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ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

OF 

BOMBAY. 

NORTH INDIAN CHILDREN’S GAMES 
AND DEMON-CULTUS. 

By Sakat Chandra Mura, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

(Read on 29th January 1919). 

The recent researches of a Germau folklorist have shown 
that many of the children’s games, as played in Germany, are 
survivals of demon-worship. One of these well-known German 
games is the "Blind Cow” which has its counterparts in 
many countries of Europe and even in India. A writer in 
the Cologne Gazette says 1 :— 

“ Many hypotheses have been put forward as to the origin 
of children’s games. They used to be regarded as relics of 
the old German’s belief in and worship of God; but this 
theory was given up when men learnt to distinguish between 
gods and demons. We have now to accept the existence 
of a certain relationship between children’s country games 
and the demon-worship of primitive peoples. Some of these 
relations are described in the German Folklore Journal by 
Professor Singer-Bern.” 

] Vide the article entitled: “ Children's Games and Demon-Wor¬ 
ship ” in the Pioneer for Saturday, September 21st 1012. 

1 
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“ All German children, great and small, know the charming 
‘Blind Cow’ game. It corresponds to the French 'Blind 
Man’s Bnff,’ the Dutch 'Blind Cat’ or ‘Blind Cuckoo,’ 
the ‘Blind Goat 5 of Denmark and Sweden, the ‘Blind Fly’ 
of Italy. The origin of all these games is the same. They 
are not simply borrowed from the Greek ' Catcli-who-catch- 
can.’ The basic idea running through them all can be traced 
back to the Indo-Germanic epoch. It may be accepted as a 
fact that, in that ancient period, there were popular junketings 
and merry-makings, in which one man wearing the mask of a 
beast-featured demon tried to catch the rest of the company. 
The mask seems to have been unprovided with eye-holes 
either as a means of making the catching more difficult or 
else in order to avert the ‘evil eye 5 of the demon during 
the imitation of his activities.” 

In Northern India, there are several children’s games in 
vogue which have a striking similarity to the German game 
described above and the origin of which can be explained by 
the demon-cultus theory put forward above by Professor 
Singer-Bern. Two of these North Indian games are the 
following:— 

“ Ankh Mutulaul,’’ which is the counterpart of the German 
“ Blind Cow,” the French “ Blind Man’s Buff , 55 the Dutch 
“Blind Cat,” the “Blind Goat ” of the Danes and the Swedes 
and the “ Blind Fly ” of the Italians, is very popular with 
little urchins. One boy is selected to be blind and has to 
stand facing a wall, The other players conceal themselves, 
and, while the blind player is searching for them, try to 
touch the wall. Whosoever among the players is touched 
by the blind man becomes a “ thief ” or “ blind man ” in his 
place. It is a very curious fact that, like the Italians, the 
Bengalis call this game Kuna Msdihi or the “ Blind Fly.” 
In the Bengali form of the game, as in tho English version, 
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the bliud man has to touch one of the players who are sitting 
round, and, after feeling him, has to tell out his name. 

Strikingly similar to the Bengali version of the “Blind 
Fly/’ is another German children's game which is described 
as follows by the aforementioned writer in the Oolocine 
Gazette ;— 

“ Goethe’s mother, writing to her grandchild, describes a 
game called f The Cloth Thief : which is still familiar in many 
parts of the country. The point of the game is that the 
thief, originally known as the f ‘Witch,’ has to guess the 
names of children who are masked with different coloured 
clothes and disguised under assumed names. If the witch 
guesses rightly, the child goes up and stands by her side. 
This masking, falsification of name and even, as it sometimes 
happened, driving off of the witch by showers of salt, were 
features of all the old wedding festivities. It was a survival 
of a religious ceremony, the driving off of malevolent demons 
from the hearth and home of the newly-wedded couple.” 

The second North Indian game of an analogous nature is 
that called “ Dorn Crow,” after the scavenger tribe of that 
name. Each boy in turn is abased as the “Dom,” and he 
runs away and mounts a heap of sticks or fuel-cakes made of 
cow-dung, shouting out, at the same time, “ Raja above and 
Doms below ! ” while the other players try to drag him down. 
Whosoever succeeds in maintaining his position on the heap 
of dung-cakes, is regarded as the winning-party. 

If we apply Professor Singer-Beru’s theory to the explana¬ 
tion of the evolution of the two North Indian games described 
sup.vu, we fiud that the "blind man’’ in the games entitled 
“Anlih Mundaul ” and " Kana Mdchhi/' and the "Dom” iu 
the "Dom Crow” represent the masked demon of the German 
chi ldren’s games who tries to catch the rest of the players, 
while the latter try to evade being caught by him. 
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Many of the games are survivals of old customs. The 
game of ‘ f All Round the Mulberry Tree ” is probably a relic 
of some old custom of dancing round a sacred bush—a custom 
which is still prevalent among some of the aboriginal tribes 
of India. The Oraons of the Chota Nagpur district, on the 
occasion of celebrating their harvest-home festival, fetch a 
branch of the sacred Karam tree ( Nauclea farvifolia ) to the 
accompaniment of singing and dancing, erect it in the village 
and decorate it with lights and flowers. Then a feast is held, 
and, after partaking of the viands and drinks provided 
therein, they spend the day in dancing and singing round 
the branch. Next morning, it is thrown into the nearest 
stream in the belief that the ill-luck of the village will depart 
therewith. 

Similarly, “QrccnGrawV' and "Jenny Jones" are funeral 
games. “ Forfeits ” are survivals of the world-wide practice 
of divination, while “ Cat’s Cradle ” is a typical example of 
the string puzzles which are played all over the world alike 
by civilized and savage peoples. The German game of the 
knotted handkerchief appears to be a relic of the life-and- 
death struggle for the Golden Bough, as will appear from .the 
following remarks of the aforementioned writer in the Cologne 
Gazette. 

“ We can all recall the game of the knotted handkerchief 
we played in our youth. Unlike the “Blind Cow” game, 
this was no variation of the Catch-who-catch-can. In the 
older form of the game, the knotted handkerchief was hidden 
by the first possessor of it behind one of the company. If the 
latter noticed what had been done in good time, he possessed 
himself of the handkerchief, and whacked with it the original 
owner; if he failed to detect the hiding of the handkerchief 
behind his own back, the original owner retained possession 
and whacked the other. Even this simple game takes us back 
to primitive times. It goes back to the life-and-death strug- 
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gle for the Golden Bough, so ably explained by "Mr. Frazer, 
for in the very oldest form of the game the handkerchief was 
really a bough.” 

Some of the modern games can be traced back to remote 
antiquity. The game of draughts was played by the Egyp¬ 
tians so far back as B.C. 1400, and probably long before 
that. “Hot Cockles” is depicted on the wall-paintings of 
ancient Egypt. • A wooden toy-bird with wheels under its 
wings, which has been discovered in the Fayftm cemetery, 
exactly resembles those still in use among the Yakut and 
Aino children. Among the ancient Greeks, young girls used 
to play at a game with five astragaloi or little stones which 
were thrown into the air and caught on the upper surface of 
the hand. Among the larger representations of this game 
may be mentioned the marble statue of a girl with astragaloi 
in the Berlin Museum, and a Pompeian * wall-painting in 
which the children of Jason are depicted as playing the 
same game, while Medea is threatening their lives with a 
drawn sword. 1 This game is still played in many countries 
and specially by young girls in Bengal, among whom it is 
known as ghunti hhcld or play with pebbles. The “ Ostra- 
kinda” or the ancient Greek ” game of tho shell ” is identical 
with one still played among the Navajoes of New Mexico. 
The Italian game of morra wherein both players open their 
clenched right hands simultaneously with the speed of light¬ 
ning, whereat eaoh has to cull out the number of fingers 
extended by the other, was known to the ancient Greeks 
under the name of JoktvXu* 'nraXXafic and to the ancient Romans 
under that of Micare digitis. On a vase-painting in the 
Pinakothek of Munich, Eros and Anteros are represented as 
playing this game.' 2 It appears to be identical with the 

1 The Life of the Greeks and Romans Described from Antique 
Monuments. By E. Guhl and W. Koner. Translated by F. Huefter, 
London: Chatto and Windus. 1882. p. 271. 

1 Op. cit., p. 272. 
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modern English game ol' "Buck, buck, how many fingers do 
I holdup?’ 1 The English and German game of "The Fox 
in the Hole" is a modification of the Greek Askohasinus on 
■■ Empusre Indus ” and hears some similarity to the Atheniar 
torch-race, as is testified to by the following extract from the 
aforesaid interesting article in the ('oforjne, flngfite :— 

“ In England and Germany, there is a game played under 
the name of “ The Fox in the Hole.’ - In early times this was 
related to the Greek Askohasinus or " Empuste ludus.” In 
one of Goethe's poems dating from 1739, we find the line 
“The fox is dead; now for his skin.” This still very popular 
game, from which the poet quotes this line, consists in a light 
being handed round, and the person in whose hands it goes 
out has to pay a forfeit. This bears a certain resemblance to 
the Athenian torch-race in which a man, at first on foot, 
afterwards on hoi'seback, had to career round the pottery- 
market, and at the end hand over the torch which must be 
still burning or he is counted beaten. The art of course 
consists in moving rapidly, and yet not at such a pace as 
would extinguish the flame.'* 

While on the subject of the connection of children’s games 
with demon-coitus, if will not he out of place to mention here 
that, in South Canara in the Madras Presidency, the villagers 
believe that certain rdfo/mas or demons, called Kamla Asura, 
preside over the fields. Every year, usually in the months 
of October and November, before the second or sugge crop 
is sown, buftaio-races, which are a very popular form of sport, 
are held for the purpose of propitiating these demons. It is 
popularly supposed that, if for any reason whatever the races 
are not held, the crops would fail. The Koragas or field- 
labourers keep awake and sir. out the whole night just preced¬ 
ing the Kamla day, performing a ceremony called Panikku- 
iiini, or sitting under the dew. They sing songs to the 
accompaniment of instrumental music about their devil NIcha, 
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and present to him offerings of toddy and a iice-padding 
boiled in a large earthen-pot, which being broken, leaves the 
pudding as a solid mass. On the morning, wherein the races 
are to be held, the Hoieyas or agrestic serfs scatter manure 
over the field, in which the races are to take place, and plough 
it. On the nest day, the seedlings are planted out. For the 
purpose of propitiating the various demons that haunt the 
countryside, cock-fighting, wherein hundreds of birds take 
part, is held on the days following the races. 1 


THE FUNERAL CEREMONIES OF THE 
NAGAR BRAHMANS OF KETCH, 
KATHIAWAD AND GUJARAT, 
liv S. S. Mbsia, Rs\' ; , B.A. 

(Read on 26 th February 1912). 

Sri Saukaracharya while commenting upon the celebrated 
Vedanta Sutras of Vyasa, describes the condition of being, 
just when the human ego enters the jaws of death. The 
vital airs that constitute Life or the sum total of individual 
existence or, Jiva, in one word, enters “ Hita”—Nadi, us has 
been observed elsewhere. The Hita is a Nadi, that opens 
only to receive the dying ego ; and when it has got the Jiva 
in it, Jiva is made alive to actions and occurrences of 
the three Times—Past aud Present and Future—and is 
communed with Eternity. 

On this religious principle has been based, more or less, 
the ceremouies performed by Gujarati Hindus generally, at 
and after death. The dying person, at the very last gasp, is 
made to lie on the flat earth, (with cow-dung besmeared 

: Omens and Superstitious of Southern India. By Edgar Thurs¬ 
ton, London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1012. pp. 2U8-SJ. 
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over it); and a ghee lamp—a lamp fed by clarified butter—is 
lighted in front. The head is always towards the South, the 
direction presided over by Yama, the (rod of Death. Peace, 
death-like peace, has been enjoined to be kept, while the 
Soul is passing out of the body ; and the crying, moaning and 
lamenting rites are strictly prohibited especially so much as 
not allowing the dying person to hear oven in the faintest 
manner, auy part of it. (Vide “Garuda Par Ana ”). 

Wheat flour, clarified butter—ghee and sugar are mixed 
up to prepare a sweet ball for the dog ; and it is considered as 
necessary that the dying person should cast a passing glance 
at it. Sesamum, Tulsi and sweet flowers are scattered over 
the earth, besmeared with cow-dung and Gangetic water; 
and Tulsi leaves, curdled milk and a gold piece are placed in 
the mouth of the dead person, with a view to wish him speedy 
journey through “ Vaitarni ’’—River—The Grecian Hades— 
to tho regions of the Blessed. " R. E. P.”—The hynm of 
Eternal Rest is sung while the dying person is breathing the 
last respirations ; and when the fire of life has passed out; 
the symbol of celestial fire fed by ghee is kept kindled there. 

Before the corpse is tied up with linen and a string; or 
wrapped up within a silken cloth and a string, the family- 
priest recites some Mantras—the Vedic hymns—and then, 
the closest blood relation, or the brother of the deceased 
generally performs all ceremonies, as dictated by the Priest, 
after performing a purifying ablution and with wet clothes 
on; among Brahmans as a rule, and among Nagar Brahmans 
particularly. He is required to go round the corpse at least 
four times, if not seven, and adore the deceased by means of 
flowers, sesamum and holy straw called Darbha, mixed up 
with holy waters. When the ceremonies at this moment are 
over, tho corpse is allowed to he wrapped up and bound up 
as required. It is, then, raised up and lifted up on the 
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shoulder only, by keeping the head in the first instance, to¬ 
wards the South, which is a quarter dedicated to the Hindu 
God of Death. 

When the dead body is laid on the ground prepared for the 
purpose of burning it, i.e., near the funeral pyre which is not 
ignited as yet, it is untied entirely; and with but one looso 
loin-cloth that is allowed to be left with the corpse, it 
is bathed with water; and then again, some more rites 
and ceremonies are performed before the pyre receives the 
material of a human body for being consumed. In the case 
of a woman under confinement succumbing to death, more 
elaborate rites are performed. 

The funeral pyre is next kindled along side of the recital 
of Yedic Mautras; and then, the nearest blood relations lift 
up the corpse and lay it on the pile. 

If a person died as a householder, he is generally consumed 
on the funeral pyre. If, however, one died in the capacity 
of a " Sany'isi/' he is, as a rule, buried under ground, after 
some holy and elaborate rites are performed. A Sanyasi’s 
dead body is not bound up in a cloth, with a string ; but it is 
entirely exposed to view till it is carried to the burial-ground; 
whereas the dead body of a householder is not exposed even 
od the side of the face. The performance of rites in the case 
of a Sanyasi is absolutely different from the same in the case 
of a householder, and it deserves consequently a separate- 
treatment for a greater justice to be done to it. 

The dead body is allowed to burn and burn away, and yet 
no one who has not performed ablution before it was removed 
from home, is allowed to touch it. Those that put on silken 
clothes or wrap round their bodies some upper garment made 
of silk absolutely and wool only in exceptional cases, or 
those that continue for the time being to wear wet clothes, 
are alone entitled to touch the fire, and arrange the pile of 
2 
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fuel, burnt as well as unburnt, according as speedy consuma- 
tion requires them to act. 

When, moreover, the corpse comes to be all but totally 
consumed by the flames, clarified batter or ghee is poured 
over it; just as before igniting it, sandalwood pieces and ghee 
are put in. Then, the burning-hot oinders have to be 
quenched with water that is poured over them only by the 
nearest relations of the deceased who have kept themselves 
aloof or pure from the touch of others all along. And when 
the pile is quite devoid of burning materials, bones from 
burnt-up matter are being searched and collected. These 
pieces of bones are placed in a small earthen-pot along with 
some wheat-flour, ghee and milk. The spot over which the 
funeral pyre was raised is dug up in the centre, and about 
three feet deep a pit that is formed receives those contents 
therein. When the son or the nearest blood-relation per¬ 
forms the ceremony of digging the pit, be is made to bathe 
once more with fresh water; aud then in the same condition 
of having wet clothes on, he does the necessary rites as 
dictated by the family priest, who goes on reciting Vedic 
Hymns. Next, when this ceremony is over, the mourners 
headed, of course by the chief mourner, are allowed to lament 
aloud if they like; and then turn their way homeward back. 
Be it remarked in passing that the very funeral performance 
is sanctioned only within the point or period of day time, i.e., 
a3 long as there is the faintest remnant of the Solar ray to be 
observed in the horizon; or else, if the time be very short, 
and if nightfall is drawing near, the burning process is post¬ 
poned till the next day. 

And now comes another bath for all; and the chief mourner, 
who has performed all rites, and who is religiously entitled to 
do so, gets his moustache and beard shaven clean; which he is 
obliged to do, even before performing the initial ceremony. 
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Nowadays it is only necessary to do so previous to all perfor¬ 
mance, but the custom differs with diSerent subcastes of 
Brahmans. 

Having, again, taken the last bath for the day, the mourners 
assemble in a place generally leading to the house of the 
deceased; to which they all repair, with a loud bewailing 
moan, which is uniform and unanimous. The chief mourner, 
after a short time, dismisses the crowd, and repairs to rest 
or fresh lamentations with his nearest kinsmen, particularly 
females, to be ultimately relieved from it for rest. 

The next day dawns and the family priest is ready with 
his rites and materials of performing them. It is a belief, 
according of course to Religious Scriptures—the Dharma- 
Siitras as well as Dharma-Sastras, that the “Pre/a” or the 
Ego, before it resumes the real Soul-Form or Spiritual 
Form ; and comes to be reckoned among the Manes, after 
leaving Earthy and Earthly holds and tenements—stops at 
the mouth and near the bank of Vaitarni, the Grecian Hades, 
before crossing it to reach the region of Hell or Heaven, 
as the merit or the demerit of the deceased requires him to 
repair to. The Preta assumes, it is believed, as enjoined 
by scriptural texts, a Spiritual body there; and each day, 
up to the 11 th day especially, the Preta builds one part of the 
said body. Accordingly, rites and ceremonies, accompanied 
by Vedic Mantras, are performed, with a view to nourish, 
substantiate and appease that part of the body; and they 
aim at assisting, by the force of these performances, in the 
required formation. 

The site chosen now is not the home nor the cemetery, but 
a watery reservoir. Peppal tree or a Banyan tree grown by 
the side of it, comes to be selected in the neighbourhood, but 
outside the precincts of the town or village; and there the 
nearest blood-relation goes in the company of the priest, 
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“ Tachaki”—is a popular word to deuote the third day’s 
performance only; but on the remaining eleven days, the 
ceremonies de facto are all alike; and yet the attribution is 
for each da}’ separate and variable. In the meantime funeral 
sessions, too, are held for nine days : the 8th day is " Besa- 
inanu ”, when the sittings are allowed to continuo for a pretty 
long time; on the 9th the mourners that accompanied the 
dead to the burning place, are, as a rule, required to attend 
that day’s sitting; and the interval of time is very short, 
indeed. The 9th day has, therefore, been significantly styled 
—“ Uthamanu ”—as opposed to the previous day of longer 
sitting. This cannot be changed, as the practice prevails also 
among many Hindus generally. The mourners are collected 
in a place, and they go in a body to the same reservoir of 
water wherein the obsequial rites are being performed till 
the close of the 12th day. The family priest carries a small 
grass-bundle to feed the cow with ; and the whole collected 
assembly repair to a temple supplied with a reservoir of water; 
where hands and feet are washed by each attending individual, 
and prayers are offered to the Family Female Deity generally; 
and here they separate from one another, leaving the nearest 
relations of the deceased to return home. 

Now, to conclude, when a spiritual body of the kind des¬ 
cribed above, is being built up, every day, during the 12 days 
after the death of an inmate of a house, along with other 
rites, obsequial water is required to be sprinkled and wheat- 
flour-balls are to be offered as oblation. Oblation and Liba¬ 
tion Mantras and corresponding movements of the body of 
the performer of rites, are an essential part of the systematic 
ceremony. Bath and the presence of the family priest, the 
family Deity and Peppal or Banyan tree, are inseparable 
concomitants. The performer of rites sits segregated, i.e., at 
a respectful distance from every thing, even from all relations 
end kinsmen; and is allowed to take only “ Sfittvic ’’ food, 
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i.e., any preparation from Wheat, Milk, Rice, and hardly any 
other vegetables except Potatoes. Strictly pursued, the tra¬ 
ditional practice requires salt to on no account form part 
of the cooked food. He is not allowed to touch any¬ 
body or any thing ; and is generally his own cook; or, at 
best, his wife alone can cook his food; sister or mother, 
in certain cases only. In fact, segregation is observed strictly 
for 10 days, as a rule, by the agnates; 3 days by the 
coguates; but for full 12 days by the inmates of the house in 
whicH the deceased lived and moved and enjoyed his being. 
On the Uth day, near blood-relations get their beard and 
moustache clean shaved, their clothes washed, and every apart¬ 
ment of the house besmeared with cowduug, if the floor be not 
paved with stone ; just as on the day of death, the portion of 
ground on which the corpse lay, was besmeared with cowdung 
before laying the dead body thereon, and was washed first by 
cowdung, cow-urine after the corpse was removed from there 
to the burning ground. But the peculiarity of segregation 
observed in the case of the chief mourner who performs the 
ceremonies, is that he is not allowed to touch even his brother, 
sister, wife or mother or any nearest relation for 12 days. 
When, moreover, 11 days are over, on the 11th day, the day 
on which the whole spiritual form is supposed to be finished 
by virtue of ceremonies performed, is celebrated by alms¬ 
giving; which, as a rule, must be of the type of eatables; 
i.e., all kinds of food with which the recipients, generally 
Brahmaus, can be immediately fed ; other kinds of raw food 
and clothing being meant to be given away on the 12th day. 
On the 12th day all the requisites and perquisites on a small 
scale are collected from the market and arranged on a spot 
witli a view to be exhibited to the sight and tacit sanction of 
relatives; and are given away as alms to Brahmans, headed, 
of course, by the family priest, who is loaded with necessary 
gifts, even on each one of the 12 days of obsequial perfor- 
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mauces. And then for three fortnights, fortnightly cere¬ 
monies with alms-giving are done; next monthly ceremonies 
for eleven months are duly performed, crowned with the gift 
of a milch cow, and lastly comes in the funeral anniversary 
when the spiritual form has been already put on by the Ego 
that gives up the Preta form. Thence forward only once a 
year funeral rites are performed; but the Sraddhas that have 
some connection with a corresponding rite of “ Dosal6n ’’ 
obtaining among Parsis, demand all a separate treatment, for 
which no space can be allotted here. 


FURTHER NOTES ON SORCERY IN ANCIENT, 
MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN INDIA. 

By Sabat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

{Read on 26 th March 1913). 

In my previous paper on Sorcery in Ancient, Mediaeval and 
Modern India, I have stated that, in the 16th century A. D., 
a terrible class of sorcerers called Jigarkhars (or Liver-eaters) 
carried on their pernicious practices in Northern India. They 
were believed to steal away other peoples’ livers, deprive them 
of their senses, and then take away from them some substance 
like a pomegranate-seed which, after the performance of cer¬ 
tain rites, resulted in the death of their unfortunate victims. 
They were also credited with the possession of the power of 
doing many other evil deeds, as is borne out by the testimony 
of Abul Fazl whose striking, description of these notorious 
sorcerers has been already quoted by me. 

The same belief was also prevalent in the seventeenth 
century of the Christian Era. The author of the Persian 
history entitled KhulasatVrt-taicarikh , which appears to have 
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been composed between the years 1695 and 1699 A. D. by an 
inhabitant of Pattiala named Snbhdn Rai Khattri, has given 
the following description of these magicians in the course of 
his account of the province of Thatha on the north-west fron¬ 
tier of India 

“ The sorcerers of this country are notorious in all direc¬ 
tions. By glances and spells they take away the livers of 
men, especially those of children. The glance of the magician 
has the greatest influence upon all men at the time of eating 
meals. It is said that, in the course of time, the sorcerer 
acquires such power that every one at whom he looks grows 
insensible. When the victim is in that condition, he robs the 
liver and eats it, sharing it with his brother magicians; and 
he dies. When the magician wishes to make anybody like 
himself, he gives him a bit of the liver to eat and teaches him 
spells. He rides on the hyaena, a carnivorous animal of the 
woods, tames it by the might of spells, and gets news from 
a distance by its help. When he is caught, witch-doctors 
cut open the calf of his leg and extract a grain resembling 
the seed of the pomegranate. It is given as food to any one 
who is under the malign influence of sorcerers, and he is cured 
by the grace of God. These magicians know such magic and 
incantation that if you throw them into a river after tying a 
mill-stone ronnd their neck, they do not sink; nor do they 
burn in fire. But when those who are experts in such matters 
wish to bring back one of them from the path of sorcery, they 
brand both of his temples, sprinkle his eyes with salt, and 
keep him suspended in a room for 40 days; he is given food 
without any salt, and counter-spells are recited to him. By 
this process the sorcerer is made to forget his own spells, 
and he turns back from his wicked ways. The practitioners 
of witchcraft are mostly women; only a few are men. I have 
seen with my own eyes the harm done by these godless persons, 
who have taken away the livers of children. These godless 
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people live in every town; but the city of Thatha abound 
in them.” 1 

The most noteworthy feature of the aforementioned account 
is the belief that a Jigarkhar did not sink, when thrown into 
water even after tying a mill-stone round his neck. This 
has a striking similarity to the following ancient method of 
testing witches in England: “ The victim, beiug stripped 
naked and cross-bound, was cast into a pond or river, in which 
it was held that it was impossible for her, if guilty, to sink.” 
( Brand's Popular Antiquities, p, 598.) 

The women of Kamrup iu Assam were also considered to be 
great adepts in sorcery. The aforementioned author, in his 
account of the province of Bengal, has placed on record the 
following remarks about these female sorcerers ;— 

“Near it is Kamrup, also called Kaonru. The beauty of 
the women of this place is very great; their magic, enchant¬ 
ment, and use of spells and jugglery are greater than one can 
imagine. Strange stories are told about them, such as the 
following. By the force of magic they build houses, of whioh 
the pillars and ceiling are made of men. These men remain 
alive, but have not the power of breathing and moving. By 
the power of magic they also turn men into quadrupeds and 
birds, so that these men get tails and ears like those of beasts- 
They conquer the heart of whomsoever they like and bring 
him under their command. They can foretell the movement 
or repose (of the planets) of heavens, the dearth or cheapness 
of grain?, the length or shortness of the life of any one. 
Cutting open the womb of a woman of full pregnancy, they 
take out the child and read its future.” 2 


1 The India of Aurmujzib. By Prof. Jadunath Sarkar, M.A. 
Calcutta: Bose Brothers. 1901. pp. 6S-9, 

2 Op. ext., pp. 43-4. 
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During the sixteenth century A.D., the women of Bengal 
also were credited with the possession of considerable magical 
powers. The great mediaeval Bengali poet Mukundaram 
Chakravarti, who was born about 1547 A.D., in his well- 
known Bengali poem entitled Kavikankan Chaiuli, has referred 
to their <TRT or magical incantations for bringing others 
under control in the following among other passages:— 

jRpt cf=£ 1 

■jift ’Ttw 11 

‘'The learned ilukunda says in the chapter on incantations 
that the potent spells are powerless to bring the old man 
(referring to Muknndaram himself) under control.” 

He has also mentioned the gruesome ingredients of sorcery 
which were in use in his time and among which were “the 
claw of the tortoise, the blood of the raven, the skin of the 
snake, the tooth of the crocodile, the wing of the bat, the gall 
of the black dog, the entrails of the lizard and the owl of 
the tree-holes.” These bear a striking similarity to the 
materials of the hell-broth brewed by the witches in Shakes¬ 
peare’s Macbeth, namely, “the toe of frog, fillet of a fenny 
snake, scale of dragon, wool of bat, gall of goat, lizard’s leg 
and owlet’s wing.” 

The belief in sorcery was also rampant in India during the 
latter half of the seventeenth century and the beginning of 
the eighteenth. The great Venetian traveller Niccolao Ma- 
nucoi, who sojourned in India from 1653 to 1708 A. D., and 
lived in the court of the great Mogul Emperor Aurangzeb, has 
stated that even that great Oriental poteutate was a firm 
believer in magic and, ou one occasion, requisitioned the 
services of a sorcerer to predict to him which of his sons 
would succeed him on the throne of Delhi, as would appear 
from the following passage of his Storia Do.Mogo>- 

3 
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“ In connection with the narrative I have already inserted, 
I will recount what happened in the year 1702. Reflecting 
on the great sins he had committed, and desirous of knowing 
which of his sons would become emperor and destroy the rest, 
Aurangzeb caused a famous magician to be sent for several 
times. The man repeatedly excused himself from attending. 
But as kings are powerful and can do what they please, he was 
obliged in the end to go to him. 

r ‘ The king had him brought into his room, and then set 
forth the desire he had to know which of his sons was fated 
to be an emperor. The magician became rather terrified at 
this proposal, and attempted to protect himself by finding out 
what were the king’s wishes. But finally he was persuaded 
by the king’s soft words, and encouraged by a promise that 
no one should be allowed to hurt him. 

“ In about twenty minutes he caused four severed heads to 
appear at the four corners of the royal bed; they were the 
heads of Aurangzeb’s four sons. While the king stared in 
horror at such a sight, the magician told him none of the 
princes would be allowed to reign. Without uttering a word, 
Aurangzeb waved his hand for him to go, ordering the 
eunuchs to let him pass out and conduct him home in safety. 

“ When the magician had left, the four heads disappeared, 
and for that night the king did not sleep. After having 
ordered the bedstead to be burnt, he knelt on the bare earth 
in prayer.” 1 

The belief in witchcraft and sorcery is still a living article 
of faith with the ignorant and the backward classes of people 
in India and with the semi-savage aborigiues who dwell in 

1 Storui Do Mogor or Mogul India (1651-1708). (Indian Texts 
Series), By Niccolao Manucci Venetian. Translated with Introduc¬ 
tion and Notes by William Irvine, B.C.S. (Retired) M.R.A.S., Vol. IV. 
London: John Murray. 1908. pp. 233-234. 
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the hills and jungles in various parts of this country. Cases 
of alleged sorcery, after ending in the murder, with the 
cruelest of tortures, of the supposed sorcerer, now and then 
crop up as instances of moral atavism in various parts of 
India, and come before the Courts of Justice for trial of the 
offenders. In the province of Bengal alone, in the course of 
the last few years, two such cases came up in appeal before 
the Calcutta High Court, which illustrate, in a remarkable 
manner, the truth of the foregoing observations. 

In the first case which is reported at page xxvii of the 
Calcutta Weekly Notes, Vol. XIII for 1908-1909, the appellant 
Sukha Uraon killed one Daria Chamar by striking him with 
an axe. The deceased was believed by the accused and other 
members of the community, to which the former belonged, to 
possess powers of witchcraft and to have exercised those 
powers to the injury of the accused and others by causing the 
death of their relatives and cattle. The Judicial Commissioner 
of Chota Nagpore found the accused guilty and sentenced him 
to pay the extreme penalty of the law. Against this sentence, 
the acoused preferred an appeal to the Calcutta High Court. 
But Justices Holmwood and Ryves, who heard the appeal, 
held that, although the murder was premeditated and carried 
out treaoherously, nevertheless having regard to the low 
state of intelligence obtaining among the people of which the 
appellant was a member and also taking into consideration 
the fact that Sukha did not realise the wickedness of his act 
in killing the deceased but ou the contrary possibly thought 
he was doing a meritorious aot iu ridding the community of 
a dangerous enemy, the lesser penalty allowed by law would 
satisfy the ends of justice, and, therefore, commuted the 
death-sentence into transportation for life. 

The second remarkable case of witch-murder came up in 
appeal before Mr. Justice Carnduff and Mr. Justice Imam 
of the Calcutta High Court and was heard by them on Wed- 
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nesday the 31st July-1912. The facts of the case are that a 
woman came to the village named Baramishia and, while 
sitting under a tree, the accused Binode Manjhi, a Santa], 
also happened to come there. He began to belabour her 
with a lathi, till her cries brought two neighbours to that 
place. They arrested the accused and removed the woman 
to Patahpur where the Sub-divisional Magistrate of Jamtara 
(in the Santal Parganas) was camping. When the accused 
was brought before the Magistrate, he said that his wife had died 
some time ago and that, supposing the woman to be a witch 
who had caused the death of his wife and was going to kill 
him also, he beat her with the lathi. The woman did. not 
regain consciousness and died in the camp. Thereupon the 
accused was sent up for trial before the Sessions Judge of 
Bhagalpore who, agreeing with both the Assessors who found 
the appellant guilty, held that, in killing the woman, the latter 
was actuated more by some savage impulse or lust for blood 
than by any belief that the deceased had exercised her malig¬ 
nant influence to his detriment, and, therefore, sentenced him 
to death. Against this sentence the appeal was filed to the 
Calcutta High Court. Their Lordships confirmed the order 
of conviction but commuted the death-sentence to transporta¬ 
tion for- life. 1 

It will be seen that the accused in the first case was an 
Uraon and in the second a Santal both of them being 
members of aboriginal races which inhabit Chutia Nagpore 
and the Santal Parganas. These people live in constant 
dread of witchcraft and the evil eye. Whenever any man’s 
cattle die mysteriously or his wife or children fall ill without 
to them any apparent reason, he would ascribe the death or 
illness to the nefarious practices of some witch. Woe betide 
the unfortunate woman on whom his suspicion falls, for he 
will avail himself of the earliest opportunity to kill her under 

1 Vide the Pioneer for Saturday the 3rd August 1912. 
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the impression that he is thereby ridding the community of a 
terrible source of danger. That this actually takes place in 
those parts of the country-side which are inhabited by these 
simple-minded children of nature, is borne out by the testi¬ 
mony of an eminent ethnographer who has written about them 
as follows 

" Even now, superstitious as in earlier days, the Santal 
lives continually in fear of witchcraft and the evil eye. The 
law makes no provision for such things as these; therefore 
the man aggrieved must seek redress among his own kindred 
at the Manji Than. If a man’s cattle die mysteriously, or his 
crops wither without apparent cause, or his wife or children 
fall sick aud he has reason to suspect the evil eye, he calls 
together the village, submitting the facts and bis suspicions 
for their consideration and decision. The Ojha, the village 
witch-finder, is called into request, and by means of the 
ordeal or many inoantations, he discovers the guilty person 
with whom is the power of the evil eye. Then tho Panchayat 
deliberates. In past days, terrible scenes disgraced the Santal 
judgment-hall. The witch, in many cases, strangely enough, 
a young and comely girl, quite unlike the hag—the ancient 
hag—of Western fancy, but too often suffered brutal treat¬ 
ment at the hands of her accuser and the terrified villagers. 
Scared beyond measure at the supernatural, they were often 
not content until they had beaten the unfortunate victim to 
death and put themselves beyond the influence of the evil eye. 
Outoasting and exile from the village were comparatively 
mild punishments with which the supposed witch was lnckv 
to escape. Occasionally even in these days, a woman is beaten 
to death by the villagers on conviction of the sin of witch¬ 
craft ; but seldom now does the Panchayat venture on any 
more drastic measure than driving the obnoxious individual 
from the village.” 1 

i The Story of an Indian Upland. By F. B. Bradley-Birt. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co, 1905. pp. 222-3, 
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What Mr. Bradley-Birt has written about the Santals holds 
good also of the Unions and the Mundas. A Christian 
Missionary gentleman, concealing his identity under the 
initials "S. C.,” has contributed to the Catholic Herald of 
India the following graphic account of what is done by the 
two last-mentioned tribes whenever there is au outbreak of 
sickness among them or their cattle and they suspect that 
some one in their communities is a dam-bisahi —a sorcerer or 
witch—who is causing all this mischief:— 

" There is a superstition here in Chota-Nagpore so deep- 
rooted, so universal, so frequent in its application and so 
baneful in its results, that it may well be included as an 
essential item in the picture of the social life of these people. 
If there is sickness in a village among the people or their 
cattle, it is firmly believed to be the fault of some individual. 
The question is, who is the culprit ? The village Elders squat 
in solemn conclave on the dancing ground, which is the Place 
publiq’ue or Village Square. Many a heart must beat with 
anxious fear, for there is no knowing on whom the awful 
stigma will be fixed. The Elders have decided that the state 
of things is serious and public safety demands that the 
culprit be found and his evil influence checked. A deputa¬ 
tion waits on the Soka as the Mundas call him or Oja among 
the Oraons. These are professional men who have gone 
through the necessary training aud novitiate; they are the 
witch-finders and general intermediaries between the evil 
spirits and men. They lay claim and their claim is univer¬ 
sally acknowledged, to being able to find out which evil spirit 
is displeased and what sacrifice is necessary to appease his 
wrath and who the party is who has roused the spirit’s ire. 
The culprit pointed out is at once declared dain-bisahi —sorce¬ 
rer or witch, and everyone looks on him with aversion and 
avoids him. He is compelled to make the necessary sacrifices 
and offerings which come to a good sum—a ruinous sum some- 
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times to a poor man. If he is a Christian, of course he may 
not make the sacrifice and propitiatory offerings—hence perse¬ 
cution—and, if there was not a wholesome fear of the Mission¬ 
ary, violence. 

"The British Government, of course, does not countenance 
such proceedings and is ready to punish the persecutors—but 
in most cases it is impossible to get legal evidence. Occasion¬ 
ally (rarely indeed) we have succeeded in getting such men 
punished. However, fear of punishment holds them in check 
when Christians are concerned. 

"But in the cases of Christian families far distant and much 
scattered we have great difficulties. A few years ago I had a 
sensational case. Let it be understood that when a father or 
mother is declared duin-bisalii the whole family is under ban. 
The only Christian family in a certain village was thus ostra¬ 
cized. Backed by my influence they stood their ground bravely 
and for several months kept their enemies, at bay. The latter 
did not dare to proceed openly in the usual way, but they were 
determined not to give up the punishment of the family for its 
supposed witchcraft. So one night a band of men attacked the 
Christian’s house with the intention of destroying it aud 
beating the devil out of the dain-bisahi. But they reckoned 
without their host. They began by throwing stones on to the 
roof and smashing the tiles—an unpleasant surprise to a family 
at the dead of night. When they thought they had sufficiently 
scared and cowed down the inmates, they began to close in on 
the hut. The grown-up son of the Christian sent an arrow 
flying into the group indistinctly visible in the darkness—there 
was a yell of pain—one of the enemy had received the arrow 
in his abdomen—there it struck deeply embedded—an arrow 
with a barbed iron head which could not be extracted. They 
took the wounded man between them and fled. For three 
days they kept quiet, but when the man with the arrow was 
asked to explain how he got it, a story was trumped up of a 
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wanton attack on the part of the Christian out of ancient feud 
about a woman. The Manki or head of the district took up 
this story, though he knew better; and the Police were easily 
won to their side. My Christian and his son were taken into 
custody and marched off to headquarters in Chaibassa. The 
D. S. P. and the Deputy Commissioner were both appealed to 
by me and the case was thoroughly looked into and the real 
culprits punished. The man with the arrow was carried into 
Chaibassa—the arrow-head was extracted and he recovered. 
A few days after his return, he and his wife and only child all 
died of cholera—another proof of the evil powers of that 
Christian dain-bitahi. 

“ Sometimes the Oja declares that the devils will not be ap¬ 
peased by sacrifices,—blood or banishment alone will satisfy. 
Or it is declared to be a oase of evil-eye —the presence of the 
person in the village is disastrous. 

"In the good old days before the British Government came 
with their notions of law and order, of respect for life and pro¬ 
perty, the treatment of the dain-bisahi was summary and dras¬ 
tic. He or she was either burnt alive or beaten to death— 
to drive the devil out, Even now the latter remedy is resorted 
to occasionally and cautiously. 

“ When I was in Mahuadand, a pagan woman in a village 
about 4 miles away, was accused of exerting this evil influence. 
She was banished from the village, but her husband aDd chil¬ 
dren were allowed to remain. After some weeks the poor 
woman being anxious to see her children, came quietly in the 
night to her home. It was a moonlight night and unfortu¬ 
nately someone saw her gliding by like a ghost. He quietly 
carried the news from house to house— the. witch has come bach. 
In no time men gathered with sticks, the poor woman with 
ears sharpened by anxiety heard the stir and murmur, and fled. 
Too late! She was overtaken in the fields and mercilessly 
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beaten to death. Her body was dragged to a rivulet hard by 
and buried in its sandy bed. In this instance the Police did 
their duty well and intelligently and made out a pretty clear 
case. What technical flaws were found in Daltonganj I cannot 
say, but the culprits all came borne in triumph—scot-free— 
ready to do another witch to death. 

"As the people here are poorly fed and clad and housed, 
and as they are regardless of even the most elementary rules 
of sanitation, you may imagine how often there is sickness 
among them—to say nothing of their half-starved and ill-kept 
cattle. Hence constant ill-will, suspicion, anger and strife in 
pagan social life which necessarily incommodes our Christians 
living in their midst, and puts an extra thorn or two in the 
bed of roses of the jungle missionary.”' 

In Bengal, the ill-educated and ignorant folks (and, in some 
cases, even educated persons) still believe that ghosts can 
possess persons and that it is the ojha or exorcist alone who 
can expel the demon from the afflicted individual. In my 
previous paper, I have already stated that one of the methods 
of exorcism adopted by the Bengali exoroist is that the 
possessed person is made to sit on a wooden stool just in 
front of the former who, then, throws dust or mustard-seed 
upon the latter; whereupon the victim screams. Then the 
latter is thwacked with a twisted cloth, or beaten with a shoe; 
and the spirit is ordered to leave him. Another method is 
that the possessed person is ordered by the exorcist to raise a 
vesselful of water with his teeth without spilling any of the 
contents thereof. In the meantime, the exorciser recites 
certain mantras until the evil spirit quits the victim’s body. 
This belief and the latter method of exorcism are strikingly 

1 Vide the article entitled: “ Witch-finding in Chota Nagpore” in 
the Englishman (daily) for Thursday, the 6th February 1913, 
quoting from the Catholic Herald of India. 

4 
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illustrated in the following weird ghost-story from Chinsura 
in the Hughlj' District, which created quite a sensation at the 
time:— 

''Strange happenings are reported from Ohinsurah, where the 
residence of the late Babn Bhagawan Cbunder Pal, formerly 
cashier of the Calcutta office of the Alliance Bank of Simla, 
Ld., was for about six weeks the most interesting spot in the 
town. Babu Bhagawan Chunder was a nephew, it may be 
mentioned, of the late Maharaja Durga Churn Law. 

"What made the house so interesting was the alleged 
presence of a ghost, which was at first thought to be a bene¬ 
volent spirit, but which gradually turned hostile and on 
Saturday last described herself to an exorcist as the late wife 
of a late Commissioner of the Burdwan Division. 

“ An Empire representative who called upon Babu Bepiu 
Behary Dhur, cashier of the Alliance Bank, and Babu Baidya- 
nath Seal, one of whose relations was * possessed ’ by the 
ghost, was given the following statement:— 

" About six weeks ago, Srichurn Pal, youngest son of the 
late Babu Bhagawan Chunder Pal, a youth in his teens, heard 
a voice at the dead of night declaring that somebody was 
offering him millions in wealth. He reported the matter to 
his relations the following morning, bnt it was not believed. 
The same words were repeated to the boy on successive nights, 
the phenomenon taking place earlier in the evening as the 
days went on, but no visions appeared. The boy was asked 
if he wanted millions, his relations were asked the same ques¬ 
tion, and upon their replying in the affirmative the spirit 
introduced itself as follows "I was a great money-lender in 
England. Several years ago I came to Calcutta and put up 
at Chowringkee. Babu Bhagawan was an intimate friend of 
mine. I was invited to dinner at the Commissioner's residence 
in Chinsurah where I died the same evening of cholera and was 
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buried in the local burial-ground. The boy Srichurn I saw 
while he passed my grave one evening and he at once became 
an object of affection to me. I must do him good.” 

“ These words were spoken in Bengali and heard by a large 
number of people, including the neighbours of the boy, and 
the spirit used to talk to everybody, sometimes in Bengali, 
sometimes in English. The widowed mother of the boy was 
promised palatial buildings where she would reside with her 
son and the spirit expressed a desire to watch over and guard 
the boy, living, as it said it would, close by. 

“ Dr. Rajendra Nath Ghosal of Chinsurah, who is a student 
of spiritual science, asked for an interview with the spirit. 
The request was granted and he was sent for. He asked for 
a photograph of the spirit, which was declined. The doctor 
wondered how a spirit could talk without a medium and told 
the spirit that Theosophists believe that it is impossible for 
spirits to talk otherwise and mentioned Mrs. Annie Besant’s 
name in this connection. That lady was abused by the spirit. 

“The wife of Babu Romesh Chundor Mondal, a resident of 
the place, interviewed the spirit and inquired of the where¬ 
abouts of her son, who had left home some time ago. She was 
told to go to Jubbulpore, where the spirit said, her son 
was living on pay of Rs. So. The spirit, curiously 
enough, absented itself for an evening, and at the next * ap¬ 
pearance’ told all that it had gone to Jubbulpore to intiuence 
the mind of Romesh Babu's son, who had promised to return 
home. The missing boy was sent for, but could not be traced 
by the parents. 

“Other people were similarly told many things and the 
remarks made in the office about the spirit by the cashier of 
the Alliance Bank and other assistants of the office were also 
referred to by the spirit in its daily talk. 
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“The grandfather of the boy Srichurn, who refused to 
believe in the existence of the spirit, was one of those who 
were molested for the opinions they held. 

“ When Romesh Babu returned disappointed from Jubbul- 
pore and some prophecies made by the spirit did not eventuate 
and when Srichurn’s mother was being constantly asked to 
exchange her son for the promised millions, everybody con¬ 
cluded that it was a malevolent spirit and must be got rid of. 

“ It is believed among Hindus that evil spirits do not call 
anyone more than three times, but good ones do, and acting 
under this belief, the boy was, a few evenings ago, instructed 
not to reply, as he used to, unless called for the fourth time. 
He was colled three times and waited the fourth call but it 
did not come. Upon this, the boy swooned. The particular 
place where the spirit was supposed to come was always 
strewn with fresh flowers, but on that evening the flowers got 
scattered about the room almost simultaneously with the boy 
fainting away. When Srichurn came round he said he was 
frightened at the sight of some dreadful phantom he saw. 

“The family were naturally alarmed and decided to send 
for an exorcist, ' Roja ’ as he is called in Bengali. Babu 
Binode Behary Modak of Hidaram Banerjee’s Lane, Bow 
Bazar, grandson of the celebrated exorcist Ganga Moyra, 
arrived at the house at 7 in the evening on Saturday last. 

“ The exorcist had great trouble in compelling the ghost 
to yield, but finally succeeded, after it had avowed itself to be 
the spirit of the wife of a deceased Commissioner. 

" As a test of success of the exorcist a big vessel of water 
was caught ly the boy between the feeth and carried to the 
street, wheiv the boy fell down, emaciated and almost reduced 
to a skeleton. But the exorcist, according to a plan pre¬ 
arranged with the ghost, sprinkled some water on the body of 
the boy, who at once was brought to a normal state. 
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“There have been no further visitations in the house 
since.” 1 

Illiterate people, in many parts of India, still believe that 
diseases and the numerous other ills that the flesh is heir to, 
can be cured or got rid of by means of sorcery. Acting 
under this belief, many of these unsophisticated folks requi¬ 
sition the services of so-called sorcerers or magicians who, 
taking advantage of the credulity of their clients, often cheat 
the latter out of large sums of money or valuable jewellery. 
These articles of jewellery or ornaments are requisitioned for 
by the alleged magicians as medium for performing incanta¬ 
tions upon. The clients lend these articles on the faith of 
the magicians being really capable of performing thauma- 
turgic feats. But they are disillusioned when they find that 
the alleged magicians are arrant knaves and have decamped 
with the valuables. The truth of the foregoing remarks is 
strikingly illustrated by the two undermentioned cases of 
belief in alleged sorcery and consequent swindling from 
Southern India and Bengal respectively:— 

“ Two men were, some years ago, sentenced to rigorous 
imprisonment under the following circumstances. A lady, 
who was suffering from illness, asked a man who claimed to be 
a magician to cure her. He came with his confederate, and 
told the patient to place nine sovereigns on a clay image. 
This sum not being forthcoming, a few rupees and a piece of 
a gold necklace were accepted. These were deposited on the 
image, and it was placed in a tin bos, which was locked up, 
one of the men retaining the key. On the following day the 
two men returned, and the rupees and piece of gold were 
placed on a fresh image. Becoming inspired by the god. 


1 Vide the article entitled “An Alleged Ghost: Weird Story from 
Chinsiirah" in the Statesman and Friend of India (daily) for 
Thursday, the 2nd May 1912, 
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one of the men announced that the patient must give a gold 
bangle off her wrist, if she wished to be cured quickly. The 
bangle was given up, and placed on the image, which was 
then converted into a ball containing the various articles 
within it. The patient was then directed to look at various 
corners of the room, and repeat a formula. The image was 
placed in a bos, and locked up as before, and the men retired, 
promising to return next day. This they failed to do, and 
the lady, becoming suspicious, broke open the box, in which 
the image was found, but the money and ornaments were 
missing.” 1 

Tn the second case which is from Bengal, the supposed 
sorcerer, who gave himself out to be a gout-expert, swindled 
his patient out of a gold bala or wristlet by pretending to cure 
the latter of his malady by means of incantations pronounced 
over that ornament, as would appear from tho following 
paragraph which appeared in the Statesman and Friend of 
India (daily) for Sunday the 19th January 1918:— 

f An Indian living at Bally was, on Monday last, the victim 
of a robbery by a man who pretended to have supernatural 
powers for the cure of gout. He asked the oomplainant to pro¬ 
duce a gold bala . This ornament was soaked in oil and rubbed 
over the body of the patient. This ornament was placed 
in a bundle containing several other ornaments and was order¬ 
ed not to bo removed till the following day. The man returned 
the next day with a bundle similar to the one in which the 
jewellery was concealed. He took out the bala with which he 
had rubbed the patient's body the previous day, and again 
performed the same ceremony. Eventually he went away 
with the bundle containing the jewellery, leaving behind his 
own bundle which contained only a quantity of rags. The 


1 Omens and Superstitions of Southern India. By Edgar Thurston. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1912. pp. 267-S. 
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police were informed and a brother of the accused was traced. 
His house was searched and a large quantity of jewellery of 
various sorts, shapes, and sizes was seized. The value of the 
jewellery seized by the police is valued at some thousands of 
rupees. The gout-expert is still at large.” 


HOLIKX CELEBRATION. 

Hr S. S. Mehta, Esq., B.A. 

(Read on 30th. April 1013). 

Holi is a festive day among Hindus and the details are 
known to a great extent to many. It was a festival colebrated 
among the Hindus of the 14th century; and no further back 
can we trace the same to past eras of literary or religious 
periods. 

The Yedas say nothing about the Holiday. The times 
coining next to the Vedic Period, i.e., the time of the composi¬ 
tion of “ Brahmans” succeeding that of the '*Sanihitas,” as 
well as the period of the Aranyakas and the Upanishads 
following close in the wake, are all as partial to the season 
of spring as to other seasons. No mention, in fact, of 
Vasauta Panchami or Holi Holidays, i.s„ the bright half of 
Magh 5th, and the bright half of Falguna to the last, i.e., and 
i.e., the loth day, has been made as deserving a special claim 
upon the Hindu Society, till at length we arrive at the 
period of Dharma-Sastras and not Sutras as well as at the 
period of the Puranas, when we find a classification of the 
Hindu year into six different seasons, and their proper cele¬ 
bration as suited to the agricultural needs of social life. In 
the Purfinas, too, there is no mention made of the various 
forms and methods of celebration as they are at present re¬ 
sorted to. Later Puranas that claim their birth legitimately 
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daring the middle ages somewhere between the 8th and 14th 
centuries, A.D., may speak of a giantess Dhundhd by name 
and may give ample scope to the fertile imaginations of the 
time working upon figures of speech and rhetorical allegories; 
but with them we have nothing to do for the present purpose. 

Amongst ancient Hindus, moreover, the year had four 
nights dedicated to four different seasons ; and four festivals 
affiliated to four different classes into which the Hindus were 
divided. (1) Siva Ratri was dedicated to the God Siva and 
falling in the Spring Season ; and at the same time, (2) Moha 
Rdtri was a night dedicated to the Infatuation engulphing all 
souls in the Vernal Season. Nest to them come two more 
nights, one of them closing the monsoon more or less; and 
it has been styled the (8) Maha Ratri which has been dedi¬ 
cated to Lord Krishna; and the last is (4) Kala Ratri, which 
closes the Agricultural year of the Hindus. 

Bearing so much in mind, we proceeded to distinguish 
the other set of festivals which brings in a sort of cross 
division. (1) Balev, that is a festival for the Brahmanas, 
solely closes the Monsoon to a certain extent; or rather 
talking more accurately, opens the curtain for the closing 
part of the Rainy Season ; (2) Secondly, Dasera which is a 
festival mainly intended for the Kshatriyas with its rites 
corresponding to the Armilustrium of the Greeks, to a great 
extent, almost doses the curtain in the Annual Drama of 
Nature; (8) So that Dewali totally closes the same, and is 
affiliated to the Vaisyas. But these have to be finished by the 
Holi festival chiefly intended for the Vulgar classes at the 
end of the Vernal season. 

So much for this. This classification and the celebration 
of Holi Holidays came into being only from the middle centu¬ 
ries. Classical writers and well-known authors of Sanskrit 
literature make no mention of them. Kalidas describing as 
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Thomson does iu English, all the Seasons, their natural 
beauties and everything relating to them, makes hardly any 
mention of these festivities. Xor does Bhanabhuti do so, with 
his fondness for the horrible and bis zeal to narrate Tantric 
forms of worship. We descend to the days of Sri IIaria and 
he it is in whose'well-known Drama “Iiatnavali,” we find 
mention made of several games for the delight and unrestrict¬ 
ed pleasure of Society only in a small measure. These games 
were:—"Dola Ytftrtl; ” " Madan Puja;” Madan— Mahot- 
sava.” These and such other games peculiar to certain 
seasons that have a parallel to the English May-Pole-Dance 
in the same season nearly have been pretty well described in 
a well known Pnrana—Bhaviiyottara—and have been pre¬ 
served iu a small measure in the writings of Sri Haria, such 
as the dramatic composition of Rain avail and others. 

Dola Yatrii is reported in books to have been observed as a 
festival and the agricultural tribe as well as ordinary classes 
of people flock to farms and fields during the Vernal Season. 
On Magha Bright -5th generally and popularly known as 
“ Vasanta Panchami,” the season of Spring sets in; and it 
terminates with the commencement of the month of Chaitra. 
Dola Yiitra is a game played before the Falguna Bright loth 
and as described briefly in Sanskrit books, people, j'oung and 
.old, rich and poor, all repair to open farms and fields, tie on 
to very hard and strong trunks of trees, very big and tough 
and enduring ropes, and provide rural swings and rustic sea- 
saws for themselves iu the open air. Each one, owner and 
proprietor of landed estate, enjoys the pleasure in his own 
place, and there is also a public place of resort where congre¬ 
gate ordinary masses of people. When the Spring puts forth 
budding products of all kinds in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, there becomes manifest a peculiar vigour among 
human beings; and the hitman mind but naturally yearns for 
open air, and delights peculiarly in observing and living for 
5 
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a time in the midst of trees and shrubs. Dola Yatra—is a 
pilgrimage or a mere repairing to open farms and gardens 
for enjoying the swinging game, wherein many feats too 
happen to be performed. Days and nights are passed for a 
short time, and Matheran-Mahableshwar trips are enjoyed 
by the joy-loving primitive souls that actually dote upon 
bare nature. 

This sort of pleasure continues for about a month; and in 
the meantime, trees are wedded to creepers; Mango to Mndlmi 
creeper; Asoka to Priyangu creeper and so on. God of Love 
is also regarded as ranging supreme from tree to tree and 
creeper to creeper. The sprouts are oonceived of as procrea¬ 
tions; and the buds of some of the trees are looked upon as 
projections in the form of preguaucy. Young girls kick at 
creepers and trees and play numerous games. These games 
have given a peouliar feature by tradition to the very act of 
presenting buds and have provided a basis for the convention 
of poets. Classioal Sanskrit authors have continued, con¬ 
sequently, to hold that Asoka puts forth buds by means of 
the kick of a female, the Priyangu does so by a mere touch 
of her, and so on, as nicely put forth iu the verse :—it?! war 

•nyr* Swisnap-w sfHrf prirr 

#3*rf«rasFrra; i &c., &c. 

Anyhow games of a diverse kind and of rural origin were 
played in those early times. Next, again resuming the histo¬ 
rical present tense, the very God of Love is created out of the 
wet ashes and earth and his likeness is put before young 
girls for worship. It is the same idea of creation out of 
destruction that inspires the heart of young girls to play the 
game of making idols representing the God of Love who is 
believed to bring fructification to them. He was burnt to 
ashes by Siva, and so from ashes, the original soil he is to be 
created ; just as from the very body of the tree, the sprout 
buds forth in the form of a new tree. 
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These games, as a rule, come afier Holi-Kolidays of the 
present times. Iu earlier days, the present form of the game 
did not exist. In Ratnavali—the Drama named abjve—Kau- 
sarnbi—the capital of the Hero who is the ruling king—lias 
been described as covered over with golden juice and as re¬ 
flecting on her very face the rays of' the Suu. It is here then 
for the first time that we find the use of syringes as a 
favourite instrument of players ; and it is here that we come 
across Saffron powder and Saffron water, the kurnikara flower, 
and so on. Men and women join promiscuously together to 
enjoy the game, aud they throw powder aud sprinkle water 
so far as to befool themselves at the top of their bent. But 
as yet no dust nor dirt nor clay and mud were made to be¬ 
spatter and bedim the faces and figures of players. 

The first ancient extant work in which any definite mention 
happens to be made about Holika is the Prakrit work called 
“ Sattasaiof Hala. Prakrit dialects are known to have 
come into being only during the 10th or 12th and the 16th 
centuries. But as the custom was observed during the time— 
earlier time—of Ratnavali, boys and young men brought 
home their idols made up of clay us noted above and fell to a 
vulgar mode of worshipping the God of Love represented by 
the idols. He it was who was supposed to be bnrnt on a big 
pyre made up of cowdnng cakes alone. Subsequently, came in 
the idea of burning alive the demoness Dhundha as derived 
from Puranik legends, operated upon by Prakritic times, and 
the spread of the Yallabhtieharya creed that came into exist¬ 
ence during the loth century a.d. Up to the days of 
Ratnavali, we do not come across any attempt to collect 
cowdnng cakes and arrange a big conflagration to burn some 
one with. The attention of the then residing inhabitants of 
Kausarubi was confined to light and frivolous past time, but 
not vulgar and practically injurious games us we see in our 
own days. 
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Next, was usbured iu a generation, in the- midst of 
which the clay Idol was burnt up; and they do the 
same way in many places of Kathiawad at the present mo¬ 
ment. The custom, however, seems to have originated with 
the North, inasmuch as it happens to have been preserved 
with rigorous exactitude. This ceremony is done on the loth 
Bx-ight of i’alguna and on the next day, the hot ashes are 
allowed to grow cold on the 3rd Dark Falguna, when begins 
another ceremony for young girls, i.c., virgins, in which, of 
course, eldeidy women and old mati’ous also take part, just as in 
the foregoing week, hoys and elderly men used to make clay 
idols and worship them uud join one another in the playing of 
the Holi game, by means of Kesuda water, SafiVon water and so 
on. These females now, iu their turn, create the God of Love 
for themselves ; but It is not he round whom their prayers 
aud adorations come to be focussed. It is QdurUGomd— 
meaning to say, the holy consort of Siva, viz., Par vat i in her 
virgiuhood who is created oat of clay, and worshipped. The 
material of worship is primitive iu its simplicity. Cotton 
which is fresh produced from fields is brought by virgins, at 
the close of their light excursions; aud it is virgins alone agnin 
that weave yarn out of it, only as much as would prepare u 
decent dress for the deity under adoration. Saffron aud 
Karnikar flowers of virgin purity are sometimes taken up as 
other materials; but really speaking, everything required 
for the rite of worship could be supplied adequately by cotton 
alone and saffron. Alms are given every day, but ou the 3rd 
Bright of Chaitra, when the ceremony terminates, they have to 
be necessarily distributed, according to individual capacity. 

Moreover, just as legends differ in identifying the idol burnt 
in the big blazing lire, some calling it the God of Love aud 
associating him with the wrathful burning to which he was 
subjected by the mortal lire issuing out of the third eye of 
civa; aud some calling it the demoness Dhudha aud repre- 
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soutiag her as Sin of all kinds and forms, incarnate; so also 
the observance of the Holika festivity is seen to be different 
in Kathiawad from that dune in Maharashtra Territory. Tue 
big tire produced from cowdung cakes is common to all; wet 
clothe; and muddy faces with dirty bodies are ordinary 
features of the play prevailing in both the countries. But 
among the people of Kathiawad, it is a game in which newly- 
married couples are allowed ro indulge, in a less offending 
manner, among higher and more civilized classes; and when 
in the midst of a joint Hindu family, the essential fbrms of 
modesty are required to be observed, the brother of the bride¬ 
groom who is as a rule youuger than tho latter, plays the 
so-called Hoii game of syriuge and saffron water alone, 
excluding ail dirt and mud, with his sister-in-law. No 
brother cun play this game with bis sister, as it refers and 
relates necessarily to connubial games, more or loss. As far as 
my own knowledge goes, among Dakshunis, females are abso¬ 
lutely not allowed to take any part in any such practices. 
Among Northern Hindus, Murwaries and others, the game is 
carried on at the full swing; and indecency as well as obscenity- 
are allowed as a special license during these few days of 
vulgar festivity. Among the higher classes of Kathiawad, to 
whom the harmless mode of playing is alone welcome, neither 
mud nor dirt nor dust is allowed to soil the hands or any part 
of the body; and on no account is an unguarded word allowed 
to be uttered. Of course, quite the reverse is the case with 
the vulgar among Kathiawad people. They have all sorts of 
deafening obscenities that would grate upon the ears and at 
the same time prove offensive io the heart. 

In some cases, Northern India people, again, connect the 
observance with the lewd gambols of Krishna as they call 
them; and fail to espy a figurative sense in the various deli¬ 
neations of Krishna’s Sportive Youth which was full fraught 
with deeper meaning. Anyhow, the game a; it is being 
played now appears to be quite offensive. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF MEETINGS. 

Thu Ordinary Monthly Hurting of the Society was held 
in the rooms of the B. B. R. A. Society, Town Hall, on 
Wednesday, the 29th January 1913, at 6 P.M«(S. T.) when Lt.- 
Col. K. R. Kirtikar, I.M.S., (Retd.), President, occupied the 
Chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Congratulations to the Hon. Secretary for the Honorary 
Degree of Ph. D. conferred upon him by the University of 
Heidelberg for his services towards philosophy 

Before the busiuess of the meeting was proceeded with, 
the President thus addressed the meeting on the above 
subject:— 

“ Before we begiu the regular work of to-day’s meeting, 
allow me to perform a very agreeable duty. Siuce entering 
these rooms I have heard with great pleasure that our learned 
Secretary, Shams-ul-Ulma Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, has been 
honoured by the ancient University of Heidelberg with the 
distinction of Doctor of Philosophy. Already our own benign 
Government have honoured him with the high distinction of 
Shams-ul-Ulma. In congratulating Dr. Modi on my own 
account and also in the name of our Society I may observe 
that it is an apt recognition of the valuable services rendered 
to our Society and to other literary bodies in various fields of 
knowledge. In literary activities, linguistic, antiquarian or 
anthropological, he has no parallel. May he live long to enjoy 
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rhe honour and cast further light and lustre or. our Society. 
It is not only Dr. Modi personally that is thus honoured. 
It is also, I deem it, an honour to our Society. T now request 
Mr. Masaui to place before you a resolution congratulating 
our energetic Secretary." Mr. R. l\ Masani, M.A., moved 
the following resolution :— 

"That the Anthropological Society of Bombay places on 
record its sense of gratification at the degree of Ph. D. 
conferred by the University of Heidelberg (Germany) on 
Shams-ul-U!ma Ervad Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., who, as 
Honorary Secretary of this Society and in divers other spheres 
of scholarship and erudition, has rendered most useful and 
valuable work for a long series of years in the cause of reli¬ 
gious, philosophical and anthropological studies and research. 
The Society tenders to Shams-ul- Lilma Dr. Jivanji Modi its 
sincere congratulations on this well-merited distinction and 
trusts he will long be spared by Providence in souud health 
and mental vigour to coutiuue his scholarly and literary 
activities.” 

While moving the resolution Mr. Masani said—The attain¬ 
ments of Dr. Modi and his achievements in the fields of 
learning were so conspicuous that he did not think he should 
take up the time of the meeting by any attempt at recounting 
them, especially after what had already been said by the 
Chairman. He might however add, with particular reference 
to his own community, that as a religious divine of the 
Parsees, as a close student of the Avestic lore, as an esteemed 
authority on Zoreastrian scriptures, and as a very popular 
author and lecturer on religions, social, literary and philoso¬ 
phical subjects, Dr. Modi stood head and shoulders above his 
contemporaries. He had been greatly impressed by the con¬ 
stant strenuous devotion of Dr. Modi to scholarship in the 
midst of arduous official duties and he submitted that in that 
respect Dr. Modi had taught them a lesson and set an example 
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worthy of emulation by the younger generation. Mr. Masani 
also drew attention to the fact that as the Honorary Secre¬ 
tary of the Society for a number of years, Dr. Modi had dour 
more for the Society than any present or absent member. It 
was therefore a matter of great gratification to them that the 
work of such a distinguished colleague had been recognised 
by the Heidelberg University. 

Mr. S. S. Mehta, B.A., in seconding the above resolution 
spoke as follows:— 

‘•'In seconding the important Resolution moved so ably by 
Mr. R. P. Masani—if at all it be ueoessary to second such a 
resolution as this—I have to re-echo the esteemed opinion 
of our worthy Chairman who remarked that our learned 
Seoretary Mr. Modi has hardly any parallel. His silent 
unostentatious literary and philosophic work has achieved for 
him the great honour; and we as the younger and junior 
members of the Society have got to try to follow his example 
in point of research work, wherein he has made a mark. We 
only wish, he may live many more long years to come and 
make additions to his literary glory still further.’’ 

The President then placed before the meeting the resolution 
which was unanimously carried with acclamation. 

The Hon. Secretary thanked the President and the members 
of the Society for the resolution they had recorded. He said— 
-It is always gratifying for oue to tind that his humble literary 
work is appreciated by co-workers. So he was pleased to tind 
that the recognition of his work in the field of Iranian litera¬ 
ture by the Heidelberg University was so kindly received 
and endorsed by the Anthropological Society with which he 
wa3 associated for more than 2-5 years. He owed a good 
deal to the Society which gave him many opportunities to 
learn and study. To the younger members of the Society he 
would say that the humble success of his literary life, if they 
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would call it a success, was to a certain extent due to his 
policy to be always ready to study the questions on Iranian 
subjects put to him for elucidation by anybody. He had 
made a point to reply to all literary questions nud in order to 
reply well, to thoroughly study as much as possible the sub¬ 
ject or the questions. As an instance, be referred to his book 
entitled " Aeyadgar-I-Zarir.iu Shatrbiha-I-Ainin, and Afdiya 
va Sahigiya-I-Sistan.” It was one of his several publications 
of which he was pardonably proud. The subject of one of the 
treatises translated therein, cl::. “ Shatroihag-I-Airan,” 
“ The Cities of Iran,” on the study ot which be had read 
two papers before the B. B. R. Asiatic Society was 
suggested to him by the late lamented Mr. Jackson, 
whose death at the cruel hands of an assassin was so much 
deplored. He, through a mutual friend Mr. Jehaugir 
Dossabhoy Framji, wanted to know an outline of its contents 
from a geographical point of view. To reply to Mr. Jack¬ 
son’s inquiry about it, ho first hastily studied and translated 
it and then latterly devoted his leisure time for about a year 
in identifying the geographical names, given in the treatise. 
There were a number of papers read before the Anthropolo¬ 
gical Society and other Societies, the study of the subjects of 
which he had begun to give through replies to the inquiries 
of friends and other inquisitive students. Among the congra¬ 
tulations that he had received for the honour from friends and 
admirers, he appreciated most those from two bodies—one 
from the Board of the Trusteos of the Parsee Punchayat and 
the other from thfs Society, because they came from bodies, 
under whom and with whom he had worked for a number of 
years. He concluded by again thanking the Society for their 
kind congratulation and for their appreciation of his work. 

On the proposal of the President, Lt.-Col. Iv. R. Kirtikar, 
seconded by the Honorary Secretary Mr. Modi, Mr. W. S. 
Millard was elected a member of the Society. 

6 
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The following paper was read :— 

"North Indian Children’s Gaines and Demon-Cults” by 
Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

A vote of thanks to the author of the Paper concluded the 
proceedings. 

THE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CENERAL MEETING 
OF THE SOCIETY was hold in the rooms of the B. B. R. A. 
Society, Town Hall, on Wednesday, 26th February 1916, at 
6 r.M. (S. T.) when Lt.-Col. K. R. Kirtikar, I.M.S. (Bet.), 
President, occupied the Chair. 

The Minutes of tho last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Hon. Secretary read the Twenty-seventh Annual 
Report and the Financial Statements of the Society for the 
year 1912, and then said that the statement of accounts was 
audited and signed by only one of our two auditors, Mr. Rut- 
tonshaw K. Dadachanjce, as Mr. S. T. Bhandare was absent 
on leave and was out of Bombay. 

Mr. S. S. Mehta proposed that the statement of accounts as 
audited and signed by one auditor be adopted. Rao Bahadur 
Purshotam B. Josbi seconded the proposition which was 
carried unanimously. 

The Hon. Secretary proposed that Lt.-Col. K. R. Kir¬ 
tikar, I.M.S. (Ret.), be re-elected President of the Society 
for the ensuing year. The proposition was seconded by 
Mr. Rnstom P. Masani and carried unanimously. 

The following other office-bearers were then elected for the 
ensuing year:— 

Viee-V residents: 

James MacDonald, Esq. 

Rao Bahadur Purshotam B. Joshi, F.R.G.S. 
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Member? <>/ Council: 

Rao Bahadur Sadanan I. Bhaadare. 

Dr. Rustom N. R. Ranina, L.M. iS S. 

Rustom P. Masani, Esq., II. A. 

Kishanalal M. Jhaveri, Esq., M.A., LL.B. 

Dr. V. P. Chowan. L.M. & S. 

Honorary Secret anj and Treasurer : 

Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji JamsheJji Modi, B.A., Ph. D. 

A uditor *: 

Ruttonsliaw K. Dadachanji, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 

Dr. V. P. Chowan, L.M. & 8. 

On the motion of Mr. S. S. Mehta, a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to the President and the Committee and the 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer for the valuable services they 
had rendered to the Society during the past year. 

Mr. S. S. Mehta, B. A., then read his paper on-" Funeral 
Ceremonies of the Nagar Brahmans of Kathiawad and 
Gujarat.” 

A vote of thanks to the author of the paper concluded the 
proceedings. 

THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF THE 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF BOMBAY- 

(From hi Jannari/ to SI A December Id 1'2.) 

The Committee begs to submit the following report of 
the work of the Society during the year 1912 

Number of Members.— At the commencement of the year, 
there were 78 Life, Special and Ordinary Members. The 
name of 1 Ordinary Member has been removed from the roll 
owing to his death. 12 New Ordinary Members and 1 Special 
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Member were elected daring the year. Thus 90 Members 
were on the roll of the Society at the close of the year. 

The Committee is pleased to note that during the year 
under report 13 new members have been duly elected. 

With a view to widen the scope of usefulness of this 
Society, printed circular letters dated 4th May 1912 were sent 
to some District Officers and others requesting them to join 
this Society. But the Committee regrets that the appeal has 
not been successful. The Committee begs to draw the atten¬ 
tion of District Officials and others to the following extract 
from the article of “The Academy” of 14th September 1912 
( p. 335) reviewing the Honorary Secretary’s “Anthropolo¬ 
gical Papers” published during the year under report. 

“ Such associations as the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay justify their existence and perform a public service 
when their members add to the stock of common knowledge 
by such papers as are to be found collected in this volume. 
They supply a deficiency which undoubtedly exists. In these 
days of pressure, few officials have time or strength for more 
than the disposal of current work; their knowledge, therefore, 
of the native among whom they live and work is of a very 
superficial character; native customs, their origins and effects, 
the motives which sway them, in a word, their lives are a 
sealed book, and the ignorance may lead to administrative 
failures in such matters as famine, plague, sanitation, medical 
relief, education, etc., where the beliefs and sentiments of the 
masses cannot be altogether disregarded. In such papers, 
experts and specialists can write freely and fully.” 

The Committee is pleased to note that while favourably 
noticing the work of the Honorary Secretary, both the Athe- 
meum dated 13th .July 1912 and the Academy dated 14th 
September 1912 have also appreciated the work of the 
Society. 
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Obituary .—The Society has to announce with regret the 
loss by death of the following two members:— 

1. Rao Bahadur R. S. Jayakar. 

2. P. Kershasp Dadachan.ji, Esq., I.C.S. 

Meetings .—During the year under report, altogether eleven 
meetings were held. Of these, one was the Auuual General 
Meeting, nine were Ordinary Monthly Meetings and one was 
the Silver Jubilee Meeting. 

The Society completed its 25 years on 7th April 1911, hav¬ 
ing beeu founded on 7th April 1830. This occasion of the 
Silver Jubilee of the Society was duly celebrated by a special 
gathering held in the rooms of the B. B. R. A. Society, Town 
Hall, Bombay, on Wednesday, the 7th February 1912 at 5-45 
p. in. (S. T.) which was presided over by the Hon’ble Sir 
Basil Scott, the Chief Justice of Bombay, who had taken very 
active part in the work of the Society in its earlier years and 
had acted as its Honorary Secretary for G years. The occasion 
was also celebrated by the publication of “ the Silver Jubilee 
Memorial Number—Extra Number.” 

A detailed report of the Proceedings of the Silver Jubilee 
Gathering has been published in Journal No. 6, Vol. IX (pp. 
409-423) of the Society. 

It was resolved at the meeting of the Society dated 31st 
January 1912 that a subscription list be circulated among 
the members of the Society requesting them to subscribe 
their mite towards the expenses of the Silver Jubilee of the 
Society in commemoration of which a special Silver Jubilee 
Memorial Volume was published iu the last year. Letters 
were addressed to all members of the Society inviting their 
mite towards the expenses of the Jubilee. As a result 
Rs. 367-11 were collected. 
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Communications. —At these 11 meetings, the following 16 
papers were read:— 

1. " The Tiger in Malay Folklore, Proverbial 
Philosophy, and Folk-Medicine, ” by Sarat 
Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

2. u Why Thursday is called Jum’i-Rfit in India” by 
Mnnlvi 'Abdul Wall, M.R.A.S. 

3. “ A Few Stories of Witchcraft, Magic, etc., told 
by Niccolao Manucci in his 'Storin Do Mogor’ or 
Mogul India (1653-1703)’* by Shams-ul-ulma 
Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A. 

4. “ The Use of Saffron and Turmeric in Hindoo 
Marriage Ceremonies ” read by the President, 
Lt.-Col. K. R. Kirtikar, I.M.S. (Retd.), as his Pre¬ 
sidential Address. 

5. “The Thunder-Myths of the Primitive Races” by 
Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq./M.A., B.L. 

6. " The Wedding Sand in Knutsford ( Cheshire, 
England ) and the Wedding Sand (alii) in India ” 
by Shams-ul-ulma Jivauji Jamshedji Modi, B.A. 

7. “ Village Gods and Ghosts of Savantwadi” by 
J. A. Saldanha, Esq.. B.A., LL. B. 

8. " The Persian Origin of the Kurds and the Tajiks” 
by Shams-ul-ulma Jivauji .Jamshedji Modi, B.A. 

9. “ Some Bihari Mautrams or Incantations” by 
Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq. ; M.A., B.L. 

10. “ The Customs observed on St. Agnes’ Eve by 
the Christians, and the Customs observed on the 
Gauri Punja Day by the Hindus” by S. S. Mehta, 
Esq., B.A. 
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11. “ Mazdaism and Vaishnaism: A Parallel” by 
A. Govindacharya Swanrin, Esq., M.R.A.S. 

12. “ Notes on two Human Skulls from Northern 
India, with illustrations,” by Lt.-Col. K. R. Kir- 
tikar, I.M.S. (Retd.) 

18. “The Peacock in Asiatic Cult and Superstition” 
by Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

14. “A Few Notes on the Folklore about the Peacock” 
by Shams-ul-uluia Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A. 

15. “The Festival of tho Cuckoos and the Origin of 
the name and practice of Sati” by Rao Bahadur 
P. B. Joshi, F. R. G. S. 

1G. " Birth Customs and Ceremonies of the Parsis ’’ 
by Sbams-ul-ulma Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B. A. 

Mr. W. S. Millard, the Honorary Secretary of the Bombay 
Natural History Society, scut with his letter dated 27th April' 
1912, a skull which he had received from Mr. W, H. Wolff of 
the B. B. & C. I. Rv. 

The same gentleman also sent to this Society, with his 
letter dated 20th August 1912, some notes and drawings of a 
skull which he had received from Lieut. R. W. G. Hingston, 
I.M.S., of 21st Cavalry, Jhelura. 

Both these skulls were from Northern India. 

The President, Lt.-Col. K. R. Kirtikar, I.M.S., (Retd.), 
read before the Society on the 30th October 1912, a paper on 
the subject of these skulls entitled “ Notes on two Human 
Skulls from Northern India, with illustrations.” 

Journals. —Nos. 2, 3, 4, o and G of Vol. IX were pub¬ 
lished during the year. 
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Presents .—Journals and Reports of learned societies and 
other publications have been received in exchange for the 
Society’s Journal as usual, during the year under report. 

A list of this is given at the end of the Roport. 

Finances .—The invested Funds of the Society stood at 
Rs. 2,600, and the cash balance at Rs. 16-4-2 on 31st 
December 1912. 


LIST OF JOURNALS, &c., RECEIVED IN 
EXCHANGE OF THE JOURNAL OF THE 
SOCIETY DURING THE YEAR 1912. 

From Calcutta .—The Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. VI, No. 12, Yol. VII, Nos. 5 to 11 
and Extra No. Vol. VIII, Nos. 1 to 3 ; and Vol. LXXV, 
Pt. 1 (1912). 

Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol- III, 
No. 5 (pp, 277-358) • 

Index to Numismatic Supplements I to XVI in the 
Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1904-1911. 

From Madras .—The Popular Scientific Journal, June 1912. 

From Bangalore.—The Commercial Review, Vol. I., No. ]. 

From Allahabad.— Index to Rare Mughal Coins noticed in 
the Numismatic Supplements 1 to XV of the Journal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 

From Travancore .—Census of India, 1911, Vol. XXIII, Pts. 
1 and 2. 

From Jamnagar .—The Ayurved Rhasya, Vol. X, No. 1. 

From Kolhapur .—The Vendatin, Feb. and April 1912. 

From London .—The Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. XLI (July to 
December 1911), Vol. XLII (January to June 1912). 
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Fourth Report. —Welcome Tropical Research Laboratories at 
the Gordon Memorial College, Khartoum. 

From Paris. —Archives Sociologiques, Bulletin Nos. IS 
to 22. 

Bulletin Mensuel Nos. 13, 14, and 16 (1911). 

Bulletins et Memoures de la Societe D’Anthropologie 
de Paris, No. 6 of 1909. 

Revue Anthropologique Nos. 11 and 12 (1911), 1 to 8 
(1912) and 10 (1911). 

Journal Asiatique Recueil de Memoires et de Notices 
Tome XVI, No. 8, and Tome XVII, Nos. 1 to 3. 
Tome XVIII, Nos. 1 to 3, and Tome XIV,Nos. 1 to S. 

Anthropologie Bolivienne, Tome 1 to 3. 

From Berlin. —Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie, Hefts 1II-VI 
(1911), Hefts I and II (1912). 

From Leipzig. —Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlaudischen 
Gesellschaft, IV Heft (1911) and Hefts I, II (1912). 

Jahrbuch des stadtischem Museums fur-Volkerkuude 
zu Leipzig, Band 4, (1910). 

Baessler-Archiv. 

From St. Petersbourg. —Bulletin de L’Academic Imperiale 
des Sciences de St. Petersbourg, Nos. 15,16, 17 and 18 (VI 
Serie 1911); Nos. 1 to 14, (VI Serie 1912). 

From Stockholm. —Svenska Landsinal ock Svenskt Folkliv, 
H. 1 to 4 (1911). 

From Rome .—Rivista di Anthropologia, Vol. XVI, Fasc. II- 
III ; Vol. XVII, Fasc. I-II, Crania Habbessinica Contributs 
All’Anthropologia Dell ’Africa Orientale (1912). 

FromFrienze. —Archivio per L’Anthropologia e la Ethno- 
logia, Vol. XLT, Fasc. 1-4. 


i 
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From, Luzern. —Renward Brandstetfcers Monographien Zur 
Indonesisehen Spracliforochnnd IX, Das Verbnm 1912. 

From ’ S-Graoenhage, —Bij dragen tot de Taall Land-Eh 
Volkenkunde van Nederlandsoh-Indie, Deel 66, (1911). 

From New York. —Bulletin of the New York Public 
Library. Yol. XV, No. 12, (1911), No. XVI, Nos. 1 to 10 
(1912). 

Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural 
Biistory,Yol. I, parts 1 to 6 ; Vol. II, parts 1 to 3 ; Vol. Ill; 
Vol. IV, parts 1 and 2; Vol. V, parts 1 and 2, Yol. VI. parts 1 
and 2; Yol. VII, parts 1 and 2; Vol. VIII, Vol. IX, part 1, 
and Vol. XII, part 1. 43rd Annual Report of the American 
Museum of Natural History for the year 1911. 

From Washington. —Bureau of American Ethnology, Bul¬ 
letin, 47 Censers and Incense of Mexico and Central America 
April 17, 1912. 

Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
(1905-06 ). 

Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution (1910). 

From Chicago. —Field Museum of Natural History Publica¬ 
tion, Report series Vol. IV, No. 2; Anthropological series Vol.. 
VII, No. 4, and Vol. IX, Nos. 1 and 2. 

From New Haven. —Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, 32nd Volume, Parts I, II, III. 

From Cambridge (Mass). —Papers of the Peabody Museum 
of American Archaeology and- Ethnology, Harvard University, 
Vol. V (1911). 

From Philadelphia. —Proceedings of the Academy of Na¬ 
tural Sciences of Philadelphia, Vol. LXIV, Part 1. 
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From Halifax .—The Proceedings and Transactions of the 
Nova Scotian Institute of Science, Vol. XII, part 3, Vol. XIII, 
parts 1 and 2. 

From Santiago. —Boletin' del Museo Nacional de Chile, Tomo 
III, Nurnero 1. 

From Pennsylvania. —The Museum Journal of the Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania, Vol. II, (No. 4.) (1911) The Museum 
Publications of the Balylonian section Vol. I., No. 1, Vol. II, 
Nos. 1 and 2. 

University of Pennsylvania, Egyptian Department of 
the University Museum-Expedition to Nubia, Vols. 
VII and VIII. 

From Mexico. —Anales del Museo Nacional de Arqueologia 
Historia Etnologia, Tomo III, Num. 6, 7, 8; Tomo IV, Num. 

1 and 2. 

Anales del Museo Naoional de Arqueologia Historia y 
Etnologia De Mexico (1912). 

Boletin del Museo Nacional de Arqueologia Historia y 
Etnologia, January to May 1912. 

From Manila. —The Philippine Journal of Science, Vol. VI, 
Nos. 4 and 6, Vol. VH, Sec. D, No. 1. 

From Hanoi.— Bulletin de L’Ecole Francaise d’Extreme- 
Orient, Tome XI, Nos. 1 to 4. Tome XII, Nos 1, 2 and 4. 

From Wien. —Annalen des K. K. Naturnistorischen Hof- 
museums, Band XXV, Nos. 1, 2, 8 and 4. Band XXVI, Nos. 

1 and 2. 

Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in 
Wien, Band XXXXI, 3 to 6 Heft, Band XXXXII 
1 and 2 Heft. 
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From Buenos Aires .—Auales del Musec Nacional de Buenos 
Aires, Tomo XIY, Serie III. 

Anales del Museo Nacional de Historia Natural Tomo 
XXII. 

From Sydney —Sciences of Man-Journal of the Royal Anthro¬ 
pological Society of Australasia, March and April 1912. 

From Tokyo .—The Journal of the Anthropological Society 
of Tokyo, Vo). XXVII, Nos. 304 to 309, Vol. XXVIII; Nos. 
310 and 311. 

Journal of the Indo Japanese Association No. VII (1911). 

From Formosa .—Report on the Central of the Aborigines 
in Formosa (1911 ). 



THE HONORARY TREASURER’S REPORT 

For the Year 1912. 


STATEMENT A- 

Showing the Number of Members of the Society. 

Members remaining on the roll on 31st 
December 1911 .. ... 78 * 

Add- 

Members admitted daring the year 1912 ... IS 

— 91 

Deduct — 

Name removed on account of death ... 1 

Members remaining on the roll on 31st 

December 1912 .. 90 


JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI, 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, 

Bombay, ) 

31st December 1912. ) 


* The figures in the last year’s report under the heading 
“ Members remaining on the roll on 31st December 1911 ” (in 
Statement A) has been given as 77. It ought to have been taken as 
78 because though H. H. the Nawab of Junagadh had died during 
the course of the year, his subscription as a Special Member was 
received during the year and the State continued as a Member. 
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STATE 

Statement showing in detail (a) the amount of 
(b) the actual amount received, and (c) 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Balance remaining to be recovered 
from the previous years . 


60 0 0 

Amount payable for 1912 as under— 



Life Members- 



8 Life Members (from whom no 
further subscriptions are due) 

o 


Special Members . 



H. H. the Nizam, G.C.S.I. (newly 
elected) .. — 

100 0 0 


The Administrator of Junagadh 

15 0 0 

115 0 0 

Ordinary Members. 


68 Members continuing from the year 
1911. . 

680 0 0 


1 Member free (Honorary Secretary). 



12 New Members elected during the 
year 1912. 

120 0 0 

800 0 0 



Total ... 

. 

975 0 0 


Bombay, 31st December 1912. 
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Life Members. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

8 Life Members (from whom no fur¬ 
ther subscriptions are due) . 

Special Members. 

H.H. the Nizam, G.C.S.I. ... 

The Administrator of Junagadh 

•••••• 

100 0 0 

15 0 0 

** " 

115 0 0 

Ordinary Members. 


71 Members paid subscriptions for the 
year 1912 . 

710 0 0 

• •• • •• 

Payment in Arrears. 

Arrears of subscriptions received during 
the year 1912 as under:— 

2 Ordinary Members for 1910 . 

20 0 0 


3 Ordinary Members for 1911 . 

30 0 0 




760 0 0 

Total amount of subscriptions received 
during the year 1912 . 

, , 

875 0 0 

1 New Member paid his subscription 
for 1912 in 1911. 

. 

10 0 0 

1 Ordinary Member died without hav¬ 
ing paid his subscription for 1912 ... 


10 0 0 

Arrears of subscriptions, remaining to 
be recovered as under:— 

1 Ordinary Member for 1911 ... 

10 0 0 


7 Ordinary Members for 1912. 

70 0 0 

80 0 0 

Total ... 

. 

975 0 0 


JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI, 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer . 
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STATE 

Statement showing the Receipts and Expenditure of the 


Receipts. 

Balance with the Bank of Bombay on 1st January 
1912 ... ... ... ... ... ••• ... 


Rs, a. p. 


623 10 4 


Amount of Subscriptions received during the year 
1912, as per Statement B . 


876 0 0 


Interest realized on Invested Funds during the 
year 1912 . 


Amount realized b!y the sale of journals ... 


Miscellaneous Receipts including Rs. 367-11-0, 
being the donation of members towards the 
Silver Jubilee expenses . 


88 0 0 

129 7 3 


371 7 0 


Total ... 

I 


2,087 8 7 


We have examined the accounts and found them correct. We 
have examined the vouchers and also the Bombay Bank’s Safe 
Custody Receipt for the Securities. 


R. K. DABACHANJI, 
Auditor, 
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Expenditure. 

Establishment 

Postage and Stamps 


Rs. a. p. 

479 8 9 

93 7 9 


Stationery, Printing and Binding Charges „ 60 7 0 


Cost of printing the Journals including I 
Rs. 601-11-0, being the co3t of minting Silver: 

Jubilee Extra Number, Short History of the 
Society and Proceedings of Silver Jubilee Meet¬ 
ing on 7th February 1912 . ... ._ 1,244 6 0 


Miscellaneous Charges (including Rs. 173-14-0, 
being the expenses of refreshments on the Silver 
Jubilee Meeting Day ... .» ._ . 193 6 11 


Balance with the Bank of Bombay on 31st Decern- , „ . _ 
ber 1912 ... .- .„ ... 16 4 2 


Total ... 2,087 8 7 


Invested Funds: 

Government Promissory Notes bearing 3J per cent, interest, 
Rs. 2,600-0-0. 


Bom bay, 

31st December, 1912, 


} 


JIVANJI JAJISHEDJI MODI, 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 
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The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Society was 
held in the rooms of the B. B. R. A . Society, Town Hall, on 
"Wednesday, 26th March 1913, at 6 p.m. (S. T.) when Lt.-Col. 
K. R. Kirtikar, I.M.S. (Ret.), President, occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following paper was then read :— 

,c Further Notes on Sorcery in Ancient, Mediaeval and 
Modern India,” by Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

A vote of thanks to the author of the paper concluded the 
proceedings. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting op the Anthropolo¬ 
gical Society was held in the rooms of the B. B. R. A. 
Society, Town Hall, on Wednesday, 30th April 1913 at 
6 p.m. (S. T.) when Lt.-Col. K. R. Kirtikar, I.M.S., (Retd.), 
President, occupied the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Honorary Secretary announced that the Government of 
Bombay have been pleased to sanction, in response to the 
Society’s application dated 4th September 1912, an annual 
grant of Rs. 500 for a period of three years beginning with 
the year 1913-14. Thanks were voted to the Government for 
their liberal gift. 

Mr. S. S. Mehta, B.A., then read his paper on ,f Holika 
Celebration.” 

A vote of thanks to the author of the paper concluded the 
proceedings. 
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THE CELEBRATION OF NINE NIGHTS 
AND THE BHAVAIS 

By S. S. Mehta, Esq., B. A. 

(Head on 30 Ik July 1913.) 

Among the Nagar Brahmans of Catch, Kathiawad and 
Gujarat, the custom of celebrating the festivity of the Nine 
Nights or Navaratri has been preserved up to now, in a way that 
is likely to interest us with its account at this day of our progres¬ 
sive civilization. The festivity is hallowed with religious 
ceremonies ; and the agriculturist is pushed into the background 
by the well-established householder. It occurs during the month 
of Asivna and from the first to the end of the ninth night, the 
adoration is continuously made. Having passed through the 
ceremonials lasting for fifteen days and based on the scriptural 
belief that the deceased ancestors are re-bom immediately in 
the form of shrubs and plants, the average householder enters 
upon the performance of rites of Nine Nights. These festivities 
are feast days, more or less; and the whole dark half of Bbidra- 
pada is taken up by the doing of “Mahalaya Sraddhas,” corres¬ 
ponding, in some measure, to the “Dosalas” of the Parsi. 

On the first day of Asvin, moreover, earthen pots that are 
kept ready, are besmeared with a white pigment of chalk, and 
Saffron spots are laid over them. These pots, as a rule, are 
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nine in number, and they represent the nine nights, dedicated 
to the worship of nine Female Deities. They, have nine or 
eighteen holes; or holes that are generally multiples of 
the number nine, and the pots are covered up by cocoanuts 
stripped of the upper rough hairy coating, but supplied with 
a shaggy mass at the extremity to represent the hair of the 
Deities. Between the pots and the nine cocoanuts, are placed 
green leaves and certain special shrubs, marking eternal growth 
and increasing prosperity. 

A room, spacious enough, is chosen for the purpose, and 
in the wall facing towards the east, pictures of Female Deities 
of as many descriptions as they have been noted in the Puranas, 
are drawn with a red dye, over a white surface; but on one wall 
or two walls at the most, they are drawn by the skilful lady 
of the house. In the north east corner, extending from the 
northern to the eastern side, fresh black turf, unploughed 
of course, is piled up, one cubit and a quarter in square 
measure, and five to seven inches deep. On this, grains of 
seeds of necessary eatables are scattered, and the nine earthen 
pots are arranged in the form of a triangle—four, three and 
two: or in a circular order. This is optional, just as it is almost 
at the discretion of the housewife or house-matron to draw 
or paint pictures of female deities and male demons on the 
walls. Again, they are required to draw the picture of 
Ganesh first, and place him in a very conspicuous middle place. 

Next, all materials of worship being kept ready, the 
family preceptor performs the ceremony or makes the house¬ 
holder do it, as relating to the Invocation of the Nine Deities 
in the nine earthen pots. Formal invocation and Avahana 
which signifies dedication of the householder’s self to their 
daily worship for nine days long. The worship is more 
ceremonious at night time, and though it is required to be 
performed twice a day, still, the one that is done during day 
time does not hold so great an importance as that performed 
at night. It is a belief that has descended to us from a very 
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long time past that generally at the time of both the twilights, 
praises of the deities under reference must be duly sung and 
the worshipping ceremony must also be performed; since the 
raids and inroads and excursions, made by the Nine Deities, 
multiplying their forms generally into myriad-folds, but parti¬ 
cularly into 64 yoginis, are supposed to be made and finished 
during day time and then at peaceful rest, they can be supposed 
to enjoy their sportive mood during the hours of the nights 
which are of course nine in number. 

Praises and prayers are both confined to the exploits done 
by the Deities when all male deities failed to achieve success 
in fighting their battles against harassing demons that luckily 
enough sought and secured some extraordinary boon from one 
of the three highest Godhooda in the Hindu Pantheon; but 
from Siva especially. These praises and forms of prayer are all, 
as a rule, directed towards the act of defining and describing 
the creation and the cremation of the world and then the de¬ 
struction as well as total annihilation of individual demons, as 
also demons’ as a class and a race. The householder who leads 
the worship, generally, observes fasts, and lives upon milk alone 
for 8 days together, and on the 9th day, he takes a variety of full 
dishes to his heart’s content. Or, he is allowed to take roots 
and fruits, or as a third alternative, to take one meal, according 
as there should be a sanction of family tradition for observing one 
or another of the modes of fasting. 

In Ambaji, near Vadnagar and in Bahucharaji, it has been 
customary to perform these rites and rituals, as described 
above ; but the worshipping part is conducted by no other class 
of Brahmanas, as long as a Vadnagara Nagar Brahmana is 
available. Therein, male worshippers are supposed to forget 
their sex and actually to behave all along as females. Accord¬ 
ingly, the plays and sports and games that have come down 
to us, have been allowed to contain many performances of 
female role- These are popularly known as Bhavais ; and our 
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late Rao Saheb Mahipatram Ruparam Nilkanth has collected 
and edited a book on the Bhavais of Gujarat. These Bhavais 
are multiform ; and the principal ones among them have been 
graphically described in the Book. They resemble, as I have 
shown in a separate book edited under the auspices of the 
Gujarat Vernacular Society, the Masques of the Western people, 
placed almost during the middle ages, and of which Ben Johnson, 
Fletcher, and even Shakespeare have made some use, as precursors 
of their own art of dramatic composition, Hari Kirtana, or Hara- 
das Bav&, Parayana and Bhavai have such a deep significance in 
the ethnological and anthropological studies of our country 
that we cannot safely ignore them nor dismiss them so lightly. 
Claiming, therefore, as they do a separate treatment, each may 
be commended to all students feeling anthropological interest for 
the purpose of pursuing it to some length. 

These Bhavais, then, are played out, and therein, too, 
Ganesh is the opening and presiding deity and other female 
deities are predominant over male deities. But it is foreign 
to our purpose to enter deep into the subject by putting forth dry 
details. Trained from their very births to turn dust into deities; 
the Hindus of Gujarat were not in need of having a Carlyle 
among them to speak and preach to them that “ there is no 
anomaly or paradox in pronouncing that man is himself the 
creator of his own creator. The Hindus of Gujarat, i. e., all 
classes, join in worshipping the nine deities at night, in open air 
assemblies in the different localities of a town or a village ; and 
there they establish the same form of earthern pots, etc.,—as 
noted above, to represent their Idols, capable of inspiring them 
with religious heroism, commercial spirit of exploits and agri¬ 
cultural skill for progressive acts. This it what the contents of 
the Bhavais expound. The word, however, has assumed in our 
days a rather degraded meaning among certain classes ; but the 
spirit of the term has been duly preserved in tact, by the 
devotees of the female deities in different parts of Cutch 
Kathiawad and Gujarat. 
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The Bhavais which are merely a subordinate function of 
Nava-Ratri, come to a close on the termination of the well- 
known Puja, as they style the ceremony in Bengal. In 
Bengal, they take up more days to consecrate the work of 
worship and they even close business of a temporary nature for 
a short time. In our parts, too, nearly five or six decades 
ago, much the same was the case; but now nothing of the 
kind is found among the vast majority of our people. In 
a cosmopolitan town like Bombay, Nava-Ratri is not even 
much heard of and least noised abroad. 

To resume and descend to the last part of the observance of 
this custom, it should be remarked that the 5th and the 8th 
days, are very important days ; for on those days, the well- 
known demons “Madhu,’’ “Kaitabh,” “ Dhumra Vilochana,” 
“ Shumbha,” “ Nishumbha” and such others were killed by the 
female deities; and on the 8th “ Mahishdsura” of terrible 
prowess and almost invulnerable, was pounded to dust 
by the deities all combining into one Highest Form of Maya, 
and, then all the demonish horde was annihilated. Conse¬ 
quently, the ninth day is duly celebrated by the performance 
of what is called the appeasing “Naivedya” ceremony. On 
the night of the 8th day, a Big Grey Pumpkin is taken to 
represent the head of lt Mahishasura,” and it is pierced with a 
dagger and placed before the earthern pots in the room by the 
individual householder or in an open-air-place by the leaders of 
the congregation, daily meeting there. All sorts of eatables 
are collected and arranged in front of the deities; and 
fried gram as well as other objects representing different parts 
of the carnal self are kept ready, during the latter part of tho 
same night. Soon as that night comes to a close, and the 
early morning of the 9th day dawns, the ceremony of 
appeasement has to be performed. All the members of the 
family are gathered together and they enjoy the feast 

But, in the meantime, on the floor itself, a square with bent 
sides of the four open comers as I may put the figure to be 
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i.e., a '-‘Sdthia” rtf is drawn, and saffron powder is spilt over 
it, and the pumpkin is placed over it with a big knife pierced 
into it. Fried gram, wheat cakes and flowers are put on all 
the comers of the holy square as well as in the middle by the 
side of the pumpkin ; and all these except the pumpkin are 
scattered at random in all the directions over the roof. 

The last ceremony of requesting the deities to retire comes 
to be performed only on the ninth night. The “Juv£ra”—or the 
small shrubs that have grown and overgrown the earthern pots 
are regarded as a suitable index to read the future; and the 
growth leads the observer to make a tolerably correct forecast 
for the coming agricultural year. These tender shrubs are con¬ 
sidered to be holy gifts from the deities and till the 10th or the 
Dassera day is over, they wear them in or on the turbans. 


A FEW TIBETAN CUSTOMS AND A FEW THOUGHTS 
SUGGESTED BY THEM. 

THE PRAYER-FLAGS. 

By Shams-ul-ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, 

B.A., Ph., D. 

(Read on 30thJuly 1913.) 

I had the pleasure of paying in May-June this year, a five 
T , _ . weeks’ visit to Darjeeling, that beautiful 

queen of the Himalayan hill-stations, 
which interests us—people from the south—mostly from two 
points of view. 

Firstly, its beautiful scenery. 1 I have seen the Himalayan 
snows from several places in the north—from the valleys 
of Cashmere, Kangra, and Kulu, and from hill stations like 
Simla, Murree and DharmsSla. I have walked over its snow 

1 As said by Mr. Bomwetsch, in his "Hand-book to Darjeeling,” the 
Himalayas, the Niagara Falls and the Pyramids of Egypt are considered 
to be “ the three greatest wonders of the world.” 
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in a shady comer of the Banihal Pass in Cashmere and on a hill 
at Nalkanda near Simla. Thus, I have enjoyed the Himalyan 
scenery from various places. But, I think the scenery of 
Darjeeling has a charm of its own, the beautiful tea-gardens on 
the slopes of the adjoining hills adding to its beauty. The sight, 
on a clear morning, of Mount Everest, the highest peak of the 
Himalayas (29,000 ft.), from the Senchal Peak (8100 ft.) and 
Tiger Hill (8,500 ft.), about 7 to 8 miles from Darjeeling, satisfies 
our curiosity of seeing from a distance the loftiest mountain in 
the world, but it is the great Kinchinganga, that pleases us the 
most. Standing on the summit of the Tiger Hill, one clear and 
quiet morning, on the 27th of May 1913, with the Himalayan 
range before me, with Mount Everest in the furthest distance, 
and the grand Kinchinganga presenting its brilliant and 
beautiful snowy front in the nearest distance, I was led to 
remember these first few lines of Milton’s Cornua :— 

‘•Before the starry threshold of Jove’s court 
My mansion is, where those immortal shapes 
Of bright aerial spirits live insphered 
In regions mild of calm and serene air, 

Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
Which men call Earth.’' 

Secondly, its Bhutia people. The nest thing that interests us, 
southerners, is the people of the different hill races of the 
Mongolian type that are found there. We see at Darjeeling, 
the people of Sikkim, Nepaul and Bhutan. Darjeeling itself, 
at one time, formed a part of the country of Sikkim. Its dis¬ 
trict now meets the frontiers of Sikkim, Nepaul, and Bhutan— 
of Nepaul on the west, of Sikkim on the north, and of Bhutan 
on the north-east. Tibet is situated further to the north. 
“ Bhutias ” is the general term by which the people of these 
different countries, who profess Buddhism as their religion, 
are known here. They come from Sikkim, Nepaul, Bhutan 
and even Tibet. 


2 
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The Darjeeling Gazetteer says :—“ The word Bhotia means 
The native names of Properly an inhabitant of Bhot or Tibet, 
Tib®*- and is synonymous with Tibetan. The 

native name of Tibet is Bod, and the Sanskrit form of this 
word was Bhot. The Sanskrit-speaking races of India have 
accordingly called the inhabitants of this region Bhotias. The 
country of Bhutan was so called by the Bengalis in the belief 
that it was the end of Bhot (Bhotanta), and the natives of 
Bhutan, as well as Tibet, are indiscriminately called Bhotias. 
The English word Tibet, appears to be derived from the Mon¬ 
golian Thiibot, which is the Mongolian name for the northern 
portion of the Tibetan plateau.” 1 


The above-mentioned native names of the country of Tibet— 
the Tibetan Bod and the Sanskrit Bhot—seem to signify some 
connection with the general belief of the early Tibetans, the 
belief of their very early Bon religion, which believed in the 
existence of spirits or goblins. We know, the Sanskrit word for 
goblins is bhuta (lit. those that existed in the past), the 
equivalent of whioh we see in the words “bhut kal,” i. e., the 
past times or past tense. 


In the Vendidad of the Parsees, we have the mention of a demon 

The word Buiti in “ Buiti ” 2 - » seems to be the Sanskrit 
the Vendidad and in “ bhuta," i.e., a spirit. The Pahalvi Bun- 
the Bundehesh. dehesh 3 speaks of this Buiti as But. It 

8a y S : —“ The demon But is that which is worshipped among the 
Hin dus. His splendour is contained in the idols. For example, 
they worship the idol of a horse.” Some identify this word But 
with Buddha, the founder of Buddhism. But it seems to be a 
common reference, both to the belief of the Hindus of India, 
and of the early inhabitants of Tibet, who believed in the 
influence of spirits or goblins and who had idol-worship. 


1 Bengal District Gazetteers.—Darjeeling, By L. S. S. O’Malley 

(1907), p. 46. 

3 Vendidad XIX, 1, 2, 43 (Spiegel, 4, 6,139.) 

5 Bundehesh, Ch. XXVIII 34; vide my Bundehesh pp. 38, 39. 
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The sturdy, good looking, broad-featured Bhutias at once 

Religion in evidence attract our attention at Darjeeling. Their 
at Tibet. religious customs, manners and belief also 

appeal to us at once, because we observe some of them, even in 
our daily walks, and in our frequent visits to the Observatory 
Hill, where they have a sanctuary or place of worship. As 
M. Bonvalot, the author of '‘Across Tibet” says: “In no 
country is religion so much in evidence as in Tibet. Every man 
has a praying-wheel in his hand which he continually turns 
even on horse back. Piles of stones engraved with mystical 
sentences are met with ; flags bearing the same mystical sentences 
flutter in the wind ; and in the very hills and rocks they are 
inscribed.” M. Bonvalot 1 thus sums up, as it were, the differ¬ 
ent forms in which the Buddhists of Central Asia keep up their 
religion in evidence : “ To the north we can see on the sides of 
the mountain an inscription in very large letters. These are 
the sacred sayings of the Buddhists, which believers can 
decipher miles off. Never in my life have I seen such big 
letters; all the slopes of the Tien Shan would scarcely be 
sufficient to print a whole book. The Buddhists like to 
manifest their devotion in the open air, and when we leave the 
valley to reach by a pass the defile of Kabchigu6-gol, we meet 
obos, or heaps of stones, upon most of which prayers have 
been engraved, at each culminating point of the undulating 
ground. These obos are generally placed on an eminence, 
at one of those spots where beasts of burden are allowed to 
halt and get breath. Advantage is often taken of these halts 
to make a light collation; after that, prayers are offered that 
the road may be a good one, when starting on a journey, while 
thanks are returned because it has been good, if the journey 
is ending. By way of showing respect or gratitude to the 
divinity, stones are heaped up, and a pole is often placed in 
the ground, with a prayer written on a piece of canvas tied to 

1 “Across Tibet.” being a translation of “ De Paris nu Tonkin a 
travers le Tibet inconnu,” bv Gabriel Bonvalot Translated iby C. B. 
Pitman (1891), Vol. I,p. 31. 
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the end of it; those who follow after add more stones. Work¬ 
men specially employed, and travelling lamas, engrave prayers 
upon slabs and deposit them at the spot. Thus the obo is 
constituted, and the shepherds, the travellers, and the tribes on 
the march swell its proportions every time they pass, the 
heaps of stones gradually acquiring such colossal proportions 
that they have the appearance of monuments. Many Buddhists 
deposit images of Buddha, and of Tsong Kaba, the great re¬ 
former ; and small pyramids of earth represent chapels, as 
I was informed. Others deposit carved fragments of horn, 
pieces torn off their garments, bits of horsehair (whioh they 
tie on to a stick), or anything which come handy to them; 
and when they are making the presentation, they offer up 
prayer.” 

One sees religion in evidence in all these forms, on a small 
scale at Darjeeling and in the adjoining hill-towns. 

I propose placing before the Society, in the form of a few 

. , papers, the result of my observations 

The object of the , , . , .... , ,. , 

Paper. My interest in and of my study at this station. I had 

monasteries. the pleasure of observing their religious 

customs and manners at three of their monasteries and at their 
houses. I had visited their villages of Bhutia Basti, Tong Song, 
Aloo Bari (potato-garden), Ghoom, Sukiapuri, and the village for¬ 
med on the frontier of Nepaul. Their monasteries, known as 
gompas, interested me very much, and I remember with pleasure 
the several hours I spent for several days in visiting them, and 
in the company of their Lamas or priests. Their monasteries 
appealed to me, because I was interested in the subject of 
monasteries when I was at College, where I had competed for a 
Prize Essay on the subject of “ The dissolution of the Monaste¬ 
ries in England in the reign of Henry VIlI.” It was that interest 
that had led me to visit some monasteries in Italy. I remember 
specially my visit on 30th July 1889 of the Chartreuse 
or Monastery of St. Martino at Naples, which, at one time, 
belonged to the Carthusian monks, but is now held by the 
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Italian Government, and which contains a picture—valued, 
as I was told, at 150,000 francs—of the three Persian Magi 
going with all oriental pomp to see the child Christ. Again, 
what added to the interest of visiting these monasteries, was the 
fact, that it was believed by some, that, as Buddism had some 
influence on the early Christianity, the Buddhist monasteries 
had some influence on Christian monasteries. 

Darjeeling has three monasteries in its vicinity. One is near 
the Bhutia Basti, on the road leading to Lebong. The second 
is situated on a hill near Ghoom. It commands a beautiful 
view of the country round about. The third is at Ging, about 
two or three miles below Lebong. It is situated in a picturesque 
quiet place surrounded by a number of fruit trees. The first 
monastery being nearer, I had paid it about six visits, and had 
spent a number of hours there, observing its religious services, 
and joining its religious processions. I had paid two visits to 
the Ghoom monastery and one to that at Ging. 

In Darjeeling, one sees, at it were, only a tinge of the Tibetans 
and of their religion, manners and customs. So, I prat - , that to 
my papers, only that much value may be attached, as to those 
based on one’s observations at, what may perhaps be called, the 
borders of the Tibetan country. The result of the observations 
has been supplemented by the knowledge gained from a study 
of the books of travellers and from a personal talk with some 
of them. Among the travellers, I name with gratitude, Rai 
Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur, C.I.E., the author of the “Journey 
to Lhasa and Central Tibet ” and of other interesting publica¬ 
tions on Tibet, and Revd. Ekai Kawaguchi of Japan, the author 
of “Three years in Tibet.” I had the pleasure of having 
long interesting conversations at Darjeeling with these well 
known travellers. 

The first thing that draws one’s attention on entering Darjeel- 
Three kinds of prayer- in g and on visiting its monasteries and 
machines. the houses of its Bhutias, is, what can be 

generally classed as, the Prayer-machines of the Tibetans. 
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Under the subject of “ Prayer-machines,” I include their 

Prayer-flags 
Prayer-wheels, and 
Prayer-beads or Rosaries. 

I will speak to-day of their Prayer-flags. Mr. Walter Hepworth, 
in his article on Flags, in the Encyclo- 

Prayer-flags. pacha Britannia, 1 says : “ It is probable 

that almost as soon as men began to collect together for com¬ 
mon purposes, some kind of conspicuous object was used, as 
the symbol of the common sentiment, as the rallying point of 
the common force.” He adds that “ flags or their equivalents 
have often served, by reminding men of past resolves, past 
deeds, past heroes, to rally to enthusiasm, those sentiments of 
esprit de corps, of family pride and honour, of personal devotion, 
patriotism, or religion, upon which, .. .. success in 

warfare depends.” 

As said in the above passage, we see, that religion, is one of the 

Question as to whe- man y thin 8 s > the sentiments of which are 
ther flag was first used sought to be rallied to enthusiasm by 
for Religion or for War. means 0 f flags, j n no religious communi¬ 
ty, is this seen to such a great extent as among the Bhutias or 
Tibetans. It is a question, whether the first “ common purpose,” 
for which man began to use the flag, was Religion, or War. 
From the ancient history of Persia, as referred to by Firdousi, 
it appears that the flag first came to be used by men for the 
purpose of warfare some thousands of years ago. Kaveh Ahangar 
(Kaveh, the Blacksmith), when he raised a revolt against the 
tyrannous rule of Zohak, prepared a flag for the first time in 
Persia. He took a wooden pole, and raised over it the piece of 
leather with which he covered his body while working at his 
workshop as a blacksmith. Therewith, he first raised the banner 
of revolt, and many Persians rallied round it. With that 
banner—the very first Iranian banner—he and his followers 
went to Faridun, and implored him to march against Iran, and 


1 Vol. IX, 9th edition, p. 276. 
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to relieve the country from the oppressive yoke of Zohak. 
Faridun marched with that primitive banner to Iran, and freed 
the country from the foreign rule of Zohak. From that time 
forward, the Kavehani banner (i. e., the banner first prepared 
by Kaveh, the blacksmith) became the standard of Iran, and 
carried its army to many a victorious battle. It formed the 
National banner, and, though its material was changed more 
than once, under the national name of Darafsh-i-Kavehani (i. c. 
the Drapeau of Kaveh), it continued as a whole till the time of 
King Yazdazard, the last of the Sassanian kings, when, being 
embellished with l-ich and precious jewels by many kings, it was 
valued by crores of rupees. In the Vendidad, 1 which seems to 
have been written at some time before 1200 B. C., we find a 
reference to a drapeau flying over a royal city. The royal city 
of Bakhdhi (Balkh ), where lived king Vishtasp, the royal 
patron of the religion of Zoroaster, is spoken of as the city of 
“the exalted drapeau ” (eredhvo drafsham). 

But, for the present, we will lay aside the question, as to 
which was the first to introduce the use of flags among man¬ 
kind—the Army or the Church—and simply say, that flags 
played a prominent part in the places of worship of many 
nations. In our country, we see them in the form of Dhajas 
on Hindu temples and Mahommedan mosques. They take a 
prominent part in religious processions. 

The Bhutia or Tibetan flags, which play a prominent part in 
the religion of the Tibetans as a kind of prayer-machine, 
differ from the flags of other nations in this, that they are, 
to a great extent, what may be called, Prayer-flags. The 
flags of the Hindu temples or Mahommedan mosques carry some 
religious devices, but they are not prayer-flags in the sense, in 
which the flags of the Tibetan gompds or monasteries, or some of 
the flags of the Tibetan houses are. First of all, we must clearly 
understand what we mean by “ Prayer-flags.” 


1 Vendidad, Chap. I, 7. 
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By Prayer-flags are meant flags, (a) which have prayers inscrib- 

Essentials for a Tib- ed on fchem > and which - b y fluttering 
et an prayer-flag. high iu the air, are believed to repeat, 

on behalf of the votaries who offer them, certain prayers. 

(а) As to the first essential of a prayer-flag, viz, the inscription of 
prayers on it, the prayers may be short or long, according to the 
size of the flags. All the monasteries have wooden plates upon 
which the prayers are carved. They are generally imported from 
the big monasteries of Tibet. With an application of a particular 
kind of ink or a kind of colour, they stamp the flags with the 
prayers inscribed on the plates. 

The votaries carry their own cloth to the gompds or monaster¬ 
ies, and the Lamas or priests there, stamp the cloth with prayers. 
The most common prayer inscribed on it is the well-known 
Buddhist prayer* 1 Om Mini Padme Hum, i. e., “ Hail! The Jewel 
in the Lotus Flower. 1 ” This short prayer seems to hold 
the same position among the Tibetans, as the Pater Noster 
among the Christians, the Ahunavar among the Zoroastrians, 
the Bi’smilldh among the Mahomedans. The votaries carry 
the prayer-stamped cloths home and hoist them on, or rather 
attach them to, long wooden poles. They take these poles to 
their monasteries or other smaller sanctuaries as offerings, and 
put them up in the compounds of the monasteries They also 
put them up in the front of their houses. It is said that they 
put them up, even when travelling, near their tents. 2 

(б) As to the second essential of a prayer-flag, viz., that it 
should flutter high in the air, the principal idea at the bottom 
of the custom of having a prayer-flag is, that, by fluttering in 
the air, it repeats, on behalf of the votaries, the prayers in¬ 
scribed on it. So, the higher the pole of a flag, the greater the 
chances of its catching even the gentlest of breezes, and the greater 
the flutter. As each fluttering movement is believed to repeat 
the prayer inscribed on the flag, the greater the flutter, the greater 
the meritoriousness to the offerer. 

1 Tide Dr. Waddell's “ Buddhism of Tibet or Lamaism ” pp. 148-49, 
for a full explanation of this mystic formula. 

1 “Across Tibet ” by Bonvalot, Vol LI, p, 12. 
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In the case of other religious communities, their places of 
worship have generally one flag, or, at times, two or three. But, 
in the case of the Bhutias or Tibetans, their gompas or mon¬ 
asteries, their shrines and other places of worship have a number 
of them. On entering into the compounds of their monasteries, 
you see, at times, about 30 or 40 posted there. On grand occa¬ 
sions, public and private or domestic, they present a flag as an 
offering to the monastery, and plant it in-its compound, believing, 
that its fluttering there would repeat a number of prayers on 
theh behalf in that place of worship. Again, in the case of some 
other nations, their religious flags are generally confined to their 
religious places or to their religious processions, but in the case 
of the Bhutias or Tibetans, they are put up even at their houses. 
There is hardly a Bhutia house, which has not one or more flags 
fluttering high in the air before it. In fact, you can distinguish 
a Bhutia village from a distance by the number of flags you see 
flying there from big poles. Occasions of joy and of grief 
are the times when they hoist these flags. On occasions of joy 
they erect them for “ good luck.” 1 

When a person dies in a house, a flag in his honour is hoisted. 

Prayer-flags and is believed to repeat prayers on his 
detL,h - behalf or for his good. If there is more 

than one death during the year, more than one flag is hoisted. 
They generally see, that the flag flutters there during, at least, 
the first year of the death. If the cloth cf the flag is torn by 
the force of the wind they renew it. 

Besides these flags on long poles seen at the monasteries 

Variegated colours of an( * near the houses of the Bhutias, one 
prayer-flags. sees sma u flags or bannerets in various 

places, principally at some public or private shrines or altars, 
on streams or rivers, and in the hands of wandering priests or 
priestesses. At the smaller shrines and at the altars in the 
houses, these flags also take the form of a long string of cloth 

* Col. Waddell's “ Lhasa and its Mvsterics” p. 145. 

3 
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cut in a variety of forms. One sees such a shrine or altar on 
the Observatory Hill at Darjeeling. It is a sight worth seeing 
and even worth admiring, for those who take an interest in the 
subject, to see Bhutia women coming up to the sanctuary on 
this hill in the early morning, and to observe the devotion with 
which they present their offerings, and hang rows of bannerets 

there. I exhibit a few strings of these bannerets. 

• 

These mountain tribes live in the midst of the variegated colours 
of Nature. The wild flowers, shrubs and plants of the hill- 
forests give them, as it were, a taste for a variety of colours. 
The rising and the setting sun gives various beautiful hues and 
tints to their mountains and to the perpetual snows opposite. 
They live and grow as it were in a feast of colours. So, they have 
a wonderful fondness for colours. I have noticed this in many a 
hill tribe of the Himalayas. I have seen this in their mountain 
fairs—at the mountain-fair of Sipi at Simla on 14th May 1906, 
and at the mountain-fair of Siddhbari on the way to Dada from 
Dharamsala in tho Kangra Valley on 23rd May 1899. The women 
muster at these fairs in large numbers. It is a pleasure to see 
them in their dresses of variegated colours. Even their shoes 
display a variety of colours. At Darjeeling, they generally 
buy only tho soles of their boots in the Bazaars, and make up 
the upper part at home from thick warm cloths of variegated 
colours according to their tastes. This taste of colours they 
carry to their gods, to their temples, shrines and altars. 

It is said that all art had its early home in the Church. The 

Crude art displayed Church has been the original home of 
inthem - Drama, Music, Painting, Sculpture and 

such other arts. One sees that, in however a rude beginning, 
on the Observatory Hill at Darjeeling. On many a pleasant 
morning, I was there, saying my silent prayers to Nature 
and to Nature’s God, and hearing the prayers of the hale 
and hearty simple folk of the hill. The women came there, 
holding in one hand a home-made portfolio containing various 
things for offerings, and in the other a kettle or jug containi n g 
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their favourite drink of Mama, their god's drink. Among tire 
various things of offering, one was a piece of cloth. They 
carried with them scissors with which they cut the cloth artisti¬ 
cally—and their art was, of course, of the roughest kind—accord¬ 
ing to their taste. They then consecrated it by waving it 
several times over the fire burning before the altar, and hung 
it over the shrine or altar. The cloth took the form of a string 
of pendants or toran. Some of the pieces of the cloth were 
stamped with prayers. One sees, as it were, a forest of such 
strings of pendants on the Observatory Hill, not only over the 
central shrine or altar, but also over some of the adjoining trees, 
under the shadow of which stood some smaller shrines. 

Next to the shrines, one sees such strings of pendants also 

Flags on streams and on the altars in the houses. Again, ban- 
rivers. nerets in the form of strings of pendants 

are seen over streams and streamlets. The Tibetans believe 
in a class of spirits or goblins, hovering everywhere and 
especially on the banks of streams or rivers. So, in their 
honour, they put up small flags across these streams. These 
take the form, not of poled-flags, but of a hanging string of 
pendants, such as those we find hung on gay ceremonial occa¬ 
sions in our country. The larger a stream, and the broader 
its ravine or bed, the greater is the seat of the spirit. So, the 
string, or, if I were to speak in our Indian word, the toran 
of small flags is, at times, 100 to 150 feet long, according to the 
breadth of the ravine through which the stream flows. It is 
fastened to trees on both the banks of the ravine. At times, the 
stream may be hundreds of feet below their houses or roads, and 
at times at the distance of a mile or so. In that case, instead of 
going down to the stream, they put up the string bannerets near 
then - villages on some place which they think to be over the 
head of the stream. I saw a very long string of this kind at 
the village of Tong Song, which stands above a big stream, whose 
roaring voice, after a heavy downfall of rain, was heard for days 
together on a part of the Mall. 
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Rai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur, while speaking of the 
flag-poles about 20 to 25 ft. high with inscribed banners, 
which he saw at Lhasa, thus speaks of the “ fluttered fringes 
about a foot and a half broad ” seen at various places in 
Tibet: “ These ‘ fringes ’ are cotton strips on which are printed 
charms (mantras). Usually the figure of a horse 1 occupies the 
middle of the strip. They are called lung-la or wind-horse, 

.... The ‘ inscribed banner's ’ belong to the same class of 
objects, and have also prayers or passages from the scriptures 
printed on them.” 2 

Col. Waddell 3 thus speaks of these prayer-flags: “ These 
prayer-flags are luck-compelling talismans. They are called 
Dragon-horses,’ and bear in their centre the figure of a horse 
with the mystic ‘Jewel’ on its back, and surrounding it 
are spells which combine Indian Buddhist mysticism with 
Chineso myth, and are intended to invoke the aid of the 
most favourite divinities of the Lamas upon the person who 
offers the flag and whose name or year of birth is generally 
inscribed thereon. The divinities invoked are (1) He who 
conveys wisdom ( Manjusri ); (2) He who saves from hell and 
fears ( Avalokita incarnate in the Dalai Lama) ; ,(3) He who 
saves from accident and wounds ( Vajrapani) ; (4) He who 
cleanses the soul from sin (Vajrasatioa); and (5) He who confers 
long life (. Amilayus).” 

1 Vide the reference to the worship of the horse in the Pahlavi Bun- 
dehesh (Chap, xxviii 34) in connection with the worship of But. Vide 
above. 

- Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet by Sarat Chandra Das, C.I.E., 
(1902) p. 149 n. 

1 “ Lhasa and its Mysteries ” by Dr. L. A. Waddell (1905) pp. 85-86. 
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Col. Waddell reproduces in his book the inscription on a 
flag and gives its translation as follows 1 :— 

“ Hail! Wagiskwari mum 2 ! 

TIGER. Hail! to the Jewel in the Lotus ! Hung 2 ! LION. 

Hail! to the holder of the Dorje 3 (or 3 
thunderbolt)! Hung 2 ! 

Hail! to the Diamond Souled one 2 ! 

Hail! Amarahnihisiwantiye Swahah ! 

(The above is in Sanskrit; now follows in Tibetan): 

Here! Let the above entire collection (of deities whose 
spells have been given) prosper .... (here is inserted the year 
of birth of the individual), and also prosper— 

The Body (i.e., to save from sickness). 

The Speech (i e. to give victories in disputes), 

And the Mind (i.e. to obtain all desires); 

PHCENIX. Of this year holder (above specified) DRAGON 
and may Buddha’s doctrine prosper ! ” 

One sees these prayer-flags, at Darjeeling, in, as it were, their 
different forms of evolution, or rather of degeneration. We see 
them in their full forms in the compounds of the monasteries. 
These forms are, more or less, preserved near the houses of the 
Bhutias. On coming down the hill, we find near the houses 
of poor Bhutias the flag-poles with very sparce cloth. Then, 
some of them seem to be even without the prayer forms. 


1 “ Lhasa and its Mysteries ” by Dr. L. A. Waddell (1905), p. 87. Tho 
words in the i comers represent the position ot the figures of these ani¬ 
mals in the flag. 

! These are the spells of the first four divinities named in Col. Wad¬ 
dell’s above description of the prayer-flag. 

3 Dorje is a religious instrument in the monastery. It symbolises ecclesi¬ 
astical authority. It is this word which has given Darjeeling, its name. 
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Lastly, we find mere poles without any flag or cloth attached 
to them. 


In the high ritual of the Tibetan Church, there is a particular 
process of flag-saluting in which their 
Flag-saluting. different gods seem to have different 

flags. Dr. Sven Hedin gives an interesting description of the 
ceremony. 1 In his description of the New Year Festival of the 
Court of the Tashi Lama he says 


“ Now the religious ceremonies begin. The Tashi Lama takes 
off his mitre and hands it to an acolyte. All the secular lords 
on the open platforms also take off their mushroom-shaped 
hats. Two dancers with gruesome masks, in coloured silken 
dresses with wide open sleeves, come forth from the lower 
gallery, the curtain being drawn aside, and revolve in a 
slow dance over the quadrangle. Then the Grand Lama is 
saluted by th9 eleven principal standards in Tashi-lunpo; every 
idol has its standard, and every standard therefore represents a 
god of the copious Lamaistic mythology, but only the standards 
of the eleven chief deities are brought out. The flag is square, 
but strips or ribands of a different oolour project at right angles 
from the three free edges ; there are white flags with blue strips, 
blue flags with red ribands, red with blue, yellow with red strips, 
etc. The flag is affixed in the usual way to a long painted 
staff, round which it is wrapped when a lama brings it out. 
He marches solemnly up, halts before the box of the Tashi 
Lama, holds out the staff horizontally with the assistance of a 
second lama, and unrolls the flag, and then the emblem of the 
god is raised with a forked stick to salute the Grand Lama. 
It is then lowered again, the flag is rolled up, and the staff is 
carried sloped on the shoulder of the bearer out through a gate 
beneath our balcony. The same ceremony is observed with all 
the standards, and as each is unfolded a subdued murmur of 
devotion rises from the assembly.” 


1 Trans-Himalaya, Vol. I., p. 315. 
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Col. Waddell, in his very interesting article on prayer-flags 
in his learned book on the Buddhism 
Origin of Prayer-flags. ^ Tibet 1 , points to the pillars of As ok a in 

India, as the source or origin of the Tibetan Prayer-flags or Bur¬ 
mese Prayer-posts. He says ; “ Both are erected by Buddhists 
for the purpose of gaining merit and displaying aloft pious wishes 
or extracts from the law ; and the surmounting geese form an 
essential feature of the abacus of several A?oka pillars. The 
change from pillar to post could be easily explained, as great 
monoliths were only possible to such a mighty Emperor as 
Asoka; but every one could copy in wood the pious practice 
of that great and model Buddhist who had sent his missionaries 

to convert them.They (prayer-flags) are called by 

the Lamas Da-cha, evidently a corruption of the Indian Dhvaja, 2 
the name given by the earlier Indian Buddhists to the votive 

pillars offered by them as railings to Stupas. The 

concluding sentence of the legend inscribed on the flag is 
usually * Let Buddha’s doctrine prosper ’ 3 which is practically 
the gist of the A$oka inscriptions.” 

We referred above to the fact of the religion being much in 

Religion in evidence, evidence everywhere in Tibet, the prayer- 
A reason for it. gags befog 0 ne of the ways of keeping 

it in evidence. 

We read the following on the subject in the narrative of 
Bogle’s Mission. 

“They erect written standards upon the tops of them (moun¬ 
tains), they cover the sides of them with prayers formed of 


1 The Buddhism of Tibet or Lamaism, by L. A. Waddell (1895) 
pp. 408-18. 

2 Cf. the Indian word W*ir dhajd for a flag. 

3 Cf. a Zorastnan’s daily prayer. “ Dad Din Beh Mazdaya?nfin Sgahi 
ravlli goufaragam bad hafts keshvar jamin ” i.e., " May the justice, know¬ 
ledge, promulgation, and glory of the good Mazdayayni religion spread 
over (all) the seven continents of land.’ 1 
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pebbles, in characters so large ‘ that those that run may 
read.’ ” 1 

One can easily understand, why religion is more in evidence 
in Tibet than elsewhere, and why there are a number of prayer- 
flags, prayer-wheels, and big-lettered prayers on rocks, near 
springs and rivers in Tibet, and why they believe in the exist¬ 
ence of spirits in streams and rivers, when he understands the 
difficulty, at times, of crossing these unbridged streams and 
rivers, a difficulty which causes the loss of many lives. Dr. Sven 
Hedin’s description of the terror which struck him at the end 
of his Tibetan Journey, while crossing the Sutlej, gives us an 
idea of the difficulty of the road and also of the fact why religion 
is so much in evidence in Tibet. While observing the mode in 
which he was made to cross the Sutlej, suspended “between 
sky and water from a cable across its bed, he says ; 

“ I have explored this river and discovered its ultimate 
source. Surely the discovery demands a victim ! I never 
entertained such great respect for this grand majestic rivor as 
at this moment, and suddenly I realised the meaning of the 
chhorten pyramids and cairns of the Tibetans on banks and 
bridges, those cries for help against the uncontrollable powers of 
nature, and those prayers in stone to inexorable gods. My eyes 
fall on the gigantic white cauldron boiling in the abyss 
below ” 2 

The way, in which Dr. Sven Hedin was made to cross, or 
rather was pulled over to.cross, the river by means of a cable, 
was so terror-striking that the two missionaries, who had come 
to the opposite bank to receive him, congratulated him “ on 
having performed the short aerial journey without mishap ” 
and told him that “ an Englishman had turned back on seeing 


1 Narratives of the Mission of George Bogle to Tibet and of the Journey 
of Thomas Manning to Lhasa by C. R, Markham (1876) p. 70. 

2 Trans-Himalaya, Vol. HL, pp. 395-96. 
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the cable.” No wonder then, that the uncultured simple Tibetans 
resort frequently to prayers in this land of risks and dangers. 
I personally realize the terror which should strike one on a 
s imil ar occasion, as I had the opportunity of seeing, though 
not of crossing, a rope-bridge over the Jhelum in Cashmere, 
while going from Murree to Srinagar in May 1895. This bridge 
was not of the same type, but was one, over which passengers 
are carried blindfolded on shoulders by the villagers used to 
the mode. One thought, suggested to us by the consideration 
of all the above modes in which religion is kept in evidence in 
Tibet, is, that even civilized countries try to a certain extent, 
to keep it in evidence. The inscriptions in large characters of 
scriptural passages on the walls of churches and on the walls of 
schools in scriptural classes, and the religious paintings in places 
of worship are, to a more or less extent, another form of keeping 
religion in evidence. 


THE BIHARI BELIEF IN THE EFFICACY 
OF “JACKAL’S HORNS” AS A 
TALISMAN. 

By Sab at Chandra Mitea Esq. , M. A., B.L. 

(Read on 28th August 1913.) 

The snake-charmer is a well-known figure in Indian towns 
and villages. He not only obtains his livelihood by exhibiting 
snakes to the public at large, but also ekes out his subsistence by 
selling charms and talismans. On the 16th March 1913, a snake- 

4 
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charmer came to my place here and, after exhibiting his reptilian 
pets, offered for sale a lot of charms among which were #*fr 
or “jackal’s horns,” snake-stones and the like. He said that these 
“ jackal’s horns ” were very potent talismans and that if a per¬ 
son should have one of these with him, and that if he would 
attend any darbar with it, his objeot in attending it would be 
achieved, very probably meaning thereby that whosoever would 
happen to have in his possession a “ jackal’s horn,” he would 
attain his heart’s desires. I purchased from the aforementioned 
snake-charmer one tftart (—Sengi) or “ jackal’s horn ” 

which I have much pleasure in exhibiting to this meeting of the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay and presenting to the 
Society’s Museum. 

It is a fact well-known to the zoologists that the jackals 
belong to the Canid® or Dog family and, like the rest of its conge¬ 
ners, do not possess any horns. Therefore the question 
arises:— 

“ What, then, is the origin of these horns ? ” 

The reply to this question is as plain as the way to the parish 
church. These “jackal’s horns” are spurieus and appear to have 
been manufactured for the purpose of sale to the superstitious. 
On an examination of the specimen I am now exhibiting to this 
meeting, it would appear that a piece of bone or tooth or horn has 
been embedded in a globular mass of reddish brown fur. 

It is curious to note that a similar belief in the efficacy of so- 
called “jackal’s horns ” as a talisman is widely spread in Southern 
India. The Tamils and the Sinhalese look upon the horn as a 
powerful talisman and believe that its possessor can command the 
attainment of every desire. Mr. Edgar Thurston, an acknow¬ 
ledged authority on the omens and superstitions of Southern 
India, says:— 

“ One of the occupations of the Kuruvikkarans (bird-catchers 
and beggars ) is the manufacture and sale of spurious jackal horns, 
known as narikompu. To catch the jackals they make an enclo- 
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sure of a net, inside which a man seats himself armed with a big 
stick. He then proceeds to execute a perfect imitation of the 
jackal’s cry, on hearing which the jackals come running to see what 
is the matter, and are beaten down. Sometimes the entire jackal’s 
head is sold, skin and all. The process of manufacture of the 
horn is as follows. After the brain has been removed, the skin is 
stripped off, a limited area of the skull, and the bone at the place 
of junction of the sagittal and lambdoid above the occipital for¬ 
amen is filed away, so that only a point, like a bony outgrowth, 
is left. The skin is then brought back, and pressed over the little 
horn which pierces it. The horn is also said to be made out of the 
molar tooth of a dog or jackal, introduced through a small hole in 
a piece of jackal’s skin, round which a little blood or turmeric 
paste is smeared to make it look more natural. In most cases 
only the horn, with a small piece of skull and skin, is sold. Some¬ 
times, instead of the skin from the part whore the horn is made, a 
piece of skin is taken from the snout, where the long black hairs 
are. The horn then appears surrounded by long black bushy 
hairs. The Kuruvikkarans explain that, when they see a jackal 
with such long hairs on the top of his head, they know that it 
possesses a horn. A horn-vendor, whom I interviewed, assured 
me that the possessor of a horn is a small jackal, which comes 
out of its hiding-place on full-moon nights to drink the dew. 
According to another version, the horn is only possessed by the 
leader of a pack of jackals. A nomad Dommara, whom I saw at 
Coimbatore, carried a bag containing a miscellaneous assortment 
of rubbish used in his capacity as medicine-man and snake-char¬ 
mer, which included a collection of spurious jackal horns. To 
prove the genuineness thereof, he showed me not only the horn, 
but also the feet with nails complete, as evidence that the horns 
were not made from the nails. Being charged with manufactur¬ 
ing the horns, he swore, by placing his hand on the head of a 
child who accompanied him, that he was not deceiving me. The 
largest of the horns in his bag, he gravely assured me, was from 
a jackal which he dug out of its hole on the last new-moon 
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night. The Sinhalese and Tamils regard the horn as a talisman, 
and believe that its fortunate possessor can command the reali¬ 
sation of every wish. Those who have jewels to conceal rest in 
perfect security if, along with them, they can deposit a nari- 
kompu. 1 2 The ayah ( nurse) of a friend who possessed such a 
talisman, remarked: “ Master going into any law-court, sure to 
win the case.” Two horns, which I possessed, were stolen from 
my study table, to bring luck to some Tamil member of my es¬ 
tablishment.” 

The nasal bone of a jackal or fox is similarly 2 used as a talisman, 
as would appear from the following testimony of the aforemen¬ 
tioned author from whom I have quoted above. “ The nasal 
bone of a jackal or fox, enclosed in a receptacle, is believed to ward 
off many evils. The nose of a hyjena is also held in great esti¬ 
mation as a charm. When a hysena is killed, the end of the nose 
is cut off and dried, and is supposed to be a sovereign charm in 
cases of difficult labour, indigestion, and boils, if applied to the 
nostril of the patient.” 3 

In this connection it would not, I trust, be out of place to men¬ 
tion that medicine-men all over India use parts of the dried 
skulls of dogs and the furs of various animals as charms or talis¬ 
mans for the cure of various ills that the human flesh is heir to. 
At a meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal held on the 1st 
March 1911, Mr. F. H. Burkill exhibited a collection of drugs—■ 
“ a Lepcha’s medicine-bag ”—and remarked as follows :— 

“ In the bazar of Naxalbari, Darjeeling Terai, I found recently 
a wandering Lepeha selling scraps for the cure of a variety of 
complaints. The sale of his medicines, he confessed, neither 
occupies his whole time nor satisfies his needs, for he acts as a 
coolie, when it suits him. He had for sale many scraps of fur 

1 Tennent, “ Ceylon ,” 1860, L 145. 

2 Omens and Superstitions of Southern India. By Edgar Thurston. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1912. pp. 189-191. 

3 Op. cit ., p. 191. 
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intended to be from to cure sleeplessness: there were bits of the 
skin of all the following animals—tiger, leopard, donkey, black 
bear ( Ursus torquatus), rhinoceros, musk deer, the wild cat 
( Felis chaus), the Himalayan cat-bear (JElurus fulgens) which he 
called Optunga, and the hybrid of the yak with a cow. Most 
of the skins he obtains from hunters. There were dried skulls 
or parts of skulls of musk-deer, the red dog ( Cyon dukhunensis ) 
and of a musk-rat, a manis, and of what he called Karang-karung, 
a rodent perhaps Lagomys ; teeth of tiger, Fdis chaus, pig, bear 
(probably Ursus lorqualus ), sloth-bear and young rhinoceros ; 
dried paws of a leopard, bear, and sloth bear; claws of a tiger ; 
bristles of a wild pig; half of an elephant’s rib, flesh of Cyon 
dukkunensis ; and the dried tongue of a tiger. **#**♦#* 
There was in his collection the dried leg of some bird of prey. 
He had a tortoise rib, a tortoise foot, bits of the dried body of the 
lizard Varanus bengalensis and the gill-cover of a mahsir fish 
(Barbus tor)." 1 

That the bones and teeth of animals form the stock-in-trade 
of the “ medicine-men ” throughout the oriental countries would 
appear from the following description ( penned by that well- 
known artist and traveller, Mr. R. Talbot Kelly in his Burmah 
Painted and Described ) of a Burmese quack’s dispensary, which 
included among others such uncanny charms as boars’ tusks and 
bits of bones :— 

“ Although I had an interpreter with me, my ignorance of the 
language unfortunately prevented my full enjoyment of much 
of the humour of the bazaar. I was attracted, however, by the 
singular appearance of a middle-aged man, who, squatting on the 
ground, was dispensing medicaments. His hair was coiled very 
much on the side of the head, around which was wound his colour¬ 
ed “ goung-boung ” (or turban), one end of which hung over his 
ear in a jaunty manner, which belied his apparent age. He proved 


^Journaland Proceedings of the Asiatic So ~\ety of Bengal, VoL 
VII., No 3 (for March 1911), pp. xclx—c. 
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to be the village doctor, and the strange wares spread upon the 
cloth before him were no less curious than his own appearance. 
These consisted of boar’s tusks and bits of bone, dried herbs, 
coloured stones, and the bark of various trees, little bottles con¬ 
taining powders and strange compounds, and various charms 
which if I were to describe them, would, I fear, shock the suscep¬ 
tibilities of many of my readers, but from which I judged that 
his were largely faith-cmea based upon superstition.” 1 

I shall conclude this paper with the following interesting notes 
on the subject of the Bihari belief in the efficacy of the so-called 
“ jackal’s horns ” as a talisman, which have been furnished to 
me by an intelligent young Bihari undergraduate Munshi Suraj- 
deo Prasad, 3rd clerk in the Law Department of the Manager’s 
Office, Raj Hathwa:— 

“ I have no personal knowledge as to the efficacy of ‘ jackal’s 
horns ’ as talismans, though, however, I have heard of people 
entertaining the superstitious belief that they are actually power¬ 
ful talismans. I have held a careful enquiry into the matter. 
The people of this part of the country (North Bihar) do not seem 
to know much about it. My enquiries were confined to the old 
and the experienced classes who are said to possess a knowledge 
of the existence of such marvellous objects as ‘ jackal’s horns ’ 
and the like, and to be skilled a little in the art of medicine. When 
making my enquiry I did not let people know anything about the 
facts stated in Mr. Sarat Chandra Mitra’s foregoing note, but 
simply expressed my desire to learn from them their beliefs 
about the ‘ jackal’s horns ’ and their efficacy as talismans. 
Most of them confirmed the belief that a man in possession of a 
‘ jackal’s horn ’ can attain his heart’s desires and can achieve 
success, wherever he may go with a particular object, taking 
with him a * jackal’s horn.’ 


1 Burma Painted and Described. By R. Talbot Kelly. London: 
Adam and Charles Black. 1905. pp. 59-60. 
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“ There are others who say that, if a roan should be in posses¬ 
sion of a ‘ jackal’s horn ’ and if his enemy should attack him 
with a weapon, it would not produce any injurious effect upon 
the man so assailed. 

“ There is another set of men who adhere to the belief that if 
a man have with him a ‘ jackal’s horn, ’ and if he unexpectedly 
fall in with a tiger or some other ferocious animal, the latter would 
only smell the man’s limbs and then turn its back, leaving him 
wholly uninjured. 

“ On being asked to state if they had ever personally verified 
the correctness of their beliefs and tried to ascertain the truth 
thereof, they denied personal experience and said that their 
beliefs were based on the hearsay of the people and on the 
statements of the hill snake-charmers. They have such a strong 
belief in the existence of ‘ jackal’s horns ’ that the idea of the 
manufacturing of such horns does not even seem to have 
ever struck them. But they could not satisfactorily answer 
the questions as to which kinds of the said animals possess 
horns and how a snake-charmer knows that a particular jackal 
possesses horns so that he goes about to kill it in order to take 
out the horns. 

“ An idea suggests itself to me that a class of native Baidyas, 
who obtain their livelihood by wandering about from village to 
village in this part of the country (North Bihar ), uttering the 
cry ‘ Baidya, baidya, ’ and taking with them a bag containing 
jaiphal (nutmegs), kaiphal (another kind of nut possessing med¬ 
icinal virtues ) and other drugs, as also the bones, skulls, etc., 
of various species of animals for the purpose of selling them to the 
illiterate folks of the countryside, may know much about the 
‘ jackal’s horn. ’ On some previous occasions, I had come 
across some of these village doctors ; but not having any neces¬ 
sity to make enquiries about the “ jackal’s horns,” I did not try 
to elicit the required information from them. Of late I have not 
met any of these men.” 
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Introduction. 


A FEW TIBETAN CUSTOMS AND A FEW 
THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY THEM. 

THE PRAYER-WHEELS 

By Shams-ttl-ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, 

B.A., Ph. D. 

( Read on 24 th September 1913.,) 

In my paper before the Society at its July meeting, at the 
outset, I divided the subject of the Prayer- 
Machines of the Tibetans into Prayer-flags, 
Prayer-Wheels, and Prayer-Beads or Rosaries. I then dwelt, 
at some length on the subject of the Prayer-flags and exhibited 
some of their small Prayer-flags and their prayer-streamers of 
variegated hues. To-day, I place before the society, a specimen 
of their small prayer-wheels, and will speak on the subject of 
these prayer-wheels which I saw at Darjeeling in their gompas 
or monasteries, at the family altars in private houses, and in the 
hands of the itinerant Lamas and their laymen and laywomen. 

The prayer-flags first draw our attention when entering into 
the compounds of Buddhist monasteries at Darjeeling. Then, the 
next thing that draws our immediate attention, is the number of 
prayer-wheels which we see arranged in a row on the two sides 
of the entrance to the monastery. These prayer-wheels are also 
spoken of by different travellers of Tibet, as prayer-barrels, 
prayer-cylinders, prayer-drums, prayer-mills and even as prayer- 
machines. They turn on an axis from the right to the left. 
They have Tibetan prayers inscribed on them on the outside. 
The axis in the hollow of the machine has a roll of paper— 
large or size according to the size of the machine—which is 
inscribed with Tibetan prayers. 

It was on the morning of the 21st of May 1913, that I saw, for 
the first time in my life, a Tibetan gompa 
of TprayOT-wheel" or monastery and its prayer-wheels, of both 
of which I had occasionally read a good deal. 
The prayer-wheels or barrels, which I saw at the gompa of 
Bhutia Basti. varied in size from 2 feet in height and 1 foot in 
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“ Pit AYER-VYHEELS " FOR XVVIi’.USO 

the Mystic Spell. 

The one on the right has its cover 
removed to show its roil of paper in¬ 
scribed with the mystic sentence. 

Om ! Mani Padmi: Huna * 
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diameter to 8 or 9 feet in height and 3 to 4 feet in diameter. In the 
above monastery, I saw in all 12 small barrel-shaped prayer- 
wheels—seven on the left while entering and five on the right. 
In the verandah on the right, I saw a large wheel, which one 
would rather call a machine. The worshipper on entering into the 
monastery, at first, turned all the twelve small wheels outside. 
He had simply to give a push to the wheels which then turned 
round for a number of times. He then thought, that he had, as 
it were, recited a number of prayers. He then went up the 
verandah and began to turn the huge wheel there. This was no 
light work. A weak person cannot do that easilj\ The wor¬ 
shipper sat himself down, and then, catching hold of a large strap 
attached to the wheel, began to pull it Thus, the wheel turned 
from right to left. The movement, which one has to give to 
the body while turning it, is like that rve observe in a person 
turning a grinding-mill, in our country. As, by long working 
at the grinding-mill, one exhausts himself, so, one can exhaust 
himself in the case of these prayer-machines. I think the work 
at these huge machines is heavier than that at a grinding-mill. 
I was touched at the devotion with which a pious old woman 
turned such a large prayer-wheel at the beautifully-situated 
monastery of Ging. The woman, I was told, was wandering 
from monastery to monastery to seek her heaven, depending 
upon the charity of the monasteries for her board and lodge, 
which were always free for such pilgrim-travellers. 

These big machines had, at the top, two small sticks or pegs, 
projecting about two or three inches from the outer surface of 
the barrel. In the revolution of the barrel, these projecting pegs 
struck two small bells that hung from the ceiling. The bells gave 
a sonorous sound, which gave, as it were, a solemn harmony to 
the movement of the wheel and produced a kind of rude music, 
which, however rude, added to the solemnity of the religious place 
in a sequestured comer of wild nature. 

These Prayer-wheels are often decorated. The projecting 
parts of the axis of the wheel are decorated with coloured cloths. 


a 
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Again, the barrel of the machine is painted with various gaudy 
colours which we often see on some of the temples of our country. 

Besides these wheels of different sizes which are seen in the 
monasteries, one sees smaller prayer-wheels 
Mani B &c' ySti0 ° m ' n the hands of Lamas and also in the 
hands of laymen of both sexes. While 
going about for their ordinary business purposes, they carry 
these small wheels in their hands and turn them with a view to 
acquire meritoriousness at all times. While turning these, they 
often repeat the sacred words : “ Om ! Mani Padme Hung! ’’ 
f.e. “ Hail! Jewel (Lord of Mercy) in the Lotus-Flower ” 1 

According to Col. Waddell, these words are believed to be “ the 
mystic spell ” of “the most popular of all the divinities of the 
later Buddhists, namely, the ‘ Lord of Mercy ” ( Avalclcita, in 
Tibetan Chan-rii-zi), who is supposed to be a potential Buddha 
who relinquished his prospect of becoming a Buddha, and of 
passing out of the world and existence into the Nirvana of 
extinction, in order to remain in heaven, and bo available to 
assist all men on earth who may call upon him to deliver them 
from earthly danger, to help them to reach paradise and escape 
hell.” The Tibetans believe that all “these three great objects ’* 
are “ easily secured by the mere utterance of the mystic 

spell.It is not even necessary to utter this spell 

to secure its efficiency. The mere looking at it in its written 
form is of equal benefit. Hence the spell is everywhere made 
to revolve before the eyes, it is twirled in myriads of prayer- 
wheels, incised on stones in cairns, carved and painted on 
buildings, as well as uttered by every lip throughout Tibet, 
Mongolia, Ladak, and the Himalayan Buddhist States down to 
Bliotan, and from Baikal to Western China. 2 ” 

1 “ Lhasa and its Mysteries ” by Dr. Austine Waddell (1905) p. 29. 
Vide also Dr. Waddell’s “ Buddhism of Tibet” pp. 148-14. 

1 Col. Waddell’s “ Lhasa and its Mysteries " p. 29. The first word Om 
( sfr) of this mystic spell is used in India as a kind of magic word or 
amulet. It is inscribed on books and tablets. I have seen it even in the 
Gujarati inscription of a Parsee tablet in a dharamsala erected at Sanjan. 
The Dharamsala was first erected by the late Mr. Vicaji Taraporewala, a 
Parsee, celebrated in all the country round Tarapore, and, at one time, 
much known in the court of the Nizam. Having fallen into ruin, a new one 
is erected. The tablet of this Dharamsala begins with the word sff 
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I have seen these mystic words written on side rocks, at several 
places, on my way to Sukhiapuri and Bangaroong. This is their 
most sacred prayer. It is like the Bi’smillah prayer of the Maho- 
medans, the Yatha Ahu Vairyo of the Zoroastrians, the Paler 
Nosier of the Christians. When at Darjeeling, on many a morn¬ 
ing, at a very early hour, I heard from my bed-room the low 
muttering voice of a Bhutia man or woman passing along the 
road, reciting this prayer, and turning his or her wheel. 

The word " Jlani ” in the above short prayer, which is 
generally inscribed on the prayer-wheel and with the recital of 
which a Tibetan turns the wheel, has given to the wheel its 
ordinary name of “ mani.” 1 The Tibetans know this wheel by 
the name of K'orio. 2 This wheel is always to be turned from the 
right to the left. 

It is said, that besides the machines of various sizes standing 
in the monasteries, and the small port- 

Jileeh atcTound! 56 able oues carried b - v the religious-minded, 
which we generally see in and round about 
Darjeeling, there are many of different sizes that are erected 
on the tops of mountains, and over the currents of rivers, 3 
where, turning by the force of winds and of the running 
waters, they repeat, by their movement, the prayers inscribed 
over them, and are believed to bring merit to the pious erectors, 
and good to the world round about. Some prayer-wheels are 
erected over fire-places, so that they may turn by the ascending 
currents of heated air. 4 In Tibet, even ordinary houses of a 
somewhat richer class of persons have a row of barrel-shaped 
prayer-wheels set up in a prominent part of the building, where it 
can be easily turned by the inmates or the visitors of the house. 3 

1 For a fuller account of the cult of the Tibetans, and of this “mani,” 
Vide “ Bod-Youl ou Tibet,” par 11. L. de MiUoue, (1906), pp. 241 e: eej. 

2 Ibid. p. 254. 

3 “Joumev to Lhasa and Central Tibet ” by Rai Sarat Chamlra Das 
Bahadur, C. I. E., p. 2S. 

1 “Diary of a Journey through Mongolia and Tibet ir. isDl and li-itZ 
by William WoodviiW Koekhiii (16U4J pp. Su-ST. 

■’ Ibid, p S06. 
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When one had no work to do he turned the wheel. 1 Itinerant 
Ringers carried these prayer-wheels and turned them while 
singing. 2 

Dr. Waddell speaks of the use of a kind of prayer-wheel in Tibet 
the like of which I have not seen in Darjeeling. It is “ a sta¬ 
tionary praying-wheel, which is turned like a spinning-top by 
twirling its upper stem.” 3 (For the figures of this prayer-wheel 
and the smaller hand wheels, vide the figures at the commence¬ 
ment of this paper. I am indebted to Dr. Waddell’s excellent 
book for these, figures.) 

People carried and turned these prayer-wheels even while 
riding. Dr. Sven Hedin speaks of two old Lamas, who “ as they 
rode incessantly turned their Korlehs, or prayer-wheels, mumbl¬ 
ing Om maneh padmeh hum ! without for one moment tiring, 
then voices rising and falling in a monotonous, sleepy sing- 
song.-* ” The smaller prayer-wheels are placed on the outer side 
of the monastery, so that, even when the monastery is closed, 
worshippers can go there and turn them. Rai Sarat Chandra 
Das Bahadur speaks of a monastery which was deserted, but 
still it was at times visited by women for “ turning the prayer- 
wheels outside the temple.” 0 While speaking of the castle of 
Diba Dongtse, he says: “ Around this (the central court-yard), 
on the sides, the building is 40 feet high, and has three stories, 
along the outer edge of which, on the court-yard side, 
are rows of drum-shaped prayer-wheels two feet high, 
and as much in diameter, that take the place of railings.” 0 
At times, they wore placed in the passages of palatial resid¬ 
ences of Cardinals, like that of the Potala, the palace of Delai 
Lama, where people turned them on their way to and back 
from the residences. 7 

1 Ibid. p. 248. 2 Ibid. p. 300. 

3 Dr. Waddell's “ Lhasa and its Mysteries,” pp. 405-406. 

4 “ Central Asia and Tibet. Towards the Holy City of Lhasa” By Sven 
Hedin, Vol. II (1903), p. 390. 

5 Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet. By Sarat Chandra Das, C.I.E. 

(1002)., pp. 24-25. < Ibid p. 98. 7 Ibid, p 166. 
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Now, what is the origin of this custom of turning the prayer- 
wheels, as a form of prayer. I think, the 
cy/inders m ° f thS3<! cusfcom has arisen from the form of ancient 
manuscripts which contained prayers. Even 
now, many an old Sanskrit manuscript is found written on rolls, 
i.e., large strips of papers that are rolled. 1 We know, that all 
horoscopes in India are prepared in rolls. It seems, that in old 
times, when prayers were written on rolls, one had to turn 
such rolls to recite the prayers. For the sake of conve¬ 
nience, these rolls were rolled round rods or poles which 
acted like axis and looked like cylinders or barrels. The 
worshipper went on turning the roll, as he read the prayer 
on it. In the case of many worshippers, the prayer was 
mechanically read without being understood. In such a case, 
the worshipper hastened in his work with a view to finish his roll. 
The work of reading a whole prayer-manuscript being long and 
tedious, at times, portions here and there were enjoined to be 
omitted or willingly omitted. The omissions hastened and thus 
shortened the work. Such a process went on gradually. It seems 
then to have proceeded to such an extent, that it came to be 
understood and believed that the turning of the roll from the 
beginning to the end, with the recital of a short prayer- 
formula amounted to a recital of the whole prayer inscribed on 
the roll. Then, gradually, even the recital of the short prayer- 
formula was ignored and the process came to a mere turning of 
the roller or wheel. Thus, in the gradual evolution of the ways or 
processes of recital, we find at the bottom, what we can term “the 
shortening-process.” It is the process, which one also finds in 
the case of the use of prayer-beads or rosaries, of which I will 
speak, later on, in another paper before the Society. The shor¬ 
tening-process seems to be at the bottom of all the different 
forms of the prayer-machines, though we cannot exactly trace— 


1 My friend Ervad Nusserwanjee Burjorjee Desai, in the course of tha 
discussion that followed the reading of this paper, said, that he had seen 
an old Parsee manuscript written on such a roll. 
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in fact one has not sufficient materials to trace—its evolution 
in the case of prayer-flags. 


As an instance of the shortening-process, in solemn matters, one 


Instance of a 


shortening process. 
Hip, Hip, Hurrah. 


may refer to the origin of the use of the words 
“ Hip, Hip, Hurrah". It is said, that Peter the 
Hermit went from village to village preaching 


the Crusades. He held the flag of the Cross in his hand and going 
to the villages shouted “Hierosolyrm est perdita," i.e., “Jerusalem 
is lost.” He called the Christians to a Crusade or Holy War, 


repeating these words and drawing their attention to the fact of 
their holy city of Jerusalem being in the hands of the Saracens. 


Afterwards, in order to save himself the trouble and the time of 


frequently repeating the whole sentence, he recited only the first 
letters,— h, i, and p —of the throo words of the above sentence. 
These three letters gave him the word “ Hip.” So, he repeated 
the word Hip. When he entered the villages shouting the word 
‘‘ Hip, Hip ”, the people responded to his appeal by shouting 
“ Hurrah ”. This instance, though not on all fours with our 
subject, illustrates, how man always tried to shorten all his work, 
even his recital of holy formulae and prayers. 


A FEW PARSEE RIDDLES. 

By Rustamji Nasabvanji Munshi, Esq. 

{Bead on 2Jfth September 1913 -) 

Dr. W. Schultz, a correspondent of the Solway Institute 
(Bruxelles), is now engaged in collecting all the works relating 
to riddles in every country of the world. The Chief of the 
Service of Documentation, Solway Institute, has, in his letter 
dated 20th March 1913, sought on his behalf the co-operation 
of this Society. 
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It is with a view to help Dr. Schultz that our learned and 
energetic Secretary, Shams-ul-ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, 
B.A., Ph. D. asked me to collect some riddles among us, the 
Parsees. So, I have collected about 150 riddles, and to-day, I 
beg to place some of them before our Society in the form of a 
Paper before sending them to Dr. Schultz. 

It appears that there is no collection of riddles among the 
Parsees in a printed book form. The riddles have been handed 
down to us from tradition and a few that are discussed in this 
Paper have been collected from some members of my family 
and from a lady friend. 

Messrs. Freire-Marreco and J. Myres, speaking of Stories, 
Songs, Proverbs and Riddles, say as follows :— 

“ None of these things arc to be despised as trivial. They 
represent the earliest attempts to exercise reason, imagination 
and memory, and no student of psj'chology or ethnology can 
afford to disregard them.” 1 

Again, “ In the lower culture riddles propound real problems 
for solution, they describe persons or things in a metaphor and 
the answer must discover its meaning. Thus riddles are used 
as a means of education, and even as a serious test of intel¬ 
lectual ability. Hence their prominence in folk-tales.” 2 

I give below a few riddles 3 known among the Parsees with 
transliteration, translation and with explanation where necessary. 
This paper does not exhaust the store of riddles. They would 
serve as a specimen of riddles now in vogue amongst our com¬ 
munity. Apart from their intellectual or educative value, they 
serve as one of the innocent and instructive pastimes of the 
younger folks of the community. 

1 Notes and Queries on Anthropology by B. Freire-Marreco and 
•T. Mvres, 4th. ed., London, 1912, page 210. 

5 Ibid, page 214. 

5 In the 14 riddles which arc discussed in this Paper, the words at the 
end of the riddles following o dash (—), are the replies to the riddles. 
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1.—FIRE. 

■wtUMl 5tid>ii tUHl. 

RgHl* Hi y Mi'll siiiMl.—’“UftW. 

Transliteration.— Atya datya, bhoyman d'atyh, 

Sahvar pade M sunnana gdnthyi. — Atash. 
Translation. —What is that thing which is buried in ground (at 
night time), and turned into bars of gold the 
next morning— Fire. 

The Parsees hold fire in reverence. So they do not extinguish 
it at night after the household work is done but cover it over 
■with—bury, as it were, under—ashes. If the fire is extinguished 
they consider it a bad omen. So they cover it very care¬ 
fully. Uncovering it the next morning from under the ashes, 
they kindle it with fuel when it shines, as it were, like the bars 
of gold. 

The words “ Atya. datya,” with which the riddle opens, are 
meaningless. They seem to have been used only to rhyme with 
the last word “ datya.'' 

2—RAINS. 

tsiM\ ai'A hH «Uw.—«iwifc. 

Transliteration. —“ Chhhpri Chhdpri mudh verae — Varsad. 

Translation —The honey is spread broadcast from roof to 
roof— Rains. 

Rain which is productive of prosperity and plenty is supposed 
to be as sweet as honey. 


3.—HAIL. 

*1<*MI *l«V»li dUl, 

Midi Hiii Miicii diidi Htji (jidi Mi. 

Transliteration.— R'ajana raj-man nathi, ranina bagman nathi, 
Khatan pun khavathn nathi , todttan pun 
tooltan nathi —Karan. 
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Translation. —What is it that is neither in the territory of the 
king nor in the garden of the queen? Eat as much 
as you will, yet it is in extreme abundance—and 
break it as you like it is not broken— Hail. 

4.—ICE. 

5»W>{l*ti M«i>, 

ttftl *lWU £ 'W1 —■•I**. 

Transliteration— Oarmiman pani, thundiman paththar, 

Dardino osad evo Jeon hoon war ? —Baraf. 
Translation. —I am water in the hot season, and stone in the cold; 

I am also medicine for the patient—what man, 
then, am I ?—Ice. 

5.—THE SUN AND THE MOON. 
otlfcT *><tl «tH 

(*Vl) Jtf'll ^ a t'i- 

Transliteration :— Bhai sahvare farva ja6 

(Ane) balien raid farva jac. — Subya and 
Chandra. 

Translation. —The brother goes out for a walk in the morning 
and the sister strolls about at night.— The Scn 
and the Moon. 

In this riddle the Sun is represented by the brother (male) and 
the Moon by the sister (female). The Sun and the Moon are 
often spoken of as male and female. *‘A handsome man is com¬ 
pared by oriental writers to the Sun, but the beauty of a woman 
is always compared to that of the Moon.” 1 Amongst the 
Parsees, the red pigment mark on a man’s forehead “ is long 
and vertical like the rays of the sun, and that on a woman’s 
forehead round like the moon.” 2 

1 Symbolism in the Marriage Ceremonies of Different Nations by 
Shams-ul-Ulama Dr. Jivnnji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph. D. (Bom; 
1909), p. 15. Vide also Journal Anthropological Society,\ol. V, p. 253. 
- Ibid. 


0 
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6.—STARS. 

SU-fl »t*l 

df$ 3U3l|!^—ctP.l- 

Transliteration .—Thidi bhari rai 

Koithi nahi garni. —TaRA. 

Translation .—A plateful of mustard (seeds) which could not be 
counted by anybody.— Stars. 

Here the sky is compared to a plate and the stars in the sky, 
to grains of mustard. 


7.—SHADOW. 

^ <$l-i ^ 

Rm tscti =41*1 &,•—tSOll- 
Transliteration .—£vi Icai chij chhe gene mas, lohee Ice had nalhi 
ane je nirjeeve chkatdn hale chdle chhe .— 
Chhanyo. 

Translation .—What is that thing, which has neither flesh, blood 
nor bone, and which, though inanimate, moves 
freely about ?— Shadow. 


8.—TOWER OF SILENCE. 

Hiji cuc-td n*a, 

■^3 Miji 5siM| — : 

Transliteration .—Manas chhe pun boltoon nalhi, 

Gher chhe pun ckhaproon nathi. —Dokhmu. 

Translation .—What is that house which is roofless, and in 
which though there is a person, that person 
neither speaks, nor moves ?— Tower of Silence. 

The Parsee Tower of Silence is a round houselike structure 
without a roof. 
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9—TODDY. 

«Uw—mil- 

Transliteration.— Jungal jahammn doodh verae. —Taadi. 

Translation. —What is the milk which is dropped in a jungle?— 
Toddy. 

Toddy, which is a favourite drink in India, is much esteemed 
and appreciated as being very nutricious and pleasant when 
drunk moderately in the pure state. It is sweet and as white 
as milk. It is also spoken of as “ the mother’s milk ” (^ 1*43 
Hence, it is considered in this riddle to be as good and 
nutricious as milk itself. The toddy palms grow in all parts of 
the country in unfrequented places as well as in gardens. 

—T— 

10.—RUPEE. 

MUMft Ml** JSsKHl 311-0 

Transliteration.— Mctthhli mafak chulke chhe, rakabinn jevun gole 
chhe, darek jan vapre chhe , pun koi khatu 
nathi. —Rupio. 

Translation. —It shines like a fish, is round like a dish. Every 
one uses it, but nobody eats it.—R upee. 


11—NEEDLE AND THREAD. 

»UitQ wfl rftl -HU S’itli 

=lu3li.—%U h liU 

Transliteration.— Atlee .sarkhi matookke, tehno ek vdr jetlo 
chotlo. —Soy Doko. 

Translation. —What a stunted little thing! And it has a plait 
of hair, a yard long.—N eedle and ihkead. 
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12.—SALT. 

*0$ Miai m\ *i(i, “M'S ^ spu 
• fln 5 ! ^ **«* 'ifi. *ki Isa =hl s a.— 

Transliteration.— Safed pun sakar ndhi, chalke pun nahi leach, 
Peegle pun baraf nahi, soda khao chho sath .— 
Nimak. 

Translation.— Though white, it is yet - not sugar: bright, yet not 
glass; melting, yet not snow; but you always eat 
it.—S alt. 

13.—CLOVE. 

ifti eft 'hp. tft s ui.—t-t'in- 

Transliteration.— Kalo sidhdhi, line rw'ilhe char shingdan .— 
Lavang. 

Translation. —A black negro, with four horns on head.—C love. 
14—CARDAMOM. 

>u*a. efti m m 

Transliteration.— Gori gori mae tihna lcaran karan bachchan .— 
£lchi. 

Translation. —Which is that mother whose skin is white and 
whose babes are black '?—Cardamom. 


HISTORY OF THE PATHARE PRABHUS AND 
THEIR GURUS OR SPIRITUAL GUIDES. 

By Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshx, F.R.G.S. 

(Read on 22 nd October 1913.) 

The Pathare Prabhus or as they are sometimes called Pattan 
(Patane) Prabhus are an important and influential section of 
the old Hindu inhabitants of the town and island of Bombay. 
Like their ancient spiritual guides, the Yajurvedi Brahmans and 
their namesake and cousins the Pathare Somavanshis, the Pathare 
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Prabhus have pla 3 'ed a conspicuous part in the early settlement 
and development of Bombay ; and under the Hindu and Maho- 
medan rulers, as well as under the British Government, the mem¬ 
bers of this community have held positions of trust and respon¬ 
sibility in the Northern Konkan. By their manly appearance, 
their well known hospitality, their generous and frank disposi¬ 
tion, their magnificent style of living, bordering on extravagance, 
and by their dress, habits and customs, the Pathare Prabhus 
seem to be deservedly entitled to the claims of a high Kshatriya 
descent. A correct and reliable account of this important com¬ 
munity would, therefore, not only be of great interest and value 
to the Pathare Prabhus, but it would be of great use also in 
elucidating the early history of Bombay. 

There are four accounts of the Pathare Prabhus available at 
present, but unfortunately in none of them has any serious 
attempt been made to trace the authentic history of this inter¬ 
esting community. This is no doubt due to lack of materials 
and want of knowledge as to the proper sources from which 
such materials could be easily secured. Mr. Navak in his short 
account of the Pattana (T'hh) Prabhus appears to have made a 
praiseworthy attempt to collect the right kind of materials, but 
he did not take the care to sift the grains of historical truth 
from a mass of legendary chaff. He had the best interests of 
the community at heart, but this excess of zeal carries him to 
such an extent that for the glorification of his community and 
to prove that the Prabhus are genuine Kshatriyas, he has sought 
the help of the legends of fictitious mortals and celestial im¬ 
mortals. The history of the Pathare Prabhus is so closely 
connected with the history of their old Gurus or Spiritual Guides 
that for a correct elucidation of the history of the former a 
knowledge of the history and advent into the Northern Konkan 
of the latter is essential. The latter possess firmans, patents and 
other documents in Persian, Sanskrit, English and Marathi that 
throw a considerable light on the early history of Bombay and 
Northern Konkan. Within the last twelve or thirteen years 
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some of these documents have come into the possession of the 
present writer owing to the demise of his maternal uncle who was 
a descendant of the Raj Guru of Bhimdev and these documents 
were of some use to him in the preparation of his sketch of the 
“ Early History of Bombay.” 

In the Bombay Gazetteer, Volume XIII, Parti, thePrabhus 
are described as Patane Prabhus. In Shamrao Moroji Nayak’s 
account of this community, they are designated as Pattana 
Prabhus, and in the Bombay City Gazetteer they are called 
Pathare Prabhus. This shows that both these designations 
are applied to the members of this community. The ques¬ 
tion arises as to which of these two terms is the correct 
designation of the caste and which is of an earlier date. I am 
of opinion that the name ‘ Pathare ’ is the tribal name of the 
community and therefore it is of an earlier date. Let us now 
see what is the origin of the name ‘ Pathare.’ One explanation 
given about the origin of the name is that the Kshatriyas of 
India in the course-of their migration into the Punjaub settled 
at Pathar-kota which is situated in the Southern range of the 
Himalayas and on the route to Kashmir. But if the Kshatriyas 
settled at Pathar-kota, as is alleged, it is inexplicable why the 
Bombay Prabhus alone and not the numerous other sections of 
the Kshatriyas came to be called by the tribal name of Pathare • 
Again, there is no historical or traditional evidence to support 
this theory. It must, therefore, be dismissed as a pure fiction. 
A second explanation given about the origin of the word Pathare 
is that when the Kshatriyas were pursued by the Brahman 
hero Parashuram, they took shelter on the back of the mountain 
Meru and hence the Prabhus who are Kshatriyas came to be 
called Patharis. But in the first place, as we know, the exis¬ 
tence of the mountain Meru is a myth pure and simple. Ac¬ 
cording to our Purans the mountain Meru forms the centre of 
the Sapta-Dvipas or seven continents of our Earth and it is 
believed that all the planets revolve round it. The story of the 
connection of the Pathare Prabhus with the patha ( back ) of 
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Meru is worthy of as much credence as the myth about the 
existence of the seven seas of milk, honey, butter, curds, 
etcetera. This theory must, therefore, be rejected as puerile and 
fictitious. Leaving aside the region of myths and fictions, if we 
come to the province of genuine history the names of two royal 
dynasties suggest themselves to us in connection with the origin 
of the name Pathare. These two royal dynasties 1 are (1) the 
Parihars of the Purans (or the Parihars of history) and (2) the 
Imperial Pratihars of Kanauj and Rajputana. 

In the Pratisarga Parva of the Bhavishya Puran a whole 
chapter is devoted to the narration of the history of the Kings 
of the Parihar dynasty. In dealing with the stories and 
accounts of Kings, etc., given in our Purans, it is necessary to 
take great care and precaution to see that the events narrated 
therein arc corroborated by independent historical evidence. 
The Parihar dynasty is known to scholars and writers on the 
antiquities and ancient history of India, and the late Mr. A. M. 
T. Jackson makes a prominent reference to this dynasty in his 
learned notes on. the caste legends of Bhinamal. 2 Speaking 
about the Devalas of Bhinamal, Mr. Jackson observes that the 
Devalas are believed to have come from Kashmir with Jog Swami 
who is said to have been a Yaksha of the R.akshasa division of 
Parihar Rajputs. The other division of the Parihars were the 
Gerasias of Abu who in virtue of the fire baptism of Agnikund 
became Kshatriyas. Mr. Jackson holds that the Parihars 
were one of the principal sections of the Agnikula dynasties. 
“ It is notable,’' remarks Mr. Jackson' (in his Bhinamal 
caste legends )' “ that the genealogies of two of the most impor¬ 
tant Agnikula races, the Paramars and the Chauhans go - to 
the year 800 A.D. and taking this fact in connection with the 
prevalence of the surnames Pawar and Chawau among the 

1 In reality, the Parihars, Praihars and Pratihars are the different 
designations of one and the same dynasty. But as in the Pratisarga 
Parva of the Bhavishya Puran the name Pratihar does not occur, the 
Puranic account is given separately under the title of Parihar Kings. 

2 Bom. Gaz., VoL I, p. 1, 467. 
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Gurjars in such remote places as the Punjaub and Khandesh, it 
is obvious that these two tribes and therefore also the two other 
Agni-kula races, the Parihars and Solankis are, if not of Gurjar 
origin, at all events, members of the great horde of Northern 
invaders whom the Gurjars led.” 

We find from the concluding lines of the fourth chapter of 
the Pratisarga Parva, Bhavishya Puran that the Parihars were 
Pawakiya kings, that is, they belonged to the Agni-kula dynas¬ 
ties. And we have shewn above that this statement is corro¬ 
borated by historical testimony. We further learn from the 
same source ( of which interesting extracts in the original Sans¬ 
krit text are given in the foot-note 1 ) that the Parihars were 

I 45T I 

srffc wwl ftwt enaT i 

srasrc sr ct^t Xdr n 

*rlg$r spftsfttFftfSft n 
SWIW fir TF-d ?Pr gtsfoft ii 

dlFwl <R*T get: fiT TT^d fag.-grig i 

*TIf3T cFf wm g^Tf^cT: ll 

jfe otpiw err* l 

X X x x 

si<lW §dT dni^r ftrassr I 
^r JTflfr *«ri fr^r 4? ^rs«rrg n 

X X X X 

fd gdrs*tdd I 

rawr ^ ^ n 

j^dT ja ^ gr%dtsv^g | 


x x x x 
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divided into several branches, one o£ which founded the city of 
Nadia in Gauddesh, a second branch invaded the country of the 
Rattas, took Mahiwati (Mahishmati ?) and reigned there, and a 
third branch founded the city of Kalinjar. Kalinjar was the 
capital of the kings of the Kalchuri dynasty, and in all their 
grants and inscriptions the Kalchuris always styled themselves as 
Kalinjarpur-varadhishwar or the lords of Kalinjar, the best of citi¬ 
es.* This Kalinjar can be easily identified with the celebrated 
hillfort of Kalinjar in the Banda district of the United Provinces. 
Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar in his able paper on “ Foreign Element 
in the Hindu Population ” states that the earliest Kalchuri 
family of which records have been found and whioh appears to 
be the Imperial dynasty was that ruling over the Nasik and 
Khandesh districts, Gujarat and Malwa, and reigning in all 
probability at Mahishmati. 3 And if Mahiwati mentioned in the 
Pratisarga Parva referred to above, be the same as Mahishmati, 
just as Kalinjar is identified with the capital of the Kalchuris, 
then it follows that the Kalohuris were a branch of the Parihar 
kings mentioned in the Purans. Now the Kalchuris of the 
Central Provinces in many of their inscriptions style themselves 

azrasnw ^5 1 

nfrctft u 5 tt 11 

fRt ^ 1 \ 

1 The reference to Javachandra and Sahoddln in the Partisarga Parra 
is one of the numerous instances of later interpolations that have crept in 
the Purdns. But it is useful for the purpose of our account as Jaya- 
chandra was the last independent Hindu King of Kanauj. Sahoddin 
referred to afiove can be indentifled with Shahab-ud-din Ghori who in 
1198 A.D. defeated and killed Jayachandra, the Hindu King of Kanauj _ 
The migration of the Patbare (Pratihdr) Prabhus must have taken 
place between the invasions of the Mahomed of Ghazni and Shahab-ud-din 
Ghori, i.e., between the 11th and 12th centuries of the Christian era. 

2 Ep. Ind. VoL X, p. 297. 

3 Bhandarkar's Foreign Element in Hindu Populatoin, p. 14. 


7 
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as Haihayas and trace their lineage to Kartavirya or Sahasrar- 
juna . 1 From the Bombay Gazetteer Vol. XIII, Part I, page 87, 
we find that the Kayastha Prabhus of Maharashtra also claim 
descent from Sahasrarjuna. If it is correct to trace the name 
Pathare to the Parihar dynasty, and as the Pathare Prabhus and 
the Kayastha Prabhus, bear the common designation of Prabhus, 
would it be wrong to infer that the Pathares and Kayasthas 
originally sprang from the same stock ? But in this respect it 
must be borne in mind that the term ‘ Prabhu ’ is not the tribal 
name of these communities, and unless any further historical or 
traditional evidence is forthcoming about their common descent, 
it is not safe to arrive at any definite conclusion. As I have 
already stated the choice about the origin of the name Pathare 
lies between the terms Praihars and Pratihars, and as phoneti¬ 
cally it is easier to trace the name Pathare to the name Pratihar, 
we shall presently discuss the propriety or suitableness of the 
latter designation. 

According to Chand, the celebrated bard of the Rajput kings 
the terms Parihar and Pratihar are identical, and he derives the 
names Parihar and Pratihar from Prithika-Dwar or earth-portal 
by which he means the third champion or door-keeper. 2 The 
Puranic legend recites that on one occasion the god Shiva 
wanted to give a protector to the Brahmans of Mount Abu. So 
he created Pratihar who rose from the flame with a bow in hand. 
When he went against the enemies of the Brahmans his foot 
slipped and he was kept to guard the gates. He received the 
desert as his country and according to the bard Chand, he never 
rose to any high power. 3 But this is not correct, for we know as 
a historical fact that the Pratihars had risen to a very high 
power. They were known as the Imperial Pratihar dynasty of 
Kanauj. About the middle of the 8th century they had extend¬ 
ed their power far beyond Rajputana, carried arms as far east¬ 
ward as Bengal and had established themselves as sovereigns of 

1 Ep. Ind. VoL I, 87, 268 ; Vol'. II, p. 5. 

a Bombay Gaz. VoL IX, Part 1, p. 484. 

3 Bom. Gaz. Vol. IX, Part I, pp. 484, 480, 
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Kanauj. They have bean called Juzr ( Gurjara) kiiigs by Arab 
writers like A1 Masudi, Abu Zaid and others, and are spoken 
of as constantly fighting against the Rashtrakutas. 1 * Two of 
these Pratihar kings, viz., Mahipal and Mahendrapal have been 
immortalized by the Sanskrit poet Rajashekhar who styles 
them Raghukula-tilaka or ornaments of the house of Raghu and 
Raghugramani or leaders of the Raghus.* The Pratihar kings 
styled themselves as Parauia-Vaisknava, Parama-Maheshwara 
and Parama-Bhagawati-Bhaktas, and therefore they seem to 
have been the followers of Vishnu, as well as of Shiva and 
Bhavani. 3 Rajashekhar informs us that the Pratihar kings 
were descended ^from the Raghu-kula, that is, the family of 
Rama. But instead of tracing their origin to Rama the great 
hero of Ramayana, the Pratihars claim descent from Rama’s 
brother Lakshmana. In a Gwalior inscription * it is said that 
Lakshmana got the distinction of Pratihara on account of his 
pratiharau vidlii or act of repelling enemies in his fight with 
Meghanad, son of Indrajit and grandson of Rawana. We know 
that the word Pratihara is derived from srfit+ir ( fO and it means 
to beat back or repel. Elsewhere it is stated that Lakshmana 
and his descendants came to be styled Pratihars, because during 
Rama’s exile for fourteen years Lakshman acted as his Prati¬ 
hara or champion. At any rate the word Pratihara came to be 
considered as a term of honour and it appears to have been 
adopted not only by the Suryavanshis but also by the Soma- 
vanshis, and hence we have among us in Bombay at present 
Pathare Suryavanshi Prabhus and Pathare Somavanshis. I am, 
therefore, of opinion that the word Pathare is a tribal name and 
that it is derived from the name Pratihara (Pratihara -= Padihar 
or Patihar = Pathara or Pathari). 


1 Jour. Bom. Asiatic Society, VoL XXI, p. 422 and Bhandarkar’s 
Foreign Element, etc. p. 16. 

- V. S. Apte’s Life and Writings of Rajashekhar p. 9 ; Rajaahekhar's 
Karpura M.nnjari by Konow and Lanman p. 178. 

3 Ep. Ind. VoL V, 211.' 

1 Arch. Survey of India, Annual Report 1903-1, p. 280. 
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A brief description of Kanauj and its Pratihara kings will 
not be out of place here. Its ancient name is Kanyakubja or 
city of the hump-backed maidens. According to the legend 
given in the Ramayana this city wa3 founded by a king Kusi- 
nabha who had a hundred daughters. They scornfully rejected 
the love of the mighty hermit Vayu who in revenge made them 
hump-backed; and from that time the city came to be called 
Kanyakubja. Coming to the historical period, we find that 
in 643 A.D. when the famous Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang 
visited Kanauj, it was at the very zenith of its prosperity under 
Harsha Vardhana or Siladitya. Hiuen Tsang gives a vivid 
description of the city and its king Harsha. The town was 
over three miles in length, one mile in breadth, and surrounded 
by a moat and fortified by a strong lofty tower. There were 
one hundred monasteries ocoupied by ten thousand priests and 
the temples of the Hindu Gods numbered two hundred. Valu¬ 
able merchandise was collected in the oity, the people were 
prosperous and the houses rich and well-built. About the 
beginning of the 9th century when Chakrayudha, a descendant 
of Harsha was reigning, Kanauj was invaded by the Gurjar 
Pratiharas from Raj putana led by their King Nagabhatta, 
Chakrayudha was defeated and the Pratihara king added Pan- 
chal to his kingdom and made Kanauj the capital of his domi¬ 
nions. Under Nagabhatta’s grandson, Bhoj I, Kanauj again 
became the seat of a great empire. He reigned from 840 to 890, 
that is, for a period of 50 years, and various inscriptions of his 
period prove that his dominions included Gwalior, Oudh, 
Saurashtra (Kathiawar) and a portion of the Punjaub. 
Bhoja was succeeded by his son Mahendrapal or Nirbhara who 
was also a powerful prince. But during the reign of his 
son Mahipal, Kanauj- was temporarily captured by the 
Rashtra-kuta king Indra III. The .next Pratihara kings 
were Devala and Rajyapala. It was during the reign of 
Rajyapal that Kanauj was invaded by Mahomed of Ghazni. 
Early in the month of December 1018, Mahomed appeared 
before the holy city of Mathura, plundered and burnt it, 
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and at the close of the month he marched against Kanauj. 
The Pratihara king Rajyapal was not able to offer any resis¬ 
tance. Mahomed captured the city and allowed his troops to 
plunder it to their heart’s content. Many fled, many were cap 
tured and the number of those that were killed was very large 
Kanauj contained ten thousand temples of Hindu Gods and all 
of these were destroyed by Mahomed. 1 In all likelihood it was 
during this critical period that the Pathare ( Pratihara) Prabhus 
migrated to Paithan. 

The name Pattana or Patane by which the Prabhus are some¬ 
times called is of a later origin, and appears to be a local desig¬ 
nation. In his dictionary of the Marathi language, Molesworth 
states that the Parbhus (Prabhus) are divided into two 
sub-divisions, and MMl^r. Of the distinction 

says he, the origin is from a (Vaidehak ) father and a 
(Mahishya) mother. Of the distinction Patanya 
(TifTIW) the origin is from a Kshatriya male in commerce with 
his wife on the second day of her menstruation. And all this 
precious information is given on the authority of some 1 ’ 

or sentence in a worthless book called Jati-vivek. This is a 
monstrous lie and a disgraceful libel on the fair name of the 
Prabhu communities perpetrated, no doubt, by some Shastris of 
a certain Brahman community who assisted Molesworth in his 
work. 

Another explanation given for the origin of the name Pattana 
or Patane is that the Prabhus have lost their former power 
and have become a fallen and degraded community. But this 
theory does not stand the test of reason, research or grammar. 
Had the Prabhu3 been so called on account of their fallen condi¬ 
tion, the proper expression would have been patiia or pada- 
bhrashta Prabhus and not Pattana Prabhus because the word 
Pattana ( TtFT ) means a town or city and not a fallen or degra¬ 
ded person. The Sahyadrikhand contains an account of the 


1 United Provinces Gaz., Vol IX, 122. 
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origin of the Pathare or Pattan Prabhus. As is generally the case 
with all mythological accounts, this account is full of poetic 
exaggerations. However, on a careful examination of it, I find 
that it gives us a clue to the correct origin of the name Pattana, 
and to their migration, first to Paithan and thence to the 
Northern Konkan. The correct date of Sahyadrikhand is not 
known, but it is well-known that the Peshwa Balaji Bajirao 
tried his best to destory all copies of this work because it con¬ 
tained some passages unfavourable to the Peshwa’s caste; and 
it can, therefore, safely be assumed that the work must be of a 
date not later than the seventeenth century of the Christian era. 
And as it is distinctly stated at chapter 35 of the Sahyadri¬ 
khand that the Pathare Prabhus migrated from their original 
seat (in the United Provinces) to Paithan and subsequently to 
the Northern Konkan, the work must have been compiled after 
the Pathares had come and settled in the Konkan. 

According to the Sahyadrikhand (Chapter 28), on one 
occasion, King Ashwapati of the solar race, a supposed patron 
or ancestor of the Pathare Prabhus, happened to go to the holy 
city of Paithan. While he was staying in that city the sage 
Bhrigu also happened to come there. But owing to his other 
engagements the king was not able to receive him with the 
honours due to his high and sacred position. Bhrigu was 
offended at this and being greatly enraged he cursed the king to 
the effect that from that day he would lose his sovereign power 
and that his race would become extinct. Thereupon, the King 
fell at the feet of the sage and implored his forgiveness. To this 
the sage replied that his words Vere bound to take their effect, 
but, as a favour, he granted that, in future, the King’s 
descendants would be required to maintain themselves not by 
the power of the sword but by the power of the pen. And 
he further ordained that their family name Pathare Prabhu 
shall be changed to Paithan-Pattan Prabhu or Paithan Prabhu 
in memory of the event. In the narrative of the Prabhus, given 
in the Sahyadrikhand, the author of the work distinctly hints 
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that the name Pattan is a local one and has its origin with the 
city of Paithan. In this respect the following lines from the 
original Sanskrit text are worthy of note:— 

^iht jprr ^Iq^rrf^rRr i 

qrctfftr: srrcra' *r % n 

The author of the Sahyadrikhand could not have keen unaware 
of the fact that Pratishthana is the correct Sanskrit form of the 
word Paithan ; but he appears to have used the term Paitlian 
Pattan in order to emphasize the fact of the name Pattan being 
derived from the city of Paithan. We generally find that 
people coming from a foreign land or city are often called after 
the name of the place or city to which they originally belonged. 
Thus people coming from Marwad are called Marwadis; those 
from Jodhpur, Jodhpuris; and those from Karwar, are called 
Karwaris. Curiously enough the Gurus or Spiritual guides of 
the Pathare Prabhus who migrated with them from Paithan to 
the Northern Konkan were called Paithankars 1 as will be 
shown hereafter. 

From all that has been stated above and from the historical 
and traditional evidence that has been adduced and considered, 
I come to the conclusion that the Pathare Prabhus are 
Kshatriyas, that the name Pathare is a tribal designation, and 
that it owes its origin to the family designation of the 

1 As I have already stated, at the commencement of this paper, some 
important Firmans in Persian and other historical documents belonging 
to the family of the old Raj-Guru of Ramadev and Bhimadev have 
recently come into my possession. At the request of Mr. S. M. Edwardes 
I. C. S., C. V. O. five of these documents were sent by me to him and 
Mr.Edwardes sent them to Khan Bahadur Fazlullah who was then writing 
the Chapter on the Mahomedan period of the history of Bombay town. 
Mr. Edwardes' letter to me dated 26th April 1901 is interesting for the 
purpose of our inquiry as it refers to the ‘ Paithakars ’. I therefore 
give the following extracts therefrom :—“ Fazlullah has returned to me the 
five Persian documents with the opinion that they refer to lands and 
persons not in the island of Bombay, but in the Thana district. They 
purport to be grants of land by the Ghclani to a family of Paithankars.” 
Sultan Bahadur Gilani who had revolted against the Gujerat King 
Sultan Mahomed Begada in 149?, seized Mabim (Bombay), burnt it, 
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Pratihara Kings of Kanauj and Rajputana. From their original 
home which, in all probability, was in the United Provinces, 
the Pathare Prabhus migrated between the 11th and 12th 
century of the Christian era to Paithan, and from Paithan, at 
the close of the 13th century (in 1294) they came to the Nor¬ 
thern Konkan, along with their Gurus or Spiritual Guides who 
were, as will be shown hereafter, followers of the Katyayana 
Sutra of the White Yajurveda. The late Rao Bahadur R. S.. 
Jayakar, a prominent member of the Pathare Prabhu com¬ 
munity in his paper on the “ Pathare Prabhus of Bombay,” 
read before the Anthropological Society of Bombay in 1907 
observes, as follows:—“ Originally the Shukla Yajurvediya 
Brahmans, called the Palshikar Brahmans who had accompanied 
the Prabhus from Paithan were their priests. And the Scrip¬ 
tures enjoin that their rituals and ceremonies must be per¬ 
formed in accordance therewith, namely, Yajurveda, since 
Dhanurveda is contained in the Yajurveda which is the Veda of 
the Kshatriyas. And since the Palshikar Brahmans belong to 
the Yajurveda they are their proper Priests and Gurus. Karma 
Kanda is contained in the Yajurveda and these Brahmans per¬ 
form their own rituals and ceremonies in accordance therewith 
(i.e. Katyayan Sutra).” That the rituals.and ceremonies of the 
Pathare Prabhus were and ought to be performed in accordance 
with the Katyayana Sutras is borne out by the following lines 
from the Sahyadrikhand, Chapter 36:— 

*rj: 5TF5TT ^RiUTfo I £5 'fiTc^TFTff II 

’gra spr i ii 


and seized many ships belonging to the King of Gujerat. The latter 
sent a large force, both by land and sea, against Gilani. But the ships 
were wrecked in a storm and the admiral and sailors were taken prisoners 
by Gilani. Eventually, a large force, composed of the troops of Bedar 
Ahraednagar and Bijapur, was sent against Bahadur Gilani who was 
defeated and killed in a battle near Kolhapur. Sir James Campbell, 
(Bombay Gazeteer Vol. I, 33) says that there is some discrepancy 
between Ferishta, Ras Mdld and other authorities concerning the date 
of the above incidents in Gilani's temporary rule as Sultan. In this 
respect, the five Persian documents, referred to above, will be valuable 
in determining the correct date of Gilani’s possession of and rule in 
Salsette. 
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That is to say, all the religious ceremonies of the Pathare 
Prabhus should be performed in accordance with the Katyayana 
Sutras of Yajur Veda and accompanied with the proper Vedic 
mantras and rituals. 

It has been stated before that the history of the Pathare 
Prabhus is to some extent closely connected with the history of 
their Gurus or Spiritual guides who as stated above were follow¬ 
ers of the Katyayan Sutras of the White Yajurveda, and who 
migrated with them to the Konkan. Before I proceed to give 
an account of the Yajurvedi Gurus or Spiritual guides of the 
Prabhus, for the better illustration of the subject, I consider it 
necessary to say a few words about the origin and divisions of 
the Vedas and more especially' about the relative function and 
nature of the Yajur Veda and the Katayayan Sutras. 

In the beginning there was only one Veda and that Veda was 
the Yajur Veda (vrahv ?T5j%: )■ According to the Vayu and 
Vishnu Purans this one Veda of the Aryans consisted of one 
hundred thousand Mantras or verses. 1 The Charanavyuha also 
supports this view. The details given in the Vishnu Pur&n 
about the divisions of the Vedas are highly interesting, and I 
therefore give them below in their original form :— 

3 rraf[ M srfmT<: i afta: i 

*o 

aat ^ m: fK^r: aaisq- *itr<gr u n 
aats^ «Tap sqisissnaaTllaflsat i 
^acars aaar -.qaiia s*: ii * ii 

X X X X 

asm '-5IHT i 

m a=nti? affr ayircnra u ® n 

laiffg a ritiafa: i 

laimaiara aia^astCra u <= u 

#war anra^q aaaiaaaafa^ i 

1 Vishnu Purhn III, Cli. 4 ; Vtiyu Puritn Ch. 60. 

8 
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wfcKvT^r q'rar: nn 

n;5K arr#^ a i 

■qi5&5r«pjp^?W*r?flWT«Kfjrn ■n u 
suspff TOfircpffcrifiT frcr hr l 
arrifw swm’4 awfaioratfa: huh 
cicT: g ^ feraig hr: ii 

Rift* r#? RHft: in \ n 

sfrr gfa«qffir g srgr: | 

^nyrmra gfRfa «rarft*ift u v* n 
HTSRH# wH-flWffa i 

erst sricT I^tojrii i v fir. 3. si. $ a?, v, 

Here sage Parashara addressing his disciple Maitreya says, 
that, although the Veda was one in the beginning, yet it was 
four-footed, that is of four kinds, and it consisted of one hund¬ 
red thousand verses. Subsequently, it became tenfold and, in 
accordance therewith, all the wish-giving sacrifices were per¬ 
formed. Subsequently, my son Vyasa divided this four-footed 
Veda into four separate parts. Being ordained by the 
god Brahma to undertake this work, Vyasa commenced to 
arrange the divisions. For this purpose he selected four learned 
disciples viz. Paila, Vaishampayana, Jaimini and Sumantu and 
he taught them the Rig, Yajur, Sama and Atharva respectively. 
In this way, the Veda which was one and known as Yajur Veda 
came to be separated into four Vedas. And consequently, there 
arose the necessity of appointing four chief priests viz., Adh- 
varyu, Hota, Agnidhra and Brahma, to control the different 
functions of the sacrifice. The duty of Adhvaryu was per¬ 
formed by Yajur Mantras, that of Hota by Rig Mantras, of 
Agnidhra by Sama Mantras and that of Brahma by Atharva 
Mantras, the last being specially necessary for such Royal 
ceremonies as Coronation, Niranjan Vidhi, Purification of Royal 
weapons, etc. In this way, the great tree of the Veda was 
divided by Krishna Dwaipayana Vyasa and there came into 
existence four different Vedas. 
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It will therefore, be seen that Yajurveda was the first Veda 
of the Aryan Hindus, and as the chief religious function of our 
Aryan ancestors was to perform sacrifices of various kinds 
for obtaining rain, prosperity and success in life, naturally, a 
great importance was- attached to the Yajurveda. In the 
Bhagvad-Gita the great utility and importance of Yajnya or 
sacrifice are recognized. “ By food ” says our Lord Shri Krishna 
“ all creatures exist; food is produced from rain ; rain procee- 
deth from Sacrifice, and Sacrifice ariseth from action.” In ancient 
India it was considered the paramount duty of kings or rulers to 
perform sacrifices for the prevention of famine, plague and other 
calamities; and as the Yajur Veda is the Veda of sacrifices and 
rituals, the Raja-Gurus or Royal Spiritual guides generally 
belonged to the Yajur Veda and Katyayana Sutra. Vaisham- 
payan and Yajnavalkya the great Raj-Gurus of King Janak 
were Yajur Vedis. Similarly, Sureshwar the first Shankara- 
charya of Shringeri and all the other Jagad-Gurus of Shringeri 
were and have been Yajurvedis, and all the Raj-Gurus or royal 
preceptors of the Hindu chiefs of Gujerath and Kathiawad were 
and are, even now, followers of the white Yajur Veda. 2 The 
author of the Sahyadrikhand was therefore, quite justified in 
advising the Pathare Kshatriyas to be followers of the Katya¬ 
yana Sutras of the white Yajurveda as enjoined by the sage 
Vasishtha their first Spritual Guide. 

Let us now see what the Katyayana Sutras are. The Katya¬ 
yana Sutras or, as they are sometimes called Kattyayana 
Shrauta Sutras are regulations compiled by the sage Katyayana 
with the co-operation of Parashar for the due performance of 
sacrifices and other rituals. They consist of twenty six chapters 
and give us information about different sacrifices and as to who 
should perform them and why and when they should be per¬ 
formed. They explain the difference between Yaga, Yajna 
and Homa and the functions of the officiating priests, and furnish 
full particulars about Soma Yaga, Agnihotra, Paurnamasa, 


Bom, Gaz. VoL IX, pp. 16, 17. 
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Mitravindeshti, Ashvamedha and other big sacrifices. Some of 
these important sacrifices, as has been already stated, were 
required to be performed by kings, and hence their Raj-Gurus 
or Spritual Guides were generally followers of the Katyayana 
Sutras of the Yajur-Veda. 

From the Mount Abu legend about the origin of the Prati- 
haras we find that Vasishtha was their first Guru and patron. 
As all Gujarat Brahmans except the Bhargav Nagaras are follow¬ 
ers of the Yajur Veda ( Vide Bom. Gaz. Vol, IX, p. 2), 
Vasishtha who was the head of the Mount Abu Brahmans 
belonged in all probability to the same Veda. It seems that the 
first settlement of the Pratiharas was at Mount Abu and thence 
they spread into Rajputanjl and Kanauj. And we have already 
shewn that King Nagabhatta, the founder of the Kanauj 
Pratihara dynasty; came with his Gurjar host from Rajputana. 
From the Karpurmanjari of Rajashekhar we find that its 
author is described therein as “ Pr^rc 

yst# ” that is one who had risen to lofty dignity by the 
successive steps of a young poet a great poet and a spiritual 
guide of King Nibbhara 1 (Mahendrapal). In his Bala-Rama- 
yana 2 Rajashekhar calls himself a Brahman of the Yayavar 
family. Yayavar means a householder who maintains a sacri¬ 
ficial hearth and as Rajashekhar and his family came originally 
from Vidarbha which is the headquarter of the Deshastha Yajur- 
vedis, so in all probability this Raj-Guru of Pratihara Kings was 
also a Yajurvedi Deshastha Brahman. In his account of the 
Prabhus, S. M. Nayak states that after their Guru Vasishtha 
had gone to Badrikashram, the Prabhus appointed Hemadri 
Pant a learned Yajurvedi Brahman as their Guru. It should be 

1 Rajashekhar’S Karpurmanjari by Konow and Lanman I, p. 8. 

5 *Tirrcfr|w aaq: i 

ll Bale Ramiyan 1,13. 
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noted that the celebrated Hemadri of Devagiri and author of 
Vratakhand and other Sanskrit works was a Yajurvedi Brah¬ 
man of Vatsa Gotra and members of his family came and settled 
in the Konkan, about the end of the thirteenth century with 
Bhimdeo ; and from the Kaustubha Ckintamani and Bimbakhy- 
ana we learn that after the fall of the Devagiri Empire Hemadri 
turned a recluse and passed the remainder or his life at 
Nandeda 1 near Paithan. 

Let us now turn to the Empire of Devagiri and thence cast 
a glance over the history of the migration to the Konkan of the 
Pathare Prabhus and their Spiritual Guides, the Yaiurvedi 
Brahmans of the Katyayana Sutra. We know that up to the 
middle of the thirteenth century, the Northern Konkan was ruled 
by Kings of the Silahar dynasty. The Yadavas of Devagiri had 
cast longing eyes upon the Konkan, but till the year 1260 A.D. 
they were not able to seize it. In that year Hahadeo the grand¬ 
son of the mighty Singhan of Devagiri invaded the Konkan. 
He was opposed by the Konkan King Someshwar of the Silahar 
dynasty. A battle ensued in which Someshwar was defeated 
and slain and the Konkan was annexed to the Empire of 
Devagiri. (Early History of Bombay, Hindu Period p. 9, 
Hemadri’s Rajaprashasti, verse 17). After this the province of 
Northern Konkan appears to have been governed by Viceroys 
appointed by the Kings of Devagiri. Mahadeo died in 1271 
A.D., and was succeeded by his brother Ramadeo. According 
to Dr. Fleet (Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts) in the 
year 1272 A. D. Mahapradhana Achyut Nayak was governing 
the province of Salsette as Viceroy of Ramadeo (Bombay 
Gazeteer I. History of the Deccan p. 248; Fleet’s Canarese 
dynasties), and in the year 1290, his Viceroy in the Konkan 
was a Brahman of Bharadwaj Gotra named Krishna. 3 In the 

1 S. M. Nayak states at p. 52 of his history of Pathare Prabhus, that 
Hemadri retired to Nadiad in Khaudesh. This appears to have 
been a mistake for Ndnded. 

* Early history of Bombay, p, 18 ; Bimba Bakhar ; Bimbakhyana, 
M. S. 
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year 1294 A. D., Alla-ud-din Khilji, nephew of the Emperor 
of Delhi collected 8,000 troops and suddenly appeared before 
Devagiri. Ramadeo never expected such an attack and so he 
was unprepared. He hastily collected about 4,000 troops and 
opposed the advance of Alla-ud-din, but being defeated was 
forced to retire for safety to the fort of Devagiri. Alla-ud-din 
seized the town of Devagiri and allowed his troops to plunder 
it. The inhabitants thereupon fled in different directions. 
Ramadeo had two sons, Shankardeo and Bhimadeo. Shankar 
escaped and went to collect an army to oppose the enemy. 
This event and the year 1294 is important for the purpose 
of our account, for it was in the year Shaka 1216 that 
Bhimadeo is said to have come to the Northern Konkan 
with his Raja Guru Purushottamrao and his Suryavanshi 
and Somavanshi Pathare followers. 1 The most widely known 
traditions and Maratha accounts state that there came to the 
Konkan with Bhimadeo nine families of Yajurvedi Brahmans 
(of theKatyayana Sutra),, seventeen families of Somavanshis, 
and twelve families, of Suryavanshis. 2 From a Persian firman or' 
order bearing the seal of Mahomed Dalil, Divan of Sultan Alla- 
ud-din (II) of Bedar and dated the first year of that Monarch’s 
accession to the throne we find that in or about the Shalivahana 
Shaka 1212 (A, D. 1290 ), Bimbshah ( Bhimadeo ) of Devagiri, 
having taken possession of the province of the Northern Konkan 
from Karsan (Krishna), kept it for himself . From Dr. Bhan- 
darkar’s early history of the Dekkan we find that in the 
Shalivahana Shaka 1212, a. Brahman of the Bharadwaj Gotra 
named Krishna was in charge of the North Konkan as Viceroy 
of King Ramdeo of Devagiri, and therefore, it is apparent, that 
Karsan from whom Bhimadeo took possession of the Konkan 
and kept it for himself, was identical with this Krishna. Here 
the words kept it for himself as mentioned in the Persian firman 
are significant. Hitherto the Konkan was governed by Rama- 
deo’s Viceroy. But Bhimadeo took possession of it from his 

1 Early History of Deccan in Bombay Gazetteer I, 248. 

s Bom. City Gaz. Vol, I, p. 144. 
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father’s Viceroy and kept it for himself , that is, ho established 
himself as a King or ruler thereof. Among the Hindu princes 
there was a custom ( whenever the reigning King found that his 
Kingdom was in danger ) to send to a place of safety, a scion 
of the royal house in order that the royal vansha or line may 
not become extinct. And it seems, that following this ancient 
usage, King Ramadeo, when he found that he and his son Shan¬ 
kar were surrounded by the Mogal Army and were in danger of 
losing their lives and Kingdom, must have taken the precaution 
of sending his second son Bhimadeo to the Konkan which was 
upto that time free from the attacks of the Moslem invaders. 
Various writers like Dr. G. DaCunha, Nayak and others have 
expressed conflicting views about the identity and period of this 
Bhimadeo or Bimb of the Konkan. But the late Mr. A. M. T. 
Jackson who had paid some attention to the study of this ques¬ 
tion and was collecting materials from the present writer and 
others, was firmly of opinion that this Bhima or Bimb was gov¬ 
erning Konkan about the end of the thirteenth century. “ Yet,” 
observes Mr. Jackson, in his Chapter on history, Bombay City 
Gazetteer Vol. II, p. 16, “ with all this conflict of testimony 
one must, in the end, accept the fact that a King named Bimb 
(Bhima) ruled in Salsette about A.D. 1300, that he made Mahim 
in Bombay his capital and granted various offices and rent-free 
lands to his followers, prominent among whom were the Yajur- 
vedi Brahmans and the Pathare Prabhus.” 

Dr. G. DaCunha, in his origin of Bombay, states that the 
Bhima Raja of Gujarat, after his defeat by Mahomed in 1024 
“ fled from Anahilwada and to make up for his loss, he settled 
at Mahim.” But we know it as a historical fact that immedi¬ 
ately after the departure of Mahomed, this Solanki Bhima 
returned to Anahilwada, caused the temple of Somanath to be 
built of stones, in place of the former wooden one and that he 
reigned at Anahilwada till his death which happened in 1064 
A. D. 1 Another writer Mr. Moroba Kanoba, a late judge of the 

1 Bom, Gaz 1, 169: Early History of Bombay p. 16. 
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Bombay Small Causes Court wrote in 1869 a small pamphlet 
entitled an Epitome of the history of Bhima Baja. In this 
work he states that the Pathare Prabhus are descended from the 
Bhogila King Bhima of Gujarat. By Bhogila, I think he means 
the Vaghela dynasty of Gujarat. This was a branch of the 
Solankis. The writer states that this Bhimadeo succeedeed 
Visaldeo and reigned for forty two years. But this is not borne 
out by any historical evidence. From Dr. Bhagwanlal’s history 
of Gujarat we find that Visaldeo who died in 1262 was succeeded 
by his nephew Arjunadeva who reigned from 1262 to 1272. In 
fact there was no one among the Kings of the Vaghela or 
Baghela 1 dynasty of Gujarat that was called Bhimadeo or Bimb- 
dco. In his account of the Pathare Prabhus ( page 48 ) S. M. 
Nayak tells us that there were two Rama Rajas. One of them was 
reigning at Devagiri at the close of the thirteenth century and 
about the same time another Rama Raja was reigning at Paithan, 
and that in the year 1288 Paithan was invaded by the Moslems 
and in the battle that ensued Rama Raja was killed. His 
second son was named Bhima who after Rama Raja’s death fled 
to the Konkan and settled there. All this appears to be a pure 
fiction. In the thirteenth century the whole province of Ganga- 
thadi including the towns of Punatambe, Paithan, 2 Mungi, 
Newase, etc., was under the sway of the Yadava Kings of 
Devagiri; and the celebrated Saint Dnyanadeva who was a 
Yajurvedi Brahman who stayed not far from Paithan testifies 
to the fact in the concluding lines of his Dnyanoshwari that 
in 1290 the Maharashtra was governed by King Ramadeva 
of Devagiri. It is therefore evident that Bhimadeva with whom 
the Pathares and their Spiritual Guides came and settled in the 
Konkan must have been the second son of the Yadav King of 
Devagiri. 


1 The following are the name9 of Vaghela Kings from Visaldev. 1 
Visaldev, 2 Arjunadev, 3 Sarangdeva, 4 Kamadev or Ghelo 
(1296—1304 A. D.). 

5 Vide Paithan copperplate grant of Ramdeo of Devagiri in Ind. Ant. 
Vol. XIV, p. 319. Early History of Bombay p. 9; 
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It has already been shown that this Bhimadeo of Devagir 
took possession of the Northern Konkan about the year 1294 
A.D. from his father’s Viceroy Krishna. From a Dan-patra or 
grant of the rights of Sardesai and Sardeshapande made 
by King Bhimadeo to his Raja-Guru Purushottamrao in the 
year, Shak 1221 we find that the province of Konkan con¬ 
tained 16 Parganas and 2 Kashas, and that the island af Mahiin 
(Bombay) contained seven hamlets. 1 According to this grant 
in the month of March Shak 1220 (129S A. D.) King Bimba- 
shah (Bhimadeo) purchased from Changunabai widow of 
Govind Mitkari the watan of Sardeshapande and Sardesai of 
Malad, etc., for 24,000 hones, and keeping it in his possession for 
one year and three months presented it as a religious gift to his 
Raja-Guru Purshottamrao Kavle of the Bharadwaja Gotra on 
the occasion of the Solar eclipse in the month of Vaishakh in 
the Shak year 1221 (1299 A. D.). 2 

During the reign of Bhimadeo the province of Northern 
Konkan was divided into fourteen parganas or districts. He 
conferred upon his Raja-Guru Purushottamrao the title of 
“ Nayakrao,” and in addition to the Jehagir of Malad he con¬ 
ferred upon the Raj Guru the office (Vatan) of the fourteen 
Parganas. 3 The Raj Guru kept the watan of Malad for him¬ 
self and distributed the rest among his relations and followers. 1 
In this distribution the watan of Kehva Mahim including the 
office of Guru or Raj Guru of the Pathare Prabhus was assigned 
to Vaijanath son of Murari and nephew of Hemadri. S. M. 
Nayak in his account of the Pathare Prabhus (page 39 ) states 
that after Hemadri (who was a Yajurvedi Brahman) “ his 
son-in-law Vaijanath, a Brahman of the Shakala Shakha succeed¬ 
ed him ” as Raj Guru of the Prabhus. This appears to be in¬ 
correct. If in this twentieth century of general enlightenment 

1 Early History of Bombay, Hindu Period p. 14 . 

2 Early History of Bombay, p. 15. 

3 Vaidva’s account of the Yajurvedi Brahmans of the North Konkan 

pp. 22, 46. 

1 Vaidya’s account, p. 47, 
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and progressive social reform serious difficulties are encountered 
to bring about intermarriages between the Rig Vedis and Yajur- 
vedis, it is absurd to believe that intermarriages could have 
taken place between the Brahmans of the Rigveda and Ashwa- 
layan Sutra and the Brahmans of the Yajurveda and Katyayan 
Sutra ! As a matter of fact the descendants of this Vaijanath 
pant are still enjoying the Upddhyaya Watan of Kelwa Mahim, 
and some members of this family are still Gurus or hereditary 
priests of certain influential Pathare families in Bombay. 

There is no record of events of any importance concerning the 
relations between this Raj Guru family and the Prabhus till we 
come to the reign of Alla-ud-din II of Bedar. In the reign of 
this Bahamani King, a dispute arose between ‘ Nayakrao,’ a 
descendant of Raja Guru Purushottamrao Paithankar and a 
Prabhu Zamindar named Deo Desle Thakur of Malar concern¬ 
ing the Pichhori rights. The complaint was lodged before Diwan 
Mahomed Dalil who gave his decision. But as the parties were 
not satisfied with his decision, the Diwan sent them both “ in 
the presence of the King highly dignified as Solomon, Sultan 
Alla-ud-din Ghazi in the capital of Bedar. 1 ” When they both 
stood before the King in the Adalat and were asked about their 
case, Raja Guru Nayakrao, the Plaintiff submitted the sanad 
or patent of Raja Bimba ( Bhimdeo ) containing the following 
account. “ The Watan of Sardesai and Sardeshpandegiri 
was purchased by Raja Bimbashah and was given to 
the Raj Guru Nayakrao by way of charity including 
Pichhori. 2 ” The document was proved to be true. 
Dev Desle in his defence, stated that he was in enjoy¬ 
ment of the Pichhori rights for a long time and that he was 
ready to procure his witnesses. Dev Desle was directed to give 
a written statement to the effect that, should he fail in proving 
his case, he would pay a fine of 500 hones. And when this was 
given the whole case was referred back to Shahabazkhan, the 
Zilladar of Malad for holding a public investigation. W 7 hen 


1 Vaidya’s account, pp. 25, 2G. 

2 .Yaidya's account, p. 25. 
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both the parties reached Shahabazkhan with the order of the 
king, he convened a meeting in the village of Chauk Mohile, of 
the principal persons of the Anakihvada district and the chief 
revenue officers of Salsette to witness the proceedings. Out of 
this assembly, four persons who had completed the 80th year of 
their age were selected to give evidence. Green grass ( Durwa 
and Basil leaves ) was placed upon their heads and they were 
asked to swear by the holy grass and to speak the truth. The 
purport of the statement made by these octogenarians is as fol¬ 
lows :—About the Shaka year 1212, King Bimbashah (Bhimadev) 
having taken the ownership and possession of the country of 
Anahilwada Konkan from Karsan ( Krishna), kept it for himself. 
The Raja had brought with him his Raj Guru Purushottamrao 
Paithankar, and on the solar eclipse day the king presented to 
him the Watan of Sirdesai and Sirdeshpande of Malad, etc., to¬ 
gether with a dana-fatra or deed of gift. He ordered the patels 
of the villages concerned to fix in their villages stone slabs with 
the terms of the gift engraved thereon. Some of these terms 
are of special interest to the students of Anthropology and Anti¬ 
quities as they throw some light on the social, political and 
religious customs of the people in the 13th century. I give them 
below :— 

I. One Bira or parcel of betel loaves consisting of 16 
leaves and five betel-nuts from every village to be 
given annually to the Raja Guru. 

II. In the month of Ashadh (Shaban) the gift of 
Pichhori should be given to the Raja Guru. 

III. If any one were to perform the ceremony of betro¬ 

thal he should send with music publicly a Bira of 
50 betel leaves and 10 betel-nuts as a mark of 
respect to the Raja Guru. 

IV. The tribute of Sri Desai for the net income of the 

village (is ) three per cent., and of Sri Dosh- 
pantliagiri 2 per cent., in all 5 per cunt. 
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V. Mandava Takka or fee for the temporary erection of 
a booth on the occasion of a wedding. 

VI. Prayaschitta-Madha (Medha ?)—The tenth part of 
this charity (income ? ) should be given when 
one is re-admitted after being excommunicated. 

VII. Tila and Bird .—The mark of red powder on the 
forehead and the gift of betel leaves and nuts as 
a mark of respect on all important public occa¬ 
sions. 

VIII. Ghatkapata.—A tax for a wooden seat for bathing 
the bridegroom at the beginning of the wedding 
ceremony. 

IX. In every Pargana, one village as Inam free from all 
tax. 

X. The Raja Guru should be free from all Royal taxes 
which are eight in number. 

After the evidence was taken and the writing on the stone 
slabs deciphered it was proved that Dev Desle failed to sub¬ 
stantiate his claim. His demands were therefore declared as null 
and void and he was ordered to pay the penalty of 500 hones 
to the king. Nayakrao was given a robe of honour and a 
firman signed by the leading persons of the assembly and sealed 
by the Khan. 

In or about the year 8S7 Hijri, Nayakrao, the fourth in descent 
from the Raj Guru of Bhiraa Raja went on a pilgrimage to the 
sacred waters of the Bhima Sangam on the Ghauts. Here his 
religious ceremonies of bathing in the sacred water were con¬ 
ducted by a local priest named Trimbakpant Chakravartikar 
(inhabitant of Chakravarti). As it is usual on such occasions 
for high dignitaries to give some special gifts to the officiating 
priest, Nayakrao gave this Chakravartikar two gifts, viz., the 
“ Uptadeshaddma and Agrapujadam of the Patane Prabhus ” 
(that is, the perquisites of these two rites which are performed 
at the Munj ceremony.) It has been stated before that the 
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Raj Guru of Bhima Raja had divided the watan into nine differ¬ 
ent parts among his relations, and that the watan of Kelwa 
Mahim was given to Vaijanath Pant of Vatsa Gotra. And the 
descendants of this Vaijanath were now enjoying the watan. On 
the authority of the two gifts given to him by the Raja Guru 
Nayakrao, this Triinbak Pandit Chakravartikar now began to 
call himself Raja Guru of the Prabhus and to encroach upon the 
rights of the descendants of Vaijanath. Murar Bhatta Joshi and 
Kan Joshi descendants of Vaijanath, therefore, lodged a com¬ 
plaint before Nawab Chand Khan, Subha of Damaun. The 
Nawab, therefore, ordered that all persons in authority and 
otherwise of the District should be asked to assemble in the 
Chauk of Mahim to witness the investigation and consider the 
decision. 1 2 When the meeting was held, Kan Joshi was asked 
by the Nawab to state his case. He stated that he was the 
Dharmadhikari or Chief Spiritual guide of all Brahmans, Ksha- 
triyas, Vaishyas, Anulomas and Pratilomas of Kelwa Mahim and 
three hundred and sixty villages under it. Some years ago 
Begum Chand Bibi had come to Mahim with nine families of 
Prabhus and had taken her residence in the oart called God- 
havdi. In the meantime ‘ the ceremony of Munj in a family of 
Parbhus called Pathare ’ took place, and Trimbak Pandit son of 
Narayan Pandit inhabitant of Chakravarti on the Ghauts for¬ 
cibly enoroached upon the complainant’s rights as Gurus and 
Dharmadhikaris of the place. From that time this Chakra¬ 
vartikar has been taking by force all the complainant’s per¬ 
quisites of religious ceremonies of the Parbhus, and as the 
Parbhus were Zabardast ( powerful) and the complainants 
Zerdast ( helpless) they could not exercise their authority over 
them. 3 The Nawab then called upon Trimbak Chakravartikar 
to give his statement of defence. Trimbak Pandit Chakravarti¬ 
kar stated that he inherited the Watan from his father and 
grandfather and that he had brought his witnesses to substan- 


1 Vaklya’s account of the Yajurvedi Brahmans of the Konkim, p. 43. 

2 Vaidya’s Yajurvedi Brahmans, p. 45. 
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tiate his rights. Thereupon the Nawab called upon the witness¬ 
es to stand. Accordingly they stood and they were five in 
number. 1 When these witnesses were brought before the Nawab, 
he ordered Tulsi ( Basil) leaves to be placed over their heads, 
and they were ordered to speak the truth. And their evidence 
was to the following effect:—“ This Trimbak Pandit Raja Guru 
Chakravartikar has no connection whatsoever with us in per¬ 
forming our religious ceremonies, because he is an Ashwalayana 
(follower of the Ashwalayan Sutra of the Rig Veda ). All our 
religious ceremonies are performed in accordance with the 
Katyayana Sutras of the Yajurveda. 2 3 Our Raja Kula-Guru from 
long time past is Raghunath Pant Kawle Paithankar, his son 
Shridhar Pant, and his son Purushottampant Yajurvedi. In or 
about the year 1208 Ramdev and his son Bimbadev went to 
visit Alla-ud-din in his capital, and there ho received them 
kindly, and Alla-ud-din taking Bimbadev as his son conferred 
upon him the title of Shah ( Bimba Shah ).* Next year Sultan 
Alla-ud-din invaded and captured Devagiri, the capital of Rama- 
dev. At this time Raja Guru Purushottamrav and eleven 

1 They were all' Prabhus and their names were : (1) Dildiiji Padtare, 
(2) Shripati Mandway, (3) Vithoji Shankar, (4) Babajirao, and (5) 
Padmanji Madge—Vide Vaidya’s account p. 46. 

2 Vaidya’s account pp. 40, 41. 

3 Although the date does not tally, and the ignorant witnesses cannot 
reasonably be expected to remember the correet dates, we find from two 
independent sources that Ramudeva went with his sons to pay his respects 
to the Sultan of Delhi. According to Dr. Fleet (Kanarese dynasties), 
“ Ramchandra was received there (at Delhi) with great marks of favour 
and distinction, and royal dignities were conferred upon him, and not 
only was he restored to his Kingdom, but other districts were added to his 
dominions. The Sultan, on this occasion, gave him the district of Naw- 
sari in Gujarat as a personal estate and a hundred thousand tankas 
to pay his expenses home." Sir H. Elliot, on the authority of Tarikhi 
Firozeshahi of 2ain-ud-din Barai states that Malik ICafur took Ramdev 
and his sons to Delhi with 17 elephants and a large treasure. The Sultan 
showed great favour to Ramdev, gave him a canopy and the title of Rai- 
Riiyan. He gave him a lakh of tankas and sent him back with great 
honour with his children to Devagiri which place he confirmed in his 
possession (Elliot’s History of India MI, 200). 
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Umravs wore present. Bimbashah hearing the above news fled 
with the Raja Guru and eleven Umravs by sea-shore and took 
possession of the fort of Parnera and Bordi, Sanjan, Damaun, 
Bara Pardi, etc. Thus he got the territory from Pamera to 
Ashtiigar. He came to Mahi-Mahim (Bombay ) and divided 
the country into twelve parts. He gave the district of Malad 
and some villages from the district of Pahad to the Raja Guru 
as Jehagir and Watan, and the Raja Guru divided it into nine 
parts and assigned one to each of his relations. 1 The Raja pur¬ 
chased from the widow of Govind Mitkari, the Watan of Sir Desai 
and Sir Deshpande of Malad, ( in 1221 Shaka ), and gave it to 
his abovenamed Raja Guru in charity. In this way the Raja 
Guru and his son Trimbakrao and his son Abaji (named) 
Nayakrao reached the dignity of Sir Desai and Swaraj Kulkarni 
or independent officers. In the year 897 Nayakrao Raja Guru 
went to the holy waters of the Bhima Sangam. There his 
Upadhyaya Trimbak Pandit Chakrawartikar conducted the 
Tirtha ceremony and received from Nayakrao two kinds of 
charity, viz., Upadeshdama and Agrapujadara of the Patane 
Prabhus.” 

These facts having been adduced by the evidence of the wit¬ 
nesses, the Nawab informed Trimbak Pandit Chakravartikar 
that except the two gifts, he should not interfere with any other 
charity, right or income of the country 2 and that, in default, 
he would be beheaded. Kan Joshi received a robe of honour 
and a Sanad or document bearing the seal of the Nawab and 
confirming Kan Joshi in the enjoyment of the rights and 
charities of the Jehagir and Inam mentioned in the Sanad. 3 ” 

During the supremacy of the Moslems in the Konkan, mem¬ 
bers of this Raja Guru family were kept in undisturbed posses¬ 
sion of their Jehagir and Watan, and from old records which aro 
now in my possession, we find that even temporary rulers like 

1 Vaidra's account pp. 46, 47. 

2 Vaidya’s account pp. 47, 48. 

5 Tlic original of this Sanad is in the possession of the present writer. 
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Bahadur Gilani ratified and confirmed old grants and firmans. 
In the sixteenth century ( about 1529 A. D.) the Moslem rule 
was supplanted by that of the Portuguese. The Portuguese rule 
though not very happy, was not quite intolerable or unjust in 
the beginning. But in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
it became highly unjust, intolerable and oppressive to the Hindu 
residents of the Konkan. According to Nairne ( History of the 
Konkan p. 59), the Portuguese Viceroy of Goa prohibited 
private as well as public temples throughout the territories of 
Bassein, and also all feasts, ceremonies, preaching by Brahmans, 
ablutions and burnings. Houses were to be searched for idols, 
and if any were found or forbidden practices discovered, the 
offender was to be sent to the galleys, and his property forfeited, 
half to the informer and half to the Church. There is in fact 
nothing in their own histories or in the accounts of travellers to 
show that the Portuguese rulers ever took any trouble to protect 
their subjects as Shivaji did in the seventeenth century. 1 

In the beginning of the 18th century Antaji Raghunath, a 
descendant of Bhima Raja’s Raja Guru was in possession of the 
Jehagir of Malad. As Guru or Chief Spiritual Guide of the 
Hindus of the Konkan, he was highly respected by the people 
and his religious behests were duly obeyed. The Portuguese 
authorities of Bassein called upon Antaji to desist from preaching 
Hinduism or worshipping Hindu idols. He either evaded or 
refused to obey their unjust injunctions. Orders were therefore 
issued for his capture and trial before the Inquisition at Goa. 
Antaji and his family fled to Bombay where many Brahman and 
Prabhu families of Bassein and Kelwa Mahim migrated to escape 
from the religious persecution of the Portuguese. The Portuguese 
authorities now confiscated the Jehagir and Watan of Antaji_ 
Antaji had an influential friend in Bajirav Ballal, the Prime 
Minister of Shahu Raja of Satara, and so he solicited his aid 
against the Portuguese. On the 3rd of March 1734 A. D. Baji¬ 
rav Pandit Pradhan wrote to the Honourable John Horne, 


1 Nairnc's Konkan, Bom. Gaz. I, 54, 
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Governor of Bombay stating that his servant Antaji Raghunath 
had every claim to an Inam in the Portuguese territory granted 
by the ancient Emperors of India in proof of which he has several 
documents and requesting that the said documents may be 
examined in the British Court of Judicature, and if they be 
found true, an intimation may be given to the Portuguese 
Government to abide by what may be reasonable. To this 
letter the Honourable John Horne, Governor of Bombay, sent a 
reply dated 6th March 1734 that the decision of such claims 
rested with the Government that granted the Inam, and that no 
other Government could interfere, and that being so, it was 
useless for the said Antaji Raghunath to justify his claims in any 
tribunal, nay for any Government to interfere with its authority, 
if the said Antaji is accused before the Inquisition over which 
the Royal authority itself has no power. 1 Antaji Raghunath as 
well as Bajirav were greatly disappointed at this and they were 
convinced that the best way to put an end to the religious perse¬ 
cutions of the Hindus by the Portuguese fanatics was the com¬ 
plete conquest of the Portuguese territories in the Konkau. 
Bajirav from this time began to concert measures for the accom¬ 
plishment of this object and Antaji promised his support. From 
the letters written by Bajirav Ballal and Chimnaji Appa to 
Antaji Raghunath, some of which are at present in the posses¬ 
sion of the descendants of Raja Guru Antaji Raghunath, we get 
some interesting information about the preparations that were 
being made for the capture of Bassein and Salsette 

In one of his letters, Chimnaji Appa, the Peshwa’s brother 
( Vide, letter No. 6 in Vaidya’s Account ) advises Antaji not to 
venture to live in the Portuguese territory, because the Portuguese 
considered him as their great enemy, and therefore he should 
stay at a distance of some eight or ten miles from the Portuguese 
limits and to carry out his plans and preparations from that 
place. 2 In a letter dated the 7th day of the Mahomedan month 

1 Vaidya’s account p. -19-50. 

2 VaidyG’s account r>. 58. 

in 
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of Safar (December) Shaba 1656 (A.D. 1734-5 ) Bajirav writes to 
Antaji as follows :—“ In your letter you state that preparations 
have been completed for certain business. The men that have 
been collected get tired and come to me. Three places can be 
captured by one simultaneous attack and we shall get plenty of 
booty. All this should be accomplished before the Portuguese 
Fleet arrives there, etc. To this my reply is that all things 
cannot be accomplished at one and the same time. We have to 
consider them from all sides. You should therefore come here 
at once. Whatever action is to be taken will be taken with 
your advice and consultation.” 1 

In January 1739, Chimnaji Appa personally took command of 
the army .against the Portuguese and took Dahanu, Kelva, 
Mahim and Shirgaon. And on the 16th of May 1739 the fort of 
Bassein was captured. 2 Bajirav had given a written promise to 
Antaji and his brothers that after the capture of Salsette and 
Bassein, he would restore to them their Jehagir and Watan which 
the Portuguese had seized; and we find from the papers now in 
the possession of the descendants of the Raja Guru that in Shaka 
1657 ( 1735 A. D. ) Balaji Peshwa himself had, on the authority 
of his father’s letter, given a solemn haul or agreement to 
Antaji that “ his rights to his Inarn village and to the office of 
Sirdesai of Malad shall be strictly maintained. In 1740 Bajirav 
who was a friend of Antaji died, and his son Balaji who succeed¬ 
ed him to the office of Peshwa failed to fulfil the pledge given 
to Antaji by his father and by himself. Khanduji Mankar remon¬ 
strated with the Peshwa, but in vain, and Antaji died of a broken 
heart in or about the year 1742 A. D. 3 But on his death-bed ho 
uttered a curse that for his breach of faith Balaji would meet with 
a similar fate. And we know from history that Balaji died of a 
broken heart in 1760 after hearing the sad news of the loss of 
his son and army on the battlefield of Panipat. Antaji’s brothers 


1 Vaidya’s account p. 67. 

2 Nalrne’s Konkan p. 84. 

3 Maratim Chronicles iu the Times of India of 23rd February 1907. 
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Ramachandra and Ganesh and his learned and influential cousin 
Tukbarn Bhatt Palshikar now vowed vengeance against this 
faithless son of Bajirav, and as they were the hereditary Gurus 
or Spiritual Guides of the newly conquered districts, they suc¬ 
ceeded in creating some dislike and distrust about the Peshwa 
among the Hindu inhabitants of Bassein and Salsette. 1 The 
Chitpawan officials of the Peshwa now denied to Tukkarn Bhatt 
Palshikar the right of presiding over the religious functions of 
the Hindus and claimed that that right belonged to the Brah¬ 
mans of the Peshwa’s caste alone. Tukkam Bhatt Palshikar 
refused to comply with this demand. Thereupon several Chit¬ 
pawan priests headed by Govind Bhatt Joglekar and Mahadji 
Phadnisof Bassein forcibly desecrated Tukkam Bhatt Palshi- 
kar’s Agnihotra or sacrificial altar, falsely alleging that he was 
not entitled to perform the Agnihotra rituals.? Tukkam Bhatt 
Palshikar now lodged a complaiut in the court of the Peshwa 
Balaji at Poona. Under the direction of the Peshwa, after three 
years’ delay, the matter was referred to the learned Brahmans 
of Nasik for decision. In Shaka 1CCS ( A. D. 1746 ) fifty-eight 
learned Brahmans of Nasik and Trimbak submitted their decision 
( Sammati patra) to the effect that Tukkam Bhatt Palshikar 
was in every way entitled to keep and perform the Agnihotra 
ituals. The concluding lines of this Sammati patra are inter¬ 
esting as they convey a veiled censure on the ignorance of the 
Peshwa and his kinsmen. They are as follows :— 

fosttawr f*n i 

qrfar qsraft II 3 

i.e. In this world differences arise and will arise through 
ignorance, and therefore this Sammati-palrak is for those 
swans who are able to distinguish milk from water. 

On the receipt of this Sammatipatra, the Peshwa issued orders 
that Tukkam Bhatt Palshikar should be allowed to continue 

1 Maratha Chronicles in the Times of India of 23rd February 1907. 

e Vaidya’s account of Yajurvedi Brahmans of Konkan, pp„ 42, 43. 

3 Vaidya’s account of Yajurvedi Brahmans cf Konkan, p. 73. 
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his Agnihotra undisturbed in future. And thenceforward 
Palshikar was not molested by the Peshwa’s officials. But the 
hostility of the Peshwa’s castemen who were interested in the 
downfall of the Raja Guru family did not cease. They tried to 
boycott Palshikar and his kinsmen and began to call them by 
the nickname of Palshi and Palshikars. And Tukkam Bhatt 
Palshikar was so much tired of this annoyance that at last he 
and his family left the Peshwa’s territory and came and settled 
in Bombay. Tukkam Bhatt’s descendants are still in Bombay, 
and one of them is at present a member of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation. 

Let us now turn to Bombay where the wise and liberal policy 
pursued by the English administrators had induced a large 
number of persons from the Portuguese and the Peshwa’s 
territories to seek an asylum free from sectarian intolerance and 
religious persecution. Among these new arrivals were several 
families of Pathare Prabhus and of their Spiritual guides, 
the Yajurvedi Brahmans from Kelwa Mahim, Bassein and 
Salsette. It has been stated before that in 901 Hijri a dispute 
had arisen between Murar Bhatt and Kan Joshi, Gurus or 
Spiritual guides of the Prabhus and Narayan Pandit Chakra- 
vartikar, a Rig Vedi priest of the Ashwalayan Shakha. And 
we know that the claim of this Chakravartikar to be styled as 
Guru or Spiritual guide of the Prabhus was on due inquiry 
declared as false by Nawab Chand Khan, Subha of Damaun. 1 
As several Prabhu families from Kelwa Mahim, Bassein and 
other places had come and settled in Bombay in the beginning 
of the 18th century, priests of this Chakravartikar family and 
other Rigvedi or Chitpawan Brahmans began to come to Bombay 
and to encroach upon the rights and privileges of the Yajurvedi 
Brahmans who were the hereditary Spiritual guides of the 
Prabhus and all other Hindu inhabitants of Bombay. A com¬ 
plaint was therefore lodged before the Honourable William 
Phipps, Governor of Bombay in 1723 by the Yajurvedi Spiritual 


1 Vide Appendix A. 
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Guides of the Bombay Hindus in the name of their leader Shama 
Acharya. On the2”th of May of the same year, a Procla¬ 
mation was issued by the Governor “ requiring from all the 
Gentoos ( Hindus ) of Bombay entire obedience to the orders of 
of Shama Acharya in what concerns their religion.” This 
Proclamation was considered as insufficient by Shama Acharya 
and his kinsmen to safeguard their interests in future against the 
encroachment of outsiders, and therefore a request was made to 
the Governor for the grant of a Patent. Accordingly on the 21st 
of August 1723 a Patent was granted to the aforesaid Yajurvedi 
Brahman by J. Courtney, Chief Justice of Bombay, by the 
* order and with the consent of the Honourable William Phipps, 
Governor of Bombay. The Patent states,—‘‘ Whereas various 
and sundry disputes have arisen concerning the right of admini¬ 
stering the rites and ceremonies of the Gentoos in this island 
and have continued long time undetermined not only to the great 
prejudice of the person in whom the said right is vested, but 
also to the great detriment of this island by the unlimited license 
of the Brahmans resorting hither as well drawing the money of 
the inhabitants ; as several other ill-practices tending to disturb 
the peace and good Government thereof, it being absolutely 
necessary effectually to put a stop to this evil. In order thereto 
the pretensions of several claimants having been impartially 
examined, and twelve men, heads of their religion, four for each 
caste having been summoned and their opinions required under 
their hands and they unanimously having given it, I, J. Courtney, 
Chief Justice of the Port and Island of Bombay, being sworn to 
do justice according to equity and good conscience, do, by the 
order and with the consent of the Honourable William Phipps 
Esqr., President and Governor of H. M’s. Castle and Island of 
Bombay, confirm the aforesaid Shama Charia Brahmin in his 
said right of presiding over the Gentoos of this Island so far as 
it relates to the administering the rites and ceremonies of their 
religion and the ordering and directing what Brahmans shall 
officiate under him, hereby granting him our Patent confirming 
him for ever in the said right * « * ” This Patent is 
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now in the possession of the Yajurvedi hereditary priests of 
Bombay and its official copy can be seen in the old records of 
the Bombay High Court. 

From the above it will be clearly perceived that in the town 
of Bombay great care was taken by the English administrators 
to impart impartial justice to their subjects and to adopt the 
needful measures for safeguarding their interests, rights and 
privileges. In fact peace, happiness and contentment reigned 
in Bombay during this period. In Bassein and Salsette the 
oppressive ways of the Portuguese foreigners was supplanted by 
the Swadeshi rule of the Peshwas, and it was naturally expected 
by all classes of Hindus that under the Swarajya of the Peshwai, 
their rights and privileges would be respected and that even- 
handed justice would be administered to all. Had Bajirav 
Ballal, the greatest and wisest of the Peshwas, lived a little 
longer, all these expectations would have been fulfilled. But 
unfortunately this great statesman died shortly after the 
capture of Bassein and Salsette, and his son Balaji who succeed¬ 
ed him sadly lacked his father’s patriotism, foresight and abilities. 
One by one he displeased his father’s friends like Antaji Ragh- 
unath, Khanduji Mankar and others, and in order to glorify his 
own caste which, according to the late Gopalrao Hari Deshmukh, 
was considered very low till the rise of Balaji Vishwanath, he 
seized every opportunity to humiliate, lower or degrade, socially 
every other community except his own. 2 We have already 
described how Antaji and his cousin Tukkam Bhatt Palshikar 
were harassed and humiliated and how Palshikar and his 
kinsmen were boycotted and came to be styled Palshis. The 
Pathare Prabhus of Bassein and Salsette also did not fare better 
at the hands of Balaji and his Rig-Vedi castemen. In or about 
the year 1743 an incident occurred among the Pathare Prabhus 
of Bassein and Chewul and this gave the Peshwa and his caste- 
men an opportunity to interfere and pose as religious and social 
mentors of the people. 


2 Vide Deshmukh’s Historical Tales: also Jativiveksar, p. 68. 
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Several j'ears ago a rich Prahhu named Dhakji had lost his son, 
and his widow who was young and handsome, wanted to remarry. 
Dhakji was opposed to this re-marriage through false notions of 
honour and prestige. This was a time when the Brahman power 
was supreme in the Maharashtra and consequently there was a 
tendency with all classes to imitate their customs and usages. 
“ This was a period " observes the late Mr. Moroba Kauoba in 
his pamphlet on widow-remarriage “ when the first attempt was 
made to put a stop to the practice of widow-remarriage among 
the Pathare Prabhus. The mania for imitating the Brahmans 
who must have given up the practice in the past seems to have 
caught the Pathare Prabhus, particularly to raise themselves in 
the estimation of the people of those times 1 .” Dhakji Prabhu 
was fully imbued with these ideas and therefore, he had con¬ 
vened a meeting of his castemen and passed a resolution to the 
effect that no member of the Pathare Prabhu community should 
marry a widow. This appears to have stopped the re-marriage 
of his beautiful daughter-in-law. Subsequently a Pathare 
Prabhu of Chewul, named Keshawji Damaji, married a widow 
and ho was, therefore, put out of caste by the Pathare Prabhus 
of Bassein, Salsette and Bombay. The Ilig-Vedi Brahmans of 
Chewul and Rewadanda seized this opportunity of posing as 
the protectors of religion and usage and they lodged a complaint 
before the Peshwa Balaji against the Pathare Prabhus. 

In this complaint it was stated that one Keshawji Damaji, a 
Pathare Prabhu of Chewul, having married a widow was put out 
of caste by the Prabhus of Bassein, Salsette and Bombay', that 
the re-marriage of widows wa3 a long established custom among 
the Pathare Prabhus and which they wanted to abolish and 
that they should be ordered by the Peshwa to admit Keshawji 
Damaji into the caste so that the re-marriage of widows would 
be practised as before. 2 The Peshwa forwarded this complaint 
to Shankaraji Keshaw Subha of Bassein for enquiry and report. 

1 Vide —Moroba Kanoba’s “Marriage of Hindu widows’’ p. 28. 

- Moroba Kauyba's “ Marriage of Hindu widows," p. 12. 
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Shankaraji who was hostile to the Pathare Prabhus and their 
old priests the Yajurvedi Brahmans of Bassein convened a 
meeting of the residents of Bassein, prominent among whom 
were the Rig-Vedi Brahmans of the Peshwa’s caste, for the 
purpose of finding out the origin of the Pathare Prabhus. This 
meeting of Shankaraji Keshaw came to the curious decision that 
the Pathare Prabhus were descended from Bhima Raja, that 
they were not entitled to the use of the Brahma Gayatri, that the 
Yajurvedi Palshe Brahmans who had hitherto officiated as 
their priests 1 (now) refused to teach them the Brahma Gayatri, 
that Gosavi Khedkar, Giri Bhatt, Bapu Bhatt, Bhanu Unse and 
Dam Padhye of Uran were invited by the Prabhus to become 
their priests, and that these strangers, by the promise of large 
rewards, taught them the Brahma Gayatri, and that, for these 
reasons, it is necessary that the officiating priests, when perform¬ 
ing ceremonies at the Prabhu’s house, should be required to 
make use of the Mantras contained in the Purans only, and 
that the long established custom of re-marriago should be 
enforoed. 2 On the receipt of Shankaraji’s report to the above 
effect, Peshwa Balaji passed his decision in the form of a letter 
addressed to the Brahmans of Chewul. In this letter, whioh 
is dated the 22nd of Rudirodgari Samvatsara, Shaka 1665 
(a.d. 1743), it is stated:—“You will oontinue to perform the 
ceremonies at the houses of the Pathare Prabhus in the manner 
prescribed for the Shudras. In the district of Bassein this 
decision has been enforced and a copy of it, with the signature of 
all the Pathare Prabhus affixed thereto, has been retained by 
the Government. The Prabhus have also been obliged to 
subscribe a written statement to the effect that they will allow 
the re-marriage of widows, and that they will perform the 
Shudra rites. Also that any one refusing to comply with this 
agreement shall be considered guilty of having committed sin at 
the holy city of Benares. Also that he shall be liable to be 

1 Moroba Kanoba's “Marriage of Hindu widows ”’p. XII Appendix. 

2 Moroba Kanoba’s “ Marriage of Hindu widows ” pp. 13 and 14 of the 
Appendix. 
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punished by the (Peshwa’s) Government as well as to be 
expelled from his caste.” 1 

Such was the justice meted out to his co-religionists, under 
the Hindu Sioarajya by Balaji, the incapable and unworthy son 
of a capable and worthy father, Bajirav Ballal, the wisest and 
noblest of the Peshwas. And it is strange and worth noticing 
that the period when the Prabhus were harassed and humiliated 
by Balaji and his castemen should have coincided with the period 
( a.d. 1743) when the old spiritual guides of the Prabhus, viz :— 
Tukkam Bhatt Palshikar and other Yajurvedi Brahmans of 
Bassein were molested and humiliated by the Peshwa Balaji and 
his kinsmen. It is hardly necessary tor us to state that the 
decision of the Peshwa and his castemen of Bassein concerning 
the origin and social status of the Pathare Prabhus was unjust, 
improper and unsupported by any texts or facts from the 
Shastras or any evidence from history or tradition. One reason 
assigned by the Peshwa Balaji for his orders against the Pathare 
Prabhus was that their hereditary Gurus or Spiritual guides had 
refused to teach them the use of the Brahma Gayatri. This can 
be easily explained. The Yajur-Vedi Brahmans of Bassein like 
Tukkam Bhatt Palshikar and others were simultaneously perse¬ 
cuted by Peshwa’s castemen of Bassein, and it was impossible 
for them to act against the wishes of the Peshwa and his kins¬ 
men. But as a matter of fact both the Yajurvedi hereditary 
priests of the Prabhus as well as the Rigvedi Brahmans of the 
Ashwalayana Shakha have in the past not only taught the 
Brahma Gayatri to the Prabhus, but they have also quarrel¬ 
led over the right for doing so as is proved in the decision given 
by Nawab Chand Khan in the dispute between Kan Joshi 
(Yajurvedi) and Trimbak Chakravartikar (Rigvedi) and to 
which a reference has already been made. One great ambi¬ 
tion of Peshwa Balaji was to raise his own caste in the public 
esteem and for this purpose he did not hesitate to sacrifice the 
rights and interests of other communities. In his ‘Aitihasik 

l Moroba Kanoba's “ Marriage of Hindu widows " p. XTV, Appendix. 
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Goshtis ’ or Historical Tales, the late Gopalrao Hari Deshmukh 
gives us some interesting information on this subject. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Deshmukh, the first Peshwa Balaji came into 
prominence through the support of Purandare. So when Balaji 
became Peshwa he raised Purandare to a high position. About 
this time Chitpawan boys from the Konkan began to come to 
the Deccan, but being illiterate they were employed as cooks 
and menials. During the Peshwaship of Balaji Bajirav, Puran¬ 
dare was once asked to go out on some business. For three 
days he was not able to start, and the Peshwa asked him the 
reason. Purandare replied that he could not start, because he 
was not able to get a Konkanya (Chitpawan) cook. As soon as 
he got one, he would start. The Peshwa Balaji was ashamed to 
find that his caste was considered so low in the public esteem. 
He therefore brought two hundred Chitpawan boys from the 
Konkan to Poona, and made arrangements for their education 
and advancement. This ambition of the Peshwa to raise his 
caste made, him blind to the interests of other communities. 
Hitherto no inter-marriages could take place between the Desh- 
asthas and the Chitpawans. By the force of his authority and 
promise of patronage he got himself married to girls of the 
Deshastha and Karhada Brahmans. The Saraswats or Shenvi 1 
Brahmans were called Trikarmis, the Daivadnyas or Sonars 2 
were forbidden the use of Namaskara salutation, the Twashta 
Kasars were prevented from using the sacred thread, the 
Yajurvedi Brahmans of Bassein were harassed and nicknamed 
Palshis or Palshikars, and the Prabhus were denied the use 
of the Brahma Gayatri and the Vedic Mantras ! The result 

1 From a letter written to Raghoji Angria (1759-1799). by, Sadashiva 
Dikshit, it appears that during the time of this Peshwa a dispute had 
arisen as to whether the Shraddh rites should be performed at a Shenyi's 
(Sarasvat Brahman's), house or not !—Vide Kesari of 7th October 1913. 

- The Peshwa’s government prohibited the Sonars from making use- of 
Namas/cdra not only in their own territory, but they also, asked the. 
Bombay Government to compel the Sonars from making use of, Namas¬ 
kara in British territory —Vide Forrest’s Selections, Home Seriesalso 
Bombay Government Resolution of 29th July 1779. 
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of this policy of religious intolerance and social humiliation was 
that many Pathare Prabhu families left the Peshwa’s territory 
in the Konkan and came and settled in Bombay where their old 
Spiritual Guides, the Yaj-urvedi Brahmans of the Kdlyayana 
Sutra had found a safe asylum under the sympathetic and 
tolerant rule of the British Government. I have thus tried to 
give in this paper a conneoted and authentic history of the 
Pathare Prabhus and their old Spiritual Guides till the middle 
of the 18th century. 


A PEW TIBETAN CUSTOMS AND A FEW 
THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY THEM. 

THE PRAYER-BEADS OR ROSARIES. 

By Shams-ul-ulma Dr. Jivauji Jamshedji Mom, B.A., Ph. D. 

(Read, on 26 th November 1913.) 

In my two preceding papers on Tibetan customs, read before 
, , the July and September Meetings of the 

Society, I dwelt on two of the Prayer- 
machines of the Tibetans, seen in Darjeeling, viz.. Prayer-flags 
and Prayer-wheels. To-day, I want to speak on Prayer-beads or 
Rosaries, the last of the three divisions in which I divided the 
Prayer-machines. We are more or less strangers to the Prayer- 
flags and Prayer-wheels but not so to the Prayer-beads or Rosa¬ 
ries which form a part of the paraphernalia, or apparatus of the 
places of worship of many religious communities—the Hindus, 
Budhists, Mahomedans, Zoroastrians and Christians. 

As Colonel Waddell 1 says, “ the rosary is an essential part of 

R art a k atna ’ s dress.Its use is not con- 

of a Lama’a^lressT fined to the Lamas. Nearly every layman 
and woman is possessed of a rosary, on 
which at every opportunity they store up merit.” 


1 The Buddhism of Tibet or Lamaism, p. 202. 
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The instruments of ritual in a Tibetan Monastery, or, as Mon. 
L. De Millou6 speaks of them, the utensils of worship, 1 are 
various. Among these the rosary or the chaplet is one of the 
most important. They call it Tenva 2 (Prenba lit. a string of 
beads). During the oourse of the ritual, it is generally placed 
on a low wooden platform on the left of the officiating Lama, 
who occasionally lifts it and turns its beads. Colonel Waddell 
gives an interesting and exhaustive description of the Tibetan 
rosary. 3 

I produce before the Sooiety, a rosary, which I purchased for 
12 annas from a Bhutia at a house in the village of Bhutia 
Basti. In itself, it is not worth that price, but its owner parted 
with it with some hesitation at that price, because as he said, it 
had the additional value of being consecrated by a pious Lama. 
The house-wife did not part with hers, with which she had 
said many a prayer before the household altar, whereat all the 
arrangements were well-nigh of a kind similar to that of the 
altar of the monastery, though on a very small scale. 

The rosary of a Tibetan Buddhist Lama has 108 beads. It 

The number of * ias two additional strings, each of 10 beads, 
beads - which act as counters. Every time the 108 

beads are turned, one of the beads of the first counter, which 
marks “ units”, is turned to note the recital of 108 repetitions. 
That string has, at its end, a dorjS which, representing a 
thunderbolt, serves as a symbol of authority in the hands of 
the Lamas, and which has, as such, given its name to Darjeeling, 
which means the seat of the dorje or the 
ecclesiastical authority. The second string 
marks dozens, t. e., on the recital of 12X108 
prayers, one of the beads of this second string is turned. This 
second string has a small bell, called drilbu, attached to it. 

1 “ TJiUnsilea du culte ('* Bod-Youl ou Tibet ” par L. De Milloud 
(1906) p. 252. 2 Ibid p. 255. 

J “The Buddhism of Tibet or Lamaism” by L. A. Waddell (1895) 

pp. 202-10. 
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Several reasons are assigned for the fact of a Tibetan Rosary 
containing 108 beads. 1. One is, that, the names of two of the 
Tibetan gods, whose names are told on the rosary, are 108. 

2. The second reason is that the number of the volumes of their 
Kagyur, one of the two divisions of their scriptures, is also 108. 

3. The third reason is that the footprints of Buddha contain 
108 sub-divisions. So, the number of beads, symbolize, as it 
were, all these sacred facts. 4 It is believed by some, that the 
number 108 was borrowed by the Tibetan Buddhists from India, 
where the Vaishnavas have a rosary of 108 beads. 5. Colonel 
Waddell assigns another reason. He says:—“The reason for 
this special number is alleged to be merely a provision te ensure 
the repetition of the sacred spell a full hundred times, and the 
extra beads are added to make up for any omission of beads 
through absent-mindedness during the telling process or for 
actual loss of beads by breakage ”. 1 

The materials of which the beads of a rosary are made vary 

according to the god or gods in whose honor, 

The materials of , 

beads. or with whose name or names, the prayers 

are repeated.* The materials generally used 
are crystal, turquoise, 3 wood, amber, coral, bone, conch-shell, etc. 

The Tibetan Buddhists attach a good deal of importance to 
the bones and skulls of their Lamas, especially to those of pious 
Lamas, and use them for various purposes. The thigh-bones 
and the leg-bones are used for trumpets. The skulls 4 are used 

1 “ The Buddhism of Tibet or Lamaism.”p. 203. 2 Ibid, pp. 130-151. 

3 Turquoise, so called, because it first went to Europe from Turkey, was 
known in Tibet from olden times. It was known in Persia as pirouzeh 

) s ' nce the 7th Century. From there, it came to India and 
from India it went to Europe fid Turkey. Vide Mr. B. Lamper’s interest 
ing article on Turquoise in the East in “ The Field Museum of Natural 
History Publication, 169, Anthropological Series Vol. XIII. 

4 “ Of the skull he maketh a goblet, from which he and all of the family 
always drink devoutly to the memory of the deceased father (Friar Odoric. 
“ Cathay and the way thither ” by Yule, revised by Cordier_ (1913) 
Vol. II, p. 254. 
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as bowls for drinking purposes. Other bones are used for 
making beads of their rosaries. 

I remember a morning (22nd June 1913), when, on my way to 
Rangaroong, about 8 miles from Darjeeling, 

Itinerant Lamas J me fc two begging Lamas on the road. I 
as roving monast- , , . . , , T . 

er ies. also remember having met one such Lama one 

morning on my way to Lebong. These itin¬ 
erant Lamas were, as it were, roving monasteries in themselves, 
that is to say, they carried over their body almost all the requi¬ 
sites required in a monastery for ritualistic purposes. They 
carried the following articles on their bodies:— 

1. A drum, 

2- A bell (drilbu): 

3. A dor jo or dorche,. an instrument with two knobs at 
both the ends. It represents a thunderbolt which is 
an emblem of power. Often*, it resembles a sceptre. 

4. A rosary'in the hand. 

5. A Prayer-wheel (k’orlo) 

6. A conch. 

7. A flag. At times, the flag was put on a long stiok, 

which also aoted as a hill stick. 

8. A rosary on the neck like a necklace. 1 

9.. A trumpet made of a thigh bone 

10. A spear-like-instrument (p’ ourbon), 

11. A mitre on the head. 

12. A trident. 2 ' 

13. A Prayer-book. 

1 Dr. Sven Hedin, in his description of these wandering Lamas, refers to 
these rosaries on their necks. X Trans-Himalaya , VoL I.' p. 362.) 

1 The mention of a trident among the Buddhist instruments of wor¬ 
ship may strike one as strange. But one must know, that the latter day 
Buddhism and especially the Tibetan Buddhism has been a - strange 
mixture. The early religion of Tibet was known as Bon religion. It wa» 
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Of all the instruments, the hone trumpet drew my special 
attention. One of the Lamas said, that it 

The use of bone was made out of the bone of the leg of a 
in rosaries, trum- . ini, 

pets, etc. pious Lama, and added, that the departed 

souls of the Lamas, instead of being offended, 

were pleased at the use of their bones for musical instruments 

during the rituals. Colonel Waddell refers to such thigh-bone 

trumpets. 1 M. Bonvalot also refers to blowing “ into human 

thigh-bones with leather bags at the end.” 2 

It is not only the Lamas in the monasteries that use the rosaries 
but all the religiously inclined Bhutias,. male and female, also use 
them. It is not unusual to see many a Bhutia on the hill or in 
an adjoining, village, moving about with rosaries in their hands 
and turning the beads while reciting' their prayers. 

As said by Colonel Waddell, even pedlars and traders “ produce 
all sorts of things for sale with one hand, while they devoutly 
finger the beads of their rosary with the other.” 3 M. Bonvalot 
refers to some sanctimonious old lamas “ quickly turning mills 
or telling their beads” in the midst of ordinary work. 4 

in the 8th century, that Padma Sambhava introduced Buddhism in to 
Tibet. This Buddhism is also known as Lamaism. It is a corrupted form 
of Buddhism. One sees in it, together with the outward Buddhistic symbo¬ 
lism, a mixture of Shivaistio element and of pre-Buddhistic superstitions, 
wherein, as said by Rai Sarat Chandra Das'Bahadur, fantastic devils and 
demons and their rites and sacrifices take an important part. The pre- 
Buddhistic blood-sacriflee also continued to a certain extent. 

On-the Buddhist altar on the Observatory Hill at Darjeeling, one sees a 
number of Hindu tridents. Again, among the numerous worshippers at 
this altar, one sees a number of Hindus, especially the Shaivites. Not only 
that, but the priest who looks after this shrine is a Hindu, and it is under 
his guidance that both the Hindus and the Bhutia Buddhists present their 
offerings, and it is under his presence that the Lamas say their prayers. 

1 Vide Col. Waddells' “Lhassa and its Mysteries,” p. 220,'for the figure 
of a Lama holding “a trumpet of l&imaii thigh-bone in right'-hand,-and-a 
skull-bowl in left.” 

5 “ Across Tibet," Vol. H, p. 132. 

3 -“Lhassaand its Mysteries” by Col; Auatine Waddell (190$); p. 213. 

* Across Tibet, Vol. H, p. 132. 
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The antiquity of 
its use. 


Mr. G. Clarke Nuttal, in his interesting article on “The 
Rosary and its History” 1 says : '* It (rosary) 
. ... is a link with the days behind History, 
its origin is lost in the mists of the dawn of 
civilization in the Far East, and though many now feel, it is a 
hindrance rather than a help to their devotions, it has un¬ 
doubtedly played a definite and real part in the chief great 
religions that have moulded the minds of men.” 1 


It seems, that in many religious communities, certain prayers 

had to be repeated several number of times. 

The origin of the That repetition seems to have been- enjoined 
line of a Rosary. 

for several reasons :— 


1 . At one time, as in the ease of the philosophy of Pythagorus, 
numbers were believed to have certain efficacy. So, certain small 
prayers, or prayer-formula were required to be recited a 
number of times, say a hundred or a thousand. That was to 
be done in the midst of their longer prayers. 

I would illustrate, what I have to say on the subject of these 
repetitions of prayers, by instances from the prayers of my own 
community. 


a, A Parsee has to recite in the midst of hfe larger prayer of 
Ahuramazda Yasht, 10 Ahunavars or Yatha-Ahu Vairyos. 


b. In the midst of the recital of the Vendidad, even the fast 
recital of which takes at least about six hours from midnight to 
morn, at one place in the long service, the officiating priest has 
to recite 200 Ahunavars and 100 Ashem Vohus. 


c. In the recital of the Ya?na, in the paragna or the pre¬ 
liminary part of the service, the officiating priest has to recite 
the 100 names of Ahura Mazda 10 times. 


1 “ Great Thoughts ” February 1911, p. 359. I ara indebted to my 
assistant, Mr. K. N. Hunshi, for kindly drawing my attention to the 
article. 
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All these recitals would require some mode of calculation 
and some instruments for counting. 

2. Irrespective of the belief in the efficacy of numbers, 
certain prayers were enjoined to be repeated, on account of 
them own efficiency. For example, a Parsee is asked to repeat 
his Vispa Humata prayer 1 three times, his Nemo-aongham 
prayer four times. That seems to have been enjoined for the 
purpose of the efficacy of the prayers themselves. 

3. Certain long prayers had to be recited during the different 
parts of a day, of a month, or a year, or on particular occasions. 
At times, people did not know these prayers by heart. They even 
did not know to read them. In that case, they were enjoined 
to recite shorter prayers a number of times in lieu of the long 
prayers. For example, a Parsee who did not know the Khorshed 
and Meher Nyaishes, in honour of the Sun and Mithra, the 
Yazata of Light, which he was enjoined to recite thrice during 
the three gahs or periods of the day, was allowed to recite so 
many Ahunavars or Yatha Ahu Vairiyos in their stead. The 
recital of these short prayers a number of times,—at times 
twelve hundred, for example, in the case of the non-recital of 
the Giithas on the Gatha Gahambar days, required a counting 
machine or instrument like the rosary. 

Thus, we see, that rosaries or chaplets first came to be used 
to count up the number of prayers that were enjoined to be 
recited a number of times. 

The above view of the case is supported by what the emissa¬ 
ries of the Pope, who went as missionaries under St. Francis 
Zavier to Japan in the sixteenth century, said. They said 

1 This short prayer can be rendered thus :— 

“ I would entertain good thoughts, good words and good actions with 
my (i.e., as enjoined by my) reason. I would not entertain evil thoughts, 
evil words, and evil actions with reason. All good thoughts, good words 
and good actions lead to the best (state of) life (or paradise) . All evil 
thoughts, evil words and evil deeds, lead to the worst (state of) life ( i.e.. 
Hell), All good thoughts, good words and good actions, are apparent 
(i.e., have apparent efficacy).. 


12 
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“The Japanese pray on beads as we do; those who can read use 
little books, and those who pray on beads say on each bead a 
prayer twice as long as the Pater Noster” 1 . This fact shows 
that those who knew their ordinary prayers recited or read from 
books. They had no need o£ rosaries. But, it was only those 
who did not know the ordinary obligatory long prayers that 
required the help of rosaries to say short prayers, which they 
were expected to know by heart. 

Thus, the principle underlying this process seems to be this : 
At first, it was enjoined by the priest that the worshippers had 
to say certain prayers, either as atonements for crimes or for 
removal of certain difficulties, sicknesses or calamities or for 
the fulfilment of a certain desire. At times, the worshippers 
did not know these prayers by heart, or did not know to read 
them from the prayer books. In such a case, the priest enjoined 
as substitutes the recitation of shorter prayers or short prayer- 
formulas a number of times. Thus, the Zoroastrian Mobad 
enjoined the recital of so many Ahunavars, the Christian Padre 
of so many Pater-Nosters, the Buddhist Lama of so many 
Om mani padme hum, the Hindu Brahmin of so many mantras, 
the Mohamedan Mullah of so many kalamas. 

This is the first stage in the evolution of what we would term 
the “ shortening process. 1 ’ For long prayers, short were substi¬ 
tuted and enjoined to be said so many times. 

Then we come to the second stage. There were many who did 
not know even the short prayers, enjoined to be said in lieu of 
the long ones whose recital was impossible for them. They, 
proceeding in the downward line of the shortening-process rested 
satisfied with the recital of only the first words of the Prayers. 
For example, instead of reciting the whole of the Om mani pad¬ 
me hum, a Tibetan remained satisfied with the utterance of the 
first word Om. 

The most common use of beads in prayers among the laity in 
some religious communities seems to have crept in at this 

’Quoted by Mr. C. Nuttal, in “ Great Thoughts ” of February 1911, p. 359. 
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stage. Some means to count the number of prayers—the Ahu- 
navars, the Pater Nosters, the Om mini padme hums, the 
Mantras, the Kalamas, were to be found. The beads supplied 
the means. 

Then came another stage, where even the recital or repetition, 
of any scriptural word whatever, was dropped, and simply the 
tinning of beads was continued as a part of one’s religious life. 
Hence it is, that we see many a religiously inclined person 
turning his beads in the midst of other work, on even while 
moving about. 

Again, it must be noted that this shortening process did not 
remain confined to the illiterate or to those who did not know 
their prayers. Others, who were in a position to say their long 
prayers also began to resort to this shortening process. Thus 
the use of beads or rosaries seems to have come into greater 
use in what may be known as the shortening-process or the 
substitution-process in the recital of prayers. 

These processes have, as it were, their parallels in other kinds 
of “ substitution-process ”, of which we find 

Substitution-pro- many instances in various communities. For 
cess. ... 

example, it is meritorious to give board and 

lodging to travellers and to supply them with horses for going 

from one stage to another. So, in China, people, going on tops 

of hills or mountains, throw paper tents, paper horses and paper 

articles of food down below, with the belief that, by being 

wafted all round, they may bring them the meritoriousness of 

the charity of free lodge and board for travellers. 

It is said, that in China if the drugs named in some medical 
man’s prescriptions are not to be had, some burn the prescrip¬ 
tions, and dissolving the resulting ash in water, drink the 
solution believing that the efficacy of the drug is thereby 
transferred to the water. 

I had the pleasure of seeing a Chinese temple at Calcutta in 
the evening of 3rd July 1913. I saw there a number of 
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coloured papers containing short Chinese prayers. The worship¬ 
per purchased these papers and burned them, believing, that 
with the rising smoke the prayers written on the papers 
ascended on his behalf to the high Heavens. It is with such a 
similar idea of the substitution-process that they either burn 
paper-horses and articles of food or fling them into the air, 
believing that thereby they provide animals of transport and 
articles of food to travellers and thus oollect for themselves 
in the Heavens the meritoriousness of giving hospitality to 
travellers. I produce before the Society here a few prayers 
purchased at the above Chinese temple. 

Among different religious communities, the number of beads 

Number of beads, in the rosaries varied. 

1. The Buddhist rosary has 108 beads with two strings 
each of ten beads, one counting the units and the other the 
dozens. 

2. Among the Brahmins, the Vaishnavites like the Buddhists 
have their rosaries of 108 beads, but the Shaivites have those 
of sixty-four. 

3. The Mahomedans have rosaries made of three chaplets, 
each of 33 beads. These 99 beads are turned with the recital 
of each of the 99 names of God. There is one bead extra, the 
hundredth, which represents the name of God himself. 

4. The Christian Catholic rosaries consist of 150 small beads 
with ten large ones at the interval of every 10 beads. They 
are turned at each recital of Ave Maria, i.e„ Hail Mary. After 
the recital of every ten Ave Maria prayers they recite one 
Pater Noster, whose recital is noted by the large bead placed 
after every group of 10 small beads. The number 150 repre¬ 
sents 150 Psalms. It was the duty of the pious to recite, 
or read during the course of every day these 150 Psalms. 
But in the early days of Christianity, there were hundreds 
and thousands who neither knew their Psalms by heart nor 
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knew to read them. So, they were enjoined by the priests 
to recite one Pat er-Nos ter or Lord’s Prayer—a short prayer 
which could be easily committed to memory,—for every Psalm 
which they could not recite. Hence, it was to count these 
Pater-Nosters that the rosaries first came into use among them. 

In those early days, the Knights who formed religious orders 
—for example, the Knights of St. John—were, to a certain 
extent illiterate, more illiterate than the clerks or the clergy. 
So, when the latter were, as a matter of course, required to 
recite the 150 Psalms, the Knights, not happening to know 
them by heart or to read, were required to repeat 150 Pater 
Nosters in their stead. In order to be able to do so properly, 
they had to carry with them rosaries. 

The tasbih or rosary which a Parses priest uses for counting 
the 200 Yatha-Ahu-vairyos, and 100 Ashem-vohu prayers 
during the celebration of the Vendidad (Chap. XIX) is made of 
100 beads. 

We find, that in many cases, it is the first words of the short 

The first words prayers, which the rosaries enumerate, that 
of prayers give , . 

nnmAq to rosaries. have given names to the rosaries. 

1. The old name of a Christian rosary is Pater-Noster, which 
forms the first word of the Pater-Noster prayer recited with its 
help. Those who made rosaries were called Pater-Nosterers. The 
Pater Noster Row in London is said to have derived its name 
from the fact that the old Pater-Nosterers manufactured their 
Pater-Nosters or rosaries there. 

2. The Mahomedans called their rosaries tasbih from 

the fact that their “ most meritorious ejaculation,” Subhana 
’illah ! (i.e. ‘ I extol the holiness of God ’ ! or ‘ O Holy God ’!) 
was known as tasbih. This ejaculation, “ if recited one hundred 
times, night and morning, is said by the Prophet to atone for 
man’s sins, however many or great. Vide Mishkat Bk. X, ch. II. 1 


1 Hughes’ Dictionary of Islam; vide the word * Tasbih'. 
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The rosary is also spoken of as subhah among the 

Mahomedans. It consists of 100 beads, and is used by them 
for counting the 99 attributes of God, together with the essen¬ 
tial name Allah (God); or the repetition of the tasbih (“ Oh ! Holy 
God”), the Tahmid (“ Praise to God”), and the Takbir (“God 
is Great! ) or for the recital of any act of devotion.” 1 The 
Mahomedans use rosaries in their zikrs ( i) lit. remembering, 
which is a “ religious ceremony or act of devotion, practised by 
the various religious orders of Faqirs or Darweshes.’’ 2 Medi¬ 
tation, holding breaths for a long time, and dancing are included 
in these practices. 

3. The Zoroastrians of India use for rosary the Arabic word 
tasbih, which seems to have come down to them through the 
Persians. But the Zoroastrians of Persia use the words Band-i- 
Yntha Ahu Vairyo (lit. the knot of Yatha Ahu Vairyo) for their 
rosary. Here also, we find, that the words Yatha Ahu Vairyo, 
which begins the Yatha Ahu Vairyo prayer, recited a number of 
times, have given its name to the Zoroastrian rosary. It is said 
that the beads of this rosary are made of knots of fine woollen 
thread. It is made up of 100 or at times 1,000 knots. Now-a- 
days the Persian Zoroastrians have also begun using glass beads 
which they call Mohreh («_*■'■>). 

In some communities, their words for the rosaries explain the 
purposes for which they are used. For example, among the 
Ceylonese Buddhist monks, a rosary is called Nawaguna Male, 
i.e. a string or garland for counting the nine virtues 3 .” Similar¬ 
ly, in modern Persia, a Zoroastrian speaks of his rosary as a 
“ Band-i-Yatha Ahu Vairyo, i.e., the knots (<joj) for counting the 
Yatha Ahu Vairyo prayers. 


1 Dictionary of Islam, by Hughes (1885), p. 546. Vide the word, 
“ rosary." 

5 Ibid, p. 703. Vide the word zikr. 

3 Col. Waddell, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1S96, p. 576. 
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We have no authentic account of the use of rosary hi ancient 
Iran. The Parsees have no original -word in the A vesta, Pahlavi 
or old Persian for a rosary. The word they use for it is the 
Arabic word (tasbih) used by the Mahomedans. Another 
word which they use for it is kardi (t§itf) which is Gujarati 
and which literally means (beads) arranged in a row ( Mr ). 
The use of these foreign words shows that they had nothing 
like rosaries at first. Its use came in afterwards from other 
communities. We do not find the word tasbih in the old 
Persian dictionary Burhan-i-Kateh. This also shows the later 
use of the word by the Persians and the Parsees. Of course, 
they had like other religious communities to recite some short 
prayers in the midst of the ritual for a number of times. 
But the number of recitals was not unusually long. It was 
200 the most in the Vendidad. But latterly, a larger number 
began to be enjoined for recital in lieu of several long prayers. 
It is then that its use seems to have been introduced. 

We find that many an article, first used for religious purposes. 

The use of the k® 8 l atter 'y begun to be used as an article 


Rosary as an ar 
tide of dross. 


of toilet or dress. The Cross is an instance 
of this kind. It was, as it were, transferred 
from the Church to the body of the votaries of the Church, 
at first, as an amulet or a thing of religious efficacy. It then 
gradually formed the part of the dress and began to be used as 
a decoration in the safe-guard of a watch or in a brooch on the 
neck, etc. 


I have seen in Italy, and especially in Naples, during my visit 
of the country in July 1889, many an Italian lady and gentle¬ 
man carrying on their body, in some form or another as 
decoration, articles of ancient phallic worship, especially those 
found in the ruins of Pompei or Hercules. 


The same is the case with the rosary. It has passed from 
the Church to the dressing-room as an article of dress on the 
necks of ladies. It is so in Tibet and elsewhere. The present 
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ddn&-roki sankri yibfl) i.e., the grain-shaped necklace, 

hanging from the neck of many a Parsee or Hindu lady, seems 
to have evolved from the original use of the rosary as an 
article of decoration. One speaks of a moti-ni-mald, i. e., a 
pearl necklace on the neck of a lady, and mala jahpvi or 
feravvi, i. e., to turn a string or rosary. The latter phrase 
has proverbially come to mean to say prayers. The word mala 
is common in both the phrases. 

Mr. Nuttal says of the Christians, that “ the use of rosaries 
for personal adornment was, later, carried to such an extent 
that its religious office was in danger of being forgotten. So, the 
Church exerted its influence to put an end to this unbecoming 
state of affairs, and in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, we 
find various laws passed against this abuse by the ruling bodies 
of different Continental towns. Thus Nuremberg forbade its 
citizens to use any Paternoster of above a certain value, while 
somewhat later Regensberg put a limit (namely, three or four) 
to the number of rosaries which a single individual might 
possess, and, moreover, limited the value of each of those to ten 
guelden.” 1 Though latterly rosaries began to form a part of the 
dress, the grains which formed them continued to be spoken of 
as beads, which was originally a religious term, derived from 
the word “ bidden ” to pray. 

The rosary has given a name to one of the Catholic feasts, 
viz.* “ The feast of the Blessed Rosary.” 

We find, that in many religious communities, flowers, or 
some vegetable products, at first, formed the 
as bead^of°ro 3 ari^ beads o£ rosaries. Other materials came to 
be used latterly. As flowers play an im¬ 
portant part in the religious sendees and ritual of many 
communities, it is natural that they served as beads at first. 


1 “ Great Thoughts ” of February 1911, p. 360. 
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The very words for 'rosaries in most languages seem to prove 
this fact. Col. Waddell, says of the Burma Buddhist rosa¬ 
ries :— 

“ Among the Buddhists of Burma, the rosary is known as 
Tsi-puthi ” which literally means * the mind-garland,’ i. e., the 

meditation rosary.It consists of 108 beads, corresponding, it 

is alleged to the 108 symbols in Buddha’s sole or foot-prints. 
... .A most rare and costly rosary found occasionally among the 
wealthy lay devotees is formed of compressed sweet scented 
flowers, pressed into cakes of a wood like hardness and then 
turned on a lathe into beads. Such beads retain their perfume, 
it is said, for ages. This is the nearest approach to the more 
primitive rosary, viz., a garland of flowers.” 1 

Again take the English word “ rosary.”' It originally meant 
a “ rose-bed.” The German word “ rosenkranz ” similarly 
means both, a “ garland of roses ” and a “ rosary.” The Sanscrit 
word for a rosary is (qrar) mala, which means a garland of 
flowers as well as a rosary. Our Indian word mali originally 
means a garland-maker. Again the Indian word (frc) har, 
when used in connection with flowers, means a garland of 
flowers, but as hardi ( ^lii), it is used by Parsees for a rosary. 
So all these words indicate, that at first beads ware made of 
flowers or some such garden-productions. 

Entering into “ the mists of the dawn of civilization ” while 
tracing the origin of the use of rosary, Mr. Nuttal begins with 
the Brahminic faith and says :— 

“ The falling tears of Siva became transformed into- the rough 

berries of the Rudraksha tree. So,...the Hindoo had 

his rosary of Rudraksha berries to aid him in his petitions to 
Siva the terrible, or a rosary cut out of the wood of the Tulsi 
shrub to assist him recite the praises of Vishnu, the preserver. 
To this day the Brahmin believes that abstraction—detaehment 

1 Dr. Waddell. Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Decem¬ 
ber 1892, p. 190, 


12 
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from the world around—is best attained by counting and re¬ 
petition ; so, he, still uses his Siva rosary of sixty-four beads, 
and his Vishnu rosary of one hundred and eight beads to attain 
the desired attitude of mind by endlessly reiterating his invoca¬ 
tions over it.” 1 This shows that in India also flowers or plants 
served as beads. 

Colonel Waddell says of the Ceylonese rosaries that “ the 
material of which the beads are composed varies with the 
wealth and caprice of the owner. The commonest rosaries have 

their beads of cocoanut shell, or of a seed.Some 

rosaries are of Sandal wood, and a few are of precious stones. 
But no importance seems to be placed upon the particular 
material of the beads, as is done in Tibet, where the rosary has 
attained its highest development.” a 

Mr. Nuttall 2 relates the following interesting legend which is 

A Christian legond believed to have introduced the use of the 
about the first use , . , . , , 

of the word ‘rosary', words, rosary for a pater noster : 

“A certain pious lad found his chief delight in making a wreath 
of flowers—roses for choice—to adorn a figure of the Virgin. 
This he did until he entered the Cloister as a Monk, when 
to his grief, he found that henceforth it would not be pos¬ 
sible to continue his offering. But an old priest to whom, he 
told his trouble advised him to repeat fifty special ‘ Ave Marias ’ 
every day and offer this exercise to ' Our Lady ’ in lieu of the 
flowers. She would know and understand his motive and 
accept his offering. This advice the young novice followed most 
faithfully. One day his duty took him through a wood where 
robbers were lying in wait for him. As they watched a favourable 
opportunity to attack him, they saw him suddenly stand still 
and repeat his customary Aves. To their surprise a beautiful 
vision of a woman took the prayers as they fell from his lips. 


1 “GreatThoughts” of February 1911, p. 359. 
s Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of London for 1896, p, 576. 
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each prayer being changed into a lovely rose, and she wove 
them into a garland or rosary. Needless to say, this sight 
convinced* the robbers of their sin and converted them to a 
better life ” *. 

Mr. Nuttall also gives another tradition about the origin 
of the name ‘ rosary He says : “ A favourite appellation of 
the Virgin Mary in those days was Rosa Mystica, and since 
the old Paternoster had become by this time almost exclusively 
used in the glorification of the Virgin, it was more aptly termed 
a Rosarium or Rosary than a Paternoster” 1 2 3 . 

The use of the rosary seems to have come down to the 
Tibetans from their own ancient religion— 

Buddhism giving the Bon religion—in a synod of which even 
the use of rosaries _ ... . 

to others. Persia and India had sent their sages, and 

whose many practices they have preserved in 

Bpite of their Buddhism. According to the teaching of that 

religion, the rosaries varied in form and colour according to the 

degree of meditation and according to the kind of offerings.® 

Buddhism confirmed its use. India knew the use of rosaries 

from very ancient times. 

It is said on the authority of Abdu-l-Haqq, a great comment¬ 
ator that the early Mahomedans counted their prayers in 
praise of God by the use of pebbles. 

Mr. T. P. Hughes, the author of the Dictionary of Islam. 4 
thinks that it is probable that the Mahomedans borrowed the 
use of rosaries from the Buddhists, and latterly, during the 
Crusades, gave it to Christianity through the Crusaders. Its 
use is said to have been introduced in Christianity in A.D. 


1 “ Great Thought" of February 1911, p. 156. 

5 Ibid. 

3 Bodt-Youl ou Tibet, par L. de Millouf, p. 156. 

1 Hughes’ “Dictionary of Islam" (18S5,) p., 510. Vide the word 
* Rosary'. 
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1221, by Dominic, the founder of the Black Frjars. It is said 
of an Egyptian ascetic named Paul of Phenna who lived in 
the fourth century, that when ordered to recite 300 prayers, he 
counted the prayers with 300 pebbles which he had previously 
collected. He threw out the pebbles, one by one, at every 
prayer.* 

This, in my opinion, explains the use of the pebbles in the 
Vendidad, recited during the Niranydin ceremony of the Parsees, 
wherein, at the end of the recital of 200 Ahunavars, pebbles are 
thrown on the recital of each Yatha Ahuvairyo in the vessels 
containing the sacred gaa-mez (urine) and water. 


The Lamas often use their rosaries to drive off the evil spirits. 

On the morning of 4th June 1913, I hap- 

rosuxy used’^M "a pened to be in one of their annual devil-driv- 

devil-driving in- j ng processions, wherein they carried all the 
sfcrumont. 

books of the monasteries through the village, 
believing that the carrying of religious books through the 
sheets exercised the evil spirits. In the march of the proces¬ 
sion, the head Lama often flourished his rosary round about to 
drive away devils from the village. 


Revd. Kawaguchi, in his above-mentioned interesting book, 
entitled “ Three years in Tibet 2 ” gives an account of what - is 
known among the Tibetans as a “ hail-proof temple." Therein, 
he says that the priest, called Ngak-pa, pronounced an incanta¬ 
tion and flourished his rosary to drive away the storm of hail 
from the adjoining fields. 


■ Ibid. 

2 Three years in Tibet, by Rev. Ekai Kawaguchi (1909). pp. 271—76. 
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anthropological scraps. 

CRIMINAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Mr. Arthur MacDonald, of Washington, is advocating in 
America the establishment of laboratories—using the word in 
the widest sense*—for the study of the criminal, pauper, and 
defective classes. He thinks that there is no necessity for so 
much crime as at present exists, and that there should be a 
thorough scientific investigation of the whole subject of criminal 
man. Mr. MacDonald has wrtten to the Home Secretary in 
England pointing out that his plan does not involve great ex¬ 
pense ; that a bureau for moral, is even more necessary than 
one for physical health ; and that, although public interest in his 
work has increased greatly, very little has been done on the 
scientific side of the subject. He suggests for a practical begin¬ 
ning that a few young men with psychological, medical, and 
anthropological training should first study the inmates (specially 
the young) of our penal and reformatory institutions. One of 
the main objects should be to investigate the causes of crime; 
then from the knowledge gained, a rational basis could be fur¬ 
nished for methods of reform. We should very much like to see 
some action taken in this country in the direction indicated. 
Mr. MacDonald, who was the President of the Third Interna¬ 
tional Congress of Criminal Anthropology (of Europe), writes 
from “ The Congressional,’’ Washington. He has prepared an 
interesting pamphlet, entitled “ The Study of Man,’-' which sets 
forth his views, and a list of the public documents which he has 
written bearing on the subject (to be obtained from the Super¬ 
intendent of the Senate Document Room) is given on the cover. 

[' Knowledge,’ April 1914.] 

ANCIENT PERU. 

One of the disappointments of anthropological research has 
been the conclusion at which Dr. Hrdlicka arrived after a very 
careful examination of all the ancient skulls submitted to him 
in South America, that primitive man was not evolved in this 
Continent. No skulls have been found there of the antiquity 
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of those in France or Belgium, or of our own prize Piltdown 
man. Scarcely less disappointing is the way in which Dr. 
Hrdlicka has shattered some of the traditions of the ancient 
races of Peru. These Were much less old than has been sup¬ 
posed. Nearly 5,000 skulls were examined in all the ancient 
cemeteries and cave burying places, but there is nowhere a 
trace to suggest that any race eYer lived in Peru except the 
one well-marked race of pre-Columbian Indians, and there is 
no sign that any groups of people or tribes have occupied the 
region for even so much as 2,000 years. Dr. Hrdlicka speaks 
of “groups/’ some of which superseded others, for there is 
abundance of evidence among the skulls of fighting, but the 
region before the coming of the whites was peopled by one 
and the same type of Indian—broad-headed, of moderate 
Btature and physique, and on the whole remarkably free from 
disease. The race appears to have suffered neither from tuber¬ 
culosis nor cancer, though a form of arthritis (arthritis defor¬ 
mans) was common among them, and the practice of bandaging 
and compressing the heads of infants is associated with many 
cases of disease of the skull. The traditions of their ancient 
culture and civilisation are no better borne out by the investi¬ 
gations. They were chiefly fishermen or agriculturists, according 
to their closeness to the coast. They built dwellings of reeds 
for habitation, as well as larger structures of uncut stones; 
and they were remarkably Well acquainted with the arts govern¬ 
ing pottery making and decoration. Their weapons were a metal 
or stone mace, a wooden club, a copper axe, copper knives, 
slings, and bows and arrows. Many stories have been told of 
their wealth, and treasure seekers have devastated their ruins 
and ancient buildings in the search for gold; but perhaps this 
treasure was also only a tradition. In any case the only 
precious stones known to them were the emerald and the 
turquoise, and they had no pearls. On the whole more money 
has probably been spent in finding the treasure of the Incas 
than the treasure was ever worth. 

[‘ Morning Post’ 24 th April 1914.] 
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ANOTHER RITUAL MURDER. 

Village Superstitions. 

Allahabad, 17 th March. 

A case of ritual murder is reported from the Azamgarh 
district. In connection with some enquiry the thanadar visited 
the burial ground. He found there four men standing by the 
side of a newly filled in grave. He put one or two searching 
questions when a sound came from the ground directly under 
his feet. He had the presenoe of mind to capture three or four 
grave diggers when another cry was heard. The thanadar then 
ordered the grave to be opened and there came to view a 
month old baby girl alive. The thanadar did his best for it 
but it died. Enquiries elioited the following story :—The girl, 
it seems, had one tooth when she was born and this fact, added 
to the disgust with which Indian parents greet the birth of a 
daughter, prepared their minds for other events. Three days 
after her birth some pigs of the village were found dead and in 
the village this was attributed to the presence of the baby with 
the tooth. The next day a calf died. The day after a house 
in the village was burnt down and then a Brahmin was called 
in to exorcise the spirit of bad luck. The soothsayer confirmed 
the theory that the baby with the tooth was possessed of 
a rakshasha but volunteered to expel it on the usual terms of 
liberal hospitality for himself and his party. That night the 
baby’s father fell ill. He jumped to the conclusion that the 
rakshasha in his daughter was too strong for the Brahaman’s 
mantras so he determined to get rid of the baby. To kill her 
would be murder, but it occurred to him that if he had her 
buried alive he would be guiltless of blood and so the tragedy 
was enacted. 

Times of India, 18<A March 1914. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF MEETINGS. 

The Ordinary Monthly Meeting op the Anthropolo¬ 
gical Society was held in the rooms of the B. B. R. A. 
Society, Town Hall, on Wednesday, the 30th July 1913 at 
6 P.M. (S. T.), when Lt. Cbl. K. R. Kirtikar, I.M.S. (Retd.), 
President, occupied the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and. confirmed. 

Mr. Allain St. Joes Raffin (Burdwan) and Mr. R. S. Maloney 
(Gadarwara, C. P.) were duly elected members of the Society. 

The following papers were then read:— 

“The Celebration of Nine Nights.and the Bhavais” fey S. S. 
Mehta, Esq., B. A. 

« A Few Tibetan Customs and a Few Thoughts suggested by 
them. Prayer-Flags” by Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamsetji 
Modi, B.A., Ph. D. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Anthropolo¬ 
gical Society was held in the rooms of the B. B. R. A. 
Society, Town Hall, on Wednesday, the 27th August 1913 at 
6 p.m. (S. T.) when Lt. Col. K. R. Kirtikar, I.M.S., (Retd.), 
President , occupied the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. N. B. Divetia, C.S., was duly elected a member of the 
Society. 
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TIBETAN SALUTATIONS AND A FEW 
THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY THEM. 


By Shams-ul-olma De. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D. 

(Read on 28 th January 1914.) 

Salutations are of two kinds. 1. Oral or by spoken words, 
and 2 Gestural, or by certain movements of some parts of the 
body. Out of these two heads, the Tibetan salutations, of 
which I propose to speak a little to-day, fall under the second 
head, viz., Gestural salutations. 

Colonel Waddell thus speaks of the Tibetan mode of saluta¬ 
tion. “ The different modes of salutation 
lere^iTthe modi' were curiously varied amongst the several 
WaddeU ti0n ' Co, ‘ nationalities - Tb® Tibetan doffs his cap 
with his right hand and making a bow 
pushes forward his left ear and puts out his tongue, which 
seems to me to be an excellent example of the 1 self surrender 
of the person saluting to the individual he salutes,’ which 
Herbert Spencer has shown to lie at the bottom of many of our 
modem practices of salutations. The pushing forward of the 
left ear evidently recalls the old Chinese practice of cutting 
off the left ears of prisoners of war, and presenting them to the 
victorious chief.” 1 


1 Col. Waddell’s “ Lhassa and its Mysteries ” pp. 123-24. 
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Mens. L. De Milloue thus refers to the Tibetan mode of 
salutation : (I translate from his French.) 

Si. l. De Milloui. “ Politeness is one of the virtues of the 
Tibetan. He salutes by taking off his cap 
as in Europe and remains bareheaded before every person 
whom he respects ; but by a strange usage, when he wishes to 
be particularly amiable and polite, he completes his salutation 
by two gestures which appear at least strange to us: he 
draws the tongue rounding it a little and scratches his ears. 
When he presents himself before a superior, he prostrates 
himself nine times, so as to touch with his forehead tho wood 
flooring; then, drawing backward, he seats himsolf on the floor at 
the other end of the hall. If he addresses himself to some Lama 
of high rank, after the strict prostrations, he remains on tho knees, 
the head inclined down to the ground until asked to get up. 
An indispensable element of the Tibetan politeness is the gift 
of a kind of scarf of silk called Khala (Kha-btags or dgaltag), 
“ scarf of happiness.” Two Tibetans of good company (posi¬ 
tion) never approach each other without presenting the Khala 
to each other. If they are of equal rank then they are satis¬ 
fied with a simple exchange of scarf. When an inferior is received 
by a superior, the first thing he does, after prostrating himself 
according to the etiquette, is to present respectfully a Khala, 
which the superior, whatever be his rank, receives with his own 
hand ; then, at the moment when he takes leave (to depart), the 
high personage, in his turn, gets a scarf placed by one of his men 
on his shoulders; and if he wishes to honour in a special way, 
he himself passes it round his neck. This usage is so universal, 
that one does not send a letter without joining to it a small 
Khala inside for that purpose. 

“ These scarfs are made of a kind of gauze of very light silk, 
at times united and at times loose. They are more large than 
broad and terminated at both the ends with fringes. Sometimes, 
the most beautiful (scarfs) carry, below the fringes, worked up in 
the stuff, the sacred formula of invocation, Om ! Mane padme 
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Honrn (0 ! the Jewel in the lotus. Amen) I They are always of a 
bright colour, especially white or red, preferentially white. They 
are made of all dimensions and of all qualities, and naturally 
the value of the Khata depends upon the rank of the person who 
offers and of the person to whom it is offered.” 1 

According to M. Bonvalot, the Tibetan—“ in order to salute 
us, lifts up his thumbs and protrudes an 
enormous tongue, while he bows profound¬ 
ly.” 2 


Further on M. Bonvalot speaks thus of these and other 
similar expressions of approval. “ They express disagreement 
by joining the thumb-nails, and agreement by putting them 
just the opposite way. Putting the thumb up means approval 
and satisfaction; raising the little finger denotes hostility, 
while to keep it in this position and at the same time to 
shake the head signifies dislike. The two thumbs placed 
perpendicularly one above the other, with the tongue hanging 
out, denotes superlative approval”. 3 For an expression of 
thanks also, the same form of salutation is resorted to. M. 
Bonvalot says of a Tibetan :—“ He thanked us effusively, with 
uplifted thumbs and protruding tongue, for all the presents we 
had given him ; and when we gave him back the meat.... 
he prostrated himself. 4 

Dr. Sven Hedin also refers to the common 
Dr. Sven Hedin. mode 0 f aa i u ting by protruding the tongue. 5 
At first this mode seemed to him “ a mockery.” 0 He also 
refers to the custom of taking off the cap while saluting. That 
was done with the left hand, when they at the same time scrat- 


1 Bod Youl ou Tibet, par M. L. De Milloue (1906) pp. 60-61. 

- Across Tibet, being a translation of “ De Paris au Tonkin a traver* 
le Tibet inconnu,” by Gabriel Bonvalot, translated by C. B. Pitman 
(1891), VoL II., p. 2. 

3 Ibid, p. 98. 4 Ibid. 

s Trans-Himalaya, Vol. I., p. 185. 

6 Trans Himalaya, Vol. I. r p. 244, 
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ched their heads with the right one. 1 In the midst of their 
conversation they often shot out their tongues “ from politeness 
and friendliness.” 2 He refers to another form of saluting, viz. 
that by rubbing foreheads. 3 


Acccording to Rai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur, in the Bardon 
district of Khams, “ when two acquaintances 
^ Sarat Chandra m6 et they touch each others’ foreheads to¬ 
gether by way of salutation. 4 According 
to Mr. Rockhill, the Editor of Mr. Sarat Chandra Das’s book, 
this mode is also prevalent among the Mahomedans. 5 


Mr. Sarat Chandra Das says further: “Among the Golog 
people it is customary to greet one another with a kiss, and 
whoever omits the kiss when meeting or parting with an acqua¬ 
intance is considered rude and unmannerly.” e Mr. Rockhill 7 
has some doubts about the custom of kissing, which, as Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Das himself says, is prevalent only among the 
Golog people and is held as “ gross immodesty” at Tashil- 
hunpo. 

Mr. Rockhill 8 thus speaks of the mode 
W. W. Rockhill. , . . . 

of salutation in Central Tibet:— 


“ In Central Tibet the salutation consists in sticking out the 
tongue, pulling the right ear, and rubbing the left hip, making 

a slight bow at the same time. Throughout Tibet, to 

say a thing is very good, they hold up the thumb with the 
fingers closed, and say “ AngS tumbo rS ” ‘ It is the thumb,’ i.e., 
it is the first. Second class is expressed by holding up the 
index with the remark “ Angi nyiba rS ”; and so on down to 
the little finger, which means that it is the poorest of all, 
“ Ta-ma r6,” “ It is the last ” » 


1 Ibid. p. 284. a Ibid. pp. 284, 434. 

3 Ibid. VoL L, p. 100. 

1 Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet, p. 197. 

5 Ibid, note. 3 Ibid. 7 Ibid. p. 197, note. 

1 “ The Land of the Lamas ” by W.W. Rockhill, p. 200 n. 1. 

8 .“ The Land of the Lamas ” by W. W. Rockhill, p. 200. 
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Mr. Rockhill thus speaks of the mode of salutation in another 
part of Tibet, the region of Dre’Ch’u, the river of golden sands : 
“ The mode of salutation among the people in this section of the 
country is novel. They hold out both hands, palms uppermost, 
bow with raised shoulders, stick out their tongues, and then say 
Oji, oji. When desirous of showing respect to a person, or 
expressing thankfulness, they stick out their tongue and say 
Ka-drio.” 1 This mode of salutation by “ holding out both 
hands, palms uppermost, and bending the body slightly ” is 
prevalent among the Mongols also. 2 

In another book of travels, Mr. Rockhill speaks thus of the 
above named mode as observed by him :— 

“ The lower classes here, when saluting superiors, are in the 
habit of bending the knee very low, putting the right hand 
beside the right cheek and the left hand under the elbow of the 
right arm, at the same time sticking out the tongue.” 3 When 
they express immense pleasure, they loll out the tongues as far 
as they can. 4 Mr. Rockhill also refers to the mode of rubbing 
the foreheads. They kow-tow or bow three times and then 
crouching in front of eaoh other make their heads touch. 5 

From the above accounts of the Tibetan 

Summary of the m0( j es 0 f salutation, we gather, that the 
modes. . 

principal modes are the following :— 

1. The protruding of the tongue ; 

2. Bending the head or making a bow; 

3. Scratching the head ; 

4. Scratching the ear ; 

6. Removing the cap ; 

1 “ The Land of the Lamas ” by W. W. Rockhill p. 200. 

’ Ibid. p. 146. 

3 “ Diary of a Journey through Mongolia and Tibet in 1891 and 1892, 
p. 241. 

4 Ibid. p. 240. 

3 Ibid. p. 280. 
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6. Pushing forward the ear, either the left or the right; 

7. Raising the thumbs of the hand with the fingers closed ; 

8. Prostration; 

9. Remaining on the knees with the head inclined to the 

ground; 

10. Kissing one another; 

11. Rubbing the hip; 

12. Holding out both hands, palms uppermost; 

13. Bowing with raised shoulders ; 

14. Bending the body slightly; 

15. Rubbing of foreheads. 

16. Presentation of a scarf called Khata as a mark of 
politeness; 

17. Remittance of letters with scarfs attached to them; 

At times some of these modes are combined together and 
form one mode of salutation. At different places, at times, the 
same mode of salutation, for example, the protruding of the 
tongue, is a little varied. These different forms of salutations 
suggest to us several thoughts in connection with our known 
methods of salutation. 

The first thing that draws our special attention, because we 
. do not see the like of it in the salutations of 

The main sigmfi- . . , 

cation of the differ- other modern nations, is the method of 

ent modes. thrusting out the tongue. According to 

Dr. Sven Hedin, they thrust out the tongue often, even in the 

midst of conversation as a kind of politeness. 1 

One of the cruel ways of punishment in olden times, especially 
by t 3 Tants and despots, was to cut off one’s ears, nose and tongue 
and even the head. So, by this way of salutation, the person, 


1 Trans-Himalaya, Yol. I., pp. 284. 435. 
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who saluted, said, as it were, to the person whom he saluted, 
that his tongue, ears, nose, etc., were at his disposal, and that 
he may cut them oS if he liked. Col. Waddell takes this form 
of salutation as an excellent example of self-surrender, referred 
to by Herbert Silencer, lying “at the bottom of many of 
our modern practices of salutation.” 

According to Dr. Sven Hedin 1 and M. L. De Millou4, s they at 
times scratched their heads and ears as sym- 
6crat 8 chfng atl0n ° £ 13018 of Station. What does this scratch¬ 

ing signify ? I think the signification is the 
same as that of the above mode, viz.; tho thrusting out of the 
tongue and the pushing forward of the ear. Dr. E. B. Tyler, in 
his interesting article on salutation," while referring to the “ cere¬ 
monious weeping ” of some members of the rude races who meet 
after some absence, says that “ they renew the lamentations over 
those friends who have died in the meantime. The typical case 
is that of the Australians, when the male nearest of kin presses 
his breast to the new comer’s, and the nearest female relative, 
with piteous lamentations, embraces his knees with one hand, 
while with the other she scratches her face till the blood 
drops.” 

This custom shows that the act of scratching some part of one's 
body was an expression of ceremonial salutation, not on occasions 
of joy, but on occasions of grief; and that, at times, it was carried 
on to the extent of dropping the blood. So, it seems, that the act 
of scratching in the Tibetan mode of salutation, signified that the 
saluter was prepared to shed his own blood, or, in other words, 
to lay his very life at the disposal of the person whom he saluted 
out of respect. We learn from the Shdhndmeh of Firdousi, 
that the scratching of one’s body as a mark of grief, or as a kind 
of ceremonial mourning salutation to the dead, was known to 
some of the ancient Persians. For example, we find Tehmina, 


1 Trans-Himalaya; Vol. I.,p. 15. 5 Bod-YoulouTibet (1006) p. 60. 

3 Encyclopaedia Britawiica, 9th Edition. Vol. 21, p. 236, col. 2. 
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the wife of Rustam, scratching her body till she bled, in grief 
for the death of her son at the hand of his father. 1 

(a) The bending of the head or making a bow, (6) the doffing of 
the cap, ( c) the prostrations, (d) remain- 

head bl Evolut?on of ln g on the 1111663 witl1 the head inclined 

its shortening-pro- t 0 the ground,—all these are ramifications 
cess. 

of one and the same form, viz., the sub¬ 
mission of the head to the person saluted. That is another 
way of expressing one’s willingness to place himself or 
herself, placing one’s very life, at the disposal of the person 
held in respect and saluted. When one doffs his hat, as a 
mark of salutation, he in fact submits his head before the 
person whom he salutes, so that he may do whatever he liked 
with it. All our modern civilized forms of salutation are con¬ 
nected, in one way or another, with this ancient mode of 
salutation, though their original signification seems to have 
been lost. Our Indian phrases (Gujarati), qT^TT TTI’I 

(Marathi) “ to lie at one’s feet ” and the Persian phrase 
“to kiss one’s feet,”—all these are different ex¬ 
pressions of a kind of prostration before a higher power or 
person. 

In this form of salutation, at first, people actually prostrated 
themselves at the foot of the altar of the deity or of a person. 
Then, to save the trouble of this long fatiguing process, they 


1 crVj j 

luj <J*J yjf 

aeU v 13 '- ij j <• 

iXxii ctf jl j 

vs* isj* j 1 t sjjJ 1 ^ w'jj 

yjL axf jAjI tyIxjlJ yUj 

Vuller Schaname. Vol. I, p. 517, ll. 1401-1404. M. MohL La 
Livre des Rois, small edition, II. p. 149. 
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simply bent, and, placing their hands at the feet, raised them to 
their foreheads. Then, as the next step in the evolution of the 
shortening process, simply bowed a little and raised to the 
forehead the hands, which were stretched forth a little. The 
next step was the use of only one hand instead of two. 

The Western method of salaming by simply lifting a finger 
to the forehead is another step in the shortening process. But, 
in the case of an inferior saluting a superior, that shortening 
process is not allowed. For example, a soldier must salute his 
officer by raising his hand to his forehead, but the officer in return, 
salutes by merely raising his finger to his forehead. A soldier 
in saluting his officer not only raises his whole hand to his fore¬ 
head, but also, after doing that, moves it in a straight line and 
then drops it, perhaps indicating thereby that he is prepared 
to let that head be cut off in obeying the legitimate orders of 
his superior. 

The military salute on ceremonious occasions, wherein the 
officers hold their swords before the Governor or Royal personage, 
and the latter touch the swords, is another form of expression 
on the part of the officers, to signify that their swords were at 
the disposal of their superiors. In one way, they say, that 
they are prepared to use their swords for all legitimate orders 
given by their superiors; in another way, they say, that the 
superiors are at liberty or have the privilege, to use the sword 
over them if they disobeyed their orders. In other words, in 
whatever sense you take it, he offers his life through his 
superiors to the service of the State. 

The salutation of a lady is the next step in the evolution of 
the shortening process. She neither raises 
ladies Utatl ° n ° l b er ^ an< ^ nor even ^ er finger but simply 
nods. The form of salutation of an Indian 
lady, Hindu and Parsee, on ceremonious occasions seems to be 
an expression of a similar kind, though not of the same nature. 
In the form of salutation, known among us as ovarna ( 
she does not offer her head to you to signify respect or obe- 

2 
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dience. She neither raises her hand or finger to her forehead, 
nor nods her head, but passes her hands round your head and 
raises them towards her own forehead. In this process, she 
does not offer her head to you, but offers to take, off your 
head, all your difficulties and dangers, griefs and sorrows. 
Mark her self-sacrificing words on the occasion. She says 
Tamtira uparthi mari jdu ( cfMRI ) i.e., I will 

die or I die for you. Thereby, she says, that she is prepared 
to alleviate your difficulties and grief, and even to die for you 
for that purpose. 

The Masonic salutation in the First Degree, wherein the 
saluter, instead of passing his hand aside 

Masonic saluta- f rom the forehead like a soldier, passes it 
similarly across the throat, is a surer indi¬ 
cation of that kind. The modes of salutation to their deities, 
which I saw in the Tibetan monasteries at Darjeeling, as 
observed both by males and females reminded me, more than 
once, of some of the Masonic modes of salutation. 

The modes of salutation observed by them in their “ prostra¬ 
tion pilgrimages ” round their sacred moun- 

Prostration pil- ta j ng are WO rth noticing. Dr. Sven Hedin 
grimage. D 

thus describes one of these prostration pilgri¬ 
mages :— 

“ This consisted of six movements. Suppose-the young Lama 
standing on the path with his forehead held slightly down' and 
his arms hanging loosely at his sides. (1) He places the palms 
of his hands together and raises them to the top of his head, at 
the same time bending his head a little down; (2) he lays 
his hands under his chin, lifting up his head again ; (3) he kneels 
upon the grounds, bends forwards and lays himself full length on 
the ground with outstretched arms ; (4) he passes his hands laid 
together over his head; (5) he stretches his right hand forwards 
as far as it will reach, and scratches a mark in the soil with a piece 
of bone, which shows the line, which must be touched by his toes 
at the next advance ; and (6) he raises himself up with his hands. 
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makes two or three strides up to the mark, and repeats the same 
actions. And thus he goes round the whole mountain. It is 
slow work and they do not hurry; they perform the whole 
business with composure, but they lose their breath, especially 
on the way up to the pass; and on the way down from the 
Dolma-la there are places so steep that it must be a gymnastic 
feat to lie down head foremost. One of the young monks had 
already accomplished one round, and was now on the second. 
When he had finished, in twelve days, he intended to betake 
himself to a monastery on the Tsangpo, and be there immured 
for the rest of his life, and he was only twenty years old 1 We, 
who in our superior wisdom smile at these exhibitions of fana¬ 
ticism and self-mortification, ought to compare our own faith 
and convictions with theirs. The life beyond the grave is hidden 
from all peoples but religious conceptions have clothed it in 
different forms among different peoples. * If thou lookest closely, 
thou wilt see that hope, the child of heaven, points every mortal 
with trembling hand to the obscure heights.’ Whatever may 
be our own convictions, we must admire those who, however 
erroneous their views may be in our opinion, yet possess faith 
enough ‘to remove mountains.’” One can understand from 
this, what Christ meant, when, one day, he said to his disciples 
that “ Faith moves mountains.” 

The prostration was a form of salutation prevalent among the 
ancient Persians also. Herodotus thus speaks of the ancient 
Iranian salutation : “When they meet one another in the streets, 
one may discover by the following custom, whether those 
who meet are equals. For instead of accosting one another, 
they kiss on the mouth ; if one be a little inferior to the other, 
they kiss the cheek; but if he be of a much lower rank, he 
prostrates himself before the other.” l 

Expression, of ap- In the description of a form of Tibetan 
up 0V the thumb 6 salutation as given by M. Bonvalot, which 

of disapproval by j s narrated above, there are several things 
putting up the last , . , , . , .. .. 

tinger. which draw our special attention 

1 Herodotus, Bk. I. 134. Cary's translation (1889) p. 61. 
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Firstly, why does the putting up of the thumb mean approval 
and satisfaction? Is it from the practice of children ? We know 
that children generally suck their thumbs. Mothers teach them 
to place the thumb in their mouth and to suck it, believing 
that thereby they remain soothed, contented and satisfied and 
do not often ask for milk. When a child continues to weep, 
its thumb is placed in its mouth, hoping that thereby it may 
remain appeased. Thus, it appears, that the custom of raising 
thumbs, as a token of approval or satisfaction, comes from what 
is observed in children. 1 

When viewed in connection with the modes of salutation 
which signify self-surrender, this custom of holding up the 
thumb, pointing it heavenwards, seems to have a similar 
signification. The saluter holds out his thumb or finger, and, 
pointing it out towards the Heaven, seems to point to God 
and to say, as it were, that as directed by God he yields and 
pays respect to the person saluted. 

The modern custom of raising hands at meetings to express 
consent or approval seems to have some connection with the 
show of thumbs. 

The statement, that raising the Tittle finger denotes hostility, 
reminds us of another practice among Indian children here. 
When childern, while playing, quarrel among themselves, one 
puts forth the last little finger saying Katti ( %{l) or dushman 
-0» meaning, that they have cut off friendly relationship 
and have become hostile. The other child, if it takes a similar 
view of the difference, also exclaims Katti and lets its last small 
finger meet with that of the first child. 

The use of the thumb, as an expression of approval among 
f th the Tibetans, seems to throw some side 
thumb among. the light on the signification of a ritual observed 
Zoroastrians of j n t ^ e ^fringin ceremony of the Parsees. 

In the recital of a part of the Afringan, the 

1 Among the Mahomedans also, the thumb has the same signification. 
In their form of marriage, the two parties press their thumbs together. 
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officiating priest, the Joti, and the Rathwi or Atravakhshi keep 
a flower in their hands, holding it upright. Among the Zoroas- 
trians of Persia, the Rathwi or Atravakhshi and the other priests, 
if there are more than one attending with him in the ceremony, 
instead of holding up a flower in their hands, hold up their 
fingers. The fingers are held up in the ritual by these priests to 
express their approval of the prayer of the officiating priest in 
honour of the ruling king of the land. He prays for God’s bless¬ 
ings upon the king and the othor priests express approval and 
their association in the prayer by holding up their fingers. 
Firdousi 1 also refers to the custom of expressing assent by 
raising fingers and placing them upon one’s eyes. The Parsees 
of India seem to have substituted the practice of holding up a 
flower in place of a thumb. Thus then, this ritual of holding 
up a flower during the prayer for the king, signifies the 
approval of the other members of the congregation. 2 

We saw above, that the Tibetans present scarfs to one another 
as a form of salutation. I learnt at Dar- 
The giving of jeeling, that when the Delai Lama was last 
scarfs. at Darjeeling for some months, before his 

restoration to power at Lhasa, even Parsee 
visitors followed this custom, when they paid him ceremonial 
visits of respect. What does that custom signify ? I think this 
custom is a symbol or relic of the ancient custom of presenting 
dresses to one another. When a friend from one city or town 
visited another, they exchanged presents, one form of which was 
the presentation of dresses. Latterly, instead of full dresses, 
small pieces of cloths were substituted as a symbol. We know, 
that even now in India, when one speaks of presenting a vago 
(=tl^ll) or a suit of dress, the presentation takes the form, not ne¬ 
cessarily of a full dress, but of citbl (takas) i.e., pieces of cloths. 
The scarf seems to be a symbolic presentation of that kind. 

1 Vuller Schahname Vol. II, p. 573, 1. 2648. 

! I have spoken at some length on this subject, in a paper, to be publi- 
shedinthe Sir Jamshedjee Jcjeebhoy Zarthoshti Madressa Jubilee Volume, 
which I edit. 
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We have seen above, that friends exchanged scarfs, not only 
when they met in person, but also when they exchanged 
letters. In fact, the letters themselves were covered with such 
scarfs. This seems to be a very old custom. We find that 
Firdousi refers to this custom. When kings sent letters to 
other kings, the letters were placed in handsome pieces of cloth. 
The Indian custom of presenting shawls to one another on 
ceremonial occasions, is connected with this old custom of pre¬ 
senting scarfs. 

At one time, there was a custom among the Parsees of India, 
that one, who was for some fault excommunicated, gave on 
readmission after an expression of regret, a small fine or a piece 
of cloth ('4161) 1 to the Parsee Panchayet. This presentation of 
a piece of cloth seems to have some connection with the above 
custom of presenting scarfs. This was, as it were, an expression 
of respect towards the elders of the community. 


FOLKLORE OF SAVANTVADI. 

GODS AND GHOSTS OF THE VILLAGE OF MATOND 
ON THE SAVANTVADI STATE. 3 
By J. A. Saldanha, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 

(Read on 28 th January, 191b-) 

Matond is a village in the Vadi Petha of the Savantvadi State, 
about 8 miles from the sea. Its principal god is Ravalnath. 
The origin and growth of the worship of this god are buried in 
a good deal of interesting legendary lore. 

About 200 years ago, a man named Semanak had his residence 
by the side of the seashore. He was the owner of 7 ships which 
were sailing on the Arabian sea for trade. Once when all the 

1 Kholaseh-i Panohat (Gujarati) by Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy, First 
Baronet. (1843) p. 72. 

2 The materials for this note were collected by Mr. John Fernandes, 
Kamavirdar Vadi Petha. 
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seven ships were returning from a voyage laden with goods, six 
of them reached the port in safety but the seventh got on a rock 
and was held on tight by the trees that were near about. 
Semanak tried all his resources but the ship remained fastened 
to the spot which brought on a great anxiety to him. He made 
thousand and one vows to gods and while he was one day wrapt 
up in sleep at night, he saw a vision which told him not to be 
afraid and to tie a black cloth to a kettle drum stick and pouring 
oil over it to make into a torch-light and to hold that torch on 
the ship on amavasya night (fifteenth night of the dark half of 
a month) when he would see a great wonder and his ship would 
be extricated. Semanak asked in vision only what god he was 
and he was told that he was god Daccan Kedar or Ravalnath 
of Mntond and he had been there to help him out of his distress. 
Semanak strictly followed the directions of the god and no sooner 
the torch light was put up on the ship, a big whale fish appeared 
there and wrapping its body round the ship dragged the ship 
out from the rock and other obstacles. Semanak was an eye 
witness to this miracle and bis joy knew no bounds. He then 
built a temple at Matond and dedicated it to Ravalnath. 

From that time a curious ceromony of putting a Mhar on an 
iron hook fixed to a pole in front of the temple came into exis¬ 
tence. The object of this ceremony was to please the evil 
spirits and to ensure safety from their troubles. For this 
ceremony sacrifices of cocks are annually made and it is a 
common belief of Matond people that these sacrifices bring 
upon them the blessings of the god and help to keep the evil 
spirits under the god’s complete control. For the performance 
of that devapan it was deemed quite necessary that a branch 
of a pimpal tree in front of the temple should be cut: but the 
pimpal was protected by a big devil who was compelled to 
allow the branch to be cut, provided the devapan was to the 
satisfaction of the god Ravalnath. But to cut this branch 
off it was deemed necessary that a living Mhar with a naked 
sword in hand should be hooked to a cross pole and raised to 
a height of about 15 cubits by means of a rope on a pulley fixed 
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to a high post. On being raised and turned round over the pole 
three times, the Mhar cut a branch of that pimpal tree. When 
this was done the Mhar was taken down and unhooked and no 
sooner it was done, blood rushed forth from the wound. This 
flow of blood was easily stopped by sprinkling god’s teerth 
(holy water) over it and the wound caused no pain whatsoever 
afterwards. The devapan was considered auspicious if all this 
ceremony went on smoothly. On the contrary if the devapan was 
displeasing to the god no sooner the body of the Mhar was sus¬ 
pended on the hook fixed into the skin of his back, the Mhar 
used to get very dreadful pangs and cried aloud and this was 
considered to be a foreboding that the devil would not suffer the 
branch to be out. This ceremony was annually performed and 
the Mhar had to abstain from food from the day. previous to the 
ceremony. A similar ceremony was observed at Pawsi, a village 
one mile distant from ICudal, but a Mhar through some accident 
having fallen down succumbed to death only 40 years ago; when 
this practice was prohibited by an order from the Political Super¬ 
intendent throughout the State. But oven now the Mhar is 
made to walk round the pole three times with the hook attached 
to something round his neck. This Matond temple of Ravalnath 
is endowed with an annuity of Rs. 14 by the Savantvadi State. 
Ravuls are the pujaries (worshippers) of this temple. 

By the time the Ravalnath’s temple was built, there was one 
fortune-teller at Matond called Vamon Bhagat who was in the 
habit of coming to Vadi daily to pay his respects to the chief 
of Savantvadi. This was during the time of Khem Savant II. 
One day some courtier said to the chief in joke that Vamon 
Bhagat was guilty of disrespect to his king as he first bows before 
god Ravalnath at Matond and then comes to salute the king. 
Khem Savant warned Vamon Bhagat not to bow to Ravalnath 
first in future on pain of punishment. Vamon replied that 
he could not deviate from his usual obligation which en¬ 
raged the chief and saying “ let me see what your god does,” 
he ordered that Vamon should be put in a sack and fastening a 
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stone to it made him over to a party of sepoys with strict orders 
that the sack should be thrown into the sea and the place watched 
so that no other persons could take him out. Vamon Bhagat 
■was thus 7 days under water in a sack at the end of which the 
chief having ordered to quit guard, the party returned to Vadi. 
Some fishermen while catching fish, found the sack which being 
taken out, Vamon Bhagat was found alive when the sack was 
untied. Vamon went straight to Ravalnath at Matond and 
bowed before him. When the chief got news of this miracle, 
he sent a horse to bring Vamon to Vadi but he walked on foot 
only. The chief asked Vamon to name whatever he wanted 
to which Vamon replied “ Matond god will give me what I want, 
you are a human being and what have you got in your hands to 
give ? ” So saying he went back to Matond and lived 25 years 
after that event. When he died he had no heir and a black 
stone idol is placed in Ravalnath’s temple in his name. 

It is a custom among the Gavkars of Matond that a ceremony 
called Baras should be performed when twelve sorts of game is 
found in shikar held in the name of the god Ravalnath. In 
this ceremony 9 Matkaris of the village viz. 2 Parabs, 2 Gavdas, 
1 Ghadi, 1 Gurav, 1 Ravul, 1 Sutar (Carpenter) and 1 Madval 
take part. These Matkaris get their beards and moustaches 
shaved clean and sit in a circle having an earthen chatty filled 
with water before each. All the nine Matkaris thereafter remove 
the chatties with their own hands and put them in their respective 
paddy fields. Once it so happened that a Madval’s plot of 
ground was usurped by Parabs and as the Madval had no plot 
of his own, he was at a loss to know where he should place the 
chatty. Being Matkari, it was quite obligatory on his part to 
put the chatty somewhere and into his own land only. He there¬ 
fore consulted the god for which a separate devapan had to be 
held. In this devapan the god appeared in the person of a man 
and ordered the washerman to lift his chatty and to place it 
on the land pointed out by him. The avasari (the man on 
whose person god had appeared) went on straight followed by 

3 
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the washerman and stood on the plot of land which formerly 
belonged to the washerman, but which was then in the posses¬ 
sion of Parabs, and the washerman put his chatty on the land. 
No sooner the chatty was placed there than all the housepeople of 
Parabs numbering about 150 came running to the spot and said 
to the god that is the avasari “ You have come here not as god 
but as man simply through enmity ” and so saying the Parabs 
beat the avasari and the washerman black and blue. Some 
days afterwards the Parabs began to plough the field when they 
placed the chatty over the current of water with the object that 
it should go down with that current. The chatty, by a miracle, 
notwithstanding frequent attempts of Parabs to remove it 
from their field, invariably came back to the spot where it was 
placed. At last a kick from a bullock yoked to the plough broke 
it. Eight or ten days after this, cholera broke out and nearly 
30 men from Parab’s family alone succumbed to it. At last one 
Zilu Gane Parab, a head of the family of Parabs had an attack and 
his hinder part was affected to such an extent that worms were 
seen here and there and he was quite in a hopeless state. The 
Parabs therefore thought that this was something supernatural 
and they went to Ravalnath and asked his favour. The god 
(probably the man on whose person god makes his appearance) 
answered that his body was aching since the chatty event and 
all the misfortunes were nothing but a revenge for it. The 
Parabs begged to be forgiven, when the god told them to give 
back the land of the Madval to him, which the Parabs consent¬ 
ing to, the Madval got clear possession of the land without having 
recourse to civil courts. Immediately afterwards Zilu Parab 
recovered from his disease and it is only four years ago that 
he died of a natural death, whereas this event had taken place 
40 years ago. 

During the Savant’s rule, it so happened that the chief Khem 
Savant III. had no son. He therefore sent for all the gods of 
different villages and asked them whether he would be blessed 
with one. All the gods excepting that of Matond answered that he 
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was not destined to have one. Only the Matond god promised 
that he would get one the next year. Unfortunately for the 
other gods a son was born and the chief therefore ordered all 
the gods to be brought before him and kept them in confinement. 
The Matond god also was sent for and being pleased with him 
the chief asked him what he wanted. The god replied that the 
other gods suffering imprisonment should be let loose and that 
the raban should be discontinued. Raban was a pressed service 
by which one Mhar of each village had to supply one head-load 
of branches of trees for the use of the chief’s elephant every day. 
The chief consented, set the gods free and ordered discontinuance 
of the practice of raban and since that time the Mhars were 
relieved of the harsh practice of free supply of branches of trees 
to the chief’s elephant. A sanad was also granted to the post 
in front of Ravalnath’s temple to the effect that its avasari 
should be implicitly believed as he had never lied. 

At Matond there are two famous challas (goblins); one is 
called Bamonadevi and the other Ghoddemukh. They always 
pay their homage to god Ravalnath. One day, about 50 
years ago, at 9 a.m. one Mhadu Mhar Gavda was going to offer 
his worship to the challa of Bamonadevi. He had just entered 
the temple when challa of Azgaum was passing that temple 
on his way to the challa of Khajnadeva. Seeing this the challa 
of Bamonadevi lifting Mhadu Mhar Gavda aloft placed him 
on a wodden beam when all of a sudden a big fight in which 
swords, musals and stones were used, took place. This fight 
lasted for 3 days at the end of which the Azgaum challa made 
good his escape. In that fight which took place in the temple 
only, a small toe of Mhadu’s foot was cut off with a stroke 
from a sword. Members of Mhadu’s family when they found 
that he did not return home were carrying on searches for three 
days. They had even entered the temple and Mhadu had seen 
them but he was unable to speak and his relatives in their turn 
were unable to see him. The challa, it Is stated, had made Mhadu 
invisible by an act called mohan by the Hindus, but when this 
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mohan was removed by the challa and he was taken down from 
the beam of the temple, he returned home with the accompani¬ 
ments of worship which were with him, viz., a copper pot, a 
spoon, etc. This man, they say, lived about 45 years after this 
event and died only 6 years ago. 

Forty years ago, one Marto Lakh Savant had been to cut a tree 
near this challa. It was morning time. He had scarcely given 
one stroke to the tree with his axe when the Challa said “ stop, 
don’t cut the tree and go your way or you will suffer the conse¬ 
quences.” Marto looked around to see who it was that was 
threatening him ; but as he could not see anybody there, he re¬ 
commenced the work of cutting. The evil spirit again warned 
him in the same words. Marto again surveyed around and 
commenced his work. The evil spirit told him the same again a 
third time ; but Marto felled the tree and turning it into firewood 
returned home. After taking his meal he went to the spot again 
?,nd piling the wood together set fire to it for the purpose of 
making it into charcoal. When the fuel was in flames, a 
demon came up to Marto and said “ You wretch, you disobeyed 
me even with all my warnings.” So saying he caught hold of 
both his legs together and holding him over the flames, turned 
him round three times which scorched his body to such an 
extent that he was on the point of death, when the demon carried 
him to his house and throwing him there, went away. This 
man lived for two or three days afterwards and then died after 
making a full confession of what had happened to him. 

There is a tank at Matond and its embankment is believed to 
have been guarded by the challa. Annually a goat is to be 
sacrificed to him. Twenty years ago nobody offered the sacrifice 
on the appointed day, when at dead of night the devil raised a 
tremendous cry and stamping the embankment with his foot 
broke it asunder. In the morning when people went to see 
the embankment they distinctly saw the foot prints measuring 
3 feet in length, on the remaining portion of that embank¬ 
ment. 
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The annual devapan ceremony of Ravalnath was not celebrated 
on a particular year. Some days afterwards, a buffalo belonging 
to one Demgo Patkar of Matond was missing and was not found 
for 9 days. The god was invoked when there was no hope of 
its being found. The god replied “ do your devapan first and 
I shall tell you about the buffalo afterwards.” The devapan 
ceremony was therefore performed when the god told the people 
to search the buffalo below the heap of kavals (dry branches used 
by cultivators for burning them in their fields for the sake of 
manure). When search was made the missing buffalo was found 
below the branches. 

On the boundry line of Matond, Azgaum and Nhaveli, there 
is a rock on the summit of a mountain which is considered 
to be of a Challa called Ghoddemukh where banners are tied to 
trees that are near about to indicate the spot. Offers of fowls 
and goats are made to this devil by many people in order to gain 
their object. This Challa is considered to be of a very ancient 
time. About 75 years ago an army of European soldiers had 
encamped on a plain at Matond. The soldiers saw the banners 
flying over the mountain and some of them climbed over it to 
see what was there. They saw a stone god there, which they 
tried to lift out of the ground thinking that it was not fixed in 
the ground, as it shook when pushed against. They commenced 
digging the ground but its bottom was still deeper in it and 
at last being disappointed in their attempt, though it shook by 
jerks, they went away. Soon afterwards cholera broke out in 
the camp of the army when village people suggested to the officers 
that in order to pacify the anger of Ghoddemukh whom they had 
offended, an apology should be offered to him by performing 
certain ceremonies. The military officers consented to pay money 
towards the expenses of the ceremonies and when the devapan 
was performed by the villagers at the cost of the military officers 
and the village people had made ample justice to the dinner 
given in honour of the devil, the cholera disappeared from the 
camp. A single passenger never goes by this way at niaht time. 
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About a hundred years ago a woman resident of Matond was 
going to her village from Madkhol, a village 4£ miles distant 
from Vadi on the Vadi-Danoli road. When she had reached 
Kariwdem (3| miles from Vadi) and was passing by the side 
of a rayee (grove of trees) Vetal (ghost) stopped her on the way 
and demanded from her all the sweetmeats she was taking to 
her husband’s house at Matond and asked her to pass through 
the arch of his two feet. Hearing this she called aloud for 
Ghoddemukh devil of Matond and began to run this way 
and that way, but the Vetal would not suffer her to go away. All 
of a sudden Ghoddemukh appeared there on the back of a horse. 
The Vetal and Ghoddemukh had a fight in which Ghoddemukh 
cut off the hands and nose of Vetal and putting a cake, which 
Ghoddemukh obtained from the woman on his shoulders, went 
away. The idol of Vetal is still in the rayee and there is a mark 
of a cake on its shoulders. Cowboys make offerings to this Vetal 
even to this day when their cattle are missing and put into his 
armpits well clipped sticks; and, when this curious ceremony is 
performed, the missing cattle come home of their own accord. 

There is a rayee at the foot of a mountain at Mangaum. About 
40 years ago, some cowboys had been to the rayee to tend their 
cattle. They had with them their meals (called shidories). One 
boy took his meal and threw away the leaves with which the food 
was tied into a stream of water within the rayee. Some time 
after he had a call of nature and so he used the water of the same 
stream to wash himself. No sooner this was done than a big devil 
having a stripe of shendur (red stuff) applied to his forehead, 
with a long beard and moustaches came up to the spot, put mohan 
over the boy and holding him by his hand said “ you spoiled 
all my good water and I am going to drown you in the sea at 
Redi.” While the devil was taking the boy towards Redi, the 
boy being under the influence of mohan was unable to speak but 
he could see and listen what others did. It was in the month 
of October, so the boy could see all the people busy with reaping 
corn, but they could not see him. At about sunset, when this 
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devil had reached the mountain of Ghoddemukh, he met Ghodde- 
mukh on the road. Ghoddemukh asked the devil where he was 
carrying the boy. The devil told him that the boy had spoiled 
his water, so he was going to drown him in the sea at Redi. 
Ghoddemukh removed mohan from the boy and asked him what 
he had done. The boy told his own story and implored for¬ 
giveness. The devil would not listen to this prayer and Ghodde¬ 
mukh would not suffer the boy to be taken away. Ghoddemukh 
and the devil therefore came to blows and when this was going 
on, the boy made good his escape and it is said that he is still 
alive, but his name is not known. 


THE DASSERA AND DASARATHA LILA 
PROCEEDING FROM IT AS A FESTIVE 
OCCASION. 

By S. S. Mehta, Esq., b.a. 

(Read on 25th March, 1914.) 

It is a trite saying that Dassera is for the daughter-in-law, 
and Dewali for all:—“ ijKl cj§K) ^ Retlrfl ygdl.” ThesayiDg 
is time-worn and it preserves the truth in a nutshell, as it were. 
The new bride, the daughter-in-law newly married and brought 
home has her first chance to be welcomed as a domestic deity 
on the Dassera day, in consonance with the ideal contained in 
and preached by the line—“ Where females are adored, there 
do gods delight in abiding Before 

trying to explain to a satisfactory extent the sense preserved by 
tradition in the saying, it will be deemed worth while to 
explain the rites performed on the Dassera day. 

Balev is meant more for the Brahman, and Dassera similarly, 
more for the Kshatriya; as already pointed out in one of the 
previous papers. The pen and the sword were typified or 
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symbollised by the sacred thread and all the missiles of fight, 
respectively. Nobody in our age is adoring or worshipping the pen 
or any sign or symbol belonging to learning or philosophy; it is 
the fight, physical prowess, mechanical skill and energy of physical 
Nature or the material world that happens to be adored and 
actually worshipped. In a Native State, what we observe to-day 
is that a Chief or a Prince, a Raja or a Maharaja generally collects 
all his armoury and equipments of war and actually worships 
them ; the living symbol of physical valour being the Horse. 
With all possible pomp and pageant, a procession of military and 
warlike persons is formed and made to march through the capital. 
The Dewan or Minister and all civil officers have a subordinate 
consideration on the Dassera day ; and they only take a subaltern 
part in the procession. 

Verily did Rama proceed to fight against Ravana on the 
Dassera day, as the legend goes ; and so did the Pandavas make 
an auspicious beginning to fight against the Kauravas, in the 
notorious first battle of Panipat. 

For instance, in Mysore, the festival is observed and celebrated 
in the Capital and as a rule in the afternoon. There is always 
present a good deal of enthusiasm among the warlike tribe for 
the celebration and enjoyment of this day. As it was the case 
this very year in Mysore the “ Cavalcade of State troops and 
officials left the palace at 4-30 p.m. and moved on its three miles 
course to Banni Mandap which was reaohed at night-fall. The 
return journey was accomplished almost at midnight.” 

ftvn'TVHfforamrro ltnftPwraavft* twkt I 

srftfJnrasrfrwraTOtff warn II 

I draw the substance far-fetched : 

The earth with its manifold and multifarious stores of riches 
has the salt ocean for its upper garment; the Sami Tree has 
Fire internally present which does mysterious work inside ; the 
River Sarasvati remains concealed, having her waters deep, in 
certain districts. 
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It is this very £ami Tree which is the object of worship of a 
Military man, a warlike Prince, a warrior Chieftain and Sovereign 
Lord of subjects in a Hindu kingdom on the Dassera day. The 
Tree, moreover, must be situated outside the city or town; or 
else, the pomp and pageant of warlike feats would go for nothing 
in a short distance. 


The native chief, then, goes in a procession to the Tree and 
with the help of Brahman-Priests, he worships it, in order to 
invoke the inherent Fire whose heat and strength is believed to 
operate mysteriously upon the devotee, so far so that for one 
year long he continues to be inspired by it. 

It is uncertain whether Mma or the Pandavas worshipped the 
6ami Tree before setting out for fight. It is also uncertain when 
the adoration of &ami Tree first came into existence. And it is 
uncertain how Sami Tree worship crowned the worshipping of 
arms and weapons of war, that must be now supposed as well as 
presumed to have some mysterious connection with the fire 
living in the Kernel of the “ Khijda Tree,” as it is popularly 
styled. 

In a civilized place like Bombay, Motors instead of horses, 
along with horses whose substitutes these Motor cars have been, 
are made the object of worship. Just as, on the Balev-day, the 
silken thread which is considered sacred is wound round the 
Table and the Inkstand of house holders, so also are materials 
of worship, such as flower bouquets and saffron powder and 
others are sprinkled and scattered over the Motor cars. 


Press Managers worship their Machinery, and in fact, all 
leading householders who lead prosperous lives worship those 
objects from which their prosperity flow. Sources of prosperity 
are made the object of adoration, and devoted piety worships 
them. The underlying sense in the original observance of 
primitive ages was to keep prepared, men 
and missiles of war ; (2) next came in 
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the implements of fight; and (3) lastly was pushed in the 
idea of worshipping sources of prosperity of all imaginable kinds 
In the civil life of men. 

The Agriculturists, the original Vaisya and 'Sudra, not exclud¬ 
ing as a rule, the Kshatriya and sometimes Brahmana as in 
modern days, worships his ploughs. The trader worships his 
Account Books on the Dewali, and consequently, the mercantile 
class somehow or other leaves its sources of prosperity alone and 
reserved for a few days, till on the approaching Dewali they 
are made the enviable objects of adoration. 

Of course, the Brahmana is a concomitant factor of such a 
worship as would entail the laborious recitation of Vedic and 
other, Scriptural texts. The Kshatriya on the £ami Tree, the 
Bhatiaon the Horse, Motor and such forces—“ live or otherwise ,r 
the cultivator on the plough have thoir attention fixed and 
devotion concentrated while the Mantras are recited by the 
Brahmana, and then along with the act, certain ceremonies 
have to be performed. 

Early in the morning, talking of the purely original form of 
worship of the Horse and the missiles of war alone, or perhaps 
on the eve of the Dassera-day, all these are properly cleaned and 
rubbed ; and then when the noon tide approaches, they are all 
decorated, the horse taking the principal seat in the adoration. 
Next, when the actual time of worship comes, 1 all these are 
exhibited and brought before the Master of the ceremony 
by whose side are collected all the relations and friends and 
the family priest to perform the several necessary rites for 
the occasion. 

There ought to be some satisfactory explanation for the 
popular endeavour that connects Dassera with King Dasaratha, 
the father of Rainachandra. In the absence of any that the 
present writer could put forth, it has been necessary to fall back 
upon an analogous case. It is another custom that prevails 
among the Nagar Brahmans of Kathiawad. There is, however, 
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no guarantee to say when, why or how the custom to be noted 
hereafter has fallen into disuetude in Catch and Gujarat. 

That practice is to worship the Moon and the Starry constel¬ 
lations after night-fall every day, from the Dassera night till 
the close of the 4th dark half of Asvina, The Worshipping 
ceremony is performed by females newly married and not by 
all promiscuously. 

The origin of the ceremony is traced generally to the family 
of King Dasaratha, who was asked by his brother-in-law, sage 
Bishi^ranga, the husband of his sister, canta, to let all his wives 
adore the lunar disc, along with the various constellations, 
extricated as they were from the periodical clutches of the cloudy 
demons during the rainy season. 

It is a holy congregation of females that flocks to an open place ; 
preferably a compound on the ground floor, or a terrace on 
higher floors. They all set out from their individual homes, 
after putting on silken garments and golden ornaments as well 
as other decorations which each one can afford to have. No 
male is, as a rule, allowed to attend the place; only children 
may, with impunity be present there. 

Newly married wives and daughters alone, moreover, can 
take part in the holy worship of the moon. It is very difficult 
to trace any connection between hymenean lights and the stellar 
worship that is being performed during these days that are 
dedicated to the starry regions. From times out of mind, both 
in the East and in the West, there has been traced some myste¬ 
rious connection between the heavenly decorations of the dark 
night that facilitate the love process as a whole, and tho 
recepients of love themselves. 

For ten years as a general rule, from the year of their wedding 
ladies prepare during this season of their celebration of wedding 
rites and festive happiness, small idols of the Goddess of 
Love or the Patron deity of Love from the wet (1) clay of ten 
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different wells, and (2) sand brought from len different places. 
No. 10 is a consecrated number during the performance, and 
accordingly, ten small idols are shaped out of these materials. 
They are set up and rites are performed to invoke Godhood 
in them. 

Number 10 is considered suited to the ceremony during those 
ten days of its performance; and that is why Daiaratha —the 
king with ten chariots is one who is connected intimately with 
the same. 

(1) Ten days’performance. 

(2) Ten idols to be created from (a) ten well-waters and 
clay ; as well as (b) from sand collected from ten places. 

(3) The ceremony to continue for len years from the year of 
marriage. 

It may be with a view to commemorate the name of Dasaratha 
that the sage named above must have stipulated such terms for 
the guidance of posterity. 

The ceremony is performed by means of all sorts (not less than 
ten) of fragrant powders, pigments and unguents, together with 
ten kinds of flowers. Ten flower garlands are prepared for the 
ten idols ; and the ceremony is, on each day, brought to a close 
by garlanding the forms of worship. Every one of the ladies 
engaged in performing the rites has to equip herself with these 
materials; and as a rule, in no compound or terrace or open 
place of worship, should there be accommodation for more than 
ten females. 

With the recitation of holy scriptural texts, the ceremony 
commences; and after the invocation is made, the adoration 
rite follows:— 

n 

ttfHfcreraw ii 

A bow of devotion to the Lord of Stars and the husband of 
Rohini—a constellation. 
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In connection with this it deserves us to remark that in 
Sanskrit, the moon is Masculine and not feminine, as in 
English. It is therefore, he —and not she —who is the Lord of 
Rohini. 

When the worshipping ceremony is over, the females repair 
to their individual homes, where they can feed themselves upon 
“ Havishyannam ” alone—meaning to say, sacrificial 
or Sattvic food alone. 

For the whole day, those females that have to take part in 
the performance of the holy rites, cannot take any food nor can 
they take even water ; till after the close cf the same, they are 
allowed to take only Sdttvic food. 

This is, in short, “ Dasaratha Lila”—the sportful festival of 
young ladies commemorating the name of king Dasaratha to 
whom the origin of the festival can be fairty traced. 

Females consider themselves bound by holy nuptial vows to 
discharge their duty of performing the ceremony for ten years 
after marriage, in order to be graced by the Deity with the 
greatest blessings of peace and prosperity in their household 
and with long lives for their respective husbands. 

It is not certain, as observed above, how civil rites of the latter 
festive performance and military rites of the former observance 
came to be so closely allied to each other, as to convey the tradi¬ 
tional notion of the Chivalrous Warrior and hero collecting 
merits of his own profession along with the weaker and softer 
sex preserving the merits of love and fidelity in love by virtue of 
the holy rites; and both meriting the rewards of prosperity of 
the household in the first instance and of the society at large 
as an ultimate result. 

Any how, the matter and the method as they stand con¬ 
fined to the Nagar Brahmans of Kathiawad especially, are there 
for the consideration of Anthropological Students, who can 
bring to bear further search light upon the interesting subject 
that I close here for the present. 
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The Hindu year has been, no doubt, cut up into groups of 
holidays for convenience of recording various experiences in life. 
The past evidently appears in the effort of so doing as linked 
with the present, as well as with what is yet to come. As once 
on a former occasion suggested by the present writer, the New 
Year’s career of the Brahmao commences from Balev ; and then 
comes the festive performance of the Kshatriya on the Dassera 
day, which has been consecrated to the purification of arms and 
implements of war and which includes as a main factor of 
worship the adoration of the Horse. 

The Greeks had an occasion every year to celebrate a perform¬ 
ance in which anns and weapons were purified by means of religi¬ 
ous rites. “ The greater part of March, the birth-month of 
Mars, beginning from the 1st on which day the Ancile was said 
to have fallen from heaven and the campaigning season began, 
was devoted to various ceremonies connected with the Salii. 
On the 1st they marched in procession through the city, dressed 
in an embroidered tunic, a brazen breast plate, and a peaked cap, 
each carried a sword by his side, and a short staff in his right 
hand, with which the shield, borne on the left arm, was struck 
from time to time. A halt was made of the altars and temples, 
where the Salii singing a sepcial chant danced a war dance. On 
the next day, the procession passed on to another mansion ; 
this continued till the 24th ; when the shields were replaced 
in their Sacrarium. During this period the Salii took part in 
certain other festivities ; the Equirria on the 14th ; the chariot 
race in honor of Mars on the Campus Martius, at which a 
skin was beaten with slaves in imitation of hammering; the Quin- 
quartrous on the 19th ; a one—day festival, at which the 
shields were cleansed ; the Tubilustrium on the 23rd, when the 
trumpets of the priests were purified ; on the 19th October at 
the Armilustrium or Purification of Arms, the Ancilia were 
again brought out and then put away for the winter. The 
old chant of the Salii called Axamenta was written in the old 


Saturnian Metre.” 
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ANALOGY. 

(4) (a) Dassera, then, corresponds with the Armiluslrium of 
the Ancient Greeks. 

(6) St. Agnes’ Eve with “ Gauri Worship ” as shown 
conclusively in my first paper. 

(c) Dasaratha-Lila has its analogue somewhere in the 

following, from among Christian festivals but no 
close identification could be safely made. In the 
Christian world, in earlier days, under symptoms 
of love it was the only desire if it could be done by 
art to see their husband's picture in a glass. 1 It 
was called Crommiyo mantia a kind of divination 
with onions laid on the altar of X’mas Eve or by 
fastening on St. Agnes’ Eve or a night to know 
who shall be their first husband. 

(d) Again, the Green-Sickness as it is called often happens 

to young woman—a cachexia ; or “an evil habit 
to men besides their ordinary sighs, complaints, 
lamentations which are too frequent, Cupid’s fire 
provoke tears from a true Lover’s eyes.” 

(e) “ The Mighty Mars did often for woman’s shriek 

privily moisten his horrid cheek with womanish 
tears.” 

Tentative—Derivation of the word “ Dassera.”— 

“ Dassera ” as such is, more or less, an anglified word ; and 
the root meaning would be obvious only by reverting to the 
plausible form “ Dasara ” which leads us to trace it back 

to Dasa = ten and 3rrtT = or Ard, meaning spokes 

of the wheel; the whole word bring us once more to Dasa- 
ratha—originailly Signifying ten chariots. 

There is, moreover, one more interpretation which might 
dissolve the form as it is, into Dasam -}- rati ^qTTtn% gives or 
takes the condition of life. This, however, appears on the very 
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surface, not only far-fetched, but also devoid of sense. So, we 
have to revert to the first solution of the compound, as noted 
above. 

But, all the same, looking to the performance of the various 
rites of the day under reference, nothing more appears to be 
conclusive in point of evidence than the fact that kings and 
military classes must have paid greater attention to wheels, i.e., 
chariots, by means of the Figures of Speech—Mytonymy—than 
to Horses. 


HISTORY OF THE SECT OF MAHANUBHAVAS 
OR MANABHAVAS AND THEIR RELIGIOUS 
TENETS. 

By Keshao Appa Padhye, Esq., B.A,. LL.B., Vakil, 
High Court. 

(Read on 29th April 191b .) 

In this paper, I propose to give a brief history of this sect 
and its religious teachings, leaving the detailed account of its 
sacred literature for another paper. In 1906 a prominent member 
of the Varkari sect made a defamatory statement regarding the 
origin of the Mahanubhavas. Criminal Proceedings were insti¬ 
tuted by a Mahanubhava against the Offender in the Jalgaon 
Court. On the strength of a misleading account which had 
found its way in the XII Volume of the Imperial Gazetteer at 
page 82, the accused in that case was acquitted to the utter dis¬ 
may of the Mahanubhavas. With a view to prevent repetition 
of mischief in future, the followers of this sect set to work to 
place before the public a true account of their creed. 

I must state at the outset that the history of this sect is very 
interesting to Marathas for various reasons. Firstly, the sacred 
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literature of the Mahatnubhavas is written in Marathi; while 
only a few works are written in Sanscrit. Secondly, the history 
of this seot is the history of the beginning of a religious upheaval 
in the Maharashtra. The XI century of Shalivahan Shaka 
marked the beginning of the era of the School of devotion 
which later on played an important part in the annals of the 
Deccan. The founder of this sect Prashanta Chakradhara and 
his Chief Apostle Nagadevabhatta were not seceders from 
Brahmanic faith. They recognised paramount authority of the 
Upanishads and looked upon the Bhagvadgita—which is the 
cream of all Upanishads—as their Gospel. They entered a 
protest against certain evils which in their opinion were impedi¬ 
ments in the way of attaining to final beatitude. Their creed is 
a combination of the best features of Brahmanism and those of 
Jainism and Buddhism. The tenets of this sect prescribe the 
exclusive worship of Shri Krishna, (2) the total disregard of all 
the caste rules, (3) abstinence from eating flesh and fish and (4) 
a life of mendicancy. 

Juaneshwar who wrote a celebrated commentary on the Bhaga- 
wadgita in the Shaka year 1212 (A.D. 1290) and who according 
to his own acoount given at the end of his commentary flourished 
during the reign of Ramdevrao Jadhav, is looked upon as the 
Chaucer of Marathi poetry and the pioneer of the school of devo¬ 
tion. But the sacred books of this sect show that this view is 
not correct. Lilacharita, the work of highest authority according 
to the Mahanubhavas was written in the Shaka year 1127 (A.D. 
1215) and contains all the sublime doctrines of the Bhagavad- 
gita. Students of the History of the Marathas knew very well 
that Mukundaraj, Jnaneshwar, Ramdas and Tukaram have left 
their indelible mark on the minds of the Marathas in the Dec- 
can by disseminating the teachings of the Bhagwatgita through 
the medium of Marathi. The Marathas may well be proud of 
this period of the Galaxy of Saints which is unparalleled in the 
history of the world. Respectful references to the Mahanu¬ 
bhavas are made by Ramdas and Tukaram in their work. 

5 
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Another significant fact to be borne in mind is that in the 
Mahanubhava literature there are no less than 17 commentaries 
on the Bhagwadgita. One of them entitled Kaiwalyadipika is 
written in Sanscrit. Thus it will be seen that the Bhagwadgita 
served as a common ground for the Mahanubhava saints and 
those like Jnaneshwar and Tukaram who were staunch adherents 
of the Brahmanic faith. 

Mahanubhava, literally translated, means great experience, 
or one whose experience (spiritual) is great, i.e., a high-minded 
being. According to Lilacharita and Chakradharacharita, the 
principal works of authority, Chakradhara was the founder of this 
sect. He lived during the reign of Yadhav princes of Devagiri 
Krishnaraja alias Kanher, and Mahadva. 

Krishna or Kanhera according to the Chakracharita ruled 
between Shaka 1169 and 1182 (A.D. 1260 to 1271) Chakradhara 
retired to Badrikedar in Shaka year 1194. Nagadevabhatta who 
was a contemporary of the Ramadeva Raja of Devaragiri was 
bom in the Shaka year 1158 and died in Shaka year 1224, (A.D. 
1236 to 1302) Ramchandra alias Ramdevarao ruled from Shaka 
year 1261 to 1309. 

In his history of the Deccan Dr. Bhandarkar has devoted a 
chapter to the Yadhav princes of Devgiri. Singhana or Sinhana, 
the son of Jaitrapal, ascended the throne of Devagiri in the Shaka 
year 1132. He is described as the most powerful king who con¬ 
quered the whole of the country lying between Malwa and Kola- 
pur. He was a terror to all the kings of his time and invaded Guja¬ 
rat several times. The Yadhava Empire became in the time of 
Singhana as extensive as that ruled over by the ablest monarchs 
of the preceding dynasty. In his inscriptions he is described 
as “ The King of Kings ” the supporter of the whole world. 
Singhana was succeeded by his grandson Krishna in the Shaka 
year 1169 and died in 1182 of the same era. He was like his 
grand-father avery powerful king. Krishna or Kanhera was 
succeeded by his brother Mahadeva who ruled from Shaka year 
1182 to 1193. He annexed the Konkan to his kingdom and 
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appointed his own Viceroy. Mahadeva was succeeded by his 
nephew Ramchandra who is otherwise known as Ramdevarao 
or Rama Raja in the Shaka year 1193. Like his predecessors 
he too was a powerful king. He is represented as the last of the 
Hindu Sovereigns of the Deccan. Allaudin Khilji invaded 
the Deccan in the Shaka year 1216 and defeated Ramadevarao 
Jadhav and finally conquered his kingdom. In the geneology 
published in the History of the Deccan Shanker is mentioned 
as the son of Ramadevrao Jadhav. But in the sacred books of 
this sect the name of Bimba as the son of Ramadevarao is 
also mentioned. Considerable doubt as to the existence of the 
Raja Bimba is entertained by scholars as the name of this Bimba 
is not directly mentioned in any of the historical works or in¬ 
scriptions. The account of the Yadhava princes find the dates 
of their rule given in the History of the Deccan are entirely in 
keeping with those given in Lilacharita and Chakraclharacharita. 
Hence the reference to Bimba as the son of Ramdevarao has a 
special significance. The fact of his existence receives further 
corroboration from an important statement made by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the Regulation of I of 1808 wherein it is said 
that the fiscal policy of Raja Bimba introduced in Salsette was 
superior to that of the Portuguese as was evident from the records. 
No attempt is made to investigate the records. These records 
if available will throw considerable light on this point. Thus it 
will be seen that Raja Bimba was not a mythical person as is 
supposed by some people. It is none of my business in this paper 
to enter into the controversy regarding the genuineness or other¬ 
wise of the grants issued by the said Raja. My learned friend 
Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi who has devoted his whole life to the 
study of this subject will be pleased to find that his conclusions 
regarding the said Bimba were correct. 

In the Acharya charita it is stated that Kamaisha the Queen 
of Ramadevarao Jadhav paid homage to Nagadevabhatta. It 
is also stated that Krishna or Kanhera had offered large fortune 
to Chakradhara but he refused to touch it. It appears from these 
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sacred books that the followers of this sect suffered a good deal 
at the hands of Hemaclri more popularly known as Hemadpant 
a Brahmin of Vatsa Gotra who was a staunch follower of vedic 
religion. This Hemadri who is reputed to be the author of Modi 
script, wrote learned commentaries on the Dharma Shastra. He 
flourished during the reigns of Mahadeva and Ramdevarao and 
was minister of both. Nagadevabhatta propagated his guru's 
doctrines vigorously with the aid of his disciples. 

Ratna radla, another sacred book, was composed in Shaka 
year 1207 (A.D. 1285) Nirukta Sheshacharita, another important 
work, was written in Shaka year 1127 (A.D.1205). Lilacharita 
consisted of three parts :— 

(i) Shruti which gives an account of the manifestations 
of Prashanta Chakradhara the founder of the Sect. 

(*'i) Smritis contain the historical stories written by the 
Acharyas. It is in this smriti literature that we find 
an account of the Yadhava princes of Devagiri, 
Singha, Kanhera, Mahadeva, Ramchandra, etc. 

(Hi) Vridhacharita, Nagadevabhatta who had 13 disciples 
lived for 60 years and witnessed the reigns of four 
successive Yadhava princes named above. 

MAHANUBHAVA LITERATURE. 

The Works of Mahanubhavas mainly deal with their teachings 
and with the stories connected with Shri Krishna and Dattatrya. 
There are no less than 17 commentaries on the Bhagwadgita, Kai- 
walya dipika (gloss on Bhagwadgita) referred to above was read 
by the late Mr. A. M. T. Jackson who expressed an opinion that 
it was worthy of being published. The years in which the works 
are written are not mentioned in figures but are stated in conven¬ 
tional words. I may give an illustration of what I mean. The 
figure 157 would according to Mahabhava Code be represented by 
three words Bhumi-baua-nidhi (^pr^r 0 ! ) Bhumi (earth) re¬ 

presents one; Bana (an arrow) five; and nidhi (store) represents 
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seven. Besides Lalacharita there are a number of works of 
authority such as Bramhavidya Shastra dealing with spiritual 
knowledge. 

Shruti in the Lalacharita is otherwise called Patha. The 
commentary on this Shruti is known by the name of Sthala 
( 54 - 7 ) while that on the latter is known as Bandha or 
Prameya. It is already stated that the majority of the works 
of this sect contain description of Shri Krishna and his 
deeds and exploits as described iu the 10th and 11th Skandha 
of Bhagavata. I came across a small work dealing with the 
valour of the Vishaladeva the ruler of Broach. Occasionally 
the themes are selected from the Mahdbhdrata such as 
Draupadivastraharana. 

Harindrn Muni Kesharaj and Bhaker appeared to be the promi¬ 
nent poets among the Mahanubhavas. I have appended the 
list of some of the works with their dates and the names of their 
authors. The works of the sect are to be found collected in 
their principal Matha, i.e., Mahur in the Nizam’s territory, Ritpur 
or Ridhapur Peshawar and Kabul. The temples of Shri Krishna 
are erected at Peshawar, Haripur, Rawalpindi, Kashmere, Jammu, 
Jhelum, Amritsar, Jalandar, etc., in the Punjab, and at Ridhapur 
Vadncr, Jamora in Berar and at Chandena Kanashi Chorwad in 
Khandesh. There are some in Nizam territory and in the Fultan 
State. It should be a matter of pride to the Marathas that the 
works written in their vernacular are read in such distant places 
as Peshawar and Kabul. The prose literature so far as I know 
is nil. The stories about the doings of Krishna and Dattatrya 
are written in Lilacharita or Lilanidhi. The only difference be¬ 
tween Bhagwadgita and the Lilacharita lies in the fact that while 
the former is considered as containing the teachings in Dwapara 
yuga the latter is looked upon as setting forth those in the Kali- 
yuga. Almost all the books are written in Marathi and in De- 
vangiri character but with a view to maintain secrecy of their 
doctrines some changes are made in the alphabet whereby one 
set of letters are used for another set such as for. Students 
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of Mardthis are familiar with this sort of Mithdkshari style of 
expressing their views. 

The majority of these works are written in this special style. 
The total number of the works according to least calculations are 
300 to 400. None of the important works are yet published. 
The anxiety on the part of the followers of this sect to maintain 
secrecy of their contents possibly accounts for this fact of non¬ 
publication. 

The works of the Mahanubhavas will be an important study for 
marking the growth and development of Marathi literature since 
the 11th Shaka century. A future historian of the Marathi 
literature will find ample material in them for his observations. 
I appeal to the votaries of Mardthi literature such as Messrs. 
H. N. Apte, Mahajani, Col. Kirtikar and Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi 
and others to turn their attention to these works. 

TENETS. 

It is stated above that the tenets of this sect advocate ex¬ 
clusive worship of Shri Krishna and that the Bhagwadgita is 
their Gospel. It is not stated anywhere as to why the Bhagwad¬ 
gita was selected as the basis of their teachings. We are all 
aware that the Bhagwadgita like the Bible is the subject of 
many commentaries in Sanscrit as well as in many vernaculars. 
All the saints from Jnaneshwar down to Tukdrdm had selected 
the Bhagwadgita as the basis for their teachings to the masses. 
The Bhagwadgita owing to its broad cosmopolitan doctrines and 
its grand ethics is perhaps recognised as the book of Universal 
religion. 

Dattitrya of the Mahanubhavas is not the three-headed deity 
representing Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesh of the Hindu Pantheon. 
The Dattfttrya of the Mahanubhava is the incarnation of the 
Almighty. The Mahanubhavas do not recognise the various 
incarnations of God which are mentioned in the Puranas. They 
observe two principle holidays, Gokul Ashtami and Datta Jayanti. 
The only way of salvation according to this sect is through de- 
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votion. The next teachings is repudiation of caste. The member 
of any Hindu community except the untouchables can be 
imitated. Interdining is permitted as a matter of course. A 
Maratha of the Lower Class can become a Mahanta, i.e., (princi¬ 
pal Guru) by merit and can initiate a Brahmaa. It is to be 
noted that members of varied castes after they become initiated 
remain peaceably together. The teachings advocate total 
abstinence from taking fish, flesh and drink. In this respect 
they resemble the Jains. The Celebates or Sanyashis do not 
even pluck fruit of trees, they do not cut living trees. Some 
of the Mahanubhavas use water very sparingly with the object 
that they may not be guilty of killing many insects. Life of 
mendicancy is strictly enjoined. The Mahanubhavas are 
divided into throe classes :— 

(i) The Bairagis or recluses who are again subdivided 
into (a) Pattadharis ( b ) Vanadharis and (c) Matha- 
dbaris. 

(it) The Gharabharis or Griha Vasins. They are called 
corrupt Mahanubhavas. 

(tti) Bhavalies i.e. Mahanubhavas who have accepted the 
principles of this sect in so far as they do not interfere 
with the rules of their caste. The Sanyashis live in 
groups ; each consisting of 300 to 500. They wander 
from place to place during the dry season and live 
in huts outside the town during the rain y season. 
They live on alms and occasionally on the hospita¬ 
lity of their followers. Their staple food consists 
of wheat and Bajri breads. They dine only once 
during the day. One who is inclined to take supper 
must preserve a portion from his morning meal. 
The administrative machinery of each band or 
group is worked like a clock. Strict discipline is 
maintained by the Mahanta or head of each group. 
Females are permitted to become Sanyashis but they 
have their independent meals or groups. The female 
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me/d is headed by a female Mahanta. Many females 
have distinguished themselves as authors. The officer 
subordinate to male Mahanta are called Pandits, 
Karsharis, Palekars according to their respective 
grades while those subordinate to the female Mahanta 
are called (I) Bidekcrai (II) Pandita-ai (III) Bhojan- 
ai and (IV) Kothi-ai. Nothing can be done without 
the orders of the Mahanta whose rule is supreme. It 
is a matter of surprise that these mela have remained 
intact for centuries together. Those who break the 
rules are punished by the Mahanta. Those who are 
found guilty of grave offences are relegated to the 
status of a Gharbhari. 

The females initiate the females. The female Mahanta is 
called the Mother Superior. In this respect they resemble the 
nuns of the Christians. 

( i) The Pattadharis besides being entitled to principal 
worship or Puja enjoy the privilege of royal insignia 
such as Chhatra (umbrella) and Chamara, etc. The 
appointment of the Mahanta is made according to 
the intellectual and spiritual calibre of Sanyashis in 
their respective group. 

(it) The Vanadharis wander in the jungle. They are 
now less in number than before. 

(tit) The Malhadharis are those Sanyashis who have owing 
to old age to resort to some math as they cannot 
undergo the worry of a wandering life. 

GHARABHARIS. 

Members belonging to this class were orginally Bhairagy but 
became corrupt in course of time. Some of them retain their 
original black garb. Gharbharis intermarry and follow different 
occupations. They do not necessarily undergo tonsure. 
BHAVALOOS. 

They live like ordinary Hindus. They are merely initiated 
into the broad principles of their religion. They pay high respect 
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to the Sanyashi of the 1st class. They observe caste distinc¬ 
tion. Their funeral is performed according to the custom of the 
caste. They worship Shri Krishna and Dattatrya and abstain 
from taking fish, flesh and drink. They do not worship other 
Hindu idols, but at the same time do not show contempt towards 
them. They provide food to the mela when it visits their places 
of residence. 

SOME OTHER CHARACTERISTICS. 

The garb peculiar to the Mahanubhavas is generally black. It 
consists of a long robe and a strip of cloth tied round about the 
loins. The object of colouring the cloth appears to be to drive 
away the ideas of luxury. The Mahanubhavas bury their dead 
bodies. The funeral ceremony is simple. When a Mahanta 
dies he is carried with pomp to the burial ground in a Makhar, 
i.e., shrine made of plantain leaves. 

When a female Sanyashi dies she is taken to the burial ground 
themselves and after spreading earth over the dead bodies allow 
their males to fill up the grave. The melas of males and females 
do not visit a place together. Males and females do not enter a 
temple by the same door. Here we find a parallel in the rigid 
rule of the Swami Narayen sect. Their rosaries are made of 
Sandal wood or Tulsi wood. The Mahanubhavas are not a 
proselitizing people. This sect was misrepresented in the earlier 
Imperial Gazetteer. But Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar in his contribu¬ 
tion to the Times of India dated 15th October 1907 has con¬ 
clusively shewn that the allegations that the Mahanubhavas 
were descended from the Mangas was entirely unfounded. 

The principal Mahanta has in his possession a Charter or Sanad 
from the Mogul Emperor, Aurangzib the Great. Curiously 
enough, Aurangzib the Great who was intolerant of other faiths 
has in his firm an ordered that the followers of this sect should 
not be molested by the Hindus or especially by the Brahmans. 
It is suggested that on account of the monotheistic principles 
entertained by this sect as also owing to the outward garb which 

6 
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resembles that of the Mahomedans the great Mogul perhaps 
entertained a hope that they would one day become Moha- 
medan. 

CONCLUSION. 

It is stated above that the Mahanubhavas are not a proseli- 
tizing people. That is why it did not secure many adherents. 
The sect is not likely to add to its strength owing to its rigid 
rules. The founder of this sect perhaps thought that the com¬ 
bination of the principal features of the three main Faiths 
(Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism) would attract a number 
of followers. Time has shewn that his dream was not realized. 


No. 

Name of the work. 

Author. 

Shaka 

year. 

1 

Krishna Lila-charita ... 

Harindramuni.. 

1127 

2 

Chakradhara-oharita ... 

»» • • 

1127 

3 

Dattatraya Lila-charita.. 

» ••• 

1102 

4 

Chakrapani Lila-charita.. 

»l ^ • 

1192 

6 

Sliri Prabhu Lila-oharita. 

. 

1192 

6 

Purwardha Lila-charita.. 

,, 

1180-1190 

7 

Uttaradhi Lila-charita.'. 

** • • 

1190-1194 

8 

Dhole-charita . 

»» • • 

1193 

9 

Sarva Lila-charita 

»» • • 

1194 

10 

Mula Path Prakaran ... 

Kesharaj 

1212 

11 

Trical Puja Avasa 

*» 

1213 

12 

Nama Sadhya Dashaka.. 

»» • • 

1213 

13 

Murti Juan Panchaka ... 

»l • • 

1214 

14 

Prasada Seva . 

»» • • 

1214 

13 

Smriti Grantha. 

Nagadev 

1195-1224 
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No. 

Name of the work. 

Author. 

Shaka 

year. 

Remarks. 

16 

Ratnamula . 

Keaharaj Muni . 

1205 


17 

Vatsa Harana . 

»» • • 

1212 


18 

Murta Prakash. 

»» • • 

1214 


19 

Drishanta Stotra 

•* • • 

1212 


20 

JSfin Bhaskar Stotra ... 

Laxmidhar ... 

1216 


21 

Ekadaslia Skandha 

Bhaskar 

1218 


22 

JSAn Prabodha. 

Vishwanath 

Bas, 

1228 


23 

Rikmini Swayamvar .. 

Narendra 

.... 


24 

Shiahupal Vadha 

Bhaskar 

1221 

Marathi. 

26 

Ridhapur Varnan 

Narayan Kavi. . 

1263 

>» 

20 

Mani Ratnakar. 

Divakar .. 

1617 

»» 

27 

Chales Stotra . 

Bhaskar 

1219 

M 

28 

Shukader-oharita 

Qopinatli 

1703 

•• 

29 

Ridhapur Mahatmya ... 

Krishnamuni .. 

.... 

tt 

30 

Kaiwalya Dipika 

Sarangdhar .. 

1572 

Sanskrit. 

31 

Kaiwalya Dipika 

M • • 

1572 

Marathi. 

32 

JuAna Sindhu . 

Janardan Ka- 
puli. 

1707 


33 

Lilamrit Sindhu... 


.... 


34 

Lilanidhi... . 


.... 


35 

Gadyagrantha ... 

Hayagriva Muni 

1237 


30 

Dhynamrit Stotra 

Vishwanath .. 

.... 


37 

Sahyadri Khanda 

Krishnavdas .. 

1777 


38 

Darshana Prakaah 

Murar Malavor- 
kar. 

.... 


39 

Lila Stotra . 

Chakrapan 

.... 


40 ' 

Gadyacliatep ... i.. 

Bhisraacharya.. 

.... 
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No. 

Name of the work. 

Author. 

Shaka 

year. 

41 

Bharatalnava ... 

Janardan 

1718 

42 

Bharkari. . 

Bhaakar 

1219 

43 

Maha-Vakya-Prameya. 



44 

Nirvachana-Prameya 


. 

45 

Acharya Prameya 



46 

Drishtanta Prameya . 

. 


47 

Prabandha 

Tukaram 

• • • • 

48 

Dattatraya Stotra 

Shivaram 

MM 

49 

Sadhanamrit ... h 

Krishnakavi .. 

• •• * * 

50 

Marya Mauymri... 

Bhismacharya. 

• • • • 

61 

Ingoli Stotra 

Nilambhal 

• • • • 

62 

Bhujang Prayata 



53 

64 

Brahma Vidya Upanishad 

Ramakrishna Kalhu .. 

Gopaldas Kavi. 

1508 

65 

Sudam-charita .. 


.... 

60 

Draupadi Vastraharan.. 


.... 

57 

Shailyaparva .. 


.... 

68 

Krishnabala Kriada .. 


.... 
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A DEVIL-DRIVING PROCESSION OF THE 
TIBETAN BUDDHISTS AS SEEN AT 
DARJEELING AND A FEW THOUGHTS 
SUGGESTED BY IT. 

By Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D. 
(Read on 24 th June 1914.) 

This is my fifth paper before this Society on the subject of 
my observations and study at Darjeeling, 

Introduction. during my visit of the Hill Station in May- 
June 1913. The object of this paper is to 
(I) say a few words on the subject of religious processions 
generally and (II) to describe some Tibetan religious processions 
and especially the one that I happened to see, at the gumpa or 
monastery of the Bhutia Basti at Darjeeling, on 3rd June 1913. 

I. 

Processions play a prominent part in the life of all nations, 

Processions, com- ancient and modern. They play a promi- 
mon to ail ages and nent part in many phases of their life, 
whether religious, social or political. The 
Church, the State and the School are the principal institutions 
of a country or nation which govern and influence that oountry 
or nation; and we see processions occupying an important posi¬ 
tion in all these three. We know that the Church has its 
magnific and stately processions. In the Roman Catholic Church, 
there is a book specially known as “Processional” which 
treats of religious processions. We know that the State has 
its processions. In monarchical Government, kings have their 
State or Court Processions. Even democratic governments 
have their processions. Coming to the third of the above insti¬ 
tutions, viz., the School, we know of academical processions. 
The Universities, generally have their Convocation processions. 

From the Church, processions have passed on to Society which 
has processions for various functions. We know of Marriage 
processions, Funeral processions and other kinds of processions. 
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Processions have come down to us, as it were, from times im¬ 
memorial. For example, looking to the 

Procession, an old hoary antiquity of ancient Iran, we find 
Institution. Ahura Mazda himself represented as advanc¬ 

ing with his anjuman of Yazatas or angels 1 
as it were, in a stately procession to meet Yima or Jamshed, 
who, on his part, advanced with the anjuman of the best of 
men. Both the processions met at the Vehedaiti river. Look¬ 
ing to ancient Greece, we find from a recent excavation in the 
island of Crete, that in the city-life of Knossn, which is believed 
to have existed before Troy, processions played a prominent 
part. Dr. (now Sir Arthur) Evans excavated a corridor, which 
is called ‘ f the corridor of processions” from the fact that 
the fresco there represents a procession in which “ a king in 
gorgeous robes and wearing a crown of peacock’s feathers takes 
part.” 2 

Coming to later times, according to that great anthro¬ 
pologist, Dr. Frazer 3 , whose name we are 

cordlngto°F"azer C ' « kd t0 866 in the Hon0rS ’ List - 

published the day before yesterday, on the 

occasion of His Majesty's birthday, and whom we are all glad 

to congratulate, we find from what can be gathered from the 

works of Mediteval writers, that processions formed one of the 

three principal features, in the Midsummer Celebrations of their 

times and of the times anterior to them. The three features 

were (1) Bonfires, (2) Processions with torches round the fields 

and (3) Rollings of wheels. 

Coming to our own times, all of us have seen various 
processions, in connection with the Church, the State and the 
School. 


* y>0"* t-» 3“^ h)*o jiyuL 

(Vendidad 11,21). 


5 Greek Art and Nationality, by S. C. K. Smith, p. IS. 

3 Golden Bough (3rd edition), part VIII, Vol, I, p. 161. 
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Even now, the Church is the principal institution wherein 
processions are very prominent. Among the 

Religious Proces- modern Parsees, irrespective of the ordinary 
sioas among the . 

modem Parsees, marriage and funeral processions, what can 
be strictly called religious processions are 
two. (1) The Navar procession, and (2) the procession on the 
occasion of consecrating a fire temple. 

In the Navar 1 procession, a novice or initiate for priesthood 
is taken to the temple for being initiated. In the second, 
the sacred fire, which is prepared and consecrated after several 
religious ceremonies 2 , is taken in the form of a procession 
headed by Dasturs and Mobads, some of them holding swords 
and maces ( gurz) 3 in their hands, to the place, where, to speak 
in its technical phraseology, it is enthroned. 

In connection with this Fire procession, it is interesting, 
even for the present Parsees, to note, that as late as about 40U 
years ago, when the household fire, which a Parsee was enjoined 
to keep burning with religious care, was by some accident or 
carelessness extinguished, the householder had to go to the 
house of a priest and to bring fresh lire from his house in the 
form of a procession. Mannuci 4 refers to this custom observed 
by the Parsees of Surat. 

Among the Christians, religious processions were generally 
connected with the saying of litanies or 

Religious pro- rogations, i.e., public supplications for ap- 
cessions among the . , , 

Christians. peasing God s wrath. They were resorted to 

when there prevailed in the city or country 

heavy storms, famines, pestilences and such other disasters. 


1 For Navar, vide my Paper on “Niivar and llaratib” in the Zarthoshti, 
Vol I, No. 1. 

2 Vide my book “ The Religious system of the Parsees,” pp. 26-29. 

s Fide my paper on “ Gurz,’ Journal of the Anthropological Society 
of Bombay. Vol. VIII, No. 7, pp. 478-96, vide my "Anthropological 
papers," pp. 313-29. 

4 Storia-de-JMogor, Vol. II, pp. 63-64. 
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Formerly, on such occasions, people went about in processions 
offering penitential and intercessory prayers. Those who joined 
such processions generally fasted and clothed themselves in sack¬ 
cloth. It was Justinian who forbade that no such religious pro¬ 
cessions may be held without the bishops and their clergy. 
It was directed that crosses may be carried in these processions. 
During the pontificate of Gregory I, in 590 A.D., the country 
was inundated and the inundation was followed by a severe 
pestilence. So Gregory I ordered “ a sevenfold procession of 
clergy ” (litania septiformis) 1 * , which inoluded the “ laity, monks, 
virgins, matrons, widows, poor and children.” At times, the word 
“ procession ” came to be equivalent with “ litany.” The 
objeot of all these processions or litanies was (1) invocation, 
(2) deprecation, (3) intercession and (4) supplication. 

The ancient invocations during these processions present a 
striking example of how the powers that were once invoked as 
good angels became devils at other times. In the time of 
Charlemagne, they invoked during these litanies, Orihel, Raguhel 
and Tobihel as angels, but Pope Zacharias condemned them as 
demons and forbade their invocation. 

II. 

Rai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur describes a procession, where¬ 
in the Chinese Amban and Chinese and 

A Tibetan pro- ... 

cession to worship Tibetan officers, all went in the form of a 

adna. EmP ° r0r ° f process' 011 on the anniversary day of the 

Chinese Emperor’s accession to the throne, to 

pay homage to the emperor’s image in a Tibetan monastry. - 

The same author refers to processions of the monks, formed to 
welcome a Tibetan General and for other purposes wherein a 
band of gongs, tambourines, hautboys, drums, bells, fifes and 
clarionets are prominent 3 . He also describes a New Year’s 

1 Encyclopedia Britaniea, Vol. XIX, p. 696. 

s Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet, p. 60. 

3 Ibid, p. 80 and p. 95. 
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procession, wherein a religious ceremony for throwing off the 
lorma offering is performed. 1 

The religious procession in connection with a Tibetan 
monastery at Darjeeling, which I propose 
beUefs in T demoM “ describing was intended to drive away, 
not necessarily demons of any prevailing 
epidemic or sickness, but demons generally. 


Almost all the countries in the world believe in a kind of 
demons presiding over maladies and other calamities. But 
Tibet was a country where they most believed in a kind of 
demons existing everywhere. Hence the importance of devil- 
driving procession there. To enable one to properly understand 
the subject, I will first say here something on the subject of 
thier beliefs in demons or devils. 

M, L. De Milloue says: “ The demons are a perpetual subject 
M L De Millou< of terror for t * le Tibetans who attribute to 
on Tibetan de- them all the evils which overtake them. 

Epidemics, maladies of men and beasts, 
earthquakes, floods, droughts, famines, fires, all is their work. 
So are also the smallest miseries of life, such as the extinction 
of fire, or the overflowing of milk which a housewife boils.” 


Of the Tibetan belief in devils, Col. Waddell says; “The 
Col Waddell on P riests > 85 the sole mediators between God 
the belief in de- and man, are supposed to lie able to drive 
away the hordes of evil spirits, that are ever 
on the outlook to inflict on the poor Tibetan and his family 
disease, accident, or other misfortune ; and the malign influence 
pursues him through every detail, not merely of his daily life 
in his present existence, but in the life beyond the grave.” 2 


In one of their greatest monasteries, “ one of the rooms was 
the Devil’s Chamber of Horrors, a sort of satanic Aladdin's cave 


1 Ibid, pp. 262-63. 

Translated from “ Bod-Youl ou Tibet,” p. 219. 
■ “ Lhasa and its Mysteries,” p. 216. 
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in the dark, designed to awe and impress the superstitious 
pilgrims. Here are collected the hideous colossal images of all 
the demons which infest the world and pray upon the poor 
Tibetans. They have the forms of men, but the heads of ogres 
and monstrous beasts, the hideous creatures of a nightmare, and 
all are eating human bodies and surrounded by a variety of 
weapons. They mostly belong to the pre-Buddhist indigenous 
pantheon, the Bon. They are worshipped with offerings of 
blood and spirits, as well as of all the grains eaten by man. 
Poisons and tobacco are also offered to them. Here, too, are 
hung the ogres’ masks which are used in the devil-dances. 
Gyantse is celebrated for its devil-dances, in which the central 
figure is the black-hatted priest, a survival of the pre-Buddhist 
Bon religion. He bears the title of ‘Chief of the Wizards,’ 
and wears a conical black hat somewhat of the shape of the 
old Welsh dame’s hat. Around its brim is tied a deep broad 
band of coarse black velvet, on its apex a geometrical 
arrangement of coloured threads surmounted by a death’s- 
head tied with black ribbon topped by the trifid jewel, whilst 
as lateral wings between the brim and crown rise up two 
reddish serpents or dragons to sting the round skull. He 
dances frantically to quick music in clouds of incense burned 
from large swinging censers, and an offering of pastry cakes 
(torma) or the effigy of a human body on a tripod concludes 
the ceremony.” 1 


The belief in devils being much prevalent, as said by Col. 

P ayere mostly W^ell, “ Prayers hang upon the people's 
directed to the lips, The prayers are chiefly directed to the 
Devils ' devils, imploring them for freedom or release 

from their cruel inflictions, or they are plain naive requests for 
aid towards obtaining the good things of this life, the loaves 
and the fishes." - 


1 Ibid , pp. 228-29. 

= “ The Buddhism of Tibet or Lamaism.’’ 
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Having said something in general about processions, and 

in special about religious processions that 

A Brief account . . 

of a devil-driving play a prominent part in the life of all 
Tibetan. 0 " ° f ^ nat ‘ ons > an d having spoken on the subject 
of some Tibetan processions and of the 
Tibetan belief in demons, I will now describe a devil-driving 
procession which I had an opportunity to see in a monastery 
at Darjeeling.i 

On the morning of 3rd June 1913, at about 10-15 a.m., on 
paying a casual visit to the monastery of Bhutia Basti, I found, 
that there was something unusual there on that day. The monks 
were making preparations for some grand occasion. They 
said that it was their groat day of their Kali Mai (Black 
Goddess). This Kali Mai of the Tibetans was the Kali Mata 
of our country which is worshipped in our country, and which 
is said to have given its name to Calcutta (Kali Ghat).* 

Before proceeding with my account of the procession on 
the day of the Kali Mai, I will briefly say what position the 
Goddess holds in the belief of the Tibetans. 

Col. Waddell thus describes the Tibetan goddess Kali 
which is called the “ Great Queen.” She is 
Kaii betan goddess “ 80 dreaded that her name is seldom spoken, 
and then only with bated breath. In one 
room she is depicted as a fury in even more repulsive form 


» For a rather fuller account of the procession and of my impres¬ 
sions, tide my acoount in the Jam-i-Jamshed of June 1913. 

s We know well, that the promoters of the Swadeshi movement at 
Calcutta, had with their favourite words of 'Band-e-Mataram,' taken many 
a vow at their holy shrine of Kfili at Calcutta. Ihe remembrance of 
this fact led me to pay a visit to this shrine during my visit of Calcutta 
on my way from Darjeeling. Though an odd day, I was struck with the 
enormous crowd of worshippers at the shrine. Though assisted by 
others as a foreigner, it required an effort to go into the shrine. 1 could 
then realize what an influence the goddess Kali had upon the people of 
Calcutta, 
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than her Indian sister. She is made to be a hideous black 
monster clad in the skins of dead men and riding on 
a fawn-coloured mule, eating brains from a human skull, 
and dangling from her dress is the mystic domino of fate 
containing the full six black points; and as the goddess of 
disease, battle and death, she is surrounded by hideous masks 
with great tusks and by all sorts of weapons—antediluvian 
battle-axes, spears, bows and arrows, chain armour, swords of 
every shape, and muskets, a collection, which gives her shrine 
the character of an armoury. Libations of barley beer under 
the euphemistic title of “golden beverage” (ser kyern ) are 
offered to her in human skulls set upon a tripod of miniature 
skulls. Her black colour is held not only to symbolise death, 
but profundity and black magic, like the black Egyptian Isis 
and the black Virgin of Middle Age Europe. 

" In the adjoining chapel is a pleasing golden eifigy of her in 
her mild mood in the form of a handsome queen, about life size, 
richly inlaid with turquoise and pearls, and clothed in silks and 
adorned with necklaces. In this chapel, as well as in the 
adjoining one of the she-devil, tame mice 1 ran unmolested 
over the floor, feeding on the cake and grain offerings, under 
the altar and amongst the dress of the image, and up and down 
the bodies of the monks who were chanting her litany, and 
were said to be transmigrated nuns and monks; these attend¬ 
ants, however, of this disease-giving goddess, it seems to me, 
may represent the mouse which is constantly figured with 
Smintheus Apollo when he showered the darts of pestilence 
amongst the Greeks, and which has been regarded by some as 
symbolic of the rat as a diffusive agent of the plague.” 2 


1 The presence of mice in the piece of this plague-giving goddess is 
significant, shewing that a form of plague is always connected with the 
presence of rats, (ride my paper in the Indian Review of January 1913, 
entitled “ Plague in India, as described by Mahomedan Historians of the 
Mogul Empire,” pp. 17-19). 

1 “ Lhassa and its Mysteries,’’ by Col, Waddell, pp. 370-71. 
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The celebrations in connection with the goddess Kali Mai 
were held for three days. The month, in which they were held, 
was considered to be a sacred month, because some of the 
principal events in the life of Gautama Buddha had occurred 
during this month. Among these celebrations, there were two 
processions. 1. The one was that for driving away the demons. 
2. The second that of taking round through the village the 
sacred books of the monasteries. I had the pleasure of not only 
seeing the processions, but of actually going round with the 
processions. Of these two processions, the first was the devil¬ 
driving procession proper. The second, which took place on 
the next day (the 4th of June), though connected with 
the Kali celebration holidays and with the devil-driving jiro- 
cession, was more properly a good-luck-seeking procession, 
wherein the sacred books of the monastery were taken round 
in hundreds, mostly on shoulders of women, through the 
different quarters of the village, with a view, that after the 
evils were driven off, the sacred books may bring in good luck 
and happiness. I will speak of the Book-procession on another 
occasion. 

To revert to my account of the Devil-driving procession of 
the first day, on my reaching the monastery on the morning 
of 3rd June, I found in the monastary, a wooden framework 
which was placed on a square pedestal. It was made to 
ride on a mule. It was spoken of as Torma. 1 It reminded 
me of the form of the structure of tdbut which we see here 
on Mahomedan holidays, and a Lama himself, in order to 
make me clearly grasp the idea, said that it was like tdbut. 
The structure was about 10 ft. high and was decorated with 
pieces of cloth of variegated colours. In the centre it had 
the figure of a demon which was believed to embody in itself 
the sickness, misfortunes and other evil influences in the 


1 Vide Col. Waddell's " Buddhism of Tibet or Lamaism” p, 4S4, for a 
figure of the torma. 
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village. In the morning, a solemn service, lasting for about an 
hour and a half, was held. The worshippers, mostly ladies, 
passed over the figure some forms made of flour which they then 
placed upon the structure. This signified that their family illnes¬ 
ses and evils were also transferred to the structure of the demon 
which was to be hurled down into the adjoining valley in the 
evening. One of the Lamas then lifted the upper part of the 
structure and ran with it out of the compound and placed it 
at what can be called the entrance of the compound. This 
signified the first step in the removal of the demon. 

For the main service in the evening the head Lama was 
more ceremoniously dressed. His dress resembled that of the 
Cardinals of the Catholic Church. On his forehead and cheeks, he 
had put on three marks of some black colour, in order that the 
evil powers may not have any “evil eye - ’ upon him. It reminded 
me of our Indian belief of najar utdrvi (-i SaUdl). i.e., to avert 
an evil-eye. A typical instance of this we find in the customs of 
our Indian ladies, putting on two black marks, generally of a kind 
of soot, on the temple of a child, with a view that the evil-eye 
of an out-looker, if there be any, may thereby be averted. 

The procession passed through all the Bhutia streets of the 
village. The people in the streets also placed upon the structure 
small figures made of flour so that the maladies, misfortunos, &c. f 
from their houses may pass away, together with the structure, 
into the valley wherein the structure was to be thrown. 

One of their methods of frightening and driving the demons is 
to produce all possible kinds of loud noisy sounds. So, in the 
midst of their service also, they make use of all kinds of noisy 
instruments, such as drums, flutes, conches, jingling-beDs, gongs, 
clarionets, &c., and play upon all of them at the same time. As 
if all that was not sufficient, the people that have assembled, 
especially boys, make as loud a noise as they possibly can. As a 
writer has said the noise that is thus created by all these is 
really a “ demoniacal noise.’’ 




A WANDERING LAMA, PLAYING ON SEVERAL 
INSTRUMENTS AT ONE AND THE 
SAME TIME. 
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I have seen in two hill-fairs, in the Himalayas—one at Sipi 
near Simla and another at Siddhbari in the Kangra Valley— 
players playing with all possible frenzy upon big drums with a 
view to make as loud a noise as possible. But that was nothing 
before the noise I heard at the Tibetan monastery when the 
monks played with all their instruments. I have never heard a 
more tremendous noise. It is a question whether these terribly 
loud noises drive away a demon, but they are, at times, such 
as would drive one away from the monastery. 

To make as loud a noise as possible seems to be a way of 
honouring persons on occasions. Whatever one may think of 
the present refined methods of honouring great persons like 
royal personages, these methods—(a) the firing of salute guns, 
(6) the playing of bands, at times a large number of bands 
spoken of as massed bands, (c) the loud acclamat ions of the 
people—they are, as it were, refined remnants of the old ways, 
the relic of which we see in the Tibetan monasteries in all their 
fulness. 

It is the Lamas who played upon all the above instruments 
both in the monastery and in the streets where they led the 
procession and were followed by the above structure which was 
lifted up and carried by four persons. The head Lama in 
his full clerical robe followed. He held in his hand some 
consecrated water, from which he sprinkled drops here and 
there all round to drive away the demons from the locality'. 
The head Lama held a piece of black cloth in his hand. 
He turned it here and there to drive away the demons 
therewith. 

The procession came to the edge of a piece of ground which 
projected a little over the valley below. The structure was 
dismantled and the Lamas said a prayer. The musical instru¬ 
ments and the Lamas and the assembled laity all made, 
as it were, a joint effort and produced as loud a noise as 
they could, and threw down into the valley the upper 
part of the structure that was decorated with pieces of cloth 
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of variegated colours and that contained the figure of the 
demon. All clapped their hands to indicate that the devil was 
driven down into the valley. The Lamas then recited another 
prayer. 1 All then raised cries of joy “ Ha Hu ”. As in the 
case of our Indian tabuts the lower and more substantial part of 
the structure was brought home again. 

The procession now returned to the monastery where the head 
Lama stood over the lower part of the structure and holding a 
flag in his hand and waving it around, blessed all. In order to 
show, that the devil, the demons, the prits, etc., were all 
overpowered, he thrust a knife into the remaining part of 
the structure over which he stood. The assistant Lamas gave 
into the hands of all a few grains of rice and a little flour. All 
shouted vociferously with joy and threw over one another 
the grains of rice and the flour to wish reciprocal joy and 
happiness. A lady presented before the assembly a tray 
containing flour and ghee. That was a token of good omen 
for Laxmi or Goddess of happiness. Two vessels full of Marwa, 
the favourite drink of the Tibetan Bhutias, which looked like 
our Indian toddy, were then produced. The head Lama first 
drank a little and then all drank cup-fuls. 

It is said that such devil-driving processions are common 
all over Tibet. In some of the monasteries, they write 
down, on a piece of paper, the names of the calamities that 
may have overtaken the town or the village during the 
preceding year and burn that paper in public to signify that 
the demons presiding over those calamities were burnt and 
destroyed. 


1 Compare the Parsee custom of clapping the hands during the recital 
of the Vanant Yasht (Yt. XX) which ends with the words, “ Kul bal& 
dai '5 shavad va div va Daruj, etc.” i.e.. May all the calamaties and the 
Div and the Daruj be removed, etc." The recital at which hands are 
claped is in Pazend and is a later addition. It speaks of the removal 
of the nuisance caused by rats, cats, snakes, wolves, &e. (Vide K. E. 
Kanga’s Ehordeh Avesta, Fifth Edition, pp. 361-62). 
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We have in the Journals of our Society some papers on rain- 
producing beliefs and ceremonies. In connection with these, 
an account of the hail-driving ceremony of the Tibetans 
will be interesting. Rev. Kawaguehi, the well-known Japanese 
traveller, gives that interesting account of how a Lama sought 
to drive away the demon believed to be 
presiding on hail-storms. His account 
shows what a great belief they have in 
demons of all kinds—demons presiding not 
only on diseases and such other calamities, but also on some 
natural phenomena. He says :— 

“ The nation is so credulous in the matter of religion that they 
indiscriminately believe whatever is told to them by their reli¬ 
gious teachers, the Lamas. Thus for instance they believe that 
there are eight kinds of evil spirits which delight in afflicting 
people and send hail to hurt the crops. Some priests therefore 
maintain that they must fight against and destroy these evil 
demons in order to keep them off, and the old sohool profess 
that in order to combat these spirits effectually they must know 
when the demons are preparing the hail. During the winter 
when there is much snow, these spirits, according to the priests, 
gather themselves at a certain place, where they make large 
quantities of hail out of snow. They then store the hail some¬ 
where in heaven, and go to rest, until in the summer when the 
crops are nearly ripe they throw down the hail from the air. 
Hence the Tibetans must make sharp weapons to keep off the 
hail, and consequently, while the spirits are preparing their 
hail, the Tibetans hold a secret meeting in some ravine where 
they prepare ‘hail-proof shells,’ which are pieces of mud about 
the size of a sparrow’s egg. These are made by a priest, who 
works with a servant or two in some lonely ravine, where by 
some secret method he makes many shells, chanting words of 
incantation the while, whereby he laj'S a spell on each shell he 
makes. Those pellets are afterwards used as missiles when hail 
falls in the summer, and are supposed to drive it back. None 
but priests of good family may devote themselves to this work. 

s 


Rev. Kawaguehi's 
account of driving 
away the demon 
of hail-storm. 
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Every village lias at least one priest called Ngak-pa (the 
chanters of incantations of the old school) and during the 
winter these Ngak-pas offer prayers, perform charms or pray for 
blessings for others. But the Tibetans have a general belief 
that the Ngak-pas sometimes curse others. I was often told 
that such and such person had offended a Ngak-pa and was 
cursed to death. 

“ Having spent the winter in this way, the Ngak-pas during the 
summer prepare to fight against the devils. Let me remark, in 
passing, that Tibet has not four seasons, as we have, but the year 
is divided into summer and winter. The four seasons are indeed 
mentioned in Tibetan books, but there are in reality only two. 

“ The summer there is from about the 15th of March to the 15th 
of September and all the rest of the year is winter. As early as 
March or April the ploughing of the fields and sowing of wheat 
begins, and then the Ngak-pa proceeds to the Hail-Subduing- 
Temple, erected on the top of one of the high mountains. This 
kind of temple is always built on the most elevated place in the 
whole district, for the reason that the greatest advantage is 
thus obtained for ascertaining the direction from which 
the clouds containing hail issue forth. From the time 
that the ears of the wheat begin to shoot, the priest continues 
to reside in the temple, though from time to time, it is said, he 
visits his own house, as he has not very much to do in the 
earlier part of his service. About June, however, when the 
wheat has grown larger, the protection of the crop from injury 
by hail becomes more urgent, s© that the priest never leaves the 
temple, and his time is fully taken up with making offerings 
and sending up prayers for protection to various deities. 

“ The service is gone through three times each day and night, 
and numberless incantations are pronounced. What is more 
strange is that the great hail storms generally occur when the 
larger part of the crops are becoming ripe, and then it is the 
time for the priest on service to bend his whole energies to the 
work of preventing the attack of hail. 
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“ When it happens that big masses of clouds are gathering 
overhead, the Ngak-pa first assumes a solemn and stem aspect, 
drawing himself up on the brink of the precipice as firm as the 
rock itself, and then pronounces an enchantment with many 
flourishes of his rosary much in the same manner as our warrior 
of old did with his baton. In a wild attempt to drive away the 
hail clouds, he fights against the mountain, but it often 
happens that the overwhelming host comes gloomily upon 
him with thunders roaring and flashes of lightning that seem 
to shake the ground under him and rend the sky above, and 
the volleys of big hailstones follow, pouring down thiok and 
fast, like arrows flying in the thick of battle. The priest then, 
all in a frenzy, danoes in fight against the air, displaying a fury 
quite like a madman in a rage. With charms uttered at the 
top of his voice he cuts the air right and left, up and down, 
with his fist clenched and finger pointed. If in spite of all hi3 
efforts, the volleys of hail thicken and strike the fields beneath, 
the priest grows madder in his wrath, quickly snatches hand¬ 
fuls of the bullets aforementioned which he carries about him and 
throws them violently against the clouds as if to strike them. 
If all this avail nothing, he rends his garments to pieces and 
throws the rags up in the air, so perfectly mad is he in his 
attempt to put a stop to the falling hailstones. When, as 
sometimes happens, the hail goes drifting away and leaves the 
place unharmed, the priest is puffed up with pride at the 
victory he has gained, and the people come to congratulate him 
with a great show of gratitude. But when, unluckily for him, 
the hail falls so heavily as to do much harm to the crops, his 
reverence has to be punished with a fine, apportioned to the 
amount of injury done by the hail, as provided by the law of 
the land. 

“ To make up for the loss the Ngak-pa thus sustains, he is 
entitled at other times, when the year passes with little or no 
hail, to obtain an income, under the name of ‘ hail-prevention- 
tax a strange kind of impost, is it not ? The ‘ haii-prevan- 
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tion-tax ’ is levied in kind, rated at about two sho of wheat 
per tan of land, which is to be paid to the Ngak-pa. In a 
plentiful year this rate may be increased to two and a half sho. 
This is, indeed a heavy tax for the farmers in Tibet, for it is 
an extra, in addition to the regular amount which they have to 
pay to their Government. 1 ” 

With this Tibetan belief in devils and demons, and with 
these devil-driving processions and cere- 

Tibetan Devil- monies are connected their devil-dances, 
dances. . , 

I had not an opportunity to see such a 

dance, because it is performed only once a year on the 

occasion of their great new year’s day. But I can form an 

idea of these dances from the masks of devils’ faces which I saw 

in the monasteries and from the painting of the demons that I 

saw on the walls of the monasteries. I give below a picture 

of one of such devil dances. 

The devil-driving procession of the Tibetans reminds us of 
the disease-driving processions of our country, generally known 
as ma,tani rath ( Hiaidl ) i. e., the charriot of the goddess. 
I have described these processions before this society in my 
paper, entitled “ »uctHl 2 

The Tibetan monasteries and the Tibetan customs, observed 
at Darjeeling, have interested me a good 

Col. Waddell's deal and I have given an expression to that 
apology and hope .... . . „ , , 

for the better in the interest m a senes of five papers betore 

todeva-wo^ip 6 ' this Societ y durin g the courseofone y ear - 
The study of Col. Waddell’s learned works 

have greatly added to that interest, and I will close this 

paper, the last of this first year’s series, with a long quotation 

from that talented author, entertaining and sharing with him, 

an optimistic view about the future of this interesting 


1 Three years in Tibet, pp. 271-78. 

1 Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol IV, No. S, 
pp. 419-26. Vide my “ Anthropological Papers, ” pp. 96-103, 
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people. Col. Waddell after all his discription of, and expres¬ 
sion of displeasure for, the prevalent devil-worship, thus speaks 
in an optimistic mood. 

“ The devil-worship and superstition which have been brought 
so prominently before the reader seem to demand an apology 
from one who has been in some measure identified with the 
study of “ Northern ” Buddhism. Why is it that we find here, 
in the citadel of one of the great religions of the worlds, so little 
which a traveller from Europe can appropriate or approve ? Is 
the system wholly degenerate ? Are the tares, which spring up 
instead of wheat in a barren soil, the effect upon the ancient 
enlightenment of a thousand years of barbaric decadence ? Will 
the dead bones among which we have been rummaging, amid 
the solitudes of the world's roof, never again live ? Shall we 
Westerners when we obtain possession write no cheerful resur- 
gance over their immemorial shrines ? 

“ In the world, growth and decay go on side by side. The 
movement of the human spirit is, “ One shape of many names.” 
What meets the eye is not always a sure indication of character. 
The Catholic organisation, for example, was in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury sunk into apparently hopeless decay, yet in a few years we 
had Dante, and a oentury or two later the Renaissance. If a 
learned Tibetan were to attend a wee Free Kirk service in the 
Highlands, or in that lovely forbidden region of the Clyde, the 
island of Arran, he might be quite right in thinking it no better 
than some of the most degraded observances of his friends at 
home; but would certainly not be justified in concluding that 
Scotland was sunk in ignorance and in the practice of a peculi¬ 
arly malignant form of devil-worship. Were we to carry out the 
evangelical precept, that the true way to judge a religion is by 
its fruits, are we sure that the rulers of India would better abide 
the test than the poor peasants of the Tibetan hills ? 

“ For my part, I approve the extremely practical method of 
my friend, the Cardinal of Lhassa, and am further of opinion 
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that there was much point in his enquiry as to whether Buddha 
is mentioned in the sacred books of Europe. Would not 
a knowledge of the religions of Asia on the part of the fathers of 
the Catholio Church have saved that institution from the 
degeneration which befell it so soon after the disappearance of 
its immortal founder? The recent vogue of Buddhism in 
Europe has been held to betoken a latitudinarian indifference. 
It may be that it is a sign rather of a new illumination, show¬ 
ing that Christians are at length beginning to understand the 
Word of the Master, who was in truth muoh nearer akin to 
Buddha than to Paul or Augustine or Luther, or any of the 
others who have proclaimed themselves to be in a special sense 
His followers and interpreters. 

“ In short, the real mind of Tibet seems to me to be more 
authentically expressed in the words of the Cardinal of Lhassa 
than in the superstitions of the monks and people. And I 
would fain believe that the mission of England is here not so 
muoh to inter decently the corpse of a decadent cult, as to 
inaugurate a veritable dawn, to herald the rise of a new star in 
the East, which may for long, perhaps for many centuries diffuse 
its mild radianoe over this charming land and interesting people. 
In the University, which must ere long be established under 
British direction at Lhassa, a chief place will surely be assigned 
to studies in the origin of the religion of the country.” 1 

This view of Col. Waddell, who, in his writings about Tibet, 
especially his “Lhassa and its mysteries”, while throwing off the 
veil of mystery, writes very sympathetically, makes us say: 
“ There is nothing new under the sun.” The most refined of 
the present communities of the world have passed through 
stages through which Tibetans have passed. Their final result 
makes us hope for the better in the case of the Tibetans, how¬ 
ever far the goal may be. 


1 Lhassa and its Mysteries, pp. 446-48. 
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Col. Waddell’s apology makes us halt and think over the 

The Devils of question, and we find that, to a small extent, 
Dante and the the idea of the devil and the demons prevail 
Devils of Tibet. j n maD y communities. Col. Waddell 1 thus 
speaks of the Tibetans’ Hell and their devils, 

“ Hell is divided into numerous compartments, each with a 
special sort of torture devised to suit the sins to be expiated. 
Only eight hells are mentioned in the older Buddhist books, 
but the Lamas and other “ northern ” Buddhists describe and 
figure eight hot and eight cold hells and also an outer hell 
(Pratyekanaraka ), through which all those escaping from hell 
must pass without a guide. The Brahamanical hells are 
multiples of seven instead of eight; some of them bear the same 
names as the Buddhists, but they are not systematically 
arranged, and as the extant lists date no earlier than Manu, 
about 400 A. D., they are probably in great part borrowed from 
the Buddhists. 2 

The atmosphere of the hells is of the deepest black :— 

“ Light was absent all. Bellowing there groan’d. 

A noise, as of a sea in tempest torn. 

By warring winds, the stormy blast of hell.” 

Dante, Canto V., 29. 

■" Each hell is enveloped by a wall of fire, and the horrible 
torments are fit to illustrate Dante’s Inferno. Indeed, it has 
been suggested that Dante must have seen a Buddhist picture 
of these hells before writing his famous classic, so remarkable is 
the agreement.” 

Col. Waddell has referred above to Dante’s Inferno in con¬ 
nection with the devils and demons of Tibet. The Tibetan 
pictures of the devils remind us, though not in the matter of 


1 Waddell's Buddhism of Tibet, p. 92. 

2 See an article by M. Leon Feer “ L'Enfer indien,” in the Journal 
Asiatique, XX (1892), and 1. (New series 1893), for lists and description 
of the Brahmanist hells. 
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their art in the pictures, of the devils we see in some copies 
of the Inferno of Dante and of the Viraf-Nameh of the Persian 
Ardai Viraf. 

We find that in many of the religious processions of olden 

The idea of devil- times, there was the idea of driving away the 
driving^ in some of devil or the demon from the town or village 
cessions'^of^other wherein the procession moved. We see that 
communities. idea in the accounts of the old Christian 

religious processions. We know that some of the old churches 
of Europe are what are known as Plague churches. They were 
founded for the performance of a vow undertaken when an 
epidemic ended. The vows were undertaken during the 
epidemics when religious processions passed through the infected 
towns praying for driving off the epidemics. 

I produce here a chart which I bought for Rs. 4 at a Bazar 
gathering at Darjeeling. It is a chart with which itinerant 
monks and nuns go round in Bhutia villages and deliver lectures 
or sermons on the subject of Heaven, Hell and their donizens. 
This chart reminds me of a large painting on a wall in a Church 
in Europe wherein I saw a picture of a judgment scene, in 
which good souls were represented ascending to heaven and the 
evil souls falling into the abyss of Hell. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL SCRAPS. 

Extract from the late Mr. Edward Tyrrell Leith’s 
Manuscript Notes on the Subject of 
“ The Dog in Myth and Custom.” 

(Continued from page 407, Vol. IX, No. 6). 

Priests are called Runes (Dogs), which Hebrews 
make Rohm. 

The Otter, which is sometimes called the Water- 
dog is sacred among many tribes. 

Alraun (Mandragora Mandrake).—The magic root Grimm D. 
which grows under the gallows and resembles the ' oI ' 

human-body in shape. It groans and screams so 1 005-6. 
terribly when dug out that the digger dies of it. 

One must therefore take a black dog without a white 
hair, on Friday before sun rise, after stopping one’s 
ears with cotton and wax. Three crosses must be 
made over the Alraun, and one must be dug all 
round it, so that the root only hangs by thin threads. 

The root is then tied to the tail of the dog, which 
is shown a piece of bread. One must then run away 
with the bread. The dog runs after the bread and 
drags out the root, but falls dead killed by the 
groaning cry. The root is then washed in red wine, 
wrapped in white or red silk, placed in a casket, 
washed every Friday, and clothed with a new white 
shirt every new-moon. If consulted, it reveals secret 
and future things. 

Hans Sachs describes Alraun as Goddess to be met Grimm. Ib. 
with at the cross-roads, (see also Grimm D. Myth, p ' 

Vol., I. p. 334) Grimm connects it with the Wise 
Woman of German Myth. 


9 
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Ib. Vol. III., 
p. 467. 


Ib. p. 47. 


Grimm D. 
Mythol, Vol. 
Ill, p. 471. 
Ib. 473. 


Ib. 474. 


Ib. 


Grimm D. 
Mythol, Vol. 
III. p. LA. 


Ib. 


lb. p. 436. 


Ib. p. 441, 


If two friends are walking together and a dog runs 
straight across their path, their friendship will soon 
cease. 

On St. Andrew's night, the maidens listen whence 
the dog’s bark comes. Thence will come the future 
husband. 

“ Wood hewn in the Dog-days will not burn.” 

If a howling Dog holds his head in the air, it 
means fire ; if downwards, it means a death. 

No fire will break out in a house, where there are 
cock, cat and dog which are black. 

If the watch-dog is burnt in a burning house, a fire 
will soon break out again. 

Dogs and sheep have the gift of seeing ghosts and 
one can acquire it from them. If the howling dog 
sees a ghost, one should look through its ears and 
raise its left paw, or one should lift it on to one’s 
shoulder and look through its ears. If one wishes to 
be rid of the gift, one can transfer it back to the dog 
by treading on its right foot and letting it gaze over 
one’s right shoulder. 

Where the howling dog pokes its nose, from that 
quarter will corpses be borne hereafter. 

Dog .—If a dog looks into the baking oven, when 
baking is going on, the crust of the bread is separa¬ 
ted from the crumb. 

If a Dog howls on X’mas Eve, he will go mad in 
that year. 

If a dog runs between a woman’s legs, she will 
beat her husband, or between friends, their friendship 
will cease. 
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The Dog was the guardian of the Egyptian tomb. 

But Ovid (Metai VII, Bohn’s Ed. Riley’s Transl- 
p. 246) says this was the duty of the Serpent, whose 
place was usurped by Cerberns. 

Vulcan is said to have been nourished by canine¬ 
headed creatures. 

Isis is attended by Cynocepphali and at Hermopolis 
and Metriphis is herself represented with a dog’s 
head. 

Cerbmis (King’s Gnostics, p. 159). 

Dogs were sacrificed in Greece (Paus, III. 1,4-9) 

The Devil was called Hell-wolf, Hell-hound. Hans G rimm ' Vol. 

n, pp. 832- 

Sachs gives the devil a letter which Grimm suggests 833. 
may be to mark down souls and seize them. 

Hidden Treasure in the Mountain. 

On the Hidden Treasure lie watch-dogs, serpents Grimm, ^ oL 

■ 11^ p, 8l0a 

or dragons. They say that in Brunsberg there is a 
great treasure hidden, which iB guarded by a Black 
Dog with fiery eyes. 

The Plague-maiden appears in a wet garment Grunin, v^oi. 
accompanied by a red-Dog. ' p ‘ 

The inhabitants of the Babylonian town Arra, Scholz. 

, ~ . , . , , Gotzen- 

who went to Samaria as colonists, made unto them- dienst, etc., 

selves the. Gods Nibchas and Tharthak. The pp ' 399 ' 400 - 

Talmudists explain Nibchas to be a dog-headed deity. 

Nork connects it with the dog-headed Anubis. In 

Syria, three days journey from Berytus and Tripolis; 

the colossal statue of a Dog is said to have once 

existed which was worshipped as a Tutelary Deity 

by the people. (Thevenot). But Scholz remarks 

that although the Dog is often sculptured on the 

Assyrian and Babylonian monuments, it is never- 
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theless improbable that the Babylonians worshipped 
the Dog as a Deity, for it was so despised by them, 
that it was not allowed to enter a palace' or a 
temple, as its presence was considered unlucky. On 
inscriptions we find the disastrous consequences 
detailed which the entry of a dog of certain colours 
into a palace or a temple caused. In the Codex 
Nasareus Nebchas is described as a Kakodamon of 
the Mendaites, and a Prince of Darkness, whose 
throne rests on the Earth, but whose feet when 
he sits thereon reach to the lowest Tartarus. This 
Scholz states is an error on the part of Norberg 
who confounds Nebchas with Nebas. 


THE INITIATION OF A FAQIR. 

(From Pandurang Hari. By W. B. Hockley.) 

In one corner of the Sanyasi’s cave was Gunputti the idol 
large, with an elephant’s trunk; and Mahadeo and Parvati his 
wife were carved in the rock immediately opposite! I con¬ 
cluded that the purport of my father’s visit to this miserable 
fanatic was as much to gain instruction as for security. Having 
eaten some rice, the old man began to mumble prayers in a 
sepulchral tone, and then to fall on the ground before the idol 
and keep dabbling in water. My father imitated him with 
the utmost exactness and made me follow the example. A dead 
silence now took place for a full hour, the old gossain first 
breaking it by crying out as loud as his crazy voice would 
permit, “ Sudasheo,” and then desiring my father to say, “ Bom 
Mahadeo.” My father did all he was desired, and then they 
continued for another hour calling out one of them “ Sudasheo,” 
and the other, “ Bom Mahadeo,” until they were both ex¬ 
hausted. 
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As soon as the gossain had recovered a little, he rang a small 
bell, trimmed his lamp, and bade us follow him. We now 
entered an inner cell, where stood the figure of Siva. The 
gossain desired us to do as we saw him do; this was to fall down 
nine times before the idol. This troublesome business being 
over, and when I hoped there was nothing more left for me to 
do, the old wretch presented us with a copper vessel filled 
with blood—whether human or not, I cannot say to this day. 
We were directed to take each of us a mouthful and squirt it 
out into the idol’s face. My father obeyed with great gravity ; 
but when it came to my turn I was in such haste to get rid of 
the filty mouthful that I let the whole go, not into the face of 
the idol, but into the eyes of our preceptor. My father im¬ 
mediately felled me to the ground, apologising a thousand times 
over to the gossain for my conduct. I yelled, cried, and begged 
forgiveness, promising to hit the mark better next time. My 
father was told to repeat the disgusting oblation sixteen times, 
and I was ordered to follow his example. I succeeded from 
fear in getting nearly through with the total number, in spite 
of my stomach’s repeated warnings. At last I was no longer 
able to subdue its rebellious impulses, and Siva received, not 
the contents of my mouth alone, but both together. Indeed, 
nature had effected wonders in enabling me to resist so long 
the horrid doses of blood, which would have disgusted a tiger. 
The gossain now set up a frightful yell, and my father, to 
appease his wrath and satisfy his own anger, once more 
levelled me with the earth. Siva the Destroyer had been 
defiled, and it became necessary for the Sunyasi to purify his 
godship. For this purpose he fetched water, oil, sandal-wood, 
and red ochre, muttering a prayer between each application. 
Sundry cocoanuts were then offered, with prayers and moanings ; 
and after another hour spent in purifying the idol from the 
contamination I had cast upon him, the Sunyasi conducted us 
back to the outer apartment. He now produced a cauldron, 
lit a fire, and poured into the vessel water, blood, resin, oil, 
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ghee, and rice ; he then sprinkled brimstone into the fire, the 
blue flame of which shining upon his countenance gave me a 
full view of its cadaverous hideousness. So horrible and ghastly 
a being till then I had never beheld. Terror crept coldly 
over me ; my heart was chilled with secret fear; and the hue 
given to the gossain’s face by the brimstone impressed me with 
the idea of his not being a creature of this world. Even my 
father’s hardened countenance bore an expression, if not of 
terror, of awe and wonder at the sight. 

The Sunyasi next produced a string made of horse-hair and 
fine cotton, which he dipped in his infernal cauldron, muttering 
blessings or curses, I could not tell which. He then with a pair 
of tongs, drawing it from the cauldron, bathed it in blood, drew 
it through his toes, and then soused it once more in the charm¬ 
ed pot, where he suffered it to remain about half an hour. 
Then, taking off the cauldron, he poured its contents at the 
feet of Gunputti, leaving the string at the bottom of the pot, 
which he cut in two pieces, one longer than the other. After 
this he formed the sacred string worn by the Brahmins, gos- 
aains, and many Hindus. One of these strings was designed for 
my father and one for myself. He desired us to take off our 
old strings and cast them in the fire; and this being done, he 
invested us with those he had just consecrated, telling us that 
as long as we preserved them pure and entire, and never remov¬ 
ed them from our bodies, we should rest in perfect security, 
safe from the attacks of enemies, and unhurt by the shafts of 
malice, or even the incantations of witchcraft. 

We now stripped, by his order, and were rubbed over with 
ashes from the fire over which the cauldron had been heated. 
My father’s eye-brows were scored with red ochre as well as 
mine, and this, with large daubs of red paint on our naked 
bodies, finished at length our consecration, of which I was 
heartily tired. 

Then we set out on our travels completely metamorphosed 
from what we had been on the preceding day. I was much 
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concerned to see my father in his present circumstances. 
Before, he had a manly, warlike appearance ; now he looked a 
most mean abject wretch, covered with filth and ashes. His 
hair straggled wild, stained brown and his body was bedaubed 
with paint, while he had only a rag to cover him. I could not 
see myself, it is true, but I could fancy how I looked. We had 
not proceeded many koss on our journey before I formed the 
resolution of decamping, and leaving my wise father to enjoy 
the pleasures and profits of his new mode of life alone. It was 
not long before an opportunity occurred favourable for carry¬ 
ing my resolution into effect. We were met by a gang of 
gossains, who invited us into a cavern, where they ate opium 
and smoked ganza , until they were all stretched insensible on 
the ground. Finding how profound their sleep was, I lost not 
a moment in carrying my intention of decamping into effect. 
Arising softly, I unbarred the wicket, sallied forth, and from 
that hour to this have neither seen nor heard anything of my 
sagacious father.— [The Charm, of India —An Anthology—edited 
by Claud Field, pp. 135-139.] 


MAN BORN TO TROUBLE. 

[From Abbe Dubois : Description of the People of India, 1817.) 

A Traveller having missed his way was overtaken by dark¬ 
ness in the midst of a thick forest. Being apprehensive that 
such a wood must naturally be the receptacle of wild beasts, he 
determined to keep out of their way by mounting into a tree. 
He therefore chose the thickest he could find, and having 
climbed up, he fell asleep, and so continued until the light of 
the morning woke him, and admonished him that it was time to 
continue his journey. In preparing to descend, he cast his eyes 
downwards, and beheld at the foot of the tree a huge tiger 
sitting and eagerly on the watch, as if impatient for the ap¬ 
pearance of some prey, which he was ready to tear in pieces and 
devour. Struck with terror at the sight of the monster, the 
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traveller continued for a long while immovably fixed to the spot 
where he sat. At length, recovering himself a little and looking 
all round him, he observed that the tree on which he was had 
many others contiguous to it, with their branches so intermixed 
that he could gradually pass from one to another, until at last 
he might get out of the reach of danger. He was on the point of 
putting his design into execution, when, raising his eyes, he 
saw a monstrous serpent suspended by the tail to the branch 
immediately over him, and its head nearly reaching his own. 
The monster appeared, indeed, to be asleep in that posture; but 
the slightest motion might wake it and expose him to its fury. 
At the sight of the extreme danger which environed him on all 
sides a frightful serpent above and a devouring tiger beneath, 
the traveller lost all courage ; and being unable from fear to 
support himself longer, he was on the point of falling into the 
jaws of the tiger, who stood ready gaping to receive him. In 
awful consternation he remained motionless, having nothing 
before him but the image of death, and believing every moment 
to be his last. He had yielded to despair, when, once more rais¬ 
ing his head, he saw a honeycomb upon the top of the highest 
branches of the tree. The comb distilled its sweets drop by 
drop, close by the side of the traveller. He stretched forth his 
head and put out his tongue to catch the honey as it fell; and 
in the delicious enjoyment thought no more of the awful 
dangers which environed him.—[ The Charm of India .—An 
Anthology—edited by Claud Field, pp. 330-331.] 


THE FOUR DEAF MEN. 

A deaf shepherd was one day tending his flock near his own 
village, and though it was almost noon his wife had not yet 
brought him his breakfast. He was afraid to leave his sheep 
to go in quest of it, lest some accident should befall them. But 
his hunger could not be appeased; and upon looking round, he 
spied a Talaiyari, or village hind, who had come to cut grass 
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for his cow, near a neighbouring spring. He went to call him, 
though very reluctantly, because he knew that, though these 
servants of the village are set as watchmen to prevent theft, 
yet they are great thieves themselves. He hailed him, however, 
and requested him just to give an eye to his flock for the short 
time he should be absent, and that he would not forget him 
when he returned from breakfast. 

But the man was as deaf as himself, and mistaking his in¬ 
tentions he angrily asked the shepherd, “ what right have you 
to take this grass which I have had the trouble to cut ? Is my 
cow to starve that your sheep may fatten ? Go about thy 
business and let me alone 1 ” The deaf shepherd observed the 
repelling gesture, which he took for a signal of acquiescence in 
his request, and therefore briskly ran towards the village, fully 
determined to give his wife a good lesson for her neglect. 
But when he approached the house he saw her before the door, 
rolling in the pains of a violent colic brought on by eating over¬ 
night too great a quantity of raw green peas. Her sad condition 
and the necessity he was under to provide breakfast for himself 
detained the shepherd longer than he wished ; while the small 
confidence he had in the person with whom he left his sheep 
accelerated his return. 

Overjoyed to see his flock peaceably feeding near the spot 
where he left them, he counted them over; and finding that 
there was not one missing, “ He is an honest fellow,” quoth 
he, “ this Talaiyari; the very jewel of his race ! I promised 
him a reward, and he shall have it.” There was a lame beast 
in the flock, well enough in other respects, which he hoisted 
on his shoulders, and carried to the place where the hind was, 
and courteously offered him the mutton saying, “ You have 
taken great care of my sheep during my absence. Take this 
one for your trouble.” 

“ I! ” says the deaf hind. “ I break your sheep's leg! I’ll 
be hanged if I went near your flock since you have been gone, 

10 
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or stirred from the place where I now am.” “ Yes,” says the 
shepherd, “ it is good and fat mutton, and will be a treat to 
you and your family or friends.” “Have I not told thee,” 
replied the Talaiyari in a rage, “ that I never went near thy 
sheep; and yet thou wilt accuse me of breaking that one’s leg. 
Get about thy business, or I will give thee a good beating! ” 
And by his gestures he seemed determined to put his threats 
in execution. The astonished shepherd got into a passion also, 
and assumed a posture of defence. They were just proceeding 
to blows when a man on horseback came up. To him they 
both appealed to decide the dispute between them; and the 
shepherd, laying hold of the bridle, requested the horseman to 
alight just for a moment, and to settle the difference between 
him and the beggarly Talaiyari. “ I have offered him a present 
of a sheep,” says he, “ because I thought he had done me a 
service; and in requital he will knock me down.” The villager 
was at the same time preferring his complaint that the shepherd 
would accuse him of breaking the leg of his sheep, when he 
had never been near the flock. 

The horseman to whom they both appealed happened to be 
as deaf as they, and did not understand a word that either of 
them said. But seeing them both addressing him with vehe¬ 
mence, he made a sign to them to listen to him, and then 
frankly told them that he confessed the horse he rode was not 
his own. “ It was a stray one that I found on the road,” quoth he, 
“ and being at a loss I mounted him for the sake of expedition. 
If he be yours, take him. If not, pray let me proceed, as I 
really am in great haste.” The shepherd and the village hind, 
each imagining that the horseman had decided in favour of the 
other, became more violent than ever, both cursing him whom 
they had taken for their judge, and accusing him of partiality. 

At this crisis there happened to come up an aged Brahmin. 
Instantly they all crowded around him—shepherd, Talaiyari, 
and horseman, each claiming his interposition and a decision 
in his favour. All spoke together, every one telling his own 
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tale. “ I know,” said he, “ you want to compel me to return 
to her ” (meaning his wife); “ but do you know her character? 
In all the legions of the devils I defy you to find one that is 
her equal in wickedness. Since the time I first bought her, she 
has made me commit more sin than it will be in my power to 
expiate in thirty generations. I am going on a pilgrimage to 
Kasi (Benares), where I will wash myself from the innumerable 
crimes I have been led into from the hour in which I had the 
misfortune to make her my wife. Then will I wear out the 
rest of my days on arms in a strange land.” 

While they were all four venting their exclamations, without 
hearing a word, the horse-stealer perceived some people coming 
towards them with great speed. Fearing they might be the 
owners of the beast, he dismounted and took to his heels. The 
shepherd, seeing it was growing late, went to look after his 
flock, pouring out curses as he trudged, against all arbitrators, 
and bitterly complaining that all justice had departed from 
the earth. Then he bethought himself of a snake that crossed 
his path in the morning, as he came out of the sheepfold, and 
which might account for the troubles he had that day experi¬ 
enced. The Talaiyari returned to his load of grass ; and finding 
the lame sheep there, he took it on his shoulder to punish the 
shepherd for the vexation he had given him ; and the aged 
Brahmin pursued his course to a choultry that was not far off. 
A quiet night and sound sleep soothed his anger in part; and 
early in the morning several Brahmins, his neighbours and 
relations, who had traced him out, persuaded him to return 
home, promising to engage his wife to be more obedient and 
less quarrelsome in future .—[The Charm, of India —An Antho¬ 
logy—ed. by Claud Field, pp. 332-336.] 
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THE JOURNAL 

OF THE 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


PROCEEDINGS OF MEETINGS. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Anthropologi¬ 
cal Society was held in the rooms of the B. B. R. A. Society, 
Town Hall, on Wednesday, 28th January 1914 at 6 p.m. (S. T.) 
when Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., 
President, occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were duly elected members of the 
Society:— 

1. Dr. Vincent Philip Desa, L.M. & S. (Madras), Goa. 

2. Rao Sahib G. V. Ramamurti, Vizianagram. 

3. P. T. Srinivas Aiyangar, Esq., M.A., L.T., Vizianagram. 

4. Dr. Vinayak Narayen Bhajekar, F.R.C.S., Bombay. 

Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D. 
then read his Paper on the following subject:— 

“ Tibetan salutations and a few thoughts suggested by them.” 

The Paper on “ Folklore of Savantvadi ” by J. A. Saldanha, 
Esq., B.A., LL.B., was taken as read. 


THE TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL CENERAL MEETING 
OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY was held in the 
rooms of the B. B. R. A. Society, Town Hall, on Wednesday, 
25th February 1914 at 6 p.m. (S. T.) when Shams-ul-Ulma 
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Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., President, occupied 
the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were duly elected members of the 
Society 

1. Lachmi Narayen, Esq., M.R.A.S., Allahabad. 

2. B. Radha Krishna Sahib, Esq., Muzzaferpore, (B. & 
N. W. Ry). 

Anthropological Study and the Oriental Research Institute. —The 
Deputy Director of Public Instruction had addressed a 
communication No. 10860 dated 20th December 1913 to Shams- 
ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., regarding 
the proposed inclusion of the Anthropological study in the 
scheme of the Oriental Research Institute. That commu¬ 
nication together with the proposed official reply was circulated 
amongst the Members of the Council. The proposed official 
reply being approved by the Council, it was sent on 3rd 
March 1914. 

Defaulting Members. —A list of defaulting members, who had 
not paid in their subscriptions, though often reminded, was 
submitted and the meeting was informed that although accord¬ 
ing to rule 11, action should have been taken some time 
before, the members in question were sent reminders and 
given opportunities to pay their arrears but to no effect. 

It was thereupon resolved that the names of the following 
members be struck off the list and that their arrears be written 
off:— 

Names. Arrears. Remarks. 

1. H. A. Rose Esq., I.C.S. 1913 Has also tendered his 

resignation dated 
24-2-13. 

2. Vicaji M. Patel, Esq., 1912 & 1913 Many reminders were 

B.A., LL.B. sent. 
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Names. Arrears. Remarks. 

3. S. Ram Rao, Esq. 1911, 1912 & Many reminders were 

1913 sent. 

4. Sayyad Fakruddin El 1913 Has sent in his resig- 

Edrus, Esq. nation on 15-8-13. 

The Twenty-eighth Annual Report was then read and the 
financial statements placed on the table for inspection by mem¬ 
bers. 

Proposed by Mr. S. T. Bhandare and seconded by Mr. K. A. 
Padhye. 

“ That the Report for the year 1913 and the statement of 
accounts as audited and signed by the Auditors be adopted.” 

Carried unanimously. 

Proposed by Lt. Col. K. R. Kirtikar I.M.S. (Chairman) and 
seconded by Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi. 

“ That Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., 
Ph.D., be elected President of the Society for the ensuing year.” 

In moving the proposition, Col. K. R. Kirtikar eulogised the 
very valuable services rendered by Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi 
as a member of this Society since 1886 and as its Hon. Secretary 
for 13 years. He observed that besides contributing a series of 
papers on important subjects, Dr. Modi had evinced a very keen 
interest in and worked zealously for advancing the affairs of the 
Society. Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi and Rao Bahadur & T. 
Bhandare having also paid a tribute to the work and worth of 
Dr. Modi, the proposition was put to the vote and carried unani¬ 
mously and with acclamation. 

At this stage of the proceedings, Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, 
who had been kept away at a University gathering, joined the 
meeting and was welcomed by the President Col. Kirtikar to 
the Chair. Dr. Modi thanked the members for doing him the 
honour of electing him to be their President. 

Proposed by Mr. K. A. Padhye and seconded by Mr. S. S. 
Mehta. 
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“ That the following Office-bearers be elected for the ensuing 
year. 

Vice-Presidents : 

Lt.-Col. K. R. Kirtikar, I.M.S. (Retd.). 

Rao Bahadur Purshotam Balkrishna Joshi, F.R.G.S. 

Members of the Council: 

Rao Bahadur Sadanand Trimbak Bhandare. 

Rao Saheb Dr. V. P. Chowan, L.M. & S. 

Dr. Rustom N. R. Ranina, L.M. & S. 

Krishnalal Mohanlal Jhaveri, Esq., M.A., LL.B. 

Muncherjee Pestonjee Khareghat, Esq., I.C.S. (Retd.). 

Honorary Secretary and Treasurer : 

R. P. Masani, Esq., M.A. 

Auditors-. 

R. K. Dadachanjee, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 

Rao Saheb Dr. V. P. Chowan, L.M. & S.” 

Carried unanimously. 

Proposed by Mr. S. S. Mehta and seconded by Mr. B. V. Mehta. 

“ That a hearty vote of thanks be accorded to the President 
and the Committee and the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer for 
the valuable services they had rendered to the Society during 
the past year.” 

Carried unanimously. 

The next item on the Agenda was Mr. S. S. Mehta’s paper on 
“ The Dassera and Dasarath Lila proceeding from it as a festive 
occasion.” 

As it was rather late, it was resolved that the paper be read 
at the next monthly meeting. 

The meeting was then dissolved. 
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THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF THE 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF BOMBAY 
(FROM 1ST JANUARY 1913 TO 31ST DECEMBER 1913.) 

The Committee begs to submit the following report of the 
work of the Society during the year 1913 :— 

Number of Members. —At the commencement of the year 
there were 90 Life, Special and Ordinary Members. 5 New 
Ordinary Members were elected during the year. The name of 
one Ordinary Member has been removed from the roll owing to 
his death. Two members have resigned. Thus 92 Members 
were on the roll of the Society at the close of the year. 

Obituary. —The Society has to announce with regret the loss 
by death of the following members during the year:— 

1. Mansukhlal Mugatlal Munshi, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 

2. Nanu Narayen Kothare, Esq., Solicitor. 

Meetings. —During the year under report, altogether 9 meet¬ 
ings were held of which one was the Annual General Meeting 
and the rest Ordinary Monthly Meetings. The Ordinary Monthly 
Meeting of June was not held for want of a quorum. 

Communications.— At these 9 meetings the following Papers 
were read:— 

1. “ North Indian Children’s Games and Demon-Cults,” 

by Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

2. “ The Funeral Ceremonies of Nagar Brahmans of 

Kathiawad and Gujarat,” by S. S. Mehta, Esq., 

B.A. 

3. “Further Notes on Sorcery in Ancient, Mediseval 

and Modern India,” by Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., 

M.A., B.L. 

4. “ Holi ka Celebration ” by S S. Mehta, Esq., B.A. 

5. “ The Celebrations of Nine Nights and the Bhavais,” 

by S. S. Mehta, Esq., B.A. 
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6. “ A Few Tibetan Customs and a Few Thoughts sug¬ 

gested by them—Prayer-Flags,” by Shams-ul-UIma 

Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D. 

7. “ The Bihari Belief in the Efficacy of Jackals’ Horns ” 

by Sarat Chandra Mitra. Esq., M.A., B.L. 

8. “ A Few Tibetan Customs and a Few Thoughts sug¬ 

gested by them—Prayer-Wheels,” by Shams-ul- 

Uima Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D. 

9. “ A Few Parsee Riddles,” by Rustamji Nasarvanji 

Munshi, Esq. 

10. ‘‘The History of the Pathare Prabhus and their 

Gurus or Spiritual Guides ” by Rao Bahadur P. B. 

Joshi, F.R.G.S. 

11. “ A Few Tibetan Customs and a Few Thoughts sug¬ 

gested by them—Tibetan Rosaries,” by Shams-ul- 

Ulrna Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Pb.D. 

Journals. —Nos. 7 and S (with Index) of Yol. IX and No. 1 of 
Vol. X were published during the year. 

Congratulations to the Eony. Secretary. —The Society was pleased 
to pass the following resolution congratulating its Honorary 
Secretary for the Degree of Ph.D. (Honoris Causa) conferred 
upon him by the University of Heidelberg (Germany). 

" That the Anthropological Society of Bombay places on 
record its sense of gratification at the degree of Ph.D. conferred 
by the University of Heidelberg (Germany) on Shams-ul-Ulma 
Ervacl Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., who, as Honorary Secre¬ 
tary of this Society and in divers other spheres of scholarship 
and erudition, has rendered most useful and valuable work for a 
long series of years in the cause of religious, philosophical and 
anthropological studies and research. ^T'ne Society tenders to 
Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Modi its sincere congratulations on 
this wed-merited distinction and trusts he will long be spared 
by Providence in sound health and mental vigour to continue 
his scholarly and literary activities.” 


11 
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Riddle Literature of the World .—During the year under report, 
the Chief of the Service of Documentation, Solway Institute 
(Bruxelles), had some correspondence with the Society soliciting 
co-operation of its members in the work of Dr. W. Schultz, a 
correspondent of that Institute who is engaged in collecting all 
the works relating to riddles in every country of the world. 

The result of the inquiry was a Paper on “ A Few Parsee 
Riddles,” read before the Society at its meeting of 24th Sep¬ 
tember 1913 by Mr. Rustamji Nasarvanji Munshi. A copy 
of that Paper has been sent to Dr. Schultz as a specimen of 
the riddles current amongst the Parsees. 

References from, Bombay Government .—During the year under 
report, the Society was consulted by the Government of Bombay 
on the following two subjects :— 

(а) In their letter No. 4327, dated the 16th Juno 1913, 
the Bombay Government asked our view as to the 
advisability of taking stringent action in the matter 
of offences of exposure and murder of illegitimate 
infants by widows. A reply was sent to Government 
on 25th September 1913 making certain sugges¬ 
tions. 

(б) The Bombay Government had addressed to our 
President a letter No. 7528, dated the 23rd October 
1913,asking our opinion on the subject of Sir R. Crad¬ 
dock’s Bill further to amend the Indian Penal 
Code and the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898. A 
reply, dated 19th November. 1913, was sent to the 
Government approving of the said Bill. 

The Society notes with thanks that in the consideration of both 
these subjects, the Society had the advantage of the advice and 
the ripe experience of one of its esteemed members. Mr. M. P. 
Khareghat, I.C.S., (Reid.) who has a long judicial experience 
of the legal questions involved in these subjects. 
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Grant from Government .—The Committee is pleased to 
announce that the Government of Bombay have been pleased 
to sanction in their letter No. 2779, dated 8th April 1913, 
in response to the Society's application, dated 4th September 

1912, an annual grant of Rs. 500 for a period of three years 
beginning with the year 1913-14. Thanks were voted to the 
Government for their liberal grant in the meeting of 30th April 

1913. 

Presents .—Journals and Reports of learned Societies and 
other publications have been received in exchange for the 
Society’s Journal and otherwise as usual during the year under 
report. 

A list of these is given at the end of the Report. 

Finances .—The invested Funds of the Society stood at 
Rs. 2,600, and the cash balance at Rs. 200-1-7 on 31st Decem¬ 
ber 1913. 



THE HONORARY TREASURER’S REPORT 


For the Year 1913. 


STATEMENT A. 

Showing the number of Members of the Society. 


Members remaining on the roll on 31st December 
1913. 90 

Aid- 

Members admitted during the year 1913. 5 

- 95 

Deduct— 

Names removed on account of resignation ... 2 

Names removed on account of death . 1 

- 3 

Members remaining on the roll on 31st December 
1913. 92 

JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI, 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 
Bombay, 31«i December 1913. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

STATEMENT 


Statement showing in detail: —(A) the amount of subscriptions 
(G) the amount remaining to be received and (D) deducted on 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Balance remaining to be recovered from 



the previous years ,. 


80 0 0 

Amount payable for 1913 as under :— 



Government grant for the year 1913-14. 


500 0 0 

Life Members, 



8 Life Members (from whom no further 



subscriptions are due).. 



Special Members. 



H. H. the Nizam, G.C.S.I. 

100 0 0 


The Administrator of Junagadh State ... 

15 0 0 




115 0 0 

Carried over,„Rs. 


695 0 0 
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B. 

; -payable during the, year 1913; (B) the actual amount received ; 
account of Exchange, Commission, <Ssc„ on Foreign Cheques. 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

D 

Government grant for the year 1913-14. 


500 0 0 

Life Members. 



8 Life Members (from whom no further 



subscriptions are due) . 



Special Members. 



H. H. the Nizam, G.C.S.I. . 

100 0 0 


The Administrator of Junagadh State 

15 0 0 




115 0 0 

Ordinary Members. 



72 Members paid subscriptions for the 



year 1913.. . 

719 13 10 


Payment in Arrears. 



Arrears of subscriptions received during 



the year 1913 as under:— 



5 Ordinary Members for 1912 . 

50 0 0 


Payment in Advance. 



2 Members paid subscriptions in advance 



for the year 1914 .. 

20 0 0 




789 13 10 

Total amount of subscriptions received 

f 


during the year 1913. 


1,404 13 10 

Carried over ... Rs, 


1,404 13 10 
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A — continued. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Brought forward ... Rs. 


695 o a 

Ordinary Members. 



76 Members continued from the year' 



1912. . 

760 0 0 


1 Member free (Honorary Secretary) ... 

• •.•••••a 


2 Members resigned (from whom no sub- 



scriptions are due) . 



1 Member died (from whom no subscrip- 



tion is due) .. 



5 Members elected during the year 1913. 

50 0 0 


2 Members paid subscriptions in advance 



for 1914 ... . 

20 0 0 




830 0 0 

Total... R 3 . 


1,525 0 0 


Bombay, 31«f December 1913. 
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B— continued. 


C 


D 




Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


Brought forward ... Rs. 


1,404 13 10 

Arrears of subscriptions remaining to be 



received as under :— 



1 Ordinary Member for 1911, 1912 and 



1913 

•••• ••• ■ 

30 0 0 


1 Ordinary Member for 1912 and 1913.. J 

20 0 0 


7 Ordinary Members for 1913 ... 

70 0 0 





120 0 0 

Less at the rate of exchange on a Cheque 



of 13?. 4d. 

from East India United 



Service Club, 

Loudon .. 


0 2 2 


Total ... Rs. 

. 

1,525 0 0 


JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI, 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 


12 
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STATEMENT 


Statement showing the Receipts and Expenditure of the 


RECEIPTS. 

Rs. a. p. 

Balance with the Bank of Bombay on 1st January 1913 

16 4 2 

Government Grant for the year 1913-14 and amount 


of Subscriptions received during the year 1913, as 


.per Statement B. (b) ... .. 

1,404 13 10 

Interest realized on Invested Funds during the year 


1913. 

88 12 0 

Amount realized by the sale of Journals. 

243 1 0 

Total ... Rs. 

1,762 15 0 


We have examined the accounts and found them correct. We have 
examined the Vouchers and also the Bombay Bank’s Safe Custody 
Receipt for the Securities. 


Bombay, 31st December 1913, 


R. K. DABACHANJI, T 

> Auditors. 

V. P. CHAV AN, J 
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C. 

Anthropological Society of Bombay during the year 1913. 


EXPENDITURE. R g . a . p _ 

Establishment . .. 541 0 0 

Postage and Stamps. 67 12 6 

Stationery, Printing and Binding Charges . 45 4 0 


Cost of Printing the Journals ... . 832 7 0 

Miscellaneous Charges . 86 5 11 

Balance with the Bank of Bombay on 31st December 
1913 ... ... ... .. . 200 1 7 


Total ... Rs. 1,752 15 0 


Invested Funds :— 

Government Promissory Notes bearing 3J per cent Interest, Rs. 2,600, 

JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI, 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer 
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LIST OF JOURNALS, &c., RECEIVED IN 
EXCHANGE OF THE JOURNAL OF THE 
SOCIETY DURING THE YEAR 1913. 

From, Calcutta .—The Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. VIII, Nos. 2, 3,4,5,6 and 10, Vol. IX, 
Nos. 1 to 5; and Vol. LXXV, Pt. II (1913). 

Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. Ill, 
No. 6 (pp. 355-405) and No. 7 (pp. 407-448). 

From Madras. —Archaeological Survey of India, New Imperial 
Series, Vol. X. 

South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II. 

Annual Report of the Archaeological Dept., Southern 
Circle, Madras, for the year 1912-1913. 

Government of Madras, Public Dept. G. 0. No. 961, 
2-8-1913. 

From Allahabad .—Annual Progress Report of the Superinten¬ 
dent, Muhammadan and British Monuments, Northern Circle, 
for the years ending 31st March 1912-13. 

From Peshawar .—Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey 
of India, Frontier Circle, for the year 1912-1913. 

From London .—The Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. VIII (July to Sep¬ 
tember 1912), Vol. XLII (July to December 1912) and Vol. 
XLIII (January to June 1913). 

From Paris .—Archives Sociologiques, Bulletin Nos. 23 to 29 
(1913). 

Bulletins et Memoures de la Societe D’Anthropologie 
de Paris, Nos. 4 to 6 (1910), 1 to 6 (1911), 1 to 6 
(1912) & 1 (1913J. 

Revue Anthropologique Nos. 11 and 12 (1912), 1 to 10 
(1913). 
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Journal Asiatique Recueil de Memoires et de Notices 
Tome XVI, No. 3, and Tome XVIII Nos. 1 and 2, 
and Tome XX, Nos. 1 to 3. 

Journal Asiatique. Dixime aud Onzieme Series. 

From Berlin. —Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie, Hefts IV to VI 
(1912), and Hefts II and III (1913). 

From Leipzig. —Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft, LXV1 Band, IV Heft (1912). and LXVII Band, 
I to IH Hefts. 

Baessler-Archiv Annalendes K. K. Naturhistorischen 
Hofmuseums Band XXVI No. 3-4 (1912). 

From St. Petersburgh. —Bulletin de L’Academic Imperials des 
Sciences de St. Petersbourg, Nos. 15 to 18 (1912) and Nos. 1 to 
14 (1913). 

Publications Du Musee D’Anthropologie et D’Ethno- 
grapbic de L’Academic Imperial® Des Sciences 
XHI & XIV (1913). 

From Stockholm. —Sevenska Landsmal ock Svenskt Folkliv, 
H. 1 to 5 (1912). 

Fomvannen Meddelanden. Argangens 6 (1911) & 7 
(1912). 

A Guide to the National Historical Museum 1912. 

From Rome. —Rivista di Anthropologia, Vol. XVII, Fascs, 
I to III. 

From Frienze. —Archivio per L’Anthropologia e la Ethnologia, 
Vol. XLn, Fascs. 1-4. 

From Upsala. —Inbjudong the Filosofie Doktors promotion 
vid Upsala Universitat 31. Maj. 1911. 

Upsala Universitets Arsskrift 1911. 

From Luzern. —Ren ward Brandstetters Monographien Zur 
Indonesischen Sprachforochund. 
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From ’S-Gravenhage. —Bij dragen tot de Taall Land-Eh 
Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indie, DeeI67 (1912) 67, 4 and 
Dul 68,1 to 3 (1913). 

From New York. —Bulletin of the New York Public Library,. 
Vol. XVI, Nos. 11 & 12 (1912). and Nos. Vol. XVII, Nos. 1 to 
6 (1913). 

Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural 
History, Vol. XI, parts 2 and 3. 

From Washington. —Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletins, 
52 & 54. 

Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
(1906-07). 

From Chicago —Field Museum of Natural History Publica¬ 
tion 165; Report series Vol. IV, No. 3 ; Anthropological series 
Vol. X, No. 1 and Vol XII, No. 1. 

From New Haven. —Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
I3th Volume, Part II, 32nd Volume, Part IV and 33rd 
Volume, Part I. 

From Cambridge (Mass). —The Peabody Museum of American 
Archeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, Papers. 
Vol. Ill (1904-1913) and Vol. VI (1913) Memoirs. 

From Philadelphia. —Proceedings of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, Vol. LXIV, Parts I-IV, VIII Sec. D: 
No. 1, and Vol. LXV, Pt. 1. 

Proceedings of the Meeting Nov. 1912. 

University of Pennsylvania; the Museum Anthropolo¬ 
gical Publications, Vol. Ill, No. 2. 

From Pennsylvania —The Museum Journal of the University 
of Pennsylvania, Vol. II, (1911) and Vol III, (1912) and \ol. 
IV, Nos. 1-2 (1913). The Museum Publications of the Baby¬ 
lonian section III, (1913). 

University of Pennsylvania, Egyptian Department, 
Vol. IV, (1911). 
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From Mexico. —Auales del Museo Nacional de Arqueologia 
Historia y Etnologia, Tomo IV, Nums. 5 and 6 and 10 to 12. 

Boletin de la Biblioteca Nacional de Mexico Ano IX, 
No. 3, and Ano X, No. 1-2. 

Boletin del Museo Nacional de Arqueologia Historia y 
Etnologia, December (1912) and January to June 
(1013). 

Anexo al Boletin del Museo Nacional de Arqueologia, 
Historia y Etnologia 1911-12. 

Las Publicaciones del Museo Nacional de Arqueologia, 

Historia y Etnologia. 

From Manila. —The Philippine Journal of Science, Vol. VII, 
Sec. D, Nos. 4-5 and Vol. VIII, Sec. D, Nos. 1 to 3. 

From Hanoi. —Buletin de L’Ecole Francaise d’Extreme- 
Orient, Tome XII, Nos. 3 to 9 and Tome XIII, Nos. 1 and 2. 

From Wien. —Annalen des K. K. Naturnistorischen Hof- 
museums, Band. XXVII, Nos. 1 to 3. 

Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in 
Wien, Band XXXXII, Vol. Ill, Heft. 4, Band 
XXXXIII, Vol. I, Hefts 2-4. 

From Buenos Aire6. —Anales del Museo Nacional de Buenos 
Aires, Tomo XXIII, (1912). 

From Sydney. —Sciences of Man-Journal of the Royal Anthro¬ 
pological Society of Australasia, Vol. XIV, No. 1. 

From Tokyo. —The Journal of the Anthropological Society 
of Tokyo, Vol. XXVIII; Nos. 314 to 318. 

From Berkeley. —University of California. Publications in 
American Archseology and Ethnology, Vol. II, No. 1 and Vol. X, 
No. 4. 

From Ottawa. —Summary Report of the Anthropological 
Division for the Calendar Years, 1910 and 1911. 
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From Montivideo .—Codigo Civil de la Republica Orientale 
del Uruguay, 1893. 

Republica Oriental del Uruguay. Ministerio de For- 
mento. Tomol (1895), II (1895-96), 

111 (1895-96) VI (1895-96), 

X (1895-96), XI (1895-96) and XIII (1895-96). 

From A miens— Revue D’Exegese Mythologique No. 125, 
126 (1913). 

From Lisbon .—Arcliivio de Anatomia e de Anthropologia, 
No. 1 (1912). 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Anthropologi¬ 
cal Society was held in the rooms of the B. B. R. A. Society, 
Town Hall, on Wednesday, 25th March 1914 at 6 p.m. (S. T.) 
when Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., 
President, occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Shrinivas Dassa Shenvi, Esq., Engineer, Malabar Cochin, 
was duly elected a member of the Society. 

Mr. S. S. Mehta, B. A., then read his Paper on “ The Dassara 
and Dassaratha Lila proceeding from it as a Festive occasion.” ‘ 

A vote of thanks to the author of the Paper concluded the 
proceedings of the meeting. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting op the Anthropologi¬ 
cal Society was held in the rooms of the B. B. R. A. Society, 
Town Hall, on Wednesday, 29th April 1914 at 6 p.m. (S. T.) 
ivnen qkams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., 
President, occupied the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
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Mr. Keshav Appa Padhye, B.A., LL.B., then read his Paper 
on “ The History of the sect of the Manbhavas (Mahanubhavas) 
and their Religious Tenets.” 

A vote of thanks to the author of the Paper concluded the 
proceedings of the meeting. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting op the Anthropologi¬ 
cal Society was held in the rooms of the B. B. R. A. Society, 
Town Hall, on Wednesday, 24th June 1914, at 6 P.M., (S. T.) 
when Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., 
President, occupied the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. James Frazer, the well-known author of the series of 
" Golden Bough ”, having been conferred the honour of Knight¬ 
hood, the President suggested that the Society should send him 
a message of congratulation. The meeting having concurred 
in the suggestion, the following proposition was moved by the 
President and carried unanimously : 

1. “ The Society offers its best congratulations to Sir James 
Frazer for the honour of Knighthood conferred upon him by 
His most Gracious Majesty the King Emperor and takes this 
opportunity of expressing its appreciation of his work in the 
field of Anthropology. 

2. “ The Society elects Sir James Frazer as one of its Hono¬ 
rary Members.” 

Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., 
then read his Paper on “A Devil-driving Procession of the Tibetan 
Buddhists as seen at Darjeeling and a few thoughts suggested 
by it.” 

A vote of thanks to the author of the Paper concluded the 
proceedings of the meeting. 
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(Read on 29th July 19V,.) 

Modes of Salutation are many and varied in different places 
and at different times. It seems to be a truism to say that there 
are certain traits of behaviour which happen to be practised in 
one way when they originate with a certain generation of the 
human race, and then come to be modified either to a slight and 
appreciable extent or come to be changed in toto. Salutations 
are a mode of greeting another person by way of courtesy, and 
they had their rise with the Barbarian. They continued to 
exist in civilized times in much the same fashion but frequently 
in different external forms. 

It is a courteous way of treating another person with a greeting 
when first accosted. I believe, Barbarians when they were 
first put on the line of civilization must have been fond of 
Society ; and consequently “ Hospitality ” was the first outcome 
of the virtue of Association. 

Hospitality of the rudest kind, practised among one another, 
knows of no distinction of superiors and inferiors. Hence 
salutation among Eastern nations that were well noted for their 
hospitality, took different forms of civility; and the same 
feeling of kindness was exhibited in various ways. 
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Raising up the hands and with eyes directed to heaven, the 
Vedic Aryan is known to worship his Deity. Symbolic of great 
reverence, the head was bare; and the hands were sometimes 
folded too ; but on certain other occasions, the palms of the 
hands and fingers were stretched out, and stiffened as long as 
the prayers were recited to the end ; and eyes were east aloft. 

Bowing the bare head to the Deity unseen, came into existence 
in a little later time. Herein there was no idea, up to the gene¬ 
ration of primitive days of India—wherein chivalry came into 
being only during the days of the Puranas—of military prowess 
and consequent superiority and inferiority. The bare head is, 
and was a sign of purificatory rite among the Hindus, more than 
a sign of reverence. The Eastern mode, on ordinary occasions 
of worship or devoted prayer, is apt to see purity enter through 
the bare head ; but on other occasions of worldly life and inter¬ 
course, it is apt to see disrespect in baring the head; and in 
fact, the head is bared only when an inauspicious event has 
occurred. The Hindu, for instance, would uncover his feet 
while visiting a Temple and would uncover unexceptionally 
his head while going to the burning ground. At present, how¬ 
ever, the head is bared by the Hindu ; but in this case, it is the 
West that has produced a manifest influence on the East. 

In the Holy Bible, we read about the queries put by those 
that accost one another as :—“ It is well with thee ” (2 Kings 
IV, 25); (1, Sam. XXV, 6) “ Peace to thee and thine house 

etc.This is greeting; and words of inquiry added to the 

courtesy of external signs. 

The face is, no doubt, the index of the heart; and signs and 
symbols are the outward expressions of the innermost feeling. 
The eye, the head, the mouth and the tongue are the principal 
organs, by means of which such expressions are made ; but the 
mouth is the best exponent and the eye, to my mind, the best 
but the most cautious exponent of the feelings of the heart. 
Among some nations, the ear is also capable of serving the same 
purpose. But the tongue is the last to be freed from all the 
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restrictions of the heart for expression. The Vedic Aryan and 
many primitive nations made signs and symbols to make their 
feelines manifest prior to giving vent to words by means of 
the tongue. Formulas came, therefore, later in time, into 
existence. 

This may tend to afford one additional evidence towards shew¬ 
ing the priority of the Vedas to the Holy Bible ; but this is by 
the way. The feelings of the heart, the internal self were more 
manifest in uncivilized times, on the external part of being, 
as a natural flow or burst; and Akar as well as Ingita “HliU— 
d'filrt i.e., External form and mysterious or sensible expres¬ 
sions had their precursors in the form of grimaces and blandish¬ 
ments. 

Hands are folded in the face of superiors or betters in any 
sense. Formerly, with hands folded the bower bowed down 
before an elder or a better; and then the hands touched the 
feet; so as to indicate that the dust of the feet was to be raised 
over the head of the Saluter if not actually kissed. 

“ T kiss the dust of your feet ” is a relic of the feudal times 
in the West, when vassalage was recognized by extreme sub¬ 
mission. Even at present, the phrase, not so very significant, 
lives in the language. There is another phrase, moreover, in 
the English language, which is still current and which might be 
made to refer to early times of Lordly life in England ; it is :— 
“ You are not fit for untying the boot strings of my feet ” ; or 
not fit to untie the leather strings of my boots ” ; and so on. 

Such symbols of salutations as these, bespoke definite weakness 
and submission of the other party. In India, with folded hands, 
holding water sometimes in the cavities thereof, the saluter 
approached his or her better, and washed the feet of the latter ; 
and then partook of that water, i.e., sipped the small portion of 
water as it fell down after the feet of the latter were washed. 

Prostration was another form in which the prostrator fell 
flat on his body with head bent low in reverence, before the 
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better, and touched with his head and hand the holy feet of the 
shrine or the living person, as the case would be. Prostration 
is the meekest and the most humble mode of saluting and show¬ 
ing submission. It is generally done now-a-days before Deities 
at the holy shrine ; and if it happens .to be observed before 
any living being, it is ridiculed more than tolerated by the 
rational part of our being. 

“ Stroking and patting and caressing ” at the present time is 
generally done to an equal or to an inferior. 

“ Billing and Cooing ” is a purely external form of expressing 
and exhibiting the feeling of love ; with it, as such, we have not 
much to do. 

It will be much better to divide the six forms of expressing 
love or fondness, and wishing some blessing or happiness, into 
two parts, the first three viz., smelling, sniffing and kissing being 
taken under one ; and stroking, patting, and caressing under the 
second heading. The former can be fairly deemed to apply to 
equals and superiors; and the latter, as observed above to 
inferiors. In many cases, however, the father or the mother 
smells, sniffs and kisses the child on the eve of departure or on 
his or her first appearance after a long time ; and both of them 
are known in many places, especially in the West, to stroke, pat 
and caress the same object of their love. 

Bowing is an additional sign of showing reverence. As it 
has been already remarked, uncovering of the head is a common 
mode of salutation; it was originally a sign of disarming or 
defencelessness in the presence of a superior:— 

“ Who free of cappe and full of curtesye ” pay cheaply social 
debts. 

Bowing and scraping is one of the Western modes of saluting; 
and it is adopted in certain places in the East too. Scraping 
is an action in which the right leg is thrown back and the body 
is bent forward. This act indicates that there is no preparation 
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of fight; absolutely no idea of challenging the authority of the 
superior; in as much as when a duel is fought, the right leg is 
not thrown but put forward, and the body is kept erect and up¬ 
right. This is called qct^i— i.e., putting oneself in a posture 
of fight—sham or real. 

Hands are grasped in the initial stage before beginning to 
fight; and it may be for the first and the last time that the hands 
are so grasped. Hands are grasped even as symbolic of the 
parties joining in some compact—in peace or friendship. 

For instance, joining hands by a vow of Marriage is common 
to many nations even at the present moment. This may lead 
us to think about electrical force of the two right hands of the 
parties cementing their hearts by the ties of Love; and the 
right hand of the Bride with the right hand of the Bridegroom, 
bringing forth opposite forces try to attract each other and the 
union is strong and long-abiding. 

Children play and form friendship by the same means ; and 
the joining of both the hands of both the friends, is the usual 
mode. Their fingers close in with the corresponding fingers of 
the friend ; and thus the bonds of friendship are formed. 

Contrariwise, when friendship is to be parted, the last ring 
finger is made use of ; and attraction is not required; but 
repulsion is made by the parting per force of the last finger. 

The African tribes press their thumbs together when they mean 
to express amity and cordiality. The pressure bespeaks warmth 
and generates warmth in the very act of pressing. The feeling 
of the heart is transferred and actually translated into this act 
of Pressure. 

When children among rural tribes play, they join their fore¬ 
head, join their ears, face to face, the right corresponding with 
the left and the left corresponding with the right of the parties 
concerned. This is done either when formality is intended to 
be changed into friendship; or when friendship into familiarity. 
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However, this is not generally prevalent in all parts of our 
Presidency. 

Salutations are made generally to indicate or suggest the 
sense of respect. Respect is, as a rule, shown to superiors or 
equals when the feeling of superiority is predominant. 

When a father meets his son after a long time, he blesses the 
latter and the latter bows his head low in obeisance to him. 
So also for separation or departure. When Sita left her mother- 
in-law to go to the forest, in company with her consort, 
she prostrated at the feet of her elderly relations ; and then 
bowing her head low, she received their blessings, and they 
smelt her head ; and then, secondly, moving their hands indi¬ 
vidually and one after another in circle round her head, each 
one of them cracked the fingers on the temples of their indi¬ 
vidual heads. Such is the form of reception accorded to an 
intimate relation on his or her arrival after a long time, no matter 
what the distance travelled over be. 

Here, then, it is a question more of time than of space. Pros¬ 
tration is done at the feet of elders, betters and superiors when 
the feeling of respect reaches the stage of reverence and 
becomes intense. 

The votary, moreover, while submitting the votive offering, 
turns round the object of devotion. In fact, be it a god or a 
goddess, the Hindu devotee, at the close of his adoration, goes 
round the Deity once, thrice, seven times, eleven times or one 
hundred and eight times, according as the ceremony of the 
occasion requires him to do, or according to the intensity of 
the vow made. 

King Dilipa neglected his duty in not going round the celestial 
cow, the kama Dhenu, at least thrice when he was returning from 
heavenly regions after assisting the king of gods, Indra, in a 
fierce battle against a cruel Demon. As a consequence, he was 
cursed by the said cow. 
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In certain respects, therefore, forms of salutation were exacted ; 
and the derelict was seriously dealt with. For instance in latter 
clays, the codes of Smrilikdras, i.e., of Law-givers among the 
Hindus, provided a penalty for the neglect of a bow of rever¬ 
ence to the Brahmana, no matter if he was a priest or not. 
This may be the origin of the offensive predominence of the 
sacerdotal class in still later times. 

The hand raised to the forehead in the simple form of a salaam 
keeps the fingers straight and stiff and it touches the forehead, 
like the semi-military salute ; and when it keeps the fingers 
in a half-bent and half-natural position, it becomes a civil salute. 
When the two hands are joined, with the fingers straight and 
touching one another, each one of the right hand corresponding 
by touching that of the left. 

This is known in modem times as Namaskar or Juhar («1 MVsR 
or ) according as one to whom the respect is due is a 

Brahman or a Vaisya Among the Western people, a male shakes 
hands with a male, with his head bare and the cap or the hat 
offered up to the recipient of the honour. The hands are shaken 
with an equal or a superior with a certain degree of elevation 
in rank, at the most. 

In the West, a woman’s curtsy (and not courtesy) consists 
in bending her knees only ; and to equals, or ordinary superiors, 
she bows her head. 

In the West, the Australians are known to embrace and hug 
each other as they do in the East, in some classes living in 
villages. Girasias of certain places embrace each other when 
they meet after long. Among Rajputs and such other classes 
devoted to the performance of the rites of hospitality with due 
form, the act of embracing is more common. Hugging, too, is 
prevalent among the same people when they are much pleased 
to see each other. 

Among cultivators also, the same mode of salutation prevails. 
Here, then, it is a question of Equality. But when a chief or 
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a ruler oondescends to allow such an embrace to be offered to 
one belonging to an inferior degree, it is regarded as a special 
mark of honour or grace done to the other party. When, 
however, a Bard or a Bhalcharana comes to sing his Bardic 
song or praise the genealogical race, he expects and even exacts 
at times, such an embrace from the Rajah. 

The Bard may be a stranger, but if he belongs to a higher sub¬ 
caste or possesses some intellectual superiority, he is paid that 
honour which is due unto him ; and the salutation is made with 
an embrace. Here, we have to observe that it is a formal embrace 
more or less ; and not a warm one, to all intents and purposes. 

The embrace is offered to Bhayats or kinsmen, near and dear, 
as well as remote, among Kathis, Rajputs and Girasias ; and 
as a consequence, among Khavas is who are accustomed to follow 
suit, in almost every matter that the former take a fancy for. 
The Bardic class, considered as comprising all sub-castes are 
oftener than not made the recipients of that treatment. 

The form of salutation by an embrace or hugging is, then, 
peculiar to the agricultural class, as I have reasons to presume. 
And whether it be a savage or a civilized mode, it was adopted 
as a practice by the Australians too, and it still continues among 
them. 

Next comes the mode of salute in whioh the acts of(l) Smelling, 
(2) Sniffing, (3) Kissing, (4) Stroking, (5) Patting, and (6) Cares¬ 
sing, are common, one or many or all at times combined in one 
movement and in one form. It appears that animals who smell 
and sniff or caress one another when they have to show Affection 
and not respect or reverence, of which they are quite innocent, 
have certain marks common with human beings that have 
reached a high stage of civilization. In fact, all these six and 
similar modes of exhibiting affection arose in the savage state 
of living, and they appear to be the most natural modes withal. 
In the initial stage, there could hardly be any idea of distinc¬ 
tion ; and of superiority there could scarcely be any. 
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Sakuntala while departing from her God-father’s Home, took 
leave of the sage Kanva, and fell at his feet, while Kanva with 
raised hands invoked upon her the choicest gifts and bless¬ 
ings and finally smelt her head. Smelling of the head and 
doing such other forms of blessing might be fraught with good 
omen, for ought we know, but it must have some connection 
all the same with the top of the head and the nose; the nose 
trying perhaps to take up the evil part through the head, and 
infusing the good part of the smeller ; with a view to avert the 
ill-omen in all possible ways. 

The departing soul is, moreover, treated in much the same 
way. The dying man is bowed down to, by all near and dear 
relations, and if the chief mourner be the child of the dying 
person he or she goes round the deceased, seven times, after 
the vital airs have ceased to do their functions. Grave and 
sad and mournful as the sombre occasion is, smelling and sniffing 
and all the six modes aforenamed must have prevailed at one 
time during the savage state and also semi-civilized state of life. 

If the sense of respect is exhibited while yet the vital airs 
have not gone out of the physical body, and while yet the con¬ 
sciousness of the dying person permits him or her to bless the 
survivors, then the act of parting is an act acknowledged recip¬ 
rocally. 

In fact, the idea of blessing is prevalent in our civilized 
times, vju *«IMd ^ &c.—are 

expressions of Blessings invoked by an elder or better or 
sometimes by an equal also, upon the person bowing. The 
Greeks said:— 

“ Be joyful “ I greet ” 

The Romans :—“ Be in health;—(2) “ Vale ”—Be well. 

As shown above the “ Holy Bible” says :—in 2 Kings IV, 26 :— 

“It is well with thee’’—Peace to thee and thine House 
(1 Sam XXV 6). Again, “ Good-bye “ God be with you ” 

2 
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All these indicate that there are two main points on which the 
Western accosting and saluting depend :—Wishing Good Health 
and Invoking God’s blessings. 

Now, among the Eastern nations something more is to be 
traced; viz. Worldly Prosperity taken as a whole and not 
merely Physical Prosperity and secondly, God’s grace and 
blessings. 

But in i. e. <*U %Ml*t = srag iffarw: li¬ 

lt is the God Almighty whose glory is praised. It is not 
individualization but universalization. It is not wishing well 
of the individual; it is rather wishing well of the universe, by 
considering one in all and all in one, i.e., unity in diversity and 
diversity in unity. The above is a mere type of instances that 
could be multiplied ; but one will sufficiently explain others that 
are similar ones h 4RI*—for instance would signify urajj 

HfKTsr: II—and here, the glory or prosperity would be wished 
for the Lord or the King; but at present, when the same words 
are addressed by a Brahman greeting a Brahman, they signify 
“ May Victory be to the Lord or the King ” This way, the 
Brahman always wished the welfare of his Ruler, and he himself 
was regarded as a mere sharer of the Common weal. 

Thus the Eastern mode of greeting was quite unselfish and 
spiritually high in character; and the same has survived in 
our own times. 


SOME CUSTOMARY RITES AS A PRELI¬ 
MINARY TO THE MARRIAGE FESTI¬ 
VITY AMONGST THE HINDUS. 

By S. S. Mehta, Esq., B. A. 

( Read on 26th August 1914). 

Once more, I have to deal with certain rites connected with 
the Goddess Garni, the well known spouse of Siva. It is Sakti 
S-lHs cl-—The all-pervading Energy that is generally regarded 
as synonymous with Gaori. She it is who is the deity conse- 
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crated to Marriage and she it is who is the Idol of worship both 
before and during the celebration of the Marriage festival 
among Hindus. 

As I have observed elsewhere, I repeat here, moreover, that 
whereas the immortal bard of British songs, Shakespeare saw 
books in running brooks and sermons in stones, every child 
of the Aryan home could create a deity out of mere dust; and 
could, to that extent, verify the remark of Carlyle that we are 
ourselves the creators of our God. What we intellectually do 
or are apt to do, these little children of a pious Hindu house¬ 
hold are apt to do materially ; and they become inspired by. the 
deity so created from clay so far so that their intellect is actually 
excited by the material form, and their Spirit sits ultimately 
quiet and contented on account of the worship offered and 
blessings invoked and boons obtained, as a consequence of their 
devout worship. 

The “ Oorma ” worship which falls immediately after the 
Holi Holidays has been once touched upon ; and now it is the 
turn for the “ Oaori ” worship that occurs during the month 
of Sravana which will occupy our attention. The busy girls 
are helped by the busy elders in carrying out the various rites 
of the observance. 

During the bright half of the month of Sravana—presumably 
August—there are certain days that are consecrated to the 
Deity under reference and she is the object of worship for virgin 
girls alone. During the dark half of the same month, it is she, 
along with thejhusband of the individual adoring virgin symbol¬ 
ized as Siva, that is the idol of worship. “ Evrat and Jivrat ” 
are the two names traditionally handed down among the ladies 
of Gujarat i.e., Gujarati-speaking Hindu Virgins. “Kajali,” 
“ Machhamani ” and “ Kevada Trij ’’—are the three names 
meant for the observance of vows, by married ladies. The 
month of Sravana is holy, and devoted totally to the worship 
of Siva and his consort, except that on the Janmashtami day 
alone falling on the 8th dark half Srikrishna is worshipped on 
account of his birthday festival. 
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The last day of Asadha 16 —that is to say, the eve of 
Sravana month is called Divaso—<lqi^| or "Ml^i 

— i.e., so holy as to out beat in holiness a hundred days of 
festivity joined together in respect of piousness. On this day, 
then, little virgins leave their beds early in the morning and 
go out for a bath in a large reservior of water ; much better if a 
river be close by. Having bathed there, they return home ; and 
in order to observe a fast they form a group, according to the 
tie of relationship formed between them, or according to the 
familiarity growing out of neighbourhood made among them¬ 
selves. These virgins form groups; each group occupy one 
house i. e., one apartment in a house consecrated to the obser¬ 
vance of the vow. This, then, is the Evrat—Jivrat ceremony. 

Out of these two words, moreover, “ Jivrat ” is more simple 
and easily comprehensible, if we consider it to be a corruption 
of Jiva—Uritta—293-<J*t—Life-Vow. For, it is a life-vow 
that is dedicated to the contemplation upon the future 
husband. The virgin prays to the Deity—Gaori—in order 
that she may obtain a good husband at the proper time. 

The Vow in question has to be observed during all the years 
of virginhood; and in fact, from the 8th year, generally, the 
vow extends to the period of puberty, when her marriage happens 
to be celebrated. Thus indirectly do tradition and custom 
combine to point the moral of the vow in the form of marriage 
on the attainment of puberty and not child or infant Marriage. 

It is, then, converted into Machhamani—MEWSfl and Kajali 
——which are observed on the 3rd bright, and dark 
half respectively of Sravana; of course Kevada-Trij coming off 
for observance on the 3rd bright of Bhadrapad-tyuqt. The 
latter three vows, however, are peculiar to married women, and 
not widows, except the last which is meant for all. 

Now, let us once more revert to Evrit and Jiva-vritta. Out 
of these two, Jivrit—©an has been and can be, accounted 
for; but the derivation of Evrit is lost in oblivion, except the 
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fact that the last syllable is vritta—<g-rt—a vow; and the 
first one is unintelligible, so that I leave it to better heads to 
decide. 

In Jivrat—for it will be more convenient to stick to the pop¬ 
ular name, the groups of virgins return home, and occupy 
seats on a bed which they are not allowed to leave, till the 
fall of night, when they repair to an open place near a Temple, 
where they sing songs, in order to be taken safe and smooth 
to the end of night and not to be disturbed by anything that 
would break their vigil or wakefulness. 

After occupying seats that know no getting up from them, 
these virgins grouped together take up their Idol of Gawri— 
Gaori—prepared as it is from clay, and set her up in a 
prominent place in the room where each one of them can enjoy 
a sight of it and can worship it from their respective seats, 
Juvara—og=tRl—are made to grow round the Idol; i.e., Juvfira 
«ge(R and wheat—( ) are sown in the basis all round, and 

then decorated with cotton pieces dipped in red Saffron— 

But the preparing of the Deity out of dust and the sowing 
of Juvara seeds are a function of the previous night; so 
that there is a conspicuous growth on the 3rd bright day of 
Sravana. 

The groups of virgins so dedicated to the Deity, have no meal 
to eat, nor water to drink.. If greatly troubled or annoyed by 
thirst they might be allowed to drink water ; but on no account 
can they be permitted to eat anything. In fact, it is a fast, pure 
and simple. 

The virgin is not allowed to leave her seat, or rather, she is 
made by her mother or matron or any elderly lady of the house 
to stick to her seat, will she, will she i.e., nolens volens. Since 
at times, the virgin is only six or seven years old, and she has 
not developed her sense so far as to recognize the meaning of 
the observance into which she is actually dragged, so, by 
way of imitation, she does all things only mechanically. 
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Other girls who have some development of understanding, 
pursue the vow as dictated by the Matron, for, in this case, no 
priest nor a representative of the sacerdotal tribe is required 
to help on the course of worship. It is merely a traditional 
concern, into which the adorers are led ; and a priest too, stands 
at times in need of being enlightened by the females of his own 
household when he fails to follow the proper succession of per¬ 
formances. 

The virgins do not leave their seats till late in the evening 
only because the vow requires them to ward off the rays of the 
sun from falling over them. The Sun is the embodiment of all 
Light and Life; and as such, the internal sense of the perform¬ 
ance may be to confine the virgin girl to a closet, from which 
the future husband might find her out; or, to accelerate the 
force of spiritual vision in a semi-dark place; or, thirdly, to 
keep off the Sun who is the sole observer and witness of human 
doings. It has been, moreover, aptly and appropriately ob¬ 
served that:— 

TTflrV 

whtRt II 

It means :—The Sun is above all the foremost of witnesses 
of human actions; and there are some more witnesses too, to 
go in his train ; they are :—the moon, the fire and the wind, 
the Sky and the Earth, the heart and the God of Death q»<— 
the day and the night and the two twilights, and also the pre¬ 
siding deity over religious merit; all these are the well-known 
witnesses of the deeds that a human being does on the face 
of the Earth. 

It is on account of one or other of these reasons, therefore, 
that the virgins are made to stick to their seats during the whole 
of the day; and consequently, it becomes tedious or irksome 
to pass their time in a dull monotonous way, when they take 
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recourse to playing at cards or dice, and the elderly ladies also 
join them in order to divert their fancy from other and temporal 
concerns of life. It becomes uncomfortable to some girls to 
think of future husbands and contemplate the Deity—Gawri— 
exclusively, and so they are pampered and cajoled to do their 
own liking for a short time simply to let them break the mono¬ 
tony of the observance of the vow in question. 

For instance, in order that the vow may not be intolerable, 
the girls are over-fed sometimes, on the previous night; they 
are allowed to play at cards and dice; they are permitted to 
tell nursery tales or sing ordinary songs with a view to please 
their fancy. But on no account are they allowed to leave their 
seats or entirely break away from thinking about Gaori, and the 
boon of a fitting match of future life. 

At night, they are actually made to give up their seats, 
repair to a temple of Gawri; and there sing sacred songs in 
praise of her, during the whole of the night, without sleeping 
even for a single hour or minute. 

The earlier song of the spring season has ceased whon it was 
sung that:— 

Gorma re pali chokha tamane ne Saubhagya amane—meaning 
to say, “ What I can bestow upon you is the earthly production 
and in return I seek an unconditional happy married life knowing 
no widowhood nor injury to my husband. This time, the song 
does include the drift of the earlier one, but it turns upon 
praising, in addition, the glory of the deity in different ways. 
The Juvara, the growth of small plants from the corn Juvara, 
is meant to bespeak prolific condition of her future wedlock. 

The Sun, moreover, has much to do with the Marriage cere¬ 
monies of the Hindus. The Sun is actually worshipped before 
all other deities for the joining of the hands in a regular Brah¬ 
ma Wedding (not Brahmo). The moon is worshipped, again, 
after the celebration of marriage, i.e., before the honeymoon 
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time ; and I have referred, at some length, to this perform¬ 
ance in a previous paper when I had an occasion to discourse 
upon the Dasaratha-Lila-Vow of Hindu young ladies, as pre¬ 
scribed by Scriptural texts and dictated by customary perform¬ 
ance. 

At night fall, the graver tone of singing songs is assumed ; 
but on the break of the next morn, several groups of girls again 
resort from different localities to a pool, pond, well or river, for 
a bath before taking food. But at this time, the tone is gay and 
light and flippant; and the various groups of girls meeting or 
crossing one another, on their way to a place of bathing, crack 
jokes upon opposite groups by uttering some such words as :— 

( 7 . 1. <&) 

ajuftl £lyi«Sl-or,PeIi pani chhodio Jhalero 
hisa-lyo ”—conveying a sort of rivalrous spirit and concealing 
but sometimes betraying also a touch of jealously and even 
contempt. It is, more or less due to the individual sense of 
hopefulness and future success ensured in securing a good 
husband, that each group, swayed as it stands, by an elderly 
matron tries to scandalize the sister group. At times, from 
words, the childish nature propels the girls to come to blows ; 
and the elderly lady satisfies her desire to see her own leader¬ 
ship come out with laurels from the broil; and occasionally 
disperses the rowdy groups. 

Then, the bath comes on. After bathing duly, the girls fall 
to worshipping the deity. While taking the bath, these little 
pretty girls have their songs 'Su^Hldl Snsjft; 

—meaning to say, the garments 
of the goddess will be carefully looked to by girls; and it 
matters very little, if other clothes that be not the wearing 
apparels of the goddess, are washed by boys or even by 
washermen. 

The proud innocence of the Hindu girls creates Gavrri ; 
and endows her with a clay-form; and brings it to be fully 
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inspired, so far so, that they faithfully believe themselves as 
individually one with the deity. Not only so, but the subjective 
is made the objective and the object of worship is made to act, 
as it were, like a living being—pleased when she is pampered by 
the adoring girls; excited or furious when she is appealed to 
by one set or group of girls to suppress some other group with a 
view to stand superior to the latter in point of ardour and 
enthusiasm. 

Qaori-ma abbreviated into Gorma is the sole mother of these 
girls for the time being. The growth of Juvara is admired by 
neighbours and relations who being elderly, come to pay a visit 
to the places of worship, with a view to encourage them in their 
vision which is holy and sublime as much as possible. The very 
idol of Garni is prepared with gentle and studious care; and the 
Juvara with the idol on the next day are both thrown into a river 
preferably or into any reservoir of water generally. 

This brings the Jiva-Vritta to a happy termination. Mach- 
hamani and Kajali have almost the same fast to be observed, 
but the rites are not very elaborate, as in the former case. The 
real sense of each one of them, moreover, takes us to the one 
idea of Happiness in Married Life in all respects. 

The vow has been shown to be a contemplation of the Deity 
as the Bestower of a happy and prosperous Wedlock. But 
the vow is really understood to be so, by a few of the Virgins that 
observe it; and yet the sweet naive songs they sing tend to 
convey the same import. The songs are many and varied and 
are capable of being sung by unmarried girls on any other 
occasion also. One of them takes us back to the time when 
betrothal was a ceremony avowedly adopted by high-class 
Hindus, as an unconditional forerunner of Marriage. 

When the betrothal was made, even at the earliest possible 
age, and actual joining of hands by the holy tie3 of Marriage 
could not come off, there was still left an interval to consider 
the merits of the Match from all possible sides and bearings. 

3 
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In some cases, the interval was much too long and in others 
much too long to be tedious, (so long as not to prove tedious); 
but in a majority of eases, it left a large margin to wait and 
consider seriously whether the Match was well-assorted or ill- 
assorted. 

Elderly ladies used to teach, during the interval, songs that 
would arouse in the hearts of the Virgins the keen sense of re¬ 
cognizing merit, and would lead them to think and ruminate 
upon the main subject as well as object of Life. One of the songs 
that preserves the old terseness and grave sublimity of the 
Gujarati language contained in its chaste simplicity opens thus :— 

*4! HHliil !, % «tl«W 

cOl l«J«l <nuT 3«1RI, ! 

Maftl aflttfl. 

The girls range themselves into two groups; one group re¬ 
presenting the male side, and the other group consisting of two 
female members alone representing the self-choositiQ girl and 
her female attendant who acts as her confidante. They proceed 
from their position to go and inquire of the larger group that 
is stationed at a few yards’ distance, and while doing so, they 
start in harmony with the aforenoted song. It purports to ask, 
on behalf of the girl exercising self-choice in marriage, of the 
young boys as to which one of them is unmarried; since, 
child marriage being prevalent, and social disunion not allowing 
of a definite knowledge about this, the inquiry so made is apt, 
as well as appropriate. “Ho Raj”—and “Kuvar”’— 
w—)—give us an idea of a Gondharva—form of marri¬ 
age, obtaining primarily and principally among chiefs and princes 
and kings of India; and recommend that as the only rational 
form in which the choice of the bride is exercised for marriage. 
But, then, Brahmans and other Vaisya classes indulge in singing 
the song, so as to reveal indirectly their intention to favour the 
•aid form only partially, but not wholly or absolutely. 
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To revert to the song, it can be observed that the question 
put is as to how many and what princes are unengaged to any 
female; and it is addressed to the father represented in the 
sons:— 

% «Hl$l % «[y.l 33 ?, 

0 prince innocent of all tricks ! 0 prince with all good virtues 
of a rich man ! ( «r4l = wHl; and also = «$iist) crd \iW-i CHlif 

5=1^1 

How many of you and your brothers are unmarried, a son of a 
king ! — 

This is, more or less unintelligible. It is moreover, a knotty 
point, and yet it is capable of lieing explained thus:—The 
question is put by a young girl without flirting but decently 
dressed and moving her mind in your favour ; and she gets her 
candidature willingly enlisted by you. 

The response is given haphazard, in order to add to the zeal 
and zest of the sportive song, in which they sing :— 

^>s <Hl*f £«UU iRtw 
MPftl SRtft— 

The same is the burden of the song all throughout. 

The next question from the opposite group is :— 

dMd *Ml «*M '3lRin>l?l, *iRl«r sutaftl *r*&l h ft tfl—meaning 
to say :— 

Which of the fair looking girls would you choose now ? 

’HM'd (=M'Jb=they name her here 

I shall choose such and such a fair girl for me, etc. 

And thus proceeds the sweet song of girls leading them to 
the rapturous enjoyment of the dream, in which their ideal 
is formed to which they try to stick up as much as possible. 
It is a patent fact that the ideal so created cannot be easily 
effaced; and the impressions are sometimes indelibly fixed 
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in the mind of these Virgins, who try, if not in any other way, 
at least to mend the Match by rendering themselves suitable 
to suitors and adopting themselves to environments. 

In conclusion, be it said that “ Jiva-Vritta ” is observed by 
certain married women too, in certain parts of Gujarat, for 
having a prosperous family line through a good and lucky son. 
The other vows named above are similarly observed, and the 
merits accruing from the observance point all to one focus— 
prosperous Wedlock. 


NOTE ON A RAIN-PRODUCING CEREMONY 
AMONG THE ARABS. 

By Shams-ul-ulma Dr. Jiwanji Jamshedji Modi, 

B.A., Ph.D. 

(Bead on SOth September 19H.) 

The Journal of our Society contains several interesting 
papers on various ceremonies for producing rain. They are 
the following and have been given by Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Mitra, M.A., B.L.:— 

1. “ On some Ceremonies for Producing Bain” (Vol. Ill, 
pp. 22-32). 

2. “ On the Harparowri of the Behari Women's Ceremony 
for Producing Rain” (Vol. IV, pp. 384-395). 

3. “ On Bain Ceremony in the District of Murshidabad, 
Bengal” (Vol. V, pp. 1-14). 

4. “ Further Notes on Rain-compelling and Rain-stopping 
Charms" (Vol. VII, pp. 191-202). 

The object of this short note is to draw attention of the 
members to a rain-demanding ceremony among the Arabs, 
referred to by Mr. CL Huart in his interesting article entitled 
“ Superstitions et Rites populaires des Arabes ante-islamiques ” 
in the issue of 15th October 1913 (p. 15) of “ L'Ethno- 
graphie” published by the “Societe d’Ethnographie de Paris.” 
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M. Huart quotes several Arab poets who refer to the rain¬ 
drawing ceremony. The custom referred to, is thus succinctly 
described by the author (I give my translation):— 

“ The Pagan Arabs, when they demand rain, take the plants 
said ‘(Scelanthus ) and • ochar (Calotropis procera) 1 fasten 
them to the tails of cows, apply fire to it and carry the 
animals to a mountain. That was their manner of demanding 
rain from God, that is to say, to proceed to the ceremony of 
supplications.” 

The origin of this custom or ceremony seems to be the 
original idea referred to by M. Geyer that “the cows designated 
the clouds ” (les vaches designent les nuages). M. Huart thinks 
that that may be the idea in India but not among the Arabs. 
But, as human nature is everywhere the same, man’s way of 
thinking and of transferring poetic and spiritual ideas to ordi¬ 
nary mundane things, is often the same. 

In the second of the above four papers of Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Mitra, we find a reference in a Behari song to the Suravi 
cow which is the name of a celestial cow and to the clouds 
which give rain. I think it is such an association of ideas that 
has originated the custom. 


THE CROCODILE IN BENGALI FOLKLORE 
AND CULT. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

(Read on 80th September 1911,.) 

There has recently been published, • under the euphonious 
title of “ Thdkurmar Jhuli ” (or “ The Grandmother’s Wallet ”), 
a collection of Bengali folk-tales which contains, inter alia, a 
story entitled “ Siyal Pandit ” or “ the Pedagogue Jackal.” This 
tale points the moral that trickery only can triumph over 
trickery, that cunning can be outwitted by c unn ing only. In 
several of my previous papers, I have mentioned that, of all the 


; L’Ocfaar is called in Beluehisban goulbad samour. 
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animals of the Indian fauna, the jackal and the monkey are 
the exemplars of cunning and trickery, just as Reynard the Fox 
is the type thereof in European folklore, and Brer Rabbit in 
that of the American Negroes. But that aquatic saurian—the 
crocodile—is not any whit the less a match for the jackal in 
the art of trickery. Witness, for instance, the ruse adopted by 
the crocodile in capturing his victims. He will lie motionless 
like a dead inert log of wood on the sandbank of a river until 
an unwary calf or goat, in the course of browsing on the 
herbage, will approach close to him when he will, all of a 
sudden, tackle the unsuspecting animal by the leg and drag 
it underneath the water—to make a meal of it at leisure. 
The primitive Bengali moralist has, therefore, very happily 
chosen the jackal and the crocodile for the heroes of his afore¬ 
mentioned nursery-story for the purpose of illustrating the 
moral referred to above. The gist of this story is as follows :— 

Once upon a time, a learned jackal opened a school in a 
jungle. Fancy who were his pupils ! They were no others than 
the crickets, dragon-flies, tortoises, millipedes, earthworms, 
centipedes, the dung-hill beetles, cirripedes, frogs, crabs, and 
long-legged spiders. These pupils of the jackal kept up a 
constant racket all the day long and all the night through. 

A crocodile, who lived close by, seeing this state of affairs, 
thought to himself :—“ Well, all' the world and his wife have 
sent their children to be taught in this school. Why should 
mine remain at home as dunces all their lives?” He, therefore, 
made up his mind to enter his seven children as scholars in the 
jackal’s academy—which he did accordingly, and made them 
write the first letters of the alphabet with a piece of chalk 
( 3 TH *sff3" f|w). The jackal said: “Sir Crocodile 1 Your children 
are clever enough. Before the week is out, you will find that 
they will have become prodigies of learning.” This delighted 
the crocodile beyond measure, and he returned home. 

In the meantime, the jackal, under the pretence of teaching 
the crocodile’s children, gobbled up one of them every day. 
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until six of them had found their resting-place in his maw. 
In the afternoon of the sixth day, however, the crocodile 
thought: “ To-morrow my children will come back home as 
leviathans of learning. Let me go to the school and see how 
they are getting on in the meantime.” He then directed his 
wife to prepare a jolly good spread to enable him to celebrate 
their children’s home-coming in a right good fashion. Saying 
this, he -put on an old gunny-bag for his dhoti, a torn fish-net 
for his chador and a head-gear made of a fisherman’s dugout 
and, chewing a mouthful of aquatic weeds, and stroking his fat 
paunch, hied himself to the presence of Sir Jackal, and asked 
the latter : “ Sir, where are my children ? How are they getting 
on with their studies ?” 

The jackal hastily rose up and said : “ Sir, you are welcome. 
Pray, come and take your seat. Ho ! you dung-hill beetle ! go, 
prepare a chillum of tobacco and bring it sharp. You dragon¬ 
fly, go, fetch the snuff-box quick. 0! sons of Sir Crocodile, 
where are you all ? I shall fetch them soon.” Thereafter the 
jackal went inside his hole and, holding up the survivor of the 
crocodile’s children, showed him seven times over and said: 
“ Sir Crocodile ! I have labored hard. Why are you impatient 
to take them away ? If you would only wait for a day more, 
all your children will finish their education and become 
prodigies of learning.” The foolish crocodile readily assented 
to this proposal and went back home highly delighted. The 
very next day, the jackal made a meal of the crocodile’s surviv¬ 
ing youngster and, setting fire to his school, made himself 
scarce. 

Alarmed at his children's non-arrival, the crocodile went to 
the jackal's academy and was dumb-founded to see the state of 
affairs there. There were no traces of the jackal or of his 
pupils either. The jungle was as empty as ever. The truth 
then flashed upon the crocodile’s mind and he wept bitterly. 
Consoling himself a little, the crocodile bawled out:—“ Hear 
me, Sir Jackal! I shall serve you out one of these days.” 
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Ar ki kankra khdbi na ? 

Ar ki khalejabi na ? 

Oi khale to kankra, khabi ,— 

Dekhi ki kare 
Mui kumirer hath edabi! ” 

“ Won’t you eat the crabs again ? 

Won’t you go to the canal again ? 

Let me see 

How you will eat the crabs in that canal, 

And escape falling into myjaws.” 

Saying this, the crocodile kept quiet and hid himself in the 
waters of the canal. 

Days passed on. The jackal kept pottering about on the 
banks of the canal but studiously avoided going close to the 
water. At last, goaded on by the pangs of hunger and tempted 
by the dainty-looking crabs swarming about on the opposite 
bank, plunged into the waters in order to get at them. But, 
lo and behold ! the crocodile, who, with his jaws wide agape, 
had been lying in wait for the wily jackal, tackled him by his 
hind leg. And then followed a regular tug-of-war. The jackal, 
in the twinkling of an eye, snapped a piece of the reed growing 
close by and cried out: “ Sir Crocodile, gaby that you are, you 
have caught hold of a stick instead of my leg. Why didn’t 
you catch hold of my leg ?” The crocodile, taking the jackal 
at his word, let go hold of the latter’s leg and caught the reed 
by his jaws. 

Throwing the reed, the jackal bounded away as far as his 
heels would carry him and cried out: " 0 Sir Crocodile, I am 
off. I shall open a school again. Do be good enough to send 
your children over there again to be taught by me.” 

The days passed away. But the crocodile was Unable to get 
hold of the jackal again. So he bethought himself of a dodge 
and made up his mind to lie basking in the sun on the sand¬ 
bank, with his legs spread out and his tail straight, inert 
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as a carcase. The jackal, who was passing that way, saw the 
crocodile lying in that state and said to himself: “ Well and 
good! the crocodile is dead. I shall go and invite my wife to 
partake of the feast that is before us.” The next moment, the 
shadow of a doubt crossed the jackal’s mind and he appre¬ 
hended that the crocodile must be shamming death. So he made 
up his mind to pay him out in his own coin and cried out: 
“ What a pity, this death of Sir Crocodile. He was a great and 
good man too. Ah, what has he died of i Very well, let me see 
what are the signs of death ? These are the pricking up of the 
ears and the lashing of the tail! Sir Crocodile must be alive 
surely, as he is not showing these signs.” 

The crocodile, thinking the jackal’s words to be correct, 
turned his head about and lashed his tail. Some husbandmen, 
who were standing at a distance, cried out: “There’s the cro¬ 
codile lying on the sandbank who killed our calf the other day. 
Let us go and destroy him.” With these words and arming 
themselves with scythes and lathis, the peasants attacked the 
crocodile and belaboured him to death. 

Thereupon the wily jackal bawled out:— 

Hokka hud humir mashai ! 

Namashkar ! ebdr palcii !” 

“ Hokka hud 1 0 Sir Crocodile, 

I bow to thee and am off.” 

It is the orthodox fashion to conclude all Bengali folk-tales 
with the undernoted rhyme—which is my sole plea for quoting 
the same in extenso :— 

ST’irr?- JTTvT, 

51% dial's jjsM I 
“ n% 5fif5T ? ” 

“ nsn%nnjrn ? ” 

“ %n* ns nrrn. ? ” 

“ marer %n nr ? ” 

“ rrurrsT vh nr l ” 
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“ nr %h hr In nr 1 * 

“ Wth * nr hth ? ” 

“ %h * %h nra %§? nr ? ” 

'* H>»rmiBr hr *{&*{. nr ? ” 

" 5Rt HTH HI ? ” 

“ %H \ 5T5T HI 1 ” 

“ %H 3T% HT ? ” 

“ YITHT^Hr ? ” 

“ trtf %h sarar 1 ” 

" %H < HrHHTR. 1 ” 

“ HTTHrt *TH erHR ? ” 

“ ? ” 

Translation. 

My story endeth. 

The natiyii thorn withereth. 

“ 0 natiya thorn ! why hast thou withered? ” 

“ Why doth the cow eat me up? ” 

O cow I why dost thou eat up the thorn? ” 

“ Why doth not the herdsman graze me?” 

“ 0 herdsman ! why dost thou not graze the cow ? ” 

“ Why doth not my wife provide me with rice? ” 

“ 0 wife, why dost thou not provide thy husband 
with rice? ” 

“Why doth not the plantain-tree put forth leaves? ” 
“ 0 plantain-tree! why dost thou not put forth leaves ?” 
‘‘ Why doth not the rain fall? ” 

“ 0 rain ! why dost thou not fall? ” 

Why doth not the frog croak? ’* 

“ 0 frog ! why dost thou not croak? ” 

“ Why doth the snake eat me up? ” 

“ 0 snake ! why dost thou eat up the frog ? ” 

“ Why should I not eat a thing which is intended for 
my eating ? ” 

■“ )Vhy should I not go a-crawling ? ” 
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The most important ethnographical facts deducible from the 
foregoing folktale are: (a) the opening of the pdlhshdld or 
school by the jackal; (6) the first writing of the alphabet with 
a piece of chalk ( ?rtf «srfr tar): (c) the rhyme forming the 
finale to all Bengali folk-tales ; (d) and the connection of rain 
with the croaking of frogs. 

Before the establishment of the British rule in India, educa¬ 
tion was imparted to boys in pdlhshdlus or indigenous schools 
where they were taught by a gurumahashay or village 
pedagogue. These schools were usually held in the chandi- 
mandap or thatched hall of the most well-to-do villager. Here 
the boys were taught the three R’s in the vernacular When 
the boy was first admitted into this school, he was made to 
write the letters of the Bengali alphabet with a piece of chalk 
on the ground. This was known as the ceremony of 
^13 It was attended with the performance of certain 

religious rites. Then the boy began to write upon palm-leaves 
with a reed pen and ink made of lamp-black. When he had 
finished practising writing upon palm-leaves, he began to write 
upon paper and to do sums in the indigenous system of arith¬ 
metic known as The gurumahashay or the village- 

pedagogue, with cane in hand, attended to the teaching of his 
pupils; and woe betide the boy who was caught napping or 
found to have neglected doing his lessons. For upon him fell 
the strokes of the cane in all their severity. Sometimes the 
boy, smarting with the pain of the tanning he had received, 
would vow to serve his guru out. In order to give effect to his 
vow he would steep some stinging nettle-leaves in the water 
with which the pedagogue would perform his ablutions. When 
the gurumahashay used this water, his face smarted with excru¬ 
ciating pain. This system of indigenous schools is still in vogue 
in the villages of rural Bengal, 

The formula recited at the end of Bengali folk-tales is nothing 
but an accumulation-droll which I have fully dealt with in a 
previous paper contributed to the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
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of Bengal. Accumulation-drolls are nothing but magical 
formula. 

The accumulation droll referred to above contains a passage 
which is to the effect that rain is not falling because frogs are 
not croaking. It alludes to the widely prevalent superstition 
that frogs possess the magical power of causing rain to fall. 
This belief is as old as the time when the Rig-Veda was com¬ 
posed, for the latter work contains a hymn (vii. 103) wherein 
the awakening of the frogs at the commencement of the rains is 
very graphically described and wherein the Rig-Vedic poet likens 
the noise of their croaking with the chants of priests intoxicated 
with drinking the Soma-juice, and with the din caused by pupils 
at school repeating the words of their teacher :— 


“ Resting in silence for a year, 

As Brahmans practising a vow. 

The frogs have lifted up their voice, 

Excited when Parjanya comes.” 

■' When one repeats the utterance of the other 
Like those who learn the lesson of their teacher, 

Then every limb of yours seems to be swelling, 

As eloquent ye prate upon the waters.” 

“ As Brahmans at the mighty Soma offering, 

Sit round the large and brimming vessel talking, 

So throng ye round the pool to hallow 

This day of all the year that brings the rain-time.” 

“ These Brahmans with their Soma raise their voices, 
Performing punctually their yearly worship; 

And these Adhvaryus, sweating with their kettles, 
These priests come forth to view, and none are hidden.” 
“ The twelvemonth’s god-sent order they have guarded, 
And never do these men neglect the season. 

When in the year the rainy time commences. 

Those who were heated kettles gain deliverance.” 1 

1 A History of Sanskrit Literature. By A. A. Maodonell, M.A., 
Ph.D. London; William Heineraann. 1909. pp. 121-122. 
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Some Orientalists have interpreted this hymn as a satire 
upon the Brahmans. But Prof. A. A. Macdonell says : “ As 
the frogs are in the last stanza besought to grant wealth and 
length of days, it is much more likely that we have here a 
panegyric of frogs believed to have the magical power of 
bringing rain. 1 ” 

This superstition has survived even to the present day in the 
form of the popular Bengali belief that, whenever frogs 
croak, it is supposed that rain will surely fall, and also in the 
shape of a certain ceremony based on the widelv-prevalent 
custom of symbolic magic. This ceremony consists in a number 
of persons’ imitating the action of frogs, hopping about and 
uttering croaking call-notes in the belief that the god of 
rain will so far relent as to send down refreshing showers 
when the countryside is suffering from the withering effects 
of a long-standing drought. In a previous paper on rain- 
oeremonies, I have already described a ceremony of this 
nature from the Darbhanga District in North Bihar. If I 
remember aright, Mr. Edgar Thurston has also described a 
similar ceremony from Southern India, in his fascinating work 
on the Omens and Superstitions of Southern India. 

From what I have stated above, it would appear that the 
crocodile, as the type of trickery, plays an important part in 
Bengali folklore. We should now see whether it cuts any 
conspicuous figure in the popular religion of Bengal. Very 
recently there have been found in the villages situated in the 
outskirts of Calcutta, clay images of crocodiles. These figures 
have been invariably discovered in close proximity to tree- 
shrines dedicated to Manasa the goddess of snakes. These 
shrines are not elaborate brick-built temples which one frequently 
comes across in the course of his rambles through rural Bengal 
and which are consecrated to the worship of the god Siva and 
his awe-inspiring spouse—the goddess Kali. But they are 


1 Op. cit., p, 122. 
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simply trees of a very luxuriant growth belonging to the 
prickly cactus tribe (they may be either the Euphorbia antiquo¬ 
rum or E. neriifolia), with the earthenware images of the snake- 
goddess Manasa placed under the shade thereof. The people do 
not pay their devoirs to the images of the crocodiles, but they 
do so to the goddess, as there is much need for it if the villagers 
want to be immune from the ravages of snakes. The goddess is 
supposed to ride on these crocodiles, just as the goddess of the 
river Ganges is believed to ride on a makara or dolphin. The 
cactus plant does not only appear to be sacred to the goddess of 
snakes, but is also popularly believed in Bengal to avert thun¬ 
derstrokes. For this reason, you will find on tho terrace of 
every house in the Hindu quarter of Calcutta an earthenware 
garden-pot containing a plant of the prickly cactus, (^grr9T stpc), 
placed there in the belief that it would prevent the houses from 
being struck by lightning. The discoveries of these images of 
crocodiles have been made by a European gentleman who com¬ 
municated an account thereof under the title of “ Rambles round 
Calcutta. VIII.— Among Unknown Tribes ” to the Calcutta 
Statesman of Sunday the 10th May, 1914. I, therefore, take the 
liberty to quote the following passages therefrom, as they will 
fully set forth the circumstances under which these images have 
been discovered:— 

“ A walk of a few hours within a radius of less than ten 
miles from the Tollygunge tramway terminus is enough to 
bring us face to face with developments of religious beliefs 
from primitive Animism to advanced Hinduism, the creed of 
Islam, and the faith of Christianity. One of the photos re¬ 
produced on this page shows a Hindu temple which is probably 
familiar to many readers. It is the picturesque building on the 
bank of Tolly’s Nullah, by the ferry. The temple, like many 
others, was built as an act of piety by a venerable Hindu resi¬ 
dent of the locality. On the way to the ferry we pass a small 
but handsome mosque, the outer walls of which are adorned 
with the elaborate tracery characteristic of Moslem ecclesiastical 
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architecture, guiltless of any literal breach of the commandment 
which forbids the making of any graven image. On the other 
side of the Nullah, in the course of our explorations, we came 
upon another of the curious tree shrines which have been 
noticed in previous articles of this series of rambling sketches. 
This is the most interesting specimen we have yet seen. The 
image is moulded from the same pattern. It is of earthenware, 
little more than a foot high, with the upper part roughly painted 
to represent a human, apparently female face, surmounted by 
a conical head-dress in shape something like a bishop’s mitre. 

“ The image, in this instance, was placed on a mound of 
earth, about two feet high, under a tree of the same species 
as in other similar shrines noted in the course of these rambles. 
But a thing which we had never before observed was a curious 
mound of earth in the shape of a crocodile, life-size, close by 
this shrine and in front of the image. The shape was unmis¬ 
takable, although the head had been demolished by weather. 
The body, limbs, and tail were distinct. The clay “mugger” 
had been adorned originally with mussel shells, possibly to 
represent scales. The snapshot reproduced will give some idea 
of this curious effigy. ESorts to find out the meaning of this 
object were rewarded by the usual tangle of mis-information 
from the intelligent bystanders. One version was that it was 
a relic of some tamaska, but this explanation was unsatisfying. 
Another solution of the mystery was that the crocodile was the 
steed upon which the goddess of the tree rode when journeying; 
but the crocodile is the steed of Mother Ganges herself and to 
appropriate it would surely be an unpardonable liberty on the 
part of any lesser deity. There was no other intelligible expla¬ 
nation. Nor does anybody appear to know what deity is repre¬ 
sented by the earthenware image. There is no such image to 
be found at present in the Indian Museum, and, although in 
our insatiable curiosity we have ventured to worry' the very 
best informed authority on such subjects, meaning of these 
images is quite unknown. The explanations one gets from the 
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intelligent bystander are, as a rule, only partly intelligible and 
still less reliable. The tree beneath which the images are 
usually seen would seem to be—so far as a non-expert in botany 
can judge, subject to correction—either the Euphorbia anti- 
quorum. or the Euphorbia neriifolia, both of which are sacred to 
Manasa, the goddess of serpents. Perhaps the image represents 
this goddess, but the suggestion is only offered as a mere guess. 
Similar images have been seen in the Salt Lake district in places 
where there are no trees, so that the association of the goddess 
with the particular tree to which reference has been made can¬ 
not be taken as an invariable fact. In any case, when we look 
at these humble wayside shrines we see survivals of primitive 
animistic beliefs which people the earth with spirits, maleficent 
or beneficent, to be propitiated or worshipped.” 

Although, strictly speaking, this paper deals with the Bengali 
folklore and cult of the crocodile, it will not be out of place to 
conclude it with a few remarks about the part played by this 
aquatic saurian in the folklore of Africa. Included in the very 
interesting collection of charms exhibited in the Historical 
Medical Museum recently established by Mr. Henry S. Well¬ 
come, in London, are some wooden images of crocodiles with 
flat smooth backs, which the African doctors or medicine-men 
are said to have used when diagnosing the very obscure 
ailments of their patients. They had simply to rub with their 
hands the back of the wooden crocodile which enlightened 
them immediately about the diseases from which their patients 
might have been suffering, as will appear from the italicized 
portion of the following, highly interesting account of this 
“ Museum of Charms — 

“ The modern woman, who delights to jingle a bunch of mis¬ 
cellaneous charms at her wrist and who is on the look-out for 
fresh ideas, will learn with satisfaction of a collection which 
includes every form of luck-emblem the world has known. 
This collection, at a moment when every motor-car has its 
mascot,, and every watch-chain its fetish, has a curious or 
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rather ironical significance, and illustrates how little human 
nature has really changed and how devoutly men and women 
of all times have believed in their individual “ destiny ” and 
guarded it against malign influences. The collection is included 
in the Historical Medical Museum founded by Mr. Henry 
S. Wellcome, and comprises Egyptian, Roman, Arabic, African, 
Chinese, Japanese, and European pieces, ancient and modern. 

“ The Egyptian charms (the Times says) include several 
small examples of that most famous and potent of all, the 
“ Ankh,” or key of life, which in Egyptian pictures is often 
seen in the hands of divine personages. But by far the com¬ 
monest is that known as the “ uaichat.” To ward off the 
prevalent ophthalmia and other eye affections, the ancient 
Egyptians used to trace on the lower eyelid a magical scroll¬ 
shaped pattern with powered antimony ; and the model of an 
eye so decorated ( uaichat) was also worn as a charm. There 
are also found ear-shaped charms against deafness, human 
teeth carved like Sphinxes. Another very rare figure represents 
a man holding his hand to his face as if in pain. It is believed 
that this charm is the only one of its kind in existence. 

“ The Roman collection dites back to about the time of 
Christ. The exhibits are made of copper-bronze and are of the 
usual shapes. A very interesting figure, concerning the nature 
of which little is known, represents a small horse whilst another 
shows a shark’s tooth embedded in a clasp of metal. These are 
rather bigger and more clumsy than the Egyptian ones and 
much less desirable as ornaments. 

“ Beside the Roman exhibits are early and late pieces from 
West and Central Africa, the Congo and Arabia. Amongst 
these is a necklace labelled “ Kubil,” or “ Kill Sixty,” which 
was no doubt worn by a warrior. There are also several ivooden 
crocodiles with flat, smooth backs. It is said that these were used 
by doctors when 'puzzling out a difficult case. The doctor rubbed 
the crocodile’s back and the animal told him what was wrong. 


a 
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“The modern collection is even more interesting than the 
ancient. It is revelation in present-day superstitions, every 
item of it having been recovered from the original owners 
within the last few years. The first piece is a small stone, like 
a human foot, carried about by a Frenchman, who believed 
that it cured his gout and who parted with it very reluctantly. 
In the next case is a piece of amber shaped like a heart and 
used to ward off rheumatism until three years ago. A 
“ rheumatism potato ” from Norfolk lies beside it. Near these 
are two cards each bearing a pair of mole's feet, which in 
Norfolk are still carried about as a toothache cure. 

“ Other curious items of the same character are a small bone 
from the ankle used to ward off cramp by the East Country 
people; a piece of vervain root, which is supposed to be a 
protection against witchcraft and is still in request in country 
districts for this purpose ; a roll of eelskin obtained from a 
Suffolk woman who carried it to prevent cramp ; and a fossil 
sea-urchin from a cottage whioh it had protected against the 
Devil for many years. 

“ The sheep's heart stuck full of pins and nails, which was 
obtained in South Devon, is specially interesting as this was 
used to break the spell cast by a black witch upon a herd of 
cattle. Beside it lies a strand of red siik taken from the neck 
of a Norfolk child, who was troubled with bleeding from the 
nose and wore this charm as a preventive. 

“ From East London have been gathered recently a Jewish 
charm against evil spirits—a piece of paper bearing a few 
lines from the Talmud and enclosed in a brass case—a tiger’s 
jaw, a tusk, and some acorns, the latter being used against 
inflammation in various parts. 

“ Some of the charms seem to have had no particular signi¬ 
ficance and were just worn “ for luck but it seems pretty 
certain that there are many persons who carry such astonishing 
odds and ends about with them religiously and would be quite 
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unhappy without them.” [Vide the Calcutta Statesman (daily) 
for Sunday, May 10, 1914]. 

From Africa, we proceed to South America where we find 
that the Brazilians use a certain part (most likely the genitals) 
of the male alligator (a very near relative of the crocodile of 
Bengal; as a “ remedio ” (very likely as an aphrodisiac), as will 
appear from the following testimony of H. XV. Bates:—•‘Alli¬ 
gators of large size were common near the shores, lazily 
floating, and heedless of the passing steamer. The passengers 
amused themselves by shooting at them from the deck with 
a double-barrelled rifle we had on board. The sign of a mortal 
hit was the monster turning suddenly over, and remaining 
floating, with its white belly upwards. Lieutenant Nunes wished 
to have one of the dead animals on board, for the purpose of 
opening the abdomen, and, if a male, extracting a part which 
is held in great estimation amongst Brazilians as a “ remedio,’’ 
charm or medecine.” (Bates's The Naturalist on the River 
Amazon, Chapter Xill). 


BIRTH CUSTOMS OF THE TELUGUS. 

By Rev. Sydney Nicholson. 

(Read on 2 &th October 1914.) 

As in every other community in India the desire for children 
is very great. To be childless is the greatest punishment the 
Gods can give. 

It is .natural therefore, that when a woman knows she is 
about to become a mother she should be careful in every way 
in order that her offspring should not suffer. 

During the first six months of pregnancy strict attention is 
paid to the diet. No sweet things whatever are allowed, 
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After this period however, the woman may eat anything she 
fancies. To refuse to gratify these extravagant fancies is 
regarded as a sin, for they are believed to be the expression 
of the unborn child’s desire. 

During pregnancy no woman should be allowed to see an 
eclipse, either of the sun or moon; should she do so it is firmly 
believed that she will become the mother of a deformed child. 
At the time of an eclipse the woman remains within doors 
and there burns the horn or hoofs of some animal, in the 
hope that the stench so caused will keep away the evil spirits. 
Somewhat similar is the superstition which prohibits a pregnant 
woman standing before the temple; the idea probably being 
that the awful appearance of the god might produce some evil 
effect upon the child. 

At the time of conception there is no privacy observed and 
the house is usually full of neighbours, mostly women and 
children. The women call loudly on their different gods. When 
the woman is in difficulties and if at the crying out of a certain 
god’s name, relief comes, the ohild will afterwards be called by 
that name and on occasions the god will be worshipped. 

During labour a sickle and some neem leaves are always kept 
on the cot—again to protect the woman and the unborn child 
from the influence of evil spirits. 

Difficult labour is believed to be the effect of Karma and 
different methods are adopted to bring relief. Some of these 
are in accord with European medicine but the majority are not. 
In the first instance the midwife makes the woman swing from 
a rope suspended from a beam and if this is not effective 
proceeds to massage round the navel with pounding stick. 
Should this fail, a rosary made from the wood of the Tulasi 
plant which has been worn by a religious mendicant, is obtain¬ 
ed and is washed in water which is afterwards given to the 
woman to drink. A magician will also probably be called in 
who will utter incantations over water. This water will also 
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be given to the patient, or a married woman of good reputation 
( palivruta) will be called in and asked to give the suffering 
woman betel. 

Should all these attempts fail then a line of persons is drawn 
up from the well to the house and water is handed from hand 
to hand until it reaches the last woman, the palivruta, who 
gives the water to th9 sufferer. This method is only resorted 
to in extreme cases. 

Immediately the child is born it is sprinkled with sour rice 
water presumably for purification: this should be done before 
the child draws its first breath. Except for this no notice is 
taken of the new-born child until the placenta has come away 
but as soon as that happens the child is placed on a winnowing 
fan which has previously been filled with grain and covered 
with a cloth. The umbilical cord is then cut and the child 
washed. After the washing the child is branded with a hot 
needle in the following places—top of head, forehead, below 
breast bone, each side on ribs, nape of neck, navel, wrist and 
foot. A boy is branded on the right wrist and foot and a 
girl on the left. The branding is in most cases not severe but 
often severe enough for the marks to remain through life. 

When the umbilical cord is cut some coin is placed over the 
navel for luck ; this, along with the grain and cloth on the 
winnowing fan, is one of the midwives’ perquisites. At the end 
of 15 days a present is also given to the midwife. 

Should the child present with the placental cord round its 
neck it is considered to be a most dangerous sign and a cocoa- 
nut is offered to avert disastrous results. If the child survives 
a cock is sacrificed on the day the mother takes her first bath. 

The after-birth is placed in a new pot, round the neck of which 
is tied a saffron steeped cord and in which are neem leaves. 
The pot is buried upside down in a hole about a foot deep and 
the ceremony is accompanied with the burning of incense and 
worship. The reason for this burying is said to be that unless 
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the after-birth is buried, dogs or other animals might carry it 
off, and ever afterwards the child would be of a roaming 
disposition. 

For the first three days after conception the woman is given 
absolutely no food and is only allowed one drink of hot water 
during the day. This treatment is supposed to prevent the 
accumulation of matter round the umbilicus of the child. On 
the third day a very 3mall quantity of burnt rice is given and 
afterwards rice and garlic in limited quantities until the navel 
of the child falls off. 

The first bath of the mother takes place on the 3rd, 5th, 
7th or 9 th day according to her strength and is an affair of 
some ceremony. 

Every house in the particular quarter sends a potful of hot 
water. All these pots are, at mid-day, placed near the spot 
where the after-birth was buried ; the mother, in her dirty cloth, 
then comes from the house supported by two women. She 
carries in her hand the sickle and neem leaves. Four little 
mud images are placed at the four cardinal points of the 
compass and after worshipping each of these in turn the 
woman is placed on the cot upon which she was confined. The 
cot is put with its legs upwards and not in the normal position. 

Her body is first smeared all over with turmeric and her 
head anointed with kunkuma which is a mixture of rice, 
chunam, and turmeric. The married women who have sent 
the water then bless her and bathe her. After the bath both 
mother and child are garlanded with a root ( vaja) strung on a 
string. This is worn round the neck and one of the pieces of 
root has to be eaten each day by the mother. The women 
who have assisted at the bath proceed to their own homes and 
bathe their own children (to remove corruption) afterwards 
returning to take part in a feast provided by the parents of the 
newly born child. Until this bathing ceremony is performed all 
who come to enquire after the health of mother or child must 
be given betel. Visitors are frequent. 
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On this day of the bath it is customary to give the child a 
name. It is usually named after the paternal grand parent, 
if they are dead; if not after the great grand parents. 

For fifteen days after the first bath the woman must bathe 
every other day. About a month after the first bath the 
mother bathes, puts on a clean cloth and the sacred mark on 
her forehead. In the fold of her cloth she carries some neem 
leaves cotton seed and soaked small millet; she then stands in 
the smoke of incense and afterwards takes her pot and proceeds 
to the well for water. On the way she scatters the leaves and 
grain on any cowdung she sees and what remains she throws 
into the well. She then worships with the usual ceremonies 
the stone representing gangamma which is placed on the west 
side of the well. Afterwards married women must draw water 
and place the pot on the woman’s shoulder. This water is taken 
home and heated and with it the child is bathed. From that 
time forward the purification is complete. 

For a month the mother must not either touch or drink 
cold water. Even the poorest people are very particular 
concerning the cleanliness of their children and for several 
months they are bathed every day with hot water. The 
mother seats herself on a stone which has been put over the 
spot where the afterbirth was buried and the child is laid face 
inwards upon her outstretched legs with the head towards the 
mother’s lap. Before the child is bathed castor oil is first 
rubbed inside the nose and ears and also in the mouth. The 
people say this keeps the body cool but it is probable that it 
was originally done to keep water from going into the ears and 
nose. The custom of rubbing the oil inside the mouth may 
have been originally intended to regulate the movement of 
the bowels. 

There are numerous superstitions about little children but 
space only permits mention of a few. If the teeth come quickly 
people say that the afterbirth has not been buried deeply 
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enough. If the top teeth appear first it is thought that danger 
will accrue to the maternal uncle. 

If when beginning to talk the child first says “ grandfather ” 
or “ grandmother,” in the vernacular of course, it is a good 
sign, but if the first words said are either “ father ” or "mother” 
it is not lucky and the child will die young. The words for 
the grandparents are much more easily pronounced than those 
for father and mother. 

Should the child have a habit of sucking its fingers it is a 
sign of future prosperity. 

Children born at the time of the new moon are likely to turn 
out thieves, those born at full moon immoral. 

In order that female children may not have hair grow on 
their faces at the time of birth the lips and chin are rubbed 
with the afterbirth. The dried navel is highly prized as a 
medicine for sterility. Almost all ayahs have some of this 
commodity put away. 

On account of the frequent smearing of the body of the child 
with oil, dust easily sticks to it and this is very apparent in the 
morning after sleep. This has given rise to a pretty little 
superstition. The people say that during the night the little 
children are at work carrying earth for God. If a child cries 
in its sleep it is a sign that they have not done their work well 
and God has rebuked them; if they smile then God has praised 
them. 


A NOTE ON THE WORSHIP OF THE 
PIPAL-TREE IN BENGAL. 

By Sabat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

(Read on 25th November 1915-) 

As I am walking on the terrace of my house in Calcutta, my 
eyes are attracted towards the north-east comer of the parapet 
whereon is standing an earthen garden-pot in which a young 
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sapling of the Pipal-tree (Ficus religiosa) is growing. The 
questions that naturally suggest themselves to me at the sight 
of this are : Why has this sapling been planted and why is it 
kept there ? The answers to these questions were obtained by 
me when, one day, I found an elderly lady of my family, after 
paying her devoirs to the sun, after— 

“ Adoring Him the Timeless in the flame that- measures Time,” 

doing obeisance to the young Pipal-tree and pouring water 
thereupon. The idea immediately flashed across my mind 
that she was worshipping the Pipal-tree. One thought leads 
to another. Thereafter the question arose before my. mind 
as to when the belief in the sanctity of this tree arose. We 
find that this belief originated among the ancient Aryans 
after they had settled in the Punjab, for, in the Rig-veda, they 
are frequently mentioned as invoking plants, along with waters, 
rivers, mountains, heaven and earth as deities. One whole 
hymn (X.97) is taken up with singing the praises of the 
curative properties of plants ( [Oshudhi ). Allusion is made in 
the later Vedic hymns to the offerings given to plants and the 
worship done to large trees which were passed in marriage-pro¬ 
cessions. In one hymn of the Rigveda (X.146), the whole 
forest has been personified as Aranyani—as the mocking genius 
of the woods. Then we find that the most important among 
the large trees mentioned in the Rigveda is the Asvattha 
(“ horse-stand ”) or sacred fig-tree ( Ficus religiosa ). The 
composers of these sacred hymns have described its berries 
(pippala) as being sweet and the favourite food of birds. Its 
wood was used for the purpose of making into vessels for soma- 
making and soma-drinking and, as is stated in the Atharva- 
veda, for manufacturing the drill (called pramaitiha —from 
which is derived the classical name Prometheus and the legend 
about his bringing the hidden Agni [fire] from heaven) used 
for the production of the sacred fire. Herein we have the 
germ of the idea of sanctity which became gradually attached 
to the Pipal-tree. It is still regarded so sacred that a Hindu 

6 
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■would be afraid of telling a lie before it and, as I have seen 
in Bihar, that no Hindu would dare uproot it. We further 
learn from the Atharva-veda that the gods are represented 
therein as seated in the third heaven under the shadow of an 
Asvattha-tree which is perhaps identical with the ‘‘ tree with 
fair foliage,” as mentioned in the Rigveda, beneath whose um¬ 
brageous boughs the blessed are said to hold their revel with, 
Yama. But the Rigveda does not at all mention (but the 
Atharva-veda mentions only twice) the tree which is most 
conspicuously characteristic of the Indian flora and over¬ 
shadows with its widespreading branches and leaves a larger 
tract of the country than any other tree on the surface of the 
globe (as, for instance, the world-wide celebrated Banyan-tree 
in the Royal Botanic Gardens at Calcutta)—the Nyagrodha 
(“ growing downwards”) or Banyan-tree (Ficus Indica). 1 

The etymology of the name Asvattha (), which has 
been given above, is “ horse-stand ”. But the author of the 
Vimakosha ( Encyclopaedia, Indica) gives another derivation 
for that tree-name, namely, fteeflftl 

(“ Asvattha is what exists in mountainous countries”). 

I have already stated above that the Asvattha or Pipal-tree 
is considered sacred or holy in Bengal. Its leaves are never 
plucked nor is its wood used for purposes of fuel. But this 
prohibition is not acted up to by all. In the Bengali month of 
Baisdkh (April-May), many of the Hindus in Bengal do not 
pluck its leaves ; and the Sudras generally express their reluct¬ 
ance to cut this tree. 

The idea of sanctity associated with the Pipal-tree, of which 
we got an inkling in the Rig-veda, became developed in course 
of time and. in the post-Vedic age, found its full expression as 
a distinct cult The Asvattha tree is now’ looked upon as an 
incarnation of the god Vishnu. In the Padma Purana, which 


1 A History of Sanskrit Literature. By A. A. Macdonell: London i 
W. Heinemann. 1900. p. Ill; pp. 140-7. 
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is “strongly Vishnuite in tone” and, with the Marka'.yleya , 
specifically enunciates the doctrine of the Tri-murU or Trinity, 
that Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva are only one being, the follow¬ 
ing legend is narrated to show how the idea of the AsvaUha 
tree as a representative of Vishnu, became evolved :— 

On one occasion, the god 'Siva and his spouse—Parvati—were 
engaged in amorous dalliance in a solitary place, when the 
whole host of the other gods sent there the god of fire (Agni) 
disguised as a Brahman. On this intrusion of the fire-god into 
their privacy, the goddess Parvati became exceeding wroth and 
pronounced this curse upon his abettors—the gods, namely, 
that they would be reborn in the shape of trees. Under the 
influence of this curse, the god Brahma was metamorphosed 
into a palas tree ( Butea frondosa), the god Vishnu into an 
a-svaitha tree ( Ficus religiosa), and Rudra (the Howler) into a 
vat a tree ( Ficus Indica .). 1 

In that famous philosophical poem, in eighteen cantos, the 
Bhagavadgitd, wherein the Supreme Being incarnate as Krishna 
inculcates to Arjvtnahis teaching—that the zealous performance 
of his duty is a man’s most important task, to whatever caste 
he may belong—the former says to the latter 

“ Know ye that, of all the trees, I am the Asvatlha tree.” 

In modern times, the Hindus of Bengal consider that, if the 
roots of the AsvaitJuz tree are built round and enclosed in a 
platform of masonry work and water is poured over those roots 
in the month of Baisdkh (April-May), the builder acquires great 
merit. If obeisance is made to this tree, the life and wealth of 
the reverer are increased. If any one of the left limbs of a 
person palpitates spasmodically or any other untoward event 
happens to anybody, the impending evil is averted if that 
person pours water over the roots of an Asvattha tree, reciting, 
at the same time, the undermentioned mantra or formula :— 

1 Padmapurdna, Uttarakiianqa, Chapter ISO. 
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Translation. 

“0 AsvattJia tree, quickly prevent my eye and hand from 
palpitating spasmodically, myself from dreaming evil dreams 
and my enemies from rising.” 

The wood of the Asvattlia tree is used for making into sacri¬ 
ficial vessels for the horm ceremony. The ancient sages made 
the fire-drill ( ) out of the wood of the Piped tree which 

grew upon the Sami tree. 

The synonyms of the aresrrfafH, 'erSTSST, ftr«T$r, 

ffS Kr g p r, sfirvitvr, ^rrlrsiT, 

«[pTg*r. i 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL SCRAPS, 

One of the loyal contributors of this Journal, Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Mitra, has given the Society, a paper on “ Men 
Tigers." 1 In connection with this subject, the following as 
given by Mr. Sleeman in his Rambles of an Indian Official will 
interest many. 

THE MEN TIGERS. 

(From Sleeman: P.ambles of an Indian Official.) 

The Sureemunt came to call on me after breakfast, and the 
conversation turned on the number of people that had of late 
been killed by tigers between Saugor and Deorce, his ancient 
capital, which lies about midway between Saugor and the 
Nerbudda River. One of his followers who stood behind his 
chair said, “ that when a tiger had killed one man he was safe. 


* Journal No. 2, VoL VIII, pp. 113. 
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for the spirit of the man rode upon his head and guided him 
from all danger. The spirit knew very well that the tiger 
would be watched for many days at the place where he had 
committed the homicide, and always guided him off to some 
other more secure place, where he killed other men without 
any risk to himself. He did not exactly know why the spirit 
of the man should thus befriend the beast that had killed him ; 
but,” added he, " there is a mischief inherent in spirits, and the 
better the man the more mischievous is his ghost, if means are 
not taken to put him to rest.” This is the popular and general 
belief throughout India ; and it is supposed that the only sure 
mode of destroying a tiger, who has killed many people, is to 
begin by making offerings to the spirits of his victims, and 
thereby depriving him of their valuable services ! 

The belief that men are turned into tigers is no less general 
throughout India. The Sureemunt, on being asked by me 
what he thought of the matter, observed. “ There was no 
doubt much truth in what the man said; but he was himself of 
opinion that the tigers which now infest the woods from Saugor 
to Deoree were of a different kind—in fact, that they were 
neither more nor less than men turned into tigers—a thing 
which took place in the woods of Central India much more 
often than people were aware of. The only visible difference 
between the two,” added the Sureemunt, “is that the meta¬ 
morphosed tiger has no tail, while the ‘ bora ’ or ordinary tiger, 
has a very long one. In the jungle about Deoree there is a root 
which if a man eat, he is converted into a tiger on the spot; 
and if in this state he can eat of another, he becomes a man 
again—a melancholy instance of the former of which occurred 
in my orra father’s family when I was an infant. His washer¬ 
man, Rughoo, was, like all washermen, a great drunkard; and 
being seized with a violent desire to ascertain what a man felt 
in the state of a tiger, he went one day to the jungle and 
brought home two of these roots, and desired his wife to stand 
by with one of them, and the instant she saw him assume 
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the tiger’s shape, to thrust it into his mouth. She consented: 
the washerman ate his root, and became instantly a tiger: 
but his wife was so terrified at the sight of her old husband in 
this shape, that she ran off with the antidote in her hand. 
Poor old Rughoo took to the woods, and there ate a good 
many of his old friends from the neighbouring villages; but 
he was at last shot and recognized from the circumstance of his 
having no tail. You may be quite sure, when you hear of a 
tiger without a tail, that it is some unfortunate man who has 
eaten of that root; and of all tigers he will be found most 
mischievous.” 

How my friend had satisfied himself of the truth of this 
story I know not, but he religiously believes it, and so do ail 
his attendants and mine; and out of a population of thirty 
thousand people in the town of Saugor, not one would doubt 
the story of the washerman if he heard it. 

I was one day talking with my friend, the Rajah of Myliero, 
on the road between Jubbulpore and Mirzapore, on tlm subject 
of the number of men who had been lately killed by tigers at 
the Kutra Pass on that road, and the best means of removing 
the danger. “ Nothing,” said the Rajah, “ could be more easy 
or more cheap than the destruction of these tigers, if they 
were of the ordinary sort; but the tigers that kill men 
wholesale, as these do, are, you may be sure, men themselves 
converted into tigers by the force of their science: and such 
animals are of all the most unmanageable.” 

“And how is it, Rajah Sahib, that these men convert them¬ 
selves into tigers ? ” 

“ Nothing,” said he, “ is more easy than this to persons who 
have once acquired the science ; but how they learn it on what 
it is, we unlettered men know not. There was once a high 
priest of a large temple, in this very valley of Myhere, who was 
in the habit of getting himself converted into a tiger by the 
force of this science which he had thoroughly acquired. He 
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had a necklace which one of his disciples used to throw over his 
neck the moment the tiger’s form became fully developed. 
He had., however, long given up the practice, aud all his old 
disciples had gone off on their pilgrimages to distant shrines, 
when he was one day seized with a violent desire to take his 
old form of the tiger. He expressed the wish to one of his new 
disciples, and demanded whether he thought he might rely 
upon his courage to stand by and put on the necklace. “ As¬ 
suredly you may,” said the disciple; “ such is my faith in you, 
and in the God we serve, that I fear nothing! ” The high 
priest upon this pul the necklace into his hand with the re¬ 
quisite instructions, and forthwith began to change his form. 
The disciple stood trembling in every limb, till he heard him 
give a roar that shook the whole edifice, when he fell flat upon 
his face and dropped the necklace on the floor. The tiger 
bounded over him and out at the door, and infested all the 
roads leading to the temple for many years afterwards.” 

“ Do you think, Rajah Sahib, that the old high priest is one 
of the tigers at the Kutra Pass ? ” 

“ No, I do not; but I think they may be all men. who have 
become imbued with a little too much of the high priest’s 
science. When men once acquire this science, they can’t help 
exercising it, though it be to their own ruin and that of 
others.” 

“ But supposing them to be ordinary tigers, what is the 
simple plan you propose to put a stop to their depredations, 
Rajah Sahib ? ” 

“ I propose,” said he, “ to have the spirits that guide them 
propitiated by proper prayers and offerings ; for the spirit of 
every man or woman who has been killed by a tiger rides on 
his head, or runs before him, and tells him where to go to get 
prey and to avoid danger. Get some of the Gonds or wild 
people from the jungles who are well skilled in these matters— 
give them ten or twenty rupees, and bid them go and raise a 
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small shrine, and there sacrifice to these spirits. The Gonds 
will tell them that they shall on this shrine have regular 
worship and good sacrifices of fowl, goats, and pigs, every year 
at least, if they will but relinquish their offices with the tigers 
and be quiet. If this is done, I pledge myself that the tigers 
will soon get killed themselves or cease from killing men. If 
they do not, you may be quite sure that they are not ordinary 
tigers, but men turned to tigers, or that the Gonds have appro¬ 
priated all you gave them to their own use, instead of applying 
it to conciliate the spirits of the unfortunate people .”—[The 
Charm of India —An Anthology edited by Claud Field, 
pp. 352-357 ]. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF MEETINGS. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting op the Anthropologi¬ 
cal Society was held in the rooms of the B. B. R. A. Society, 
Town Hall, on Wednesday the 29th July 1914 at 6 p.M. (S. T.) 
when Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph. D„ 
President, occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The President informed the meeting that the Bombay 
Government had addressed to him a letter No. 4139 dated 
3rd June 1914 on the subject of the revised Bill further 
to amend the Indian Penal Code and the Code of Criminal 
Procedure 1898, inviting the Society’s opinion on the provisions 
of the Bill, that the papers were thereupon referred to 
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Mr. M. P. Khareghat, I.C.S., for favour of his views as was 
done on the previous occasion when the original Bill was 
received, and that Mr. Khareghat was good enough to send a 
full statement of his views which, together with the papers, was 
circulated amongst the members of the Council who had agreed 
to address Government in terms of Mr. Khareghat‘s letter. 

The President thereupon moved that a reply drafted by him 
accordingly be adopted. 

It was thereupon resolved that the draft reply to Government 
be adopted and that the thanks of the Society be conveyed to 
Mr. M. P. Khareghat for kindly favouring the Society with his 
valued opinion on the subject. 

The President then said that a movement to establish a fund 
to be called “ The Frazer Fund ” was set on foot in England 
with the object of recognising the great services of Sir James 
Frazer, Kb. to the cause of Anthropology, and he suggested 
that the Society should contribute its mite towards the 
Fund. 

Resolved .—That the Secretary be authorized to contribute 
in the name of the Society a sum not exceeding £ 3 towards 
« the Frazer Fund,” after ascertaining that the fund had been 
started. 

The President placed before the meeting a letter dated 
18th July 1914 from Professor Dr. F. Von. Luschan in 
which he expressed his desire to visit Bombay at Christmas 
time from Calcutta and to deliver five lectures on subjects 
of Anthropological interest to be illustrated by magic 
lantern slides and said that it would be well if it could 
be arranged to raise a sum of money by private subscrip¬ 
tions to pay Dr. Luschan Railway fare and other incidental 
charges. 

Resolved .—That a sum of Rs. 50 be paid out of the Funds of 
the Society towards the subscription for the purpose. 


7 
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Mr. S. S. Mehta, B.A., then read his Paper on “ Modes of 
Salutation.” 

A vote of thanks to the author of the Paper concluded the 
proceedings of the meeting. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Anthropologi¬ 
cal Society was held in the rooms of the B. B. It. A. Society, 
Town Hall, on Wednesday the 26th August 1914 at 6 p.m. 
(S. T.) when Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jatnshedji Modi, B.A., 
Ph. D., President, occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

A letter dated 27th July 1914 from Sir James Frazer, Kt. in 
which he thanked the Society for its congratulations on his 
elevation to Knighthood and for electing him as one of its 
Honorary Members was placed before the meeting. 

Mr. S. S. Mehta then read his Paper on the following sub¬ 
ject 

“ Some Customary Rites as a preliminary to the Marriage 
Festivity among the Hindus.” 

A vote of thanks to the author of the Paper concluded the 
proceedings of the meeting. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Anthropologi¬ 
cal Society was held i-.t :ke rooms cf the B. B. R. A. Society, 
Town Hall, on Wednesday the 30th September 1914 at 6 p.m 
(S. T.) when Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi B.A., 
Ph D., President, occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
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The following Papers were then read :— 

1. “The Crocodile in Bengali Folklore and Cult,” by 

Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L, 

2. “ Note on a Rain-producing Ceremony among, the 

Arabs ” by Shams-ui-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi, B. A., Ph. D. 

A vote of thanks to the authors of the Papers concluded the 
proceedings of the meeting. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Anthropologi¬ 
cal 'Society was held in the rooms of the B. B. R. A. Society, 
Town Hall, on Wednesday the 2Sth October 1914 at 6 p.m. 
(S. T.) when Shams-iil-Uhna Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., 
Ph. D.. President occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The President diew the attention of the members to the 
address on “ the Reconstruction of the Fossil Human Skulls ” 
published in the Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland (Vol. XLIV, January to June 1914 
pp. 12-31) and said that it would serve a very useful purpose, 
if the Society would send to the Royal Institute some skulls 
that it had with it for further investigation by experts in 
England. 

The particulars of these skulls have been dealt with in the 
following numbers of our Society's Journals:— 

Vol II. No. 4. p. 201 (Part of a skull found in a grave 
near Aiibag.) 

Vol. IV. No. 6, p. 524 (Notes on two skulls Homo sapiens 
from upper India.) 
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Resolved that the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland • be asked if it would like to have for the 
purposes of investigation, a loan of the two skulls that the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay has in its possession and 
that if the Institute asked for the skulls, they might be sent. 

The following paper was then read • 

“ Birth Customs of the Telugus” by Rev. Sydney Nicholson. 

A vote of thanks to the author of the paper concluded the 
proceedings of the meeting. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting op the Anthropologi¬ 
cal Society was held in the rooms of the B. B. R. A. Society, 
Town Hall, on Wednesday the 25th November 1914 at 6 p.m. 
(S. T.) when Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., 
Ph. D., President, occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

J. T. 0. Barnard, Esq., C.I.E., M.R.A.S., Assistant Superin¬ 
tendent, N. E. Frontier (Burma) was duly elected a member of 
the Society. 

The following Paper was then read :— 

“ A Note on the worship of the Pipal tree in Bengal ” by 
Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

A vote of thanks to the author of the Paper concluded the 
proceedings of the meeting. 
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ASWATTHA OR TREE WORSHIP. 

By S. S. Mehta, Esq., B.A. 

( Read on 27th January 1915.) 

It was a custom among ancient people both of the East. and 
the West to worship Nature in some form or other. Life in 
Nature is most evidently progressive in the Vegetable kingdom, 
as forming a part of the so-called inanimate world. Man, con¬ 
sequently, must have taken to the worship of Stones and such 
other products of the Mineral kingdom along with trees and 
such other products of the vegetable world, as civilization 
began to grow by his aide. 

This becomes clear from a critical study of the ancient 
history of Greece. Artemis was a goddess of trees and vege¬ 
tables—the nut-tree goddess. She is also patroness of the wild 
beasts of the forest. Let us pause and ponder here. Man 
attributed protectors to lower animals and vegetable growths, 
neglecting at the same time the Mineral part of nature. 

But strikingly enough do we find “Erl Konig”—“Erl- 
king ”—a mythical character in modern German Literature, 
and with his myth is connected the Tree Worship of earlier 
times. 

Next, it will be worthwhile to turn to the material and ex¬ 
ternal objects of the popular Hebrew Religion :—It has been 
observed that: “ A stone pillar and an Altar where the animal 
was slaughtered ” wa3 essential on every occasion. Another 
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accompaniment of the Sanctuary would be the “ Sacred Tree ” 
—a “ Terebinth ” (Judges IX, 37) or, a “ Palm-Tree ” (Judges 
IV, 3) or, a “ Pomegrenate 

Again, “ in the cult and ritual of Rome, there are enshrined 
many Survivals of religious thoughts, prior to the development 
of the Roman attitude of mind 

Hence came into being Fetish Worship—Fetishism—the 
belief in the magic or divine power of inanimate objects. And 
that love gave birth to “Tree-Worship”, for instance:—(1) 
“ Ficus Ruminalis ” and the (2) “ capri ficus ” ; and the (3) 
“ Oak of Jippiter Feretrius —on which the Spolia Opima were 
hung, after the victory. 

Among the early Teutonic races, the well-known Northern 
Mythology speaks about the world-tree—Yggdrasil’s Ash— 
which sheltered all living beings. The description of this tree 
recalls that of a holy tree which stood besides the temple of 
“ Upsala ’’—hence Upas, and Upas tree. 

Talking finally but briefly of Hinduism in the ancient Vedic 
Era, we learn that the various implements of sacrifice are 
similarly personified and worshipped under the name of *' Vanas- 
pati ”——and “ Svaru ”——as deified and invoked. 
It is capable of being considered a survival of tree worship and 
comparable to the Semitic ashera (Rigveda, 3, 8 makes this 
point clear). 

Trees supplied many requisities of the daily life of man, and 
the usefulness was raised so high in dignity as to .be deified in 
the end. Westerners in early times used to do the same, in a 
large measure, as the Easterners. English Literature of the 
present day will afford us a sufficient storage to draw from; 
and before falling back upon Indian Literature, I shall try to 
make out the case of Tree-Worship from the former. Some of 
the trees had grown so popular and inspired such holiness— 
may be on account of their great utility—that the language 
itself subsequently inherited certain expressions that have been 
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preserved even to-day. For instance, Byron in his “ Childe 
Harold ”, sings :— 

“ Our life is a false nature—it is not the harmony of things— 
this hard decree, This uneradicable taint of sin, This boundless 
Upas, this all blasting tree—Whose root is Earth, whose leaves 
and branches be The Skies which rain their plagues on me like 
dew—Disease, death, bondage, all the woes we see—And worse, 
the woes we see not—which throb through the immedicable 
Soul with heart-aches ever new.” 

Now Byron calls this human Life a boundless “ Upas ”, all 
blasting tree ; but it is not the attribution of the same details 
that we find in the passage cited above as in the remarkable 
passage of the Bhagwad-Gita—as derived from many such 
passages of the leading Upanishads. In the first place we have 
to note the happy and striking resemblance between the Teutonic 
holy tree near the temple at Upsala, and the “ Asvattha ”— 
—tree of the Eastern Indians, no matter how Byron has 
in his verses confounded the idea of roots of the said tree as 
the Earth with that of the same as the Sky. First of all, then, 
we start with the Asvattha tree, and then try to identify it 
with its proper popular name of the present times. For this 
purpose, it will be better to advert to another famous writer, 
Carlyle, in the English Literature. He styles the Life—Tree 
as Ash Tree or Igdrasil, when he remarks :—“ I like, too, that 
representation they have of the Tree Igdrasil. All life is 
figured by them as a Tree. Igdrasil the Ash—Tree of Existence 
has its roots deep down in the kingdoms of Hela or Death ; its 
trunk reaches up heaven-high, spreads its boughs over the 
whole universe: it is the Tree of Existence. At the foot of it, 
in the Death kingdom, Sit Three Nornas, Fates—the past, 
present and future—watering its roots from the sacred well. 
Its boughs with their buddings and leafings—events, things 
suffered, things done, catastrophes—stretch through all lands 
and times. Is not every leaf of it a biography ? every fibre 
there an act or word ? Its boughs are histories of nations. The 
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rustle of it is the noise of human existence, onwards from of 
old. It grows there, the breath of human passion rustling 
through it—or storm-tost; the storm wind howling through it 
like the voice of all the gods. It is Igdrasil—The Tree of 
Existence. It is the past, the present and the future; 
What was done, what is doing, what will be done ; the infinite 
conjugation of the verb to do. Considering how human thing 
circulates, each inextricably in communion with all—how the 
word I speak to you to-day is borrowed not from Ulfila the 
Moesagoth only, but from all men since the first man began to 
speak—I find no similitude so true as this of a tree. Beautiful, 
altogether beautiful and great. The “ Machine of the Universe ” 
—alas, do but think of that in contrast ” 

This then is the Tree of Existence. The Hindu Asvattha 
Tree is no other than this; and it is on this account that it has 
been held so sacred. It is identified in our own days popularly 
with Pepple or ■'fir'll tree; and sometimes with Vad—q<, or 
Vat-Vriksha —m a ^—or c* 5 >*ll <*{,3 

I would, however, regard it as the same as Vat or Vad —3 s- 
in as much as the boughs and buds as well as leafings of the 
Vad-tree are converted into roots at a proper time—and phases 
and phenomena are manifest so far as to convert the root-cause 
into bud—and branch — effect. We need not lay any further 
emphasis upon the identity, before properly seeing through 
the drift of descriptions independently given by the holy 
writings of the Hindus in respect of the Asvattha. The 
Bhagwad Gita says :— 

II 

“ Crdliva mulamadhah sakkamasvattham prahuravyayam ; 
Chhandasi Yasya parnani yastam veda sa vedavit.” That 
tree is called Ahiattha which has its roots cast up, its boughs 
are down on the Earth, which has its leafings the knowledge 
of the Universe—Vedas—and he who recognizes it fully, is a 
real Scient —a cognizer of all. 
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Without taking up any other commentary to explain the 
sense fully, I shall only draw attention to the tree that has its 
branches in the Earth in the form of all the vast and varied 
existences. It is the spreading and multiplying of the main 
tree. Its roots are high up in heaven, meaning to say, the 
actions bear their fruits in the higher atmospheric regions and 
regions beyond, so far so that the enjoyment of wordly life 
is alone on the Earth. This is the Life-Tree. 

The Hindu was avowedly a keen and shrewd observer as 
well as a silent and sober reader of esoteric meaning of the 
movements of life, animate and inanimate. Soon as he saw 
the Vad-tree acting in this particular manner, he found a 
similarity with the movements of all Life ; and, consequently, 
held the tree sacred. It is not, then, worldly utility alone that 
assigned such a meaning to the Tad-tree ; or else, the cocoanut 
tree the Palm tree—should have been held the holiest of all. 

But, as yet, our Asvattha tree has to be decided as Tad or 
Pepple tree ; and for the present, it will not be unbecoming to 
leave it here, before we are able to collect further details for 
our data. 

The Arani——was a tree held holy by the pious sage 
in the Vedic Era, in as much as it yielded Fire, in no time. But 
everything has its day. In later times, when the production 
of fire became a comparatively easy task, the place of Arani 
was taken by £ami tree—or -uflv/ 5.13 As I have 

taken an opportunity of showing elsewhere, this Sami tree has 
fire concealed in it, in the same sense as fire lies embedded 
underneath the ocean—the submarine fire. 

||. In the time of Kalidas and later poets, the holy Asvat¬ 
tha was left undisturbed ; but gardening caught the fancy of 
the rich loving luxury; consequently, trees like Asoka 

and others became popular but not sacred. They were held 
dear only. Asoka, in its turn, however, did rise to the lower 
dignity of holiness, in so far that Sita was placed by Havana 
after abduction, under the sheltering umbrage of that t-ree. 
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Poetic convention, moreover, has paid some regard to Asoka 
and such other trees, as will be noticed from the following 
verse:— 

i 

5rrfr°ir *4 ^r^rrg; |i, &c. 

It was held by Poetic convention that the Asoka tree would 
fructify by means of a kick from a woman; the Tilaka and 
Kurabaka trees by a mere glance and an embrace respectively; 
the Priyangu creeper by the touch of a female ; the Bakula by 
means of being sprinkled over with a mouthful of an intoxi¬ 
cating liquor ; and so on. 

It is something like patting and stroking and fondling and 
embracing a dear and greatly beloved object that the treat¬ 
ment of plants and trees can bo considered as prevailing among 
the Hindus of early times ; and reminiscences of the same 
survive up to the present age of civilized life. Trees were not 
so much threatened to bear fruits with an axe raised above or 
against them in India, as they were among some people of 
early days in the West, who not only aimed blows but some¬ 
times even dealt blows upon trees. 

Agricultural products purely as such, were not regarded holy, 
although they wore most useful; and some of thorn were actually 
used as food by the primitive Aryans. Barley and wheat, the 
principal produce of the field, were also the principal articles 
of food. Vriki or rice came laterly to be used as such, and 
yet to none of these has religious hallowness been attached. 
In the Brihadaraayaka Upanishad, for instance, ten kinds of 
seeds are mentioned, viz., rice and ^barley—snf^-^P sesamum 
and kidney beans—RTF5<;rsrr: i millet and panic seed—I 
wheat—JTr^p I lentils—HFWT:—pulse and Vetches— 

I 

One or more of these might have given its name to the 
Standard of measurement among the people ; -but beyond that 
no sacrednes# was assigned to anyone. Some of them were 
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accepted as purified and capable of purifying other things; but 
the idea of holiness or worshipfulness must be discriminated 
from it, as denied to the articles of food as such. 

Above all, to the tree Asvattha has been given a peculiar 
popularity that is denied to others. It is not very safe to 
identify this tree with the Fig Tree, after having gone through 
the brief description given above. Falling back upon its Ety¬ 
mology, it can be gathered that h ’gfvc prim fiigrft 

meaning to say, that tree which does not stay long, not even 
till to-morrow, like the Salmali and other trees. It is so amen¬ 
able to change ; and hence its identity with the banyan tree. 
This Asvattha tree is otherwise known as Nandi Vriksha— 
or Gar-dhabhand— 

In the next place the or 34 Vat tree was worshipped by 
the Early Hindus ; and the 34 yiP-n'l —the last day of 

the 1 Ashadha month, dedicated to Savitri, who brought, 
by virtue of her vow of chastity, her husband back to life, and 
whose example is followed by the newly married woman among 
certain castes of the Hindus in the form of worshipping the 
Vat-tree on that day. 

I have never read of the Pepple tree except in a single soli, 
tary instance to which I shall advert later on as having been 
assigned such a high mark of dignity as to be raised to the rank 
of a deity for adoration and worship ; nor is any day fixed by 
the Hindu for its worship. Pepple, at the most, is not allowed 
to be rooted out, but has been declared by tradition alone to be 
reared and brought up with care, if and when in a natural way, 
it has happened to appear in or near a Hindu Home. It may 
be that the Pepple tree might have been known to possess some 
health-giving properties, like the Nimb tree; and we know it 
as a proved fact that the Nimb tree has certain wholesome 
medicinal properties. So that its growth is recommended by 
many writers on medicine. But never have I read among 

1 It is —the full moon day of the same month in 

certain places. 
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Sanskrit works any characteristic of holiness assigned to the 
one or the other. 

Prag-Vad— Ju’Utd 1 The enemy 

of Mar-demon, Sri Krishna was balanced equally against the 
leaf of a Vat-tree, Banyan tree, in Prayag—whatever may be the 
legendary significance of this portion of the verse, and with it 
the present attempt has not much to deal, still so much is 
certain that Vat-Vriksha was regarded as sanctifying and itself 
already sanctified. This is, then, the third factor to demons¬ 
trate the holiness of Vat Vriksha. 35 , 3 ' ojis Hence, seats for 
wayfarers and travellers is generally provided by charitably 
disposed persons. By means of masonry, work done with care 
and sometimes with artistic grace even in a forest. The Vad- 
tree is not grown near a house, for reasons unknown to us; 
probably it may be that that tree might have been some times 
in the past looked upon as the abode of Owls and such other 
omcnous birds and also as the haunt of ghosts and evil spirits 
of the air. 

Kadamba— fjOd—is another tree that has gained some 
celebrity on account of its being connected with Sri Krishna 
who climbed up the highest part of it situated as it was on the 
coast of the dark-watered Jumna, when he played pranks 
with the Gopis—the Shepherd, of the place bathing therein. 
But more than this, i.e., beyond celebrity it has not been cap¬ 
able of attaining to any rank of sanctity. Like Pepple, then, 
we oan safely dismiss this tree as not worth a longer attention 
or detention. Pepple, on the other hand came, no doubt, to 
be worshipped by childless couples among Hindus, who some¬ 
times used to worship the tree while aspiring for a child. 

Any how tree worship is as old as the primitive days of 
human life, when Nature worship came to be reduced to the 
worship of the Vegetable kingdom—a part of Nature. We 
need not here deal with the subject of worshipping “ Jowara”— 
since it has been already treated at the proper time. Tree- 
Worship is on old institution and continues to be still in vogue 
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in many parts of India. Some trees such as the Babul <nicp/\ 
and others are condemned as the abodes of Evil Spirits, and 
are not on any account grown in the garden. Mr. (now Sir) 
J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D., in his well-known work, “The 
Magic Art and Evolution of “ Kings ” —Vol. II, has stated 
that Tree-Worship was practised by all the Aryan races of 
Europe.” He says:—“ Among the Celts the Oak Worship of 
the Druids is familiar to every one, and their old word for a 
sanctuary soems to be identical in origin and meaning with 
the Latin Nemus, a grove or woodland glade, which still 
survives in the name of Nemi ”. 

Among the Germans of ancient times, it was actually 
provided by the Laws of the land that those that peeled the 
bark of a standing tree were to be regarded as Culprits ; and 
their navels were to be cut out and nailed to the part of the 
tree which he had peeled In fact, the punishment sanctioned 
for the deed was just as good as taking life for life—The life of 
a man for the life of a tree 

Among the ancient Greeks and Romans, Tree-Worship 
prevailed. “ In the Forum the busy centre of Roman life, the 
sacred Fig-tree of Romulus was worshipped down to the days 
of the Empire. ” 

Trees are regarded by the Savage as animate. The author 
of the book named above seem3 to consider trees as inanimate 
absolutely. But the sacred as well as classical and profane 
writings of the Hindus regard the sap as the Essence of Trees— 
which characterizes the iiving force or vitality of trees in general; 
and hence the soul is assigned to trees by their philosophy. 

It has been remarked that the ancient Stoic Philosopher who 
was a Vegetarian has written that :—“ Primitive men led an 
unhappy life, for their superstition did not stop at animals 
but extended even to plants ”. Again, it has been a long 
standing belief among some classes of Indians of N. America that 
every natural object has its spirit or its shade ; and to these 
shades some consideration nay respoct is duo. In East Africa, 
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many people believe that every tree, and especially every 
Cocoanut tree has its spirit; so that « the destruction of a 
cocoanut tree is regarded as equivalent to matricide, because 
that tree gives them life and nourishment, as a mother does her 
child ” ; and in Fiji, a man will never eat a cocoanut without 
first asking its leave :—“ May I eat you, my Chief ? ” In some 
places in America, souls are ascribed to trees, so that when 
an old tree has been blown down it is set up again, smeared 
with blood and decked with flags, so as to “ appease the soul 
of the tree Buddhist—monks, too, treat the tree as possessing 
a soul. In China also there is a strong belief in tree-pirits. 

There are, moreover, particular sorts of trees that are 
believed to be tenanted by spirits and consequently, sacrifices 
are actually offered to them and the omission of such a sacri¬ 
fice is capable of being punished with death in certain parts of 
Africa. Egyptians consider Sycamore-trees as simply divine, and 
pay homage to them by a short prayer frequently recited by 
them. In Syria, Afrioa and Patagonia, many occasions have 
been created for offering sacrifices to the Spirits of the same trees. 
It has been observed by Mr. D. C. J. Ibbetson in his “ Out¬ 
lines of Panjab Ethnography ”, P. 120, that:— “ among the 
Kangra mountains of the Panjab, a girl used to be annually 
sacrificed to an old Cedar-tree, the families of the village taking 
it in turn to supply the victim. On the Christmas Eve, it is 
still customary in some parts of Germany to gird fruit-trees 
with ropes of straw on which the sausages prepared for the 
festival have lain. 

Trees are supposed to be animate ; and also as a consequence, 
sensitive, i.e., capable of feeling wounds; hence, too, apologies 
are actually offered to them, while cutting them down or 
plucking out flowers and fruits from them, in many places cf 
Asia, Africa and America. 

In order to make certain trees bear fruits they are threatened; 
and as such they are not treated always with deference and 
respect. Here it is necessary to quote a few fines from 
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Dr. J. G. Frazer’s well-known book:— “ Near Jngra in Selan¬ 
gor there is a small grove of durian-trees and on a specially- 
chosen day the villagers used to assemble in it. Thereupon 
one of the local sorcerers would take a hatchet and deliver 
several shrewd blows on the trunk of the most barren of the 
trees saying:— “ Will you now bear fruit or not ? If you do not 
I shall fell you ”. On Christmas Eve, on the other hand, many a 
South Slavonian and Bulgarian peasant swings an axe threaten¬ 
ing against a barren fruit tree while another man standing 
by intercedes for the menaced tree ; and at Ueria, a village in 
Sicily, if a tree obstinately refuses to bear fruit, the owner 
pretends to hew it down. 

Trees are married to each other, in some places. Artificial 
fertilization of the Date-palm tree used-to take place in spring 
among the leathen of Harran and the Maoris. In India, too, 
marriages of trees are celebrated. If, for example, in the words 
of Dr. Frazer *' a Hindoo has planted a grove of mangoes, 
neither he nor his wife may taste of the fruit until he has formally 
married one of the trees as a bridegroom to a tree of a different 
sort, which grows near it in the grove. A family has been known 
to sell its golden and silver trinkets and to borrow all the 
money they could in order to marry a mangoe tree to a jasmine 
with due pomp and ceremony. According to another account 
of the ceremony, a branch of a “ Bar ” tree is brought and fixed 
near one of the mango trees in the grove to represent the Bar or 
Bridegroom, and both are wrapt round with the same piece of 
cloth by the owner of the grove and his wife. To complete the 
ceremony a Bamboo basket containing the bride’s belongings 
and dowry on a miniature scale is provided, and after the 
Brahman priest has done his part, vermilion, the emblem of a 
completed marriage, is applied to a mango as to a bride. 
Another plant which figures as a bride in Hindoo rites is the 
Tulsi or H )ly Basil (Ocymum sanctum). It is a small shrub 
not too big to be grown in a large flower pot. In spite of its 
humble appearance the shrub is pervaded by the essence of 
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Vishnu and his wife Laxmi and is itself worshipped daily as a 
deity. The plant is especiallj' a woman’s divinity being regarded 
as an embodiment of Vishnu’s wife Laxmi, or Rama’s wife as 
Sita or of Krishna’s wife Rukmini. Women worship it by 
walking round it and praying or offering flowers and rice to it 

The ceremony of marriage takes place in Kartik or November. 
“ In Western India they often bring an idol of the youthful 
Krishna in a gorgeous palanquin followed by a long train of 
attendants, to the house of a rich man to bo wedded to the Basil. 
In North. Western India this marriage of the plant to the 
Saiagrama a black fossil ammonite has to be performed before 
it is lawful to taste of the fruit of a new orchard. No well, again, 
is considered lucky until the Saiagrama has been solemnly 
wedded to the holy basil. The same marriage of the sacred 
fossil to the sacred plant is celebrated annually by the Rajah of 
Orcha at Ludhaura. A former Rajah used to spend a sum equal 
to about 30,000 £, being one fourth of his revenue, upon the 
ceremony In Kat Ilia wad, Gujarat and even Mali arasht lira 
Peppal tree is worshipped by many, but nob by all; but in 
Kathiawad, it is a rule among certain classes of Hindus to pour 
water at the roots of the tree on all those days that are dedicated 
to tho Manes of the departed Souls of ancestors, believing the 
tree to be the abode of Vishnu. Says Akha Bhakta, a poet of 
Gujarat of no small renown:— 

rill ‘MM, ml -MM, 

'liv'd vn ”>Mi ’-H'd 'di*} - 

Meaning to say thereby that, those householders will have 
all tho members of the family to follow suit that have trained 
their children according to tho old lino of conduct and made them 
move in the same old orthodox groove— viz., of plucking out 
a Tulsi-leaf and touching it as well as rubbing it against the 
body, of bathing in every pond and pool regarding it as a holy 
place of bath, and for a number of times of going round the 
peppal tree. 
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By Shajis-ul-Ulma Db. Jiyanji Jamshedji 
Modi, B.A., P!i., D. 

(Read on 25th February 1915.) 

While retiring from the Chair, following the precedents of 
introduction s°uie of my distinguished predecessors in 
office, I beg to deliver my Presidential 
address this evening. 

In the first place, I beg to tender my best thanks to the 
Society for having elected me to the chair during tho past year. 
It was a privilege, to be seated in the chair, worthily occupied 
by some of the distinguished scholars of our city and honoured 
bv distinguished anthropologists of our country like Sir Richard 
Temple, Sir Denzil Ibbetson, Sir Herbert Risley and others. 

In the second place, I beg to tender my homage of respect 
and esteem to the past occupants of the chair—to the memory 
of those who have gone to “ the bourne from which no traveller 
returns ” and to the living work of those, who, thanks to God, 
are still travelling within the bourne, where, we pray, they 
may still be able to travel and explore. Most of them have 
left behind them a tradition of good work both within the 
precincts of this society and outside. It is the inspiration 
derived from their memory and their work that has helped me to 
uphold, however humbly, that honoured tradition. Retiring 
from the chair of the President and reverting to my cherished 
post of the Secretary, which, before I was called to the chair, 
I had continuously held for about 15 years, I thank my learned 
friend, Mr. Rustam Pestonji Masani, for carrying on well my 
work as Secretary during the past year. 

Lastly, I beg to thank the past and the present members of 
the Council, who have, during all my connection with the 
Society, whether as a member of the Council, its Vice-President, 
Secretary and Treasurer, or President, always helped me with 
their advice and co-operation. 
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The subject 
the Address. 


of 


Associated as I am with the work of this Society from well- 
nigh its very foundation about 29 years 
ago, 1 feel special pleasure in delivering, 
this Presidential address. I propose to give 
you in this address an idea of the work, or of the line of work, 
which we have done, and of the work that still lies before us. 
In short, “ The Retrospect and the Prospect of the work of the 
Society ” may be taken as the theme of my address this evening. 


Our past 
and its apprecia¬ 
tion. 


We can look back with humble pride at the work done by 
work the Society in the past, and look forward 
with hope at the work that lies before us in 
the future. We have published, in all, about 
77 numbers (9 volumes, each of 8 numbers, and five numbers 
of the 10th volume) of the average of about 68 pages each. 
I note with pardonable pride, that out of these 77 numbers, 
about 4S have been published during my term as its Secretary. 
But numbers or quantity are no correct criterion for our work. 
One must judge from the quality. As to that quality, I will 
let a well-known literary critical Journal speak for us. The 
Acaiemy, while noticing our Silver Jubilee Memorial Volume, 
thus spoke of the Society’s work :— 


“ The Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay for 
1910 and the Silver Jubilee Memorial Number for 1911 reach 
us together. If Government officials in India are sometimes 
caught napping through want of knowledge of the people of 
the country, their manners, customs, peculiarities, etc., this 
voluntary society is at hand to supply information of a miscel¬ 
laneous and searching character. The society has an official 
Englishman as president, but the writers are nearly all natives 
of India, well-educated men who ought to be able to get at the 

correct facts, which they certainly can present in good style. 

The Silver Jubilee Number contains special contributions. The 
history of the society shows good work done for twenty-five 
years. The index of the papers read during the period and of 
the anthropological scraps ranges over the whole field of anthro- 
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pology, though from a perusal of the titles the merits of the 
papers cannot be gauged. The specimens in this number are 
varied and excellent, whether they deal with legal matters, 
ethnography, ancient engineering, superstitions, Hindu rites 
and marriage, or Totem theories. In such societies all classes 
of the community can meet freely, and interchange ideas to 
their mutual advantage.” 1 

Again, while noticing one of the numbers of our Journal, it said: 

“ The Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay for 
1911 and 1912 contains, as usual, various excellent papers. As 
an Indian Judge said, speaking on the study of Anthropology, 
‘ Our philologists, our anthropologists, our antiquarians are 

doing us practical service. We must understand the 

past aright to guide us now and build for the hereafter.’ Folk¬ 
lore, part of this subject, is ‘ the science which treats of the 
survival of archaic beliefs and customs in modern ages.’ ... .The 
papers of this Society should be more widely known.” 2 

I was glad to observe, with pardonable pride, that literary 
Journals like the Athenaeum and Academy, have, while noticing 
favourably my volume of “The Anthropological Papers” read 
before this Society and published and dedicated to the Society 
on the occasion of its Silver Jubilee, appreciated the work of 
our Society. The Athenceum, recommending the volume “to 
every scholarly student of India ” asked ‘‘ anthropologists in 
general” to “note this welcome, sign of the activity of their 
brethren of the Anthropological Society of Bombay.” 3 

The Academy under the heading of " Interesting Folklore ” 
said:— 

“Such associations, as the Anthropological Society of Bombay, 
justify their existence and perform a public service when 
their members add to the stock of common knowledge by such 
papers a3 are to be found collected in this volume. They 

1 The Academy of • th April 1912, pp. 429-30. 

2 The Academy of 19th October 1912, pp. 515-16. 

3 The Athenceum of 13th July 1912. pp. 43-44. 
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stipply a deficiency which undoubtedly oxists. In these days of 
pressure, few officials have time or strength for more than the 
disposal of current work; their knowledge, therefore, of the 
natives among whom they live and work is of a very superficial 
character ; native customs, their origins and effects, the motives 
which sway them, in a word, their life are a sealed book, and the 
ignorance may lead to administrative failures in such matters 
as famine, plague, sanitation, medical relief, education, etc., 
where the beliefs and sentiments of the masses cannot bo alto¬ 
gether disregarded. In such papers, experts and specialists 
can write freely and fully. Mr. Modi, an educated Parsee 
gentleman, and a prolific writer, has recorded in his essays 
such that would not otherwise be published of his countrymen, 
whose ancestors emigrated from Persia, fleeing from the Arab 
conquest in the eighth century, and settled in the Bombay 
Presidency. There is much to learn of Indian life from 
these papers which Mr. Modi should continue to write and 
publish.” 1 

Looking back to the past, we have every reason to be glad 
at the welcome we received in the start, in a 
Anthropology in conservative country like India, in contrast 
early times. with what similar movements in more 

advanced countries received. Anthropology, as a regularly 
studied science, is comparatively a science of recent growth. 
The Anthropological Society of England was founded in 1863, 
i.e., about 50 years ago. 

In early days, both the State and the Church looked with 
suspicion at the work of Anthropologists. The Government of 
France had opposed the attempt for the foundation of an 
Anthropological Society in Paris in 1846. So, the attempt was, 
at first, given up. At last, when it was founded in 1859, about 
four years before the foundation of the Society in England, the 
founder M. Broca “ was bound over to keep the discussions 


1 The Academy of 14th September 1913. 
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within legitimate and orthodox limits 1 ” and a police agent 
attended its meetings for two years to see that the condition 
of confining the discussion within orthodox limits was observed. 
They say that in Madrid, a similar attempt to found a Society 
was suppressed from similar fears which suspected that the 
subject of anthropology bore “ eruptive potentialities.” 2 

An example of the mistrust of the Church towards Anthropolo¬ 
gical matters in the last century, is presented by the case of 
James Cowles Prichard (1786-1848). “It is said that his 
father, when he observed the direction the investigations of 
his son were taking, enjoined him to write nothing which would 
tend to undermine the literal interpretation which was at that 
time given of the Scriptural account of the origin of man,” “ 
When Buffon, in the middle of the 18th century, delivered 
his lectures on Anthropological subjects, the Church in France 
raised a storm of protest against his views and he had to 
suppress some of his lectures. In 1816-18 when Sir William 
Lawrence (1783-1867) delivered his “ Lectures on Comparative 
Anatomy, Physiology, Zoology and the Natural History of 
Man,” he was charged ** with the unworthy design of propagating 
oDinions detrimental to society, and of endeavouring to enforce 
them for the purpose of loosening these restraints, in which the 
welfare of mankind depends.'' 4 Though at first, he strenuously 
opposed any interference with his independence of thought and 
speech, latterly he had to suppress the volumes of his lectures. 

Thanks to the tact, zeal and energy of our founder, the late 
Mr. Tyrrel Leith, and to the good sense of our people, however 
conservative, that our Society met no opposition either from 
the State or the Church. We find, that as far as our Society, 
is concerned, both the State and the Church have, latterly 


1 Dr. D. J. Cunningham'3 Presidents Address of 28th January 1908. 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Vol. XXXVIII, (Sew Series, Vol. XI), p. 11. 

2 Ibid. 3 Ibid, p. 28. i Ibid. p. 30. 

3 
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attempted to help it. Since 1912, the Government of Bombay, 
as representing the State, have begun to give us an Annual grant 
of Rs 500. We require no official recognition from any church, 
but we had several churchmen, both of the church of the West 
and of the East on our roll and one distinguished churchman of 
the West, Rev. Dr. Machickan, was our President for one year. 


Prof. Huxley is said to have predicted, about 47 years ago, in 
his Anthropological address 1 , that some of 
tached°to a, Anthro- the teachings and discoveries of Anlhropo- 
pology at present. logy, though thought to be shaking “ the 
foundations of the world ” at the time, would be taught in 
school 30 years thence. His prediction has turned out to be 
true and Anthropology is now taught in the Universities. Forty- 
seven years after the time of his address, we find, that even in 
our country, hopes are being entertained to introduce the study 
of Anthropology in our Universities. Sir Alfred Hopkins, the 
earned Vice-Chancellor of the Manchester University, who 
had been in our midst last year, as an expert to advise our local 
University, has referred to Anthropology in one of his Reports*, 
as one of the “important subjects” to be taught hereafter. 
Even our present Prime Minister is reported to have said 
that a knowledge of Anthropology “ must form part of the 
normal equipment of those who in the Consular, Indian, and 
Colonial services, have to carry on the work of the Empire, 
especially in its outlying parts.” s 


Last year, we had before us for consideration a letter of the 


The Representa¬ 
tion of the Royal 
Anthropolo gi c a I 
Institute of Eng¬ 
land. 


Council of the Royal Anthropological Insti¬ 
tute, dated 18th April 1913,to the Secretary 
of State for India, giving an expression to 
their views, on the subject of the Oriental 


Research Institute, which the Government of India proposes to 

1 Address before the British Association at Dublin, 1878. Vide Journal 
Anthropological Institute, New Series, Vol. XI, p. 11. 

! Report, dated London, 1st May 1914. Appendix IV, p. 3. 

* Presidential address of Prof. William Ridgeway (Journal oj the 
Anthropological Institute, New Series, Vol. XIII, p. 10.) 
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found. In that letter, the Council thus speaks of the import¬ 
ance of the study of Anthropology in that Institute. 

“ In the first place we have to represent that anthropology, 
not in the restricted sense of physical anthropology alone, but 
Li the broader significance of the science of the evolution of 
human culture and social organization, should be an integral 
feature of the studies of the Oriental Research Institute. My 

Council desire . to refer in passing to the 

importance of anthropological study from an administrative or 
political coint of view, and to its bearings on the difficult and 
peculiar problems which confront the Government of India at 
every turn. To discover, to discuss, and to deoide the nature 
and origin of the deep-seated differences of thought and 
mental perspective between Eastern and Western societies is 
a task of high importance and of great complexity, which seems 
possible of achievement only by the wide synthetic methods 
of modern Anthropological science by which the results won by 
workers in the domains of religion, archreology, history, art, 
linguistics and sociology are unified, classified and co-ordinated. 
As the writings of men like Sir Herbert Paisley, some time 
President of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Sir Alfred 
Lyall, and Sir George Grierson, demonstrate beyond a doubt, 
a comprehensive examination of present-day Indian conditions 
reveals the working of social ideas and ideals which have their 
origin in a low level of culture. Among the people of India 
to-day are preserved beliefs, customs, and institutions which 
testify to the vital intimacy of the relations between the 
higher and the lower forms of culture, and to the special 
importance of India as a field for anthropological research.” 

This movement was anticipated by the late Sir Herbert Rislev 
in his Presidential address before the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, wherein he said that the Treasury had appointed a 
Committee in 1907 to consider the organization of Oriental 
Studies in London. The Committee had then “laid stress upon 
the importance of studying the character, the religion, the 
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oustoms and the social organization of the various people who 
came under British rule.” This was then a right step in the 
direction of “ the recognition of the direct bearing of Anthro¬ 
pology in the widest sense on the administrative problems of 
the Empire.” By virtue of the Resolution of the Government 
of Bombay No. 3596, dated 4th December 1013, the subject 
was sent to us for opinion and we approved of the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Royal Anthropological Institute for a systematic 
study of Anthropology in our country. 


Our founder, the late Mr. Tyrrel Leith, had used his personal 

. ' influence and interested many in the work 

Membership. . 

Public Interest in of the Society. I remember one of its early 
thropology 6 ° f ^ sittings in the Town-Hall where a large 
number attended. During the second year 
(1887), the number of members was 331. On his death, it 
began to fall. I find, that as far as the work of our literary 
societies, such as the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, the Anthropological Society and others is concerned, 
there is a fall in the literary activity of Bombay. What is the 
cause ? Is it that the educated classes are so much overworked 
in their daily avocations as not to be able to attend one or two 
monthly meetings of these societies ? Perhaps that is so, to a small 
extent. But that does not seem to be the only cause. Perhaps, 
it is the number of Gymkhanas and Clubs that have arisen, 
of recent years, among us, that is the cause of this fall in the 
literary activity of the learned societies. If so, we may say to 
the seekers of pleasure, that our Society also offers a kind of 
pleasure. It is intellectual pleasure. I repeat here what I 
have said in my Paper on “ A Short History of the Society ” 
read on the occasion of the Society’s Silver Jubilee in 1912:— 


“ I owe a good deal of the pleasure of the last 25 years of my 
life to this Society. Not only have I enjoyed pleasure at its 
meetings, but have enjoyed it outside. With, what I may call, 
the Anthropological training which I have received at its meet¬ 
ings, the sphere of my studies and of my sympathies has been 
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enlarged. I enjoy my morning walks, whenever I happen to go 
out of Bombay' on holidays or otherwise, better than before. 
The sight of peculiar customs, manners and things draws me, 
and the spirit of inquisitiveness imbibed in the Society makes 
me enjoy a talk with, and the company of, people of all classes. 
Even in Bombay, familiar sights of the observation of formal 
customs and manners do not bore me, but set my mind think¬ 
ing. For example, take the marriage cei'emonies of the Parsecs. 
Though my attendance at the marriage gatherings is very fre¬ 
quent, the ceremonies and customs observed, though so often 
seen, are not without giving me the pleasure of some pleasant 
Anthropological thoughts.” 1 

So, I beg to assure those who are outside of our Society and 
who are inclined towards intellectual pleasure that their atten¬ 
dance at our meetings will not be wearisome. They will hear 
many an interesting thing about the manners, customs, and 
beliefs of the various classes of this vast country which will 
give them pleasant food for many a pleasant thought. 

The Anthropological Society of England also had to pass 
through some vicissitudes in the matter of their number. Four 
years after its foundation in 1863, its number was 706. Prof. 
Huxley attributed the popularity of the Society in the early days 
to “ the innate bellicose instincts of man, and to the splendid 
opportunity aSorded by Anthropology for indulging these pro¬ 
pensities.” As Dr. Cunningham says, the talk in that Society 
“ was of a distinctly volcanic character. Politics and religion 
were not excluded from its debates.” Let us enlarge our roll 
of membership, not by giving food to “ bellicose instincts,” but 
by other means which could appeal to the pieceful instincts 
seeking both for pleasure and knowledge. 

The large number of members, in the Anthropological Society 
of England, for which Huxley had expressed his pleasure and 
which he had attributed to the “ bellicose spirit ” of mankind, 

1 Silver Jubilee Memorial Volume of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay, 1011, pp. 3-3. 
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has dwindled, and in January 1839 r the then-President 
Mr. F. W. Rudler, in his Presidential address 1 at the 
Annual meeting, expressed his regret at the poverty of the 
members of the Society. He said that out of the 3 or 4 
hundred million inhabitants of the British Empire, only about 
300 joined the Society. If one has to complain for a paucity 
of members in a country, far advanced in education, like 
England, it may be supposed that we, in India, need not 
complain for our 60 or 70 members. 

Mr. Rudler attributes the paucity of numbers to “ two 
opposite reasons—some holding that our studies are too specia¬ 
lised, and others that they are not specialised enough. The 
one set regards Anthropology as a formidable branch of biology 
—its very name a stumbling block—representing a science to 
be comprehended only by those who have had the advantage 
of special training ; whilst the other group regards Anthro¬ 
pology as an incoherent assemblage of odds and ends of know¬ 
ledge, not yet sufficiently systematized to rank as a distinct 
seience. The popular mind seems, in fact, to be in rather a 
nebulous state as to what is, and what is not, Anthropology. 

In order to clear the “ nebulous state ” of mind referred to 
by Mr. Rudler, and in order to have a 

ofthe B field look into tke P ast work of our Society and 

ttropology in gene- an 0 ut-look into the work that lies before it, 
let us briefly survey the field of Anthropo¬ 
logy according to the modem requirements or views. 

Biology is the science of life in general. Botany is the 
science of life in plants. Zoology is the science of life in animals. 
Anthropology is “ the highest department of the science of life.” 
It is the science of man. It inquires into the natural history 
of man. It aims at a scientific study of man—man considered 
in his entire nature, physical, intellectual and moral. As 

1 Journal of the Ant\roj>ologi»al Institute, New Serie*, Vol. I, p. 314. 

* Ibid, p. 314. 
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such, it presents various questions for study and inquiry. It 
comprises “ all the elements of a comprehensive monograph on 
mankind.” From these points of view, various questions 
present themselves before us for inquiry. 

Some of the principal questions are :— 

1 Whence came Man ? Did he grow or was he made ? 

These questions are a varied form of a question like 
this : “ What is the Origin of Man and the Origin of 
the World”? 

2 How long has Man existed ? 

3 How did Man live in former days ? 

4 Did Man always possess his present knowledge of arts 

and handicrafts or did he acquire these arts ?] 

5 How did the institution of Family evolve ? Was there 

community of wives at first or marriage ? 

6 Are the characters, acquired by parents during their 

life-time, transmissible to the offspring ? 

7 What influence does environment exert in modifying 

the bodily characters of an individual ? 

8 Is the origin of mankind single or multiple ? 

9 Did the original Man go erect or on all fours ? 

10 If all men are descended from one pair—the first Adam 
and Eve—how do we account for the variety of the 
colours, some being white and others black ? Why the 
variety in their hair, some being straight-haired and 
others curly-haired ? Why the variety in their face, 
some possessing protuberant jaws and others bearing 
faces lying entirely under the shelter of the forehead ? 


Division of An¬ 
thropology. 


This variety of questions has divided 
this many-sided science of Anthropology 


into two principal branches. 


1. Physical Anthropology. 


2. Cultural Anthropology. 
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Broadly speaking, Physical Anthropology treats of man from 

Physical Anthro- a biological point of view. It looks to his 
pology- anatomy, physiology, his form and feature 

and such other “ phases of his physical being.” So, Physical 
Anthropology is subdivided into various divisions, which 
“ cover the field of what Man is in all that concerns his physical 
being.” The following are the principal divisions - 

1. Anthropogemy, which looks into the Origin of Man and 
into the conditions of his primitive existence. It looks to his 
geological history and zoological descent or his connection with, 
or resemblance to, lower forms of animal life. 

2. Biology or the science of life, which includes anatomy, 
anthropometry, pathology or the science of the nature of disease, 
physiology or the science which treats of the functions of man’s 
different parts or organs, and such other sciences. 

3. Ethnology, or the science which treats of the different 
natural families or races of man. It includes the migration 
of races, the principles and causes of racial differentiation 
and their different characteristics. The term Ethnology includes 
in itself Ethnology proper and Ethnography. Ethnology 
proper is the combined study of all aggregations of men, but 
Ethnography, as its branch, is the study of particular aggrega¬ 
tions of men. 

4. Psychology which treats of “ the phenomena of the human 
mind and its processes, the organic basis of thought.” In this 
subdivision, the word Psychology is distinguished from its 
general broad sense of the science of human soul (psyche). It 
treats specially of the organic basis. 

As pointed out by Dr. Cunningham, Man’s physical qualities 

„ u , _ connect him with the brute but his cultural 

tional Anthropo- works distinguish him from the brute and 
logy ' rather associate him with the angelic or the 

Divine. So, cultural anthropology, also spoken of as func¬ 
tional anthropology, embraces the whole sphere of man’s work. 
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whether manual or mental, intellectual or moral. While 
Physical anthropology treats of Man as he is, cultural 
anthropology treats of Man as what he does. As such, it is 
divided into the following branches:— 

1. Archaeology (lit. discourse of the ancients), which 
describes all human work of geological and prehistoric times 
and looks into the conditions of life in those remote times. 

2. History, which narrates the progress of man during his¬ 
toric times, based on the authority of tradition and written 
records. In this connection, ‘‘ it is the history not of particular 
men but of mankind which is history proper. It is not as 
exponents of the age but as exceptions to it that great men 
have their real importance and value in history.” The written 
records of history include the records brought to light by spade 
work. As MaxMuller said “ the history of the whole world has 
been advanced of late by the spade rather than by the pen.” 

If one were to look to Cultural anthropology, and to History 
as one of its divisions from a practical point of view, he must 
remember the words of Edmund Burke that “ People will not 
look forward to posterity who never look backward to their 
ancestors.” History is “ civil theology of Divine Providence.” 
Herodotus, the father of History, is also spoken of now as the 
father of Anthropology, because his history of the ancients 
treats of their culture in general and serves as a helpmate for 
the study of their Cultural anthropology. 

3. Glossology, which treats of all modes of expressing 
thought, whether by language or otherwise, e.g., by gestures. 

4. Technology (lit. discourse on arts), which treats of the 
knowledge of all kinds of materials, tools and instruments, 
which mankind has from time to time discovered and employed 
to supply their wants. 

5. Estheotology (discourse on the Beautiful), which treats 
of the taste for all kinds of decorative art, and points out man's 
desire for what is beautiful in Art. It treats of all fine arts. 


4 
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6. Natural Science, which treats of the ideas and theories 
whereby Man explains the phenomena of Nature. 

7. Philosophy, which treats of the ideas and theories, where¬ 
by Man explains the phenomena of Life. 

8. Social Anthropology, which is the study of Man in 
Society. It is “the embryology of human thought and 
institutions.” Most of the customs and manners of the 
modern men of higher culture are the survivals or, as it wore, 
the fossils of the beliefs and customs of the ancients who are 
taken to be less civilized than the moderns. 

9. Religion, which treats of the relation of Man to his 
Maker and to the surrounding world. It includes the broad 
question of the ideas of Man in regard to spiritual life. It 
includes all questions of belief in life after death, of religious 
customs and ceremonies and even of real or so-called supersti¬ 
tions. 

Our society, has worked pretty well in the field of Cultural 

Our Society’s anthropology. For details, I would refer our 
post work. Further members and students interest ed in the sub- 
Physica^ eqUire< An- ject to my Paper, on “ A Short History of 
thropology. the Anthropological Society of Bombay’' 

published in our Silver Jubilee Volume (1911, pp. 1-60), 
wherein, with the assistance of my then assistant, Mr. Furdunji 
Maneckji Pavri, I have given a rather exhaustive Index of the 
subjects treated in our Journal during its existence of 25 years. 

Our journals have a number of papers on some of the different 
branches of Physical anthropology, though not many. We 
have, as yet, very few means and materials and no workers 
for doing anything worth-mentioning. We are entirely depen¬ 
dent upon, and indebted to, the West for the cultivation of this 
branch. Among the various branches of this division, the one 
which requires some further study and work in this vast 
country of various races i3 Anthropometry. Anthropometry 
includes Craniology, which is that branch of it which studies 
the forms of skulls to determine the different races of mankind. 
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Camper was the first scientist to devise a craniometrical system. 
Eo was a painter. He first studied the facial characteristics. 
Ee studied the paintings of the Ear tern Magi, and found, that 
though painted black, they were not negroes. They were 
coloured as negroes but they had the features of Europeans. 
So, he began to attain “accuracy in the delineation of the 
facia'- characteristics of the diSerent races and devised a cranio- 
metrical system.’ 1 Eis predecessors in the line followed the 
appearance of what is technically known as “ Norma Verti- 
culis,” i. e., the outline which they (the skulls), present when 
viewed from above. But he followed the measurement of “ the 
facial angle.” This angle was formed “ by drawing a line from 
the aperture of the ear to the base of the nose (subnasal point) 
and another from the line of juuction of the lips (or in case 
of the skull from the front of the incisor teeth) to the most 

prominent part of the forehead.The two extremes 

of the facial angle in man are 70° to 100’—from the Negro to 
the Grecian antique; make it under 70° and you describe an 
Orang or an Ape; lessen it still more and you have the head of 
a dog.” 2 

A few years ago, an officer interested in ethnographical 
work in the Northern Frontiers of our country wanted to 
ascertain, if a certain tribe there was of the Iranian stock, to 
which the Parsees belonged. For that purpose, he wrote to 
me to inquire about the Anthropometric measurements of the 
Parsees. I found that none were ever taken here. Thus, 
materials were wanted to make further inquiries in ethno¬ 
graphical matters. 

For the purpose of a good deal of work in Physical Anthro- 

Sorne knowledge P ol °gy> fchou g h forms a technical divi- 
of Cultural Anthro- sion of its own, a knowledge of one branch 
for work in^Physi- or another of Cultural Anthropology is 
eal Anthropology. necessary at times. For example, take 
Craniology which, as said above, forms a branch of Physical 

1 Journal of the Anthropological Institute,) New Series, Vol. XI. 
p. 19. Dr. Cunningham’s Presidential Address. a Ibid. 
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Anthropology. In the matter of the study of racial distinctions 
which it helps, the knowledge of native customs and manners, 
the study of which belongs to Cultural Anthropology, is 
necessary. In this country, the Indian dais or mid wives, 
occasionally shape the heads of newly-born infants, if they are 
thought to be of some abnormal growth. In this work of 
shaping, there may be cases of, what may be called, ignorant 
over-shaping. So, the scientific men who deal with the 
measurements of heads must pause twice before coming to any 
sudden conclusion from the examination of one or two heads. 
It is not so only in India. In other countries also, artificial 
means are resorted to, for giving particular shapes to the 
different parts of the body. Vesalius is said to have been the 
first to place “ the study of the structure of man on the solid 
foundation of direct observation.” 1 In noting certain racial 
distinctions, he remarked: “ It appears that most nations have 
something peculiar in the shape of the head. The crania of the 
Genoese and, still more remarkable, those of the Greeks and the 
Turks are globular in form. This shape which they esteem 
elegant and well adapted to their practice of enveloping the 
head in the folds of their turbans, is often produced by the 
midwives at the solicitation of the mother.” 

A peculiar instance of customs varying the conditions of 
men’s bodies is supplied by what Herodotus says of the skulls 
of those killed in the battle on the Pelusiac mouth of the Nile 
between the Egyptians under Psammenitus, the son of Amasis, 
and the Persians, under Cambyses. Herodotus a says: 

“ On the field where this battle was fought I saw a very 
wonderful thing which the natives pointed out to me. The 
bones of the slain lie scattered upon the field in two lots, those 
of the Persians in one place by themselves, as the bodies lay 
at the first—those of the Egyptians in another place apart from 
them: if, then, you strike the Persian skulls, even with a 

i Dr. Cunningham’s Presidential Address. Journal Anthropological 
Institute N. S. Vol. XI, p. 15. 

> Herodotus, Bk. ID,. 12, Rawlinson’s Herodotus, Vol. II, pp. 404-5; 
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pebble, they are so weak, that you break a hole in them; but 
the Egyptian skulls are so strong, that you may smite them 
with a stone and you will scarcely break them in. They gave 
me the following reason for this difference, which seemed to mo 
likely enough:—The Egyptians (they said) from early child¬ 
hood have the head shaved, and so by the action of the sun 
the skull becomes thick and hard. The same cause prevents 
baldness in Egypt, where you see fewer bald men than in any 
other land. Such, then, is the reason why tho skulls of the 
Egyptians are so strong. The Persians, on the other hand, have 
feeble skulls, because they keep themselves shaded from the 
first, wearing turbans upon their heads. What I have here 
mentioned I saw with my own eyes, and I observed also the 
like at Papremis, in the case of the Persians, who were killed 
with Achtemenes, the son of Darius, by Inarus the Lybiaa ” 

This story shows that the custom of the ancient Persians to 
go always with covered heads, and that of the Egyptians with 
shaved heads, had an effect upon thier skulls. So, a scientist, 
not knowing this custom would, from a mere examination of 
tho skulls, may be driven to a conclusion other than that 
warranted by the custom of the country. 1 


1 The above custom of the ancient Persians is followed, oven now, by 
their modem descendants, tho Parseea One always sees a Parses, with 
the exceptions of those who have now taken to European costume, even 
at home with his head duly covered. Later Parsee books speak of going 
bare-headed as a sin. About forty years ago, when a Parsee Professor at 
the Grant Medical College delivered his lectures bare-headed, there was 
an uproar against him in some Parsee papers. 

A devout Parsee, while saying his prayer, would not only keep bia 
head covered with a skull-cap, but would, in addition, like to put on his 
turban. If not a turban, he would at least like to put on a kerchief on 
his head as a substitute for a turban. If during the recital, his 
head-dress, accidentally drops, his prayer is vitiated and he has to 
perform the kustl-padydb again and begin his unfinished prayer again. 
The head-cover has come to play such an important part,that for a priest 
who is officiating at the inner liturgical services of the religion, and 
who is therefore qualified with the Barashnum (a particular ceremony 
requiring a ten days’ retreat with certain prayers), even the accidental 
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As said above, it is in the branch of Cultural Anthropology 
that our Society has worked much, and has, 
woTk^n'the 0 branch as said by the Academy in one of its issues, 
of Cultural Anthro- “■ (j one well.” For those who may be in the 
poiogy* 

above-referred-to “nebulous state” of 
mind about our work, I beg to say, that though we aim at the 
scientific knowledge of man, both physical and cultural, past 
and present, our work is more in the line of comparatively the 
less technical branch, viz., the cultural branch, which, as said by 
Mr. Rudler presents, “ a popular, fascinating, and readily-ap- 
proachable study.” 1 

As said by Camper “ next to the pleasure of discovering a 
truth, was the pleasure of spreading it abroad.” 2 So, next to the 
pleasure of acquiring knowledge, we must have the pleasure of 
spreading that knowledge. We want therefore more members, 
if not as actual workers and contributors, at least as hearers 
of our papers and as readers of our journals. The knowledge 
acquired by them in the Society and spread by them outside 
it, will not be without its advantage. 

After a look into the past, one may have a look-out, or an out- 

„ ,. . look for some work in the future. I beg 

Some subjeota 0 

requiring further to submit a few subjects for such an out¬ 
work and inquiry. j 00 [j w ;th a f ew remar ks here and there, as to 
what is already done in the matter in the Anthropological world. 

fall of his turban from his hoad disqualifies him from further priestly 
work, until he goes through the Barastinum again. Cf. A similar custom 
among the Flamines of Jupiter. “ Sulpioius when the tuft of his head 
fell off accidentally was deposed from his sacred oSice.” (Article on Hats 
and Caps in Good Words of June 1893. p. 3S9). 

With the question of a covered head, goes the question of the growth 
of hair. A Parsee priest is expected not to be bald and hairless. He 
must keep a beard. He must not shave. If he has to remove the hair 
occasionally, he may cut them with a scissor but not shave, which 
practice amounts to this that he must always have some growth of hair 
on his head. An initiate for the Priesthood (Navar) must have over 
his head the growth of at least one month’s hair before he oSers him¬ 
self for initiation. 

When a dead body is covered with a shroud, the head is the first part 
of the body that is covered. 

1 Journal of the Anthropological Institute, New series, Vol. I, p. 315. 

2 Ibid Vol. XI, p. 17. 
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The following are some of such subjects :— 

1. Further collection of Anthropological materials. 

2. Mythology. 

3. The Aryan question. 

4. The setting of Customs and Beliefs in their proper 

position and light. 

5. The question of what is a Nation. 

6. Colour and Culture. 

7. The Non-transmissibility of acquired character. 

8. The knowledge of Physical Anthropology and Cultural 

Anthropology mutually helping each other. 

9. Question of the Handicrafts, Habitation, Food, etc. of 

Man. 

The most important branch of Cultural Anthropology, that 

. . anpeals most to us here, is what is known as 

1 Importance of 

en early collection * ‘ Social Anthropology. In India, there is 
of materials. a vride field for us for a collection of mate¬ 

rials for this branch. As said above, some regard Anthropology 
“ as an incoherent assemblage of odds and ends of knowledge, 
not yet sufficiently systematised to rank as a distinct science.” 
Well, that view wa3 partially true at one time, and is, even now, 
true to a certain extent. As a matter of course, that must be 
so. Some must collect materials from which others may systema¬ 
tise. From the very nature of the present state of the science, 
the collectors of materials must form a large number and the 
systematises a small number. A careful'collection of mate¬ 
rials, made after a good deal of inquiry, examination, and even 
cross-examination, is not an easy task and is not without its 
adequate value. Well-sifted materials supply good basis to 
the systematiscr for his theories. 

A good deal of the work of our Society has been in the direc¬ 
tion of the collection of Anthropological materials or data,but our 
Journals show many an attempt to systematise and to theorize. 
In a vast country like India, which is being very rapidly revo- 
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lutionized in the matter of its customs, manners and beliefs by 
the spread of the Railway and the telegraph, and of motor-ears 
and motor-cycles in its distant comers, the necessity of soon 
collecting the materials, before they are destroyed by the above 
and other agencies, is great and urgent. Even if our Society has 
done nothing else, and even if it does nothing else for some 
time, still it3 work of collection will be considered to be “ good 
work.” Mr. Rudler in his Presidential address of 1899 before 
the Anthropological Society of England said, “The pressing 
necessity of instituting careful anthropological researches 
among uncultured peoples is every day becoming more evident. 
By contact with the missionary, the merchant, and the miner, 
these peoples are rapidly losing their primitive condition, and 
our opportunities of observation are consequently becoming 
more and more contracted. While rejoicing at the progress of 
civilization, the anthropologist feels that the dark places of the 
earth are precisely those places most likely to throw light upon 
many problems of the prehistoric past.” 1 What Mr. Rudler 
says of the uncultured tribes of Africa and America is also 
true of the uncultured tribes and even of some of the semi- 
cultured and fully-cultured tribes and communities of India. 
Even a cultured community is not free from some kinds of 
superstitions. These must be collected and examined. It 
is their customs which require greater attention. The study 
of their origin and evolution helps to shed a good deal of light 
upon many a problem of the past. 

In a country like India, a country of several creeds and 
castes, a country ruled by an alien race, the study and know¬ 
ledge of the customs of the people are to a certain extent 
essential for the rulers. Some of their customs, however crude 
they may appear to the eye of a Westerner, have, for generations, 
worked for good government, parental discipline, fraternal feel¬ 
ings, sanitary ordinances, etc. We will not, and cannot, keep 
away the civilizing influences of the Missionary, the Merchant 


1 Journal of the Anthropological Institute, New series, VoL I, p. 321. 
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and the Miner from our country, but before they destroy 
we must collect, group and register a good deal of what they 
destroy. Otherwise, we will be losing a good deal of the 
materials for Cultural Anthropology of the kind which Sir 
James Frazer has grouped and systematized and of which 
a good deal still remains to be grouped and systematized. Far 
be it from me to say anything against the Missionaries who 
have done a good deal for the good of India, but it may 
be said for the guidance of some of them who are over-zealous 
and over-anxious, that they may do nothing in the line of 
destruction before they replace it by construction. A hasty 
and careless removal of good old beliefs with a view to replace 
them by unsuitable brand new movements or ideas gives a 
shock to the foundation of faith and brings the followers 
between the two stools to the ground. 

The subject of the collection of materials reminds us of 
Prof. Frazer, the that well-known Anthropologist, who may 
ueral of^thTopo- ver ? P r0 P erl y be called the great Collector- 
logical materials. general of Anthropological materials. One of 
the events in the Anthropological world of the last year was the 
Knighthood conferred upon Prof. Frazer, the renowned author 
of the monumental work of the Golden Bough. Among the 
number of congratulations received by that learned Anthropo¬ 
logist, there was one sent by our Society as resolved at its meeting 
of 24th June 1914. Our Society has also enrolled him as an 
Honorary Member and subscribed its small mite to the Memorial 
Fund started in his honour. The work of Sir James Frazer is 
such as should appeal to us, as most of our work should appeal 
to him. His lifelong work is in the line of Cultural Anthro¬ 
pology, the branch in which we are principally working. 
Anthropological theories vary. Some theories are overthrown 
and others replace them. Anthropologists 
SupersUtionB^sug- differ in their conclusions. So, some may 

gested by Sir James differ from Sir James Frazer’s conclusions. 
Frazer’s Works. 

But his chief merit lies in his giving to 
posterity a rich collection and grouping of materials—the result 

5 
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of a life-long patient work. What the Athenffium has said of a 
line of thoughts suggested by his “ Psyche’s task, a Discourse con¬ 
cerning the influence of superstitions on the growth of Institu¬ 
tions ” suggests to us one of the lines in which our Society 
may work still more and more, viz., the Collection of Indian 
superstitions. It said that the point of his book was: “ Absurd 
as the superstitions of the savage may be when considered in 
themselves, they have in many ways wrought useful service for 
mankind. Utterly fantastic as they are from the stand point 
of theory, they have often proved in practice to be highly bene¬ 
ficial.” 1 For example, “ the doctrine of the divine right of 
kings has made for good government in the past.” 2 Some 
social institutions of several tribes are based on superstitions, 
which so far have their advantages. 

The civilization and advancement of mankind has rested 
upon— 

(а) Respect for Government. 

(б) Respect for Private'property. 

(c) Respect for Marriage. 

(d) Respect for Human life. 

(a) As pointed out by Prof. Frazer, in some of the uncivilized 
tribes of Africa the respect of the people for all these is based on 
their superstitious beliefs. For example, the Malanasian tribe 
believes that their chiefs possess some power derived from the 
supernatural power of some spirits or ghosts. It is this 
superstitious belief that leads them to respect the authority of 
the Government of their chiefs. The belief of some English 
men in the last century that scrofula, which was called the 
“ king's disease,” could be cured by the touch of the king, is a 
remnant of a similar belief. It i3 believed that Johnson was 
cured by this remedy. The belief of the Scots during the last 
century that the arrival of the Chief of the Macleods in Dunuegal 

1 The Alhenteum of 17th January 1914, No. 4499, p. S4. 

•Ib id. 
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was accompanied by a “ plentiful catch of the herring ” was 
also a remnant of a similar belief.” 

(6) In the case of respect for private property, the super¬ 
stitious belief of the uncultured tribes associated a kind of curse 
with property. One who misappropriated another’s property 
was sure to meet with the dire results of the curse. That belief 
led him to look with respect towards others’ properties. The 
Achsemenian king Darius, in one of his inscriptions, implores a 
curse upon those who meddled with his property—his inscrip¬ 
tions—and destroyed them. The curse included that of being 
childless which was one of the worst curses among the ancient 
Iranians, the next being that of being horseless. 1 The supersti¬ 
tious fear of such curses may be taken to have served in those 
times the purpose of a modern Monument Act. None dared 
to meddle with his inscriptions, as long as he understood the 
curse. 

(c) It was not an Act of Legislature which considered adul¬ 
tery as a crime, that made some of the rude uncultured tribes 
respect the bond of marriage, but it was the belief of a religious 
sin that made them respeot it. 

(d) It was the belief in the ghost of the murdered man 
revenging the murder, that made some uncultured tribesmen 
respect the life of others and not the fear of a punishment 
according to any Penal Code. 

The collection and the systematization of superstitions present 
a good field of work. While travelling in Europe in 1888, 
I was struck with the similarity of some of our Indian super¬ 
stitions with those of Europe and I have embodied my notes in 
a Paper before our Society. 2 


1 Cf. Ya ? na XI, 1.2. 

2 Vide my Paper on “A Pew Superstitions common to Europe and 
India," Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Y ol. If, No. 3, 
pp. 161-71. Vide my Anthropological Papers, pp. 23-33. 
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While speaking of Anthropological materials existing in India, 

, , I am reminded of Prof. W. Ridgeway’s first 

Anthropology ^ 

and the Indian Presidential address 1 from the chair of the 

Classics. Anthropological Institute wherein he took 

as his theme, the subject of “ The Relation of Anthropology to 
Classical Studies.” Scholars in the West have attended in 
various ways to the subject from the point of view of 
the Western classics. For example, we have excellent recent 
books like “ Anthropology and the Classics ” edited by Mr. R. 
R. Marett, containing six papers by different scholars, and 
“ The Anthropology of the Greeks ” by Mr. E. E. Sykes. Again 
“ The Anthropological History of Europe ” by Dr. John Beddoe, 
which begins with the Aryan question and the question of the 
variation of type is an interesting book, though not mainly con¬ 
nected with the ancient classics. We have now a Classical 
Association in our city and I hope its members would 
occasionally give us Papers on Anthropological materials 
gathered by them in their study of the classics. What I beg 
to suggest is, that some Indian scholars can well handle the 
subject from the point of view of Eastern classics. Anthro¬ 
pology of the Vedas, Anthropology of the Purans, and such 
other Papers or Essays will be a valuable addition to our An¬ 
thropological literature. A Parsee can well take up subjects 
like the Anthropology of the Avesta, the Anthropology of the 
Ancient Iranians and the Anthropology of Firdousi. Rev. 
Dr. Casartelli has a section on Iranian Anthropogeny 2 in 
his book of the Religious Philosophy of the Sassanian times; 
but the whole subject can be well amplified and worked out 
for an exhaustive paper. 


* Journal of the Anthropological Institute, New Series, VoL XII 
pp. 10 et seq. 

* La Philosophic religieuse du MazdHsme sous les Sassanides, Chap. V, 
Sec. 1. For its translation vide, “ The Philosophy of the Mazdayasnian 
Religion tinder the Sassanids" by Firoz Jamaspji Dastur Jaznaap 
Asa (1889), p 129. 
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All countries and nations have their mythology. Our country 


2. The study of 
Mythology. The 
Anthropo 1 o g i o a 1 
Mythologists and 
the Philological 
Mythologists. 


is replete with it and our Society may have 
this subject as a good field for further work 
and inquiry. Prof. MaxMuller said that 
** what we call mythology, even in its reli¬ 
gious aspect, so far from being irrational, 


was originally the most rational view of the world, was in 


fact the only possible philosophy, though clothed as yet in very 


helpless language.” 1 In their religious aspeot, myths, as reli¬ 
gious symbols, have appealed for good to millions of people for 
hundreds of ages. 


Mr. Dill says on this subject: ‘‘ Plato sought an image of the 
Infinite God in the Sun (Republic Bk. VI, p. 608; cf. Hellenica, 
p. 176). Common worshippers adore it under the names of 
Jupiter, Apollo, Isis or Mithra. The Great Reality can by any 
human soul be only dimly conceived, and expressed only in a 
rude fragmentary way. We see the Divine One in the religious 
myths as ‘through a glass darkly.’ Yet, if we purge mythology 
of the gross fancies of rude ages, the myths may be used as * 
consecrated language of devotion. They are only faint shadows 
of the Infiuite One, from which we are separated by an 
inpassable gulf; yet they represent the collective thought and 
feeling of the past about God. They are only symbols; but a 
religious symbol is doubly sacred when it has ministered to 
the devotion of many generations ” * 

As to the source of mythology, there are two classes 
of mythologists, the Anthropological Mythologists and the 
Philological Mythologists. MaxMuller, who was a Philological 
Mythologist said, that language is that source ; but his opponents, 
the Anthropologists, say, that mythology represents the survival 
of an old stage of thought and it is not caused by language. 


1 “Contributions to the Science of Mythology,’’ (1897) Chap. II, 
VoL I, p. 137. 

* “ Roman Society in the last century of the Western Empire ” by 
Samuel Dill (1898) p. 8. 
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They believe that human nature is the source of myth. 
According to their view, they study myths “ in situ ” i.e. 
in its original situation but the Philological Mythologists study 
them hortus siccus, i.e., as a collection of dried plants. The 
Anthropologists claim to study them “ in the unrestrained 
utterances of the people.” Both agree, that myths are a pro¬ 
duct of thought almost extinct in civilised races. MaxMuller 
said that language caused that kind of thought, but the 
other side said that language merely gave it one means of 
expressing it. Our country, which is full of myths, presents for 
our members a vast field of inquiry into this matter of myths. 
The cultural branch of Anthropology, wherein we work most, 
will help the cause of Anthropological Mythologists. 

The question of the work and influence of Philology reminds 

3. The great u3 > people of the Arykvrat, of the great 
Aryan question. Aryan question, because, at first, it was 
merely a philological question. As said by Dr. Beddoe, out 
of several important Anthropological questions, often discussed 
at present, two are principal ones, viz-. —1. The Aryan question 
and 2 The question of “the degree of permanence of types, 
of the stability or permanence of form and colour, of the 
influence upon physical character of media, of surroundings 
and external agencies.”! 

Of these two principal questions, the first, the Aryan question, 
concerns us most. It was philology that gave birth to it. 
The discovery of Sanskrit and Avesta—thanks to the efforts in 
these directions of Sir William Jones and Auquetil Du Perron 
in our country—and the inquiry of the relation existing between 
the two and of their relation to the principal languages of 
Europe, led to this Aryan question. The question, as succinctly 
presented by Dr. Beddoe, may be thus summed up in its 
different stages. 


“ The Anthropological History of Europe ’• by Dr. J. Beddoe, p. 10. 
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1 . At first, “ there was no difficulty in believing that all 
people who spoke Aryan (or Indo-Germanic) languages were 
of one blood,’' 1 

2. The subsequent knowledge of the Vedas of the Hindus 
and of the Avesta of the Parsees brought upon the field 
the Hindi Aryas and the Persian Iranians. The Vedas intro¬ 
duced the Hindi Aryas from the North-West, and the Vendi- 
dad 2 the Iranians from a oold country where there were two 
months of summer and ten of winter. 

3. So, the old Airyana-vaeja, the old Aryaviat was located 
in the regions of the Pamirs, the Roof of the World. 3 4 The 
modern Galchas living in the Oxus and Zarafshan valleys, in 
towns like Shignan and Wakhan, who are all short-headed, and 
their Badakhshani neighbours and others were taken as repre¬ 
senting our Aryan ancestors. They “ were the rear-guard of the 
old Persian migration”, while the Kafirs, Shiahposhis, Chitralis, 
Dards, etc., were the rear-guards of the Aryo-Hindu migration. 
The first offshot from the ancestors of the Gilchas was towards 
Europe. The next one was that of the high-class Hindu. 
Then the Persians, Kurds &c. The name of the late Prof. 
MaxMuller is associated to a great extent with this orthodox 
theory. 

4. Then came in, what is called, “ the modern heresy,” 
which said, that the cradle of the Aryans must be looked at 
in Europe and not in Asia. Dr. Robert Gordon Latham 
first opposed the theory of the Asiatic cradle, on the ground, 
“ that there were far more Aryan-speaking men in Europe 
than in Asia ”* and so instead of deriving the greater from the 
less, one must derive the less from the great. So Europe, the 
home of the greater, must be the cradle of the Aryans. 

1 Ibid. 

2 Vendidad, Chapt. I, 3-4. 

3 For an account of the Pamirs, I would refer my Gujarati readers to 
my Gujarati “ Dnyan Pras&rak Essays,” Part I, pp. 150-165. 

4 The Anthropological History of Europe by Dr. John Beddoe, p. 10. 
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5. Of the European theory or the view that Europe was the 
cradle of the Aryans, there are several varieties. Some like 
Cannon Isaac Taylor look for the cradle in Central or Alpine 
Europe. Some like Prof. Rendell look to Scandinavia. Some 
German Anthropologists like Poesche point to Lithunia as 
the cradle, on the ground that the Lithuanic language has a 
greater affinity with the Sanskrit. 

In our country, many are still of the old orthodox view of 
MaxMuller, pointing to Central Asia somewhere near the Pamirs, 
as the cradle. Mr. Tilak has lately treated the question in 
another interesting way pointing to the polar regions as the 
cradle. 

The great Aryan race, the locality of the cradle of which is a 

Philology and the 8 reat question, gradually divided itself into 

two great divisions several branches or offshoots and dispersed, 
of the Aryan race, ... 

—the Hindus and One of the principal, if not the principal, 

the Iranians. cause of dispersion was the search for food. 

This is, what is called by Huttington, 1 the Bread and Butter 
theory of movement. Among the different divisions or disper¬ 
sions, the principal was that of the ancestors of the Hindus 
and of those of the Iranians. One of the causes of their 
separation was a schism caused by a difference in the views 
of some points of religion. Philology has been called to the 
help of this question of schism. 

At one time, the pre-Zoroastrian times, when the ancestors of 
the Hindus and the Parsees lived together in one place as one 
race, they had a number of words, mostly religious names, 
that were common. For example, one of such words, very often 
referred to, was Daeva the word for God, which is still used by 
the Hindus. Another word was Ahura, another name of God. 


1 “The Pulse of Asia" by Ellsworth Hullington (1907). For the 
details of Hullington’s Theory, I would refer my Gujarati readers to my 
lecture, published in my “ Lectures and sermons on Zoroastrian Subjects 
Part IV. («V fl’ot’ta sad =U*lO pp. 195-207. 
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When they separated for religious differences, the words were, 
as it were boycotted by one or the other party. The Iranians 
took it, that the other branch began to use the word Daeva 
originally applied to one God, for Divine powers or agencies 
which ought to be otherwise distinguished* So, taking that 
the use of the word was abused, they condemned it, and the 
word Daeva came to be used among them for powers other than 
those of the one God whom they called Ahura or Ahura Mazda. 
The ancient Hindus, on the other hand, similarly condemned the 
word Ahura, which was at first commonly used in a good sense. 
Thus the use of the words Dagva and Ahura and of a few other 
words leads to show the existence of the schism, and of the 
separation of these two great branches of the ancient Aryans. 

What happens, or what seems or threatens to happen, now 
seems to me to present a parallel, though not on all fours, and 
to illustrate what happened in olden times. It is the use 
of the words Culture and Kultur after the commencement 
of the present war. The English word Culture is an equivalent 
for the German word Kultur. Upto the middle of the year 
1914, both were used in a good sense. But since then, the 
German word Kultur has begun to be condemned by the English 
on the ground, that under the nam3 of Kultur, the Germans did 
a number of things, which are opposed to good real Culture. 
To call a person a “ man of Kultur ” is somewhat resented 
now, though that person would like to be called a “ man of 
culture.” Through want of communication with the Germans, 
at present, we are not in a position to say what they now think 
of the English world culture. It would not be surprising if 
they retaliate. I would not be surprized if some future English 
lexicographer would include the word ‘ Kultur ’ in his work, 
and that in rather a depraved sense, while he would continue 
to use the word Culture in a good sense. If that state of 
view continues it is possible that the word Culture may be 
condemned by the Germans and used by German lexicogra¬ 
phers in a bad sense. 
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One may say that the study of some branch or branches of 

Cultural Anthropology looks like old women’s 

toms and beliefs stories and beliefs. At times, some simple 

in their proper folks are misled into the belief that some of 
position and light. 

the authors of papers on particular customs 
and beliefs, believe in those customs and beliefs. For 
example, I remember that when I read a paper before our 
Society on “ Charms or amulets for some Diseases of the 
Eye ” 1 , a Parsee wrote to me asking for the amulet to cure 
an eye-disease in his family. But the fact is, that an inquiry 
into the origin of customs and beliefs sets them in thrir proper 
position and light. For example, take the case of the old Indian 
belief in the Rakshases () or giants of euormous size. 
The study of Anthropology with the help of anthropometry 
has blown up the belief in human giants. 
Now-a-days, it is taken as proved, that, at 
no time, there ever existed men of a size exceeding 8 feet and 3 
inches. That size also was that of an inordinate growth resulting 
from a morbid process. So, some old beliefs of the existence 
of a race attaining a stature of the height of 20 feet have all 
been blown up. 

Again take the case of the belief in the stories about new kinds 
of men. In our country, we, now and then, hear wild stories of 
strange men of new types. They are at times looked at with 
reverential fear, and those who exhibit them make money 
from that kind of fear. Even scientific men had at one time 
a belief in such a class of persons. The story 2 of the boy known 
as “ Wild Peter ” is known in this connection. He was found in 
1724, as a naked brown boy in a village near Hanover. “ He 
could not speak and he showed savage and brutish habits and 
only a feeble degree of intelligence.” His discovery was be- 


1 Journal of the Anthropogical Society of Bombay, Vo!. Ill, No. C, pp. 
333-45. 

2 .Journal of the Anthropological Institute, New series, Vol. XI, (1903) 
pp.24-25. 
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iieved to be “ more important than that of Uranus or the 
discovery of 30,000 new stars” He was taken to be the 
specimen of the “ Original man of nature.” It was an Anthro¬ 
pologist, Blumenbach (1752-1840) who took the trouble of 
tracing the history of this wild boy and of showing “ how 
absolutely futile all these philosophic theories and vapourings 
had been”. He was merely a dumb hoy driven away from his 
father’s house by a step-mother and it were the surroundings 
of a wild wandering life that had given him all the appearance 
of which some made much. 

Now it is not only the customs, beliefs and myths of the 

5. Nations and masses of the people that anthropology sets 
^nation Qdian r 'gkt and shows them in their proper light, 
but also, what may be termed the political 
myths of the higher classes. For example take the question of 
Races and Nations. 

The Anthropological Society of England was preceded by 
an Ethnologist Sooiety which was founded in 1843. But in 
the process of time, Ethnology was taken as a branch of 
the larger science of Anthropology. Some of those early 
scientific men, who may be taken now as anthropologists, were 
ethnologists. Blumenbach was such a one. His classification 
divided men under 5 varieties, viz., the Caucasian, the Mongo¬ 
lian, the Ethiopian, the American and the Malay. The Cauca¬ 
sian, he took to be the highest type, the Mongolian and the 
Ethiopian being at the bottom, and the American and the 
Malay intermediate. This classifiation has varied now and then. 

The Ethnographical Survey of India inaugurated by one of our 
past Presidents, Sir Herbert Risley, has shewn us the exist¬ 
ence of many races and tribes. The work of the surrey was 
helped on our side by the number of monographs prepared 
under the editorship of another of our past Presidents, Mr. 
Enthoven. The Journals of our Society contain several mono¬ 
graphs on several tribes. I have contributed my quota in 
that work by 5 or 6 monographs prepared in the line of ethno- 
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graphical questions prepared by Sir Herbert Risley. 1 The 
investigations in the subject of Races have shewn that Race is 
different from Nation. Europe is not divided into races but in 
nations. It is not the principle of race that goes to the building 
up of a nation. As pointed out by a learned writer, a nation 
may be made up of many races. It is the spirit that makes a 
people a nation and contributes to its patriotism. A nation 
may come out of “ intermingled blood and race." We speak 
of the English nation but it is not the Anglo-Saxon race that 
has formed the English nation. It is erroneous to speak of 
the Italians as a Latin race. The French form a nation but 
that nation is of people who are Iberian and Celtic and even 
have a mixture of the Teutonic and Scandinavian races. The 
once celebrated Spanish nation was made up of people cf several 
races. The Greeks, the Carthaginians, the Teutons and even 
the Moors together with the Celtic Iberians built up the Spa¬ 
nish nation. Germany, though spoken as Teutonic is not a 
nation of the Teutons alone. It contains people of the Gaulish 
race in the South and the Slavonic in the East. The Austro- 
Hungarians form at present a nation but they have among them 
Slavs, Magyars and others also. 

We remember, that at one time, when criticising the attempts 
of the educated classes of this country to rise in the matter of 
their higher political aspirations, the critics said that India, 
as it is divided into a number of people of different races and 
creeds, could never be a nation. We see from the above view 
of races and nations, that that view cannot hold good. The 
modem view of the Anthropologists or the Ethnologists 
supports the view of the educated classes of the country, that, 
in spite of its numerous races, India can be a nation. W'e have 
now seen, from the very commencement of the present war, 


1 Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. Ill, No. 8, 
pp. 471-83. Vol. V, No. 8, pp. 458-465. Vol. VII, No. 1, pp. 6S-82. 
Vol. VII, No. 8, pp. 521-25. Vide my •' Anthropological Papers, Vol. I, 
pp. 66-80, 158-66, 208-24, 263-67. Vol. II,( In the press )p. I et aeq. 
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how India, in spite of its numerous creeds and races, has risen 
as a nation to stand by the side of its British rulers. The lato 
M. Renan very properly said: “ A nation is a living soul, a 
spiritual principle, the result of the will of peoples united by a 
common consent in the interests of the community.” India, 
has, at this time risen as a “living soul." One may, perhaps, 
safely say that old India was never a nation, but he cannot 
as safely say that modem India, the hearts of whoso people 
throb like a ‘‘ living soul,” is not a nation. If he says so, he 
does a great injustice, not to the people only, not to the 
ruled only, but to the Government also, to the rulers also, as 
if the paramount power of the British, uniting the people 
under one rule and inspiring them with some common aspira¬ 
tions, was, after its Pax Brittannica of a number of years, not 
able to raise the mixed races of the people to the rank of an 
united nation. 

Mr. Macdonell attributes the want of history in Indian 

The question of Literature to two causes. Firstly, India 
one Indian nation neV er made any history. “ The ancient In- 
History in Indian dians never went through a struggle for 
Literature. lif e , like the Greeks in the Persian and the 

Romans in the Punic wars, such as would have welded their 
tribes into a nation and developed political greatness. Second¬ 
ly, the Brahmans, whose task it would naturally have been to 
record great deeds, had already embraced the doctrine that all 
action and existence are a positive evil, and could therefore 
have felt but little inclination to chronical historical events”. 1 
Mr. M’crindle gives well-nigh the same as the second reason 
given by Mr. Macdonell, when he says : “ Absorbed in devout 
meditation in the Divine Nature, etc., they regarded with 
indifference the concerns of the transitory world which they 
accounted as m&ya (unreal).” 

As to the validity of the first cause it may now safely be 
said that, though, even now, there is no “ struggle for life ” in 


1 A History of Sanskrit Literature by Arthur A Macdonell (1900) p. !!• 
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the warlike or military sense, there is a kind of struggle for 
life to rise higher in all kinds of aspiration for greatness. As 
the result of a comparatively long period of peace and advance¬ 
ment under the rule of the British, one “ living soul” inspires 
them to advance and rise higher, not only in political matters 
but in all walks of life or spheres of activity. This is what 
makes the modem Indians a nation in spite of there being 
numerous tribe and castes. 


We see, from what is said above, that a common “ struggle 
for life ” leads, to a certain extent, to the formation of a 
nation and its history. We are now in the midst of a great 
war unprecedented in the known history of the world, wherein 
more than one belligerent power has said that it is a “ struggle 
of life ” for it. From this point of view, what Ruskin says on 
the subject of the influence of war on the progress of art among 
nations is interesting. He says : “All the great and noble arts of 
peace are founded on war; no great art was ever yet bom 
on earth but amongst a nation of soldiers.” 

In connection with this question of the possibility of one 
nation being formed from a number of 
races, I would draw the attention of our 
members to the Report of the Congress of 
Races 1 and to its article on “ International Problems.” The 
writer therein tries to show that the coloured or black races 
are not necessarily savage and the white races superior. Just 
a9 cultivation “ modified the intensity of colour in plants and 
animals ” so cultivation modified the intensity of colour in 
man. But there are various views on the subject, and nothing 
has been settled upto now about “ the skin-colour of the early 
stem-form of man.” 


6. Colour 
Culture. 


and 


Buffon, known as the French Pliny (Born. 1707), Camper 
(1722-1789), Blumenbach (1752-1840) and Prichard (1786-1848) 


1 I would draw the attention of our members, who like to know of a 
pretty full Bibliography of Anthropology, to this book p. 403. 
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taught that the different races of men formed one species and 
that they came to be distributed over the whole world by disper¬ 
sion. There was “ transmission of occasional variations ’’which 
“ accounted for the diversity, which characterises the different 

races.”.Buffon and Blumenbach held that the original 

skin-colour was white and that “ the different shades seen in 
the different races were later acquisitions. Prichard was of 
opinion that the original pair from whom all mankind has 
sprung were black.Civilization had operated upon man¬ 

kind so as to reduce the pigment in the skin and produce the 
white varieties.” 1 


Civilization, whether it modifies the intensity of colour or not, 
is not the monopoly of the white race. The East was at one 
time the cradle of Civilization. It taught it to the West which 
became its centre. Thus the East was the teacher and the 
West the pupil. But the scales have now turned, and, the 
West, which was, at one time, the pupil has now assumed the 
roll of being the teacher of its wilhelm teacher. As a learned 
Chinese author has put it: “ The law of nature is spiral, and 
inasmuch as Eastern civilization taught the people of the West, 
so Western civilization, which is based upon principles native to 
the East, will return to its original source.” 2 Let us hope with 
the writer, that “ the former master ’’(the East) going back to 
the school of its former “ clever pupil ” (the West), may 
equal, if not again surpass, his clever pupil. 


In the consideration of some broad questions of races, 


The knowledge 
of Physical Geogra¬ 
phy required in the 
consideration of 
some broad ques¬ 
tion of races. 


a knowledge of the Physical Geography— 
both ancient and modern—of the world is 
necessary. It is such a knowledge, for ex¬ 
ample, that helps ethnologists to determine 
the characteristics of the people of India and 


Australia. Mr. Thorston in his “ Castes and Tribes of Southern 


1 The Journal of the Anthropological Institute, New series, Vol. I, 
p. 2S. 

2 “America and the Americans from a Chinese point of view” by Dr. 
Wu Tingfang (1914) p. 166. 
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India ’’ (Vol. I) says that the present aborigines of Australia 
and the Dravidians of India, who were the former aborigines 
of the country, are of the same type. The reason assigned is, 
that, at one time, both the continents were united. The very 
name Australasia shows this. The common type is also the 
same. 

With the question of the race, comes the question of the 
transmissibility of acquired habits, as to how far they lead to 
modify the race. It is as said above, one of the two principal 
anthropological questions of the day. 

Prichard and Lawrence wore the first two English scientists 

7. The non- who first clearly said, that “allacquired 
ncquheT^'charoc- conditions of the body, whether produced 
ters. by art or accident, end with the life of the 

individual in whom they are produced.’.’ 1 “ The offspring is not 
in the slightest degree modified by them (external causes) but 
is bom with the original properties and constitution of the 
parents and a susceptibility only to the same changes when 

exposed to the same causes,.Climate, locality, food, and 

mode of life exercise a most potent influence in altering and 

determining the physical characters of man ;.but these 

effects are confined to the individual; they are not transmitted 
to the offspring and have, therefore, absolutely no influence in 
modifying the race ...The environment or external influences 
are outside the range of the conditions which produce racial 

changes.Racial differences can be explained only by two 

principles, viz., the occasional production of an offspring with 
different characters from these of the parents, as a native or 
congenital variety ; and the propagation of such varieties by 
generation.” 2 I am not able to speak at first hand on this 
great question of anthropologists, but I may here merely draw 
attention to the fact, that the ancient Parsee books speak of 

1 Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, New series, Vol. XI, p. 33. 

2 Ibid. 
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two kinds of knowledge (1) Asnideh kherad, i.e., innate wisdom 
or knowledge acquired or inherited from birth and (2) gaosho 
sruto kherad , a i..e, acquired wisdom or knowledge, acquired 
through learning and observation and influenced by surroundings. 
Of these two, the first, viz., the innate, or heredited is held to be 
that of higher importance. But this is a great question still 
requiring a clear solution. As said by Prof. Ridgeway, “ the 
grand riddle of the true relation between heredity and environ¬ 
ment has yet to find an CEdipus to solve it.” 2 


Though anthropology is divided into two main divisions, 
SEHelp to questions the Physical and the Cultural, and though 

of physioal antbro- the study of the former is more technical, 
pology from the 

study of cultural still, the study of one helps the other, 
anthropology. Even to the strictly scientific physical An¬ 
thropologist, a knowledge of the customs, manners and beliefs 
of the people is necessary. This knowledge not only helps him to 
be careful in the case of some diversities or differences from his 
general conclusions, but also helps him in his scientific con¬ 
clusions by the occasional support he receives from traditional 
beliefs. For example take the question of the belief about the 
Origin of Man : Whence came Man? Did he grow or was he 
made ? When put in another way, this question is : What is 
the Origin of Man and the Origin of the World ? 


Most of the old existing religions of the world take Man to be 
Parsee Orthodox the last “ fche list of God’s creations. For 

view on the crea- example, the Parsee religion gives the list in 
tion of Man, as . 

given by the Bun- the following order : The sky (air), water, 
dehesh. earth, plant, animal, and man. Later Parsee 

books connect the creation of these six, with the six Gahambars 
or periods of creation. 3 Now, though man is spoken of as created 


1 Lit. Wisdom heard through ears; but the word ‘ ears ’ may be taken 
in a very broad sense, in the sense of hearing, observing, feeling, 
thinking, etc. 

5 Journal of the anthropological Institute of Great Britain, New series, 
Vol. XIII. p. 16, 3 The Afrin of GahambSr. 
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and God is spoken of as Creator (Datare), the Pahlavi Bundehesh 
speaks of the origin of man as proceeding at the hand of God 
from a lower form of life—from vegetation. So, though man 
may be considered as a result of the creative work of Ahura 
Mazda, he is not a creation in the sense of “something out of 
nothing.” 

We read the following in the Bundehesh on this subject: “ On 
the subject of the Nature of Man, it is said in religion, that Gayo- 
mard 1 gave forth his seed at the time of death. That seed was 
purified by the work (lit. motion) of the light of the sun. Neryo- 
sang guarded its two parts. One part was accepted by Spend- 
Armad (the Yazata presiding over earth). In the form of Rivfls 
(a kind of tree), which grows like a column during 15 years with 
15 leaves, there grew up Mashi and Mashyani 2 from earth, afte: 
40 years, in such a way that their hands were backward 
on their shoulders; they were united with each other and were of 
the same height and of similar appearance. The waists of both 
were united and they were of a similar stature in such a way 
that it was difficult to recognize which was male and which 

was female.The soul (or life) was first created and 

then the body.Both came into the form of man from 

the form of a tree. 3 ” 

Without entering into the details of the old Iranian 
tradition, what we find from the general purport of the 
passage is this: Gayomard or the primitive man grew at the 
hand of the Creator from a lower form of creation, viz., a parti¬ 
cular kind of tree or vegetation. Then, from Gayomard or the 
primitive being or form of existence, there arose a number of 
animals or living beings of various types, even tailed beings and 
hairy beings. 4 


1 The first primitive being, before the sexes were developed. 

2 The Iranian Adam and Eve. 

5 Bundehesh, Chap. XV, 1-5. Vide my Bundehesh, pp. 69-61. S. B. E - 
VoL V. pp. 53-54. 

♦ Bundehesh, Chap. XV. 31. Vide my Bundehesh, p. 67. 
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Looking to the broad features of the tradition, what we learn 
is, that Evolution is involved in Creation and Creation involved in 
Evolution. The Zoroastrian theory of the Fravashis or Farohars, 
which are, to a certain extent, comparable to the Ideas of Plato 
and to the proto-types of the Bible, does not shut out the idea 
of evolution. The very fact, that all the living objects, whether 
men, animal, or vegetation, have their Fravashis or Farohars, 
existing at one time, even before their creation or appearance 
as such in this world, permits this idea of gradual development 
or evolution. Thus, as Dr. Munro very properly says, “ even the 
acceptance of the so-called orthodox view, viz., that a male and 
a female were originally specially created, from whom all the 
present varieties of man-kind have descended, would by no 
means get rid of the evolution theory.” 1 

For another example of the influence of questions of cultural 

Intermixture of anthropology upon those of physical an- 
Raoes - thropology, take the case of the large 

question of races which is studied by Ethnography and Eth¬ 
nology. Different groups of races have their broad dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristics, both physical and mental. But a 
knowledge of the history—both traditional or unwritten and 
written—of the group or its divisions is necessary to come 
to proper conclusions. For example, take the great Hindu 
community. It is generally a non-proselitysing community 
at present. Some of the orthodox part of. the community even 
object to re-admission of converted Hindus who want to return 
to the fold of their fathers. Though that is the fact at present, 
it is shown by some scholars, from histo ical materials, that the 
Hindu community at one time, and that not very remote, 
had a large admixture of aliens, not only Indians but Greeks 
and even some Iranians. The late Sir James Campbell advanced 
that view, and Mr. R. Bhandarkar has supported him by 


t Dr. R. Munro's article on Anthropology in the Encyclop® lia of 
Religion ard Ethics, Vol. I, col. 2, p. 561. 
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his several learned articles, which have gained him the 
Campbell gold medal in 1911. 

Among the Hindus, the Brahmins are generally believed to 
have preserved the pure old blood of their fore-fathers and they 
are very particular about csste distinctions. But, in some 
of the old ceremonies, the ancient Rajas requisitioned lacs 
of Brahmins. When that number was not procurable, non- 
Brahmins were made Brahmins for the time being. In 
times of emergency, class-distinctions are forgotten even now. 

The question of the differentiation of the different races of 
Man follows that of the question of differ- 
Man's Handicraft entiating Man from animals. It is the 
Fdod, Dress, Habi- handicrafts of Man, his habits of food, 
dress, habitation, &c., that diSerentiate him 
from other animals. So these different questions are important 
questions of cultural Anthropology. 

Dr. Munro says on this subjeot. “ Man may be differentiated 
from all other animals by the fact that he is a skilled mecha¬ 
nic, and manufactures a great variety of objects which he largely 
utilizes instead of the organs of offence and defence with which 
nature originally endowed him. In lieu of the specially develo¬ 
ped teeth, claws, horns, hoofs, etc., used more or less for these 
purposes by other animals, man has provided himself with a 
multiplicity of knives, axes, swords, spears, arrows, guns, etc., 
through the instrumentality of which his self-preservation is more 
efficiently maintained.” 1 What Dr. Munro says about a parti¬ 
cular kind of tools of Man—the offensive and defensive tools— 
can be amplified, enlarged and applied to all his handicraft pro¬ 
ducts, in various directions and in the various spheres of his life 
as a man. 

This leads us to speak of his (a) food, (6) dress, (c) and habi¬ 
tation, and of (d) his relations with fellowmen, among which 
relations even war has an important bearing. For all these, 
India presents to us a vast field for further inquiry. 

l Ibid. V«l. I, p. 566. 
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Man, at first, lived upon wild fruit and herbs. They were 
f ^ eaten uncooked. The use of fire for culinary 

purposes was unknown. In the old history 
of ancient Iran, King Hoshang, the founder of the Peshdadian 
dynasty, is said to be, according to Firdousi, the discoverer of 
Fire. While roving about, he once saw a serpent, and lifting a 
stone threw it against it to kill it. The stone struck against 
another stone and kindled fire by friction, and ignited things 
round about. He picked up the fire and shrined it as the sym¬ 
bol of the Divinity. Fire-worship is said to have begun in Iran 
with this discovery. Fire subsequently began to be used for 
culinary purposes. 

The use of animal food came in later. It was in the time 
of Zohak. Ahriman or Satan wanted to mislead this young 
prince, the son of a pious father, Mardas by name, and to get 
him to commit the sin of parricide. So, he (Satan) assumed 
the shape or disguise of a cook, and entered into his service as 
such. He introduced into his cuisine the use of eggs, a delicious 
dish from which pleased the young prince. This was the first 
use of animal food in the world which hitherto lived upon fruits 
and herbs. The relish of this food of eggs and such animal food 
made the cook (Satan) a favourite with the prince, who, under 
his influence, committed parricide. Zohak dug a deep pit in 
the usual path of his pious father, who, while going to say his 
early morning prayers in a quiet comer of his garden, fell into 
it and died. Thus, it is, that animal food is believed to excite 
animal passions, and is abstained from, even now, by many a 
religious class and religious-minded person. 

Now, the above Iranian tradition of Ahriman or Satan 
introducing the use of animal food among mankind can be 
looked into from the climatic point of view. According to the 
Vendldad and other Iranian books, temperate weather is the 
gift of God and the extreme rigour of wintry cold is the 
production of Ahriman. 1 According to the scientists, the 


1 Vendidad I, 3. 
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glacid period—the creation of Ahriman according to the Iranian 
tradition—when most of the northern hemisphere was covered 
with ice, led to the use of animal food. With the advent of the 
ice, man began to feel the pinch of the want of food in the form 
of wild fruits and herbs. So, they were obliged to have 
recourse to animal food. With the advent of the northern ice, 
land abounded with mammoths, reindeers, bisons, etc. These 
served as food. Not only was it, that the comparative scarcity of 
wild fruits and herbs that led to the use of animal food, but also 
the extreme rigour of the oold which necessitated the use of 
heat-giving animal food. What we now know to be the case in 
the Arctic regions according to modem explorers, was ordinarily 
the case in a great part of the world in the glacial period. 

In the consideration of this subject of man’s food in the Gla¬ 
cial period, we thus see that food has a good deal to do with 
climate. One may look at the Glacial period of the history of 
the world as the pre-historic times. But even in historic 
times, climate seems to have had an influence upon the history 
of nations. During this month, in the present war, the fight¬ 
ing nations of Europe have, as it were, ceased fighting actively. 
They are waiting for the advent of the spring and the passing 
off of winter. But, it was not so about 2,000 years ago when 
the ancestors of the modem Germans were fighting with their 
then enemies. Instead of waiting for the spring, they waited 
for winter to make their invasion. The hordes of Central Asia 
and even the northern hordes of the country now ocoupied 
chiefly by the Russians waited for the winter, so that the 
rivers and other large sheets of water, may be frozen and thus 
give an easier march to their large armies. Those days of great 
cold are gone. Even now, during the present war, we lately 
read that Russia was looking anxiously for the freezing of a 
river in its way, so that it can cross it easily with its army. 

This little peep into the past history of the world shows as it 
were, the past history of the evolution of the use of food 
among mankind. Not only that, but it presents a view of what 
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may be called, the “ heritage of food ’’ among modem nations. 
With the change of a country, one cannot change at once his 
food, which comes to him, as it were, as inheritance. His inhe¬ 
rited body or constitution cannot get rid of the inherited 
tendency easily. Thus, we see that ancient India, a hot country 
required less of animal food. The Iranian view presented by 
the story of Zohnk, and Ahriman, viz., that animal food is hot 
and excites passions, while vegetable food is cold and subduing 
passions leads to a calm contemplative mind, is also the view of 
meditative India. India has asked its Brahmins, the literary 
meditative class, to abstain as much as possible from animal 
food, but it has, to a certain extent, permitted its Khshatriyas, 
its warrior class to use it. On the whole, however, the Hindus 
area flesh-abstaining class. But the Mahomedans, who have 
originally come from the northern colder countries are a flesh- 
eating class. 

In the matter of food, many a community is, at times, guided 
by some of the requisitions of their religious books. But at 
times, these injunctions are put aside under one excuse or an¬ 
other. For example, if not the founder, the early followers of 
Buddhism asked their disciples not to kill and thus to abstain 
from animal food. They lived in India and preached in India. 
But during one of my several visits to the Gun pas or monasteries 
of the Tibetan Lamas at Darjeeling in May-June 1913, I was 
surprised to find, in one monastery, a modern meet-safe, with 
a large piece of beef. On asking for an explanation for the 
breach of Buddhistic teaching, I was told. “ Buddha said 
‘ Do not killso we do not kill, but we eat what is killed by 
others,” Again, strange to find, that though they ate beef, 
mutton, &c., they abstained from eggs and fish. They thus 
justified this custom : “ It is better to take the life of one 
being and to have one large animal like a goat or cow killed to 
feed about two or three dozen of men from its flesh than to 
take the lives of hundreds to feed the same number, because a 
large number of eggs or fish would be required to feed tb-'t 
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number.” It is the rigour of the Tibetan cold that has com¬ 
pelled them to have resort to this kind of sophistry. 

Heritage and association both go together to help the tendency 
of one kind or another. We have at times differences and even, 
at times, riots arising in India on the question of killing cows 
and other animals for food. In the consideration of such 
questions, mutual toleration and sympathy based on some of 
the above anthropological views are likely to create better 
understanding. 

With the gradual change in the habits of food, from period to 
Utens'la period and from country to country, came 

the discovery and use of the utensils of 
cooking from some simple utensils to a little complex machi¬ 
nery. Even now, we see in an advanced city like Bombay 
culinary tools or utensils in all grades of progress. For exam¬ 
ple, it is not rare to see, as in old times, people using simple 
shells of cocoanuts in place of ladles and even cups. Our 
society’s museum had some specimens of stone implements, 
among which some can be said to belong to the cuisine ; for ex¬ 
ample, stone-knives. Our Journals contain two papers on suoh 
stone implements. 


Climate has affected the question of man’s habitations. The 
Hab'tat' primaeval man, who lived on wild fruits and 

herbs, generally lived in woods on the banks 
of rivers and such other collections or sheets of water. With 
the advent of the greater cold of the glacial period, he had to 
resort to caves for protection from cold. The advent of the 
cold period led him to the use of (a) animal flesh as food, ( b ) of 
animal skin as dress, and (c) of caves as dwellings. The severe 
climate led to an improvement both in his physical and mental 
habits. With this improvement came the improvement in the 
form of habitations, from caves to huts and from huts to 
houses. 


In the history of Iran, both according to the Avesta (Vendi- 
dad, Chap. II,) and the Persian Shah-n&meh, it was the time of 
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king Jamshed and his dynasty, that can be pointed out as the 
time when the great cold led to the art of building well-built 
houses. 

The question of the heritage of dress presents some views similar 
Dress *-° those of the heritage of food. Primaeval 

Man, as referred to in the Biblical history, 
moved naked. One may say, that it is rather an anachronism to 
say, that the thought of sin led Eve, the first mother of man, to 
an idea of shame and thence to the thought of covering her 
body with leaves. Nevertheless it is true. It is a stage in the 
history of man’s civilisation, when man, and especially woman, 
considers it a subject for shame, nay even sin—and sin is a 
kind of trespass on paths forbidden by society—not to be dressed 
properly according to the inherited or acquired habits and prac¬ 
tice of dress. Primaeval man moved about naked. As time went 
on, the change in his physical conditions and surroundings led 
him to cover his body with leaves to withstand a certain state 
of weather. The advent of the Glacial period, as said above, 
led to the destruction of woods and forests which gave him both 
food and leafy dress. With the advent of the same Glacial 
period and its ice, fortunately, from this point of view, there 
came in wild animals, whose flesh served as food and skins as 
dress. The vigour of the changed climate had necessitated a 
change in both—food and dress—and that change was gone 
through, the wild animals supplying both. Mr. W. M. Webb’s 
book, “The Heritage of Dress,” gives us an interesting reading 
from this point of view and shows, how our present dress has, 
as it were, evolved from the primitive dress A mere chaddar 
without sleeves or pdijamas, put on impromptu even now, by 
many a person gives one an idea of the first or primaeval dress. 
Sleeves and paijamas, collars and pockets, and all such things 
are later evolutions or developments. 

Man, at first, used his teeth, hands and feet for offensive and 

Implements of defensive purposes, just as other animals now 
War. use their teeth, claws, horns and hoofs for 

similar purposes. Though those primitive days are gone, yet 

8 
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even now, man, when he displays his animal nature, speaks a 
language that displays that tendency. As said by Dr. Drum¬ 
mond, 1 man is, as it were, built in three stories. It is, as it 
wore, on the ground floor that dwells the animal in him. In spite 
of numberless ages, man’s language betrays his former naturo. 
Taking for example, the Gujarati language generally spoken in 
our city, we hear men, in the heat of their anger, speak phrases 
like “jj'Tl vusHi, cpt 9 -U<l iMil, 3 ^ 1 IMU 1 ,’’ 

phrases whioh lead to show that man at one time used his teeth, 
hands and feet alone for offensive and defensive purposes. With 
his gradual mental development, he, following the old adage 
“Necessity is the mother of invention” which, as Dr. Munro says, 
was as true in the primaeval wild state as in the modern 
civilized state, began to make various tools and implements, at 
first for offensive and defensive purposes, then for culinary and 
domestic purposes, then for decorative purposes and so on. This 
consideration lays before us for survey an extensive field, from the 
rude stone and flint implements of the rude age to the gunnery 
and the aeroplanes and seaplanes of the present day warfare. 

At first ordinary stones and pieces of wood served man as such 
implements—implements not only of offence and defence, but 
of ordinary, or, what, we may now call, domestic purposes. Man 
and even woman, when they have to fight impromptu for offen¬ 
sive and defensive purposes, even now resort to the use ox 
stones as missiles. From the use of rude pieces of stone to tl.o 
uso of stone implements was another step. We have a number 
of such stono implements in our Museum which has now been 
absorbed in that of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and we have two papers in our Journals 2 which speak cf 
them. These primeval stone implements are spoken of at times, 
by scientific men as “ eoliths ” i.e., stones used in the dawn 
(of civilization). 


1 “ Stones rolled away,” by Dr. Drummond (1900), p. 128. 

: (a) A Note on a Stone Tot found in the Graving Dock Excavations 
by Mr. W. F. Sinclair (Journal, No. 5, Vol. II, pp. 248-46. (b) Some 
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The next stage was that of the use of flint implements known 
as palseoliths. These flint implements are said to have come first 
in use in Africa whence they came into Europe vi(l the different 
istnumuses or land bridges in the Mediteranean, which, according 
to the Geologist, then connected Africa and Europe. Similar 
land connections are said to have once existed between our 
Asiatic continent and Australia or Australasia. 

The study of the subject of climate is a part of the study of 

physical geography. In the consideration of 

mate, leading to the the questions of food, dress, habitation, &c. 

lhe P race m0 inoreMo t we saw - that tho severity of the cold glacial 

in Birth-rate. Male period led to gradual improvements in han- 
Birth-rate. . , . , . , ... 

dicrafts or tools required in the acquisition 

of these necessities. This brings us to the question, that both, 
the severity of cold weather as well as the severity or 
austerity of life, lead to improvement both in body and mind. 
For example, take the case of war. The severity or austerity 
of life during a war, is said to lead to the improvement of tho 
race. One may be led to say, that the death of the young of 
the community, the flower of the people, may cause the loss of 
the birch-giving or generating portion of the community. But, 
no; it is estimated, that the ratio of birth-rate per thousand in¬ 
creases after war, instead of decreasing. Again, in this increase 
of birthrate, it is tbe birth of males that predominates over that 
of females. The reason is this : During the war, tho youths that 
participate in it have to lead a hard abstemious life ins'ead of 
an easy luxurious life. So, the survivors after war return to 
their countries much strengthened in body, and thus, in a better 
frame of body for the purpose of pi ocreation. The few strong 
that survive give rise to a better birth-rate than the many weak 


rude Stone Implements from Back Bay, Middle Colaba, Bombay, by F. 
Swynnertcn (Journal, No. 4, Vol. HI, p. 189-97. 

Mr. H. W. Seton-karr has presented to our Society some ancient 
stone implements of paleolithic type discovered by h:m in the Madras 
povince, uearKenigunta, (Vide Journal No. 6, Vol. VI, pp. 281 -S3.) 
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before the war. Again, the same cause which gives a higher birth¬ 
rate generally, gives a higher birth-rate of males than of females. 
Women remaining at home, if not actually weakened by cares 
and anxieties for their absent men, are, at least, in the same 
physical condition, but the males have, as said above, much 
improved. The superiority of males in physic over the females 
gives a higher birth-rate of males, because, it is said, that it 
is the physical condition of the partner that determines the sex. 
If the male is stronger than the female at the time of concep¬ 
tion, the chances are that the sex of the child will be male, and 
vice versa. The statistics of births in the different months of 
the year also point to the fact that the cold months are healthier 
and make the people stronger, and so, conception generally 
takes place in the months of winter. 

Geologists divide time into several periods, in connection 

Climate and Civi- with tbe climate of our earth. Among these 
lization. periods, the glacial period, when, according 

to the geologists, the northern hemisphere was covered with ice 
is an important period in the history of man’s advancement in 
the scale of civilization. We saw above, that it had its influence 
on the use or evolution of food, dress, habitation and imple¬ 
ments. 

There is a vast field of inquiry for our members in the matter 

Indian games and our Indian games and sports. Games 
s P orts- and sports have mostly their origin in re¬ 

ligious ritual and ceremonies. “ Children are both imitative and 
conservative.” 1 So they imitate the religious rituals in their 
games. I have a vivid impression of this imitation by children 
of solemn religious rites. When a child, I, in company with 
other children, used to imitate in play the Muktad ceremonies, 
more popularly known as the Dosla ceremonies. Potters then 
prepared for sale to children small earthen utensils and fire- 
vases, to play with. A Parsee sees, at times, his children imitat- 


1 The Handbook of Folklore by Charlotte Sophia Burne (1914) p. 482. 
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ing in play his religious ceremony of the Afringan or the Ashirwad 
(marriage-benediction). Not only do children perform or 
imitate the ceremonies in play, but they also try to imitate 
and recite mimically the prayers. Parsee priests recite certain 
prayers in Baj or suppressed tone, spoken of by some writers 
as zam-zameh. Parsee children imitate that kind of recitaf 
and their hur hun kun (§', i,) is familiar. With change ol 

times, the original rituals and ceremonies may possibly pass 
away, giving place to some new forms, but the children, who 
are conservative, may retain and continue them, till it may be 
difficult to identify them and to trace their origin. 

Modern tableaux vivantes are, in several cases, intermediaries 
between solemn ritual and play. When our present queen. 
Empress Mary, came to Bombay as Princess of Wales, some 
Parsee ladies, who then took an active part in organizing in 
her honour an entertainment at the Town Hall, thought on 
exhibiting the above-said Muktad ritual, but the exhibition 
was wisely omitted, as it was thought that an exhibition like 
that would hurt the religious susceptibilities of some. Now, 
in the case of, at least, some of the Parsee ladies who had con¬ 
templated that exhibition of the Muktad ritual, it may be said, 
that they did not observe that ritual in their own household 
as the result of some evolution in their thoughts about religion 
and religious rituals, but still they thought of exhibiting these 
as a kind of entertainment and play. This fact tries to illus¬ 
trate the belief that games serve as fossils and preserve some old 
rituals. 

With the question of games and sports, is associated the 
question of dancing. The author of the 
Dancing. chapter on games in the Handbook of Folk¬ 
lore says: “ Dancing in connection with sacred ceremonial is to 
be found in all climes and in every country. It is not external 
in Europe.” Upto a few hundred years ago, some Christans 
provided in their testaments, that on certain days religions 
dances may take place in Churches. But in no country is 
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dancing so much associated with religion and with places of 
worship as in India. The practice has brought into existence a 
class of women-singers and dancers who are attached to temples. 
However pure and spotless the original association may have 
been at first, the modern degenerate condition of that class has 
aroused the suspicions of Indian reformers and they are asking 
the Government to interfere. We do not expect this religious 
dancing to die out soon, but still it is advisable, that before it is 
too late, some members of the society may take up the question 
and collect materials and facts to trace the origin of various 
kinds of Indian dances. 

In connection with this question of the connection of dances 
with religion, one is reminded of the devil-dances of Tibet. 
I have given, in one of my papers on Tibetan customs before 
this Society, 1 a picture of this devil-dance. When I was at 
Darjeeling in 1913, I tried to have a devil-dance performed 
before me, but the Tibetans of the gumpas or monasteries there, 
have now risen to some sense of respect and reverence for this 
religious show, and they refused to show it for love or money. 
It is only on a oertain holiday that they perform it once a year. 

The authoress of the Hand-book of Folklore, in her interesting 
chapter on games, sports and pastimes refers to “ Ragunath’s 
festival dance during the great fair in Kulu.” When visiting 
the Kulu valley of the Himalayas in the Punjab in 1900, I had 
the pleasure of seeing the rath or chariot used in the festival 
and heard a good deal about the interest the dance created 
at Sultanpur, the capital town of the valley. 

I began my address by thanking the Society for having elected 
me to the chair during the past year. I conclude by congratu¬ 
lating it for electing to the chair, for the ensuing year, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Claude Hill, a gentleman of wide culture, whose 
learned speeches we have heard with pleasure and profit from 
the platform of many a society and institution in Bombay, and 
whose learned address we hope to hear one day from our platform. 


1 Journal Vol. X No. 3, p, 224. 
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A CONSIDERATION OF THE POSITION OF 
WOMEN IN PRIMITIVE SOCIETY FROM 
THE STANDPOINT OF MARRIAGE. 

By S. S. Mehta, Esq., B.A. 

(.Read on 31st March 1915.) 

In primitive Societies, woman was Supreme, both in the 
East and the West. With advantage, an article in the Ency¬ 
clopaedia Britanica can be studied in which the mother took 
precedence of the Father in certain important respects especi¬ 
ally in the line of descent and inheritance. 

It was not, however, any personal power that was assigned 
to woman, and yet “ Matriarchate ” is a word that explains to a 
groat extent the power she wielded in the primitive Society. 
Sho was, in fact, regarded as a connecting link that united her 
children to her own clan or class. 

Nor did she hold any power suitable for the purpose of 
asserting her dignity in the Society. “ Matriarchate'’ was a right 
only so far as connection with the clansmeft.-. was to be traced 
from the mother; and in fact, it was otherwise known as 
Mother-right. Dr. Haddon has in his “ Races of Man ” de¬ 
scribed Mother-right as :—“ A state of Society in which there 
aro two or all of tho three conditions :—(1) Descent is reckoned 
through the Mother; (2) on marriage the husband goes to live 
with the wife ; (3) authority in the family is in the hands of the 
mother, tho maternal uncles or the mother’s relatives in general.” 
According to these explanations of the term, it can be safely 
argued that the mother did enjoy a sort of domestic and social 
privilege which in course of time came to be transferred to the 
father. 

This is the greatest power that a female could secure in the 
primitive state of Society; and it is but meet that it should be 
the female whose voice would be uppermost. Confining our 
attention to the Western Climate, it can be observed that in 
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the Torrid and temperate Zones, the very principle of fecundity, 
both in the animal and vegetable kingdoms of life, must have 
dominated the practice of allowing a privilege to the female 
that was denied in the initial stage to the male. But as multi¬ 
plication proceeded and as life grew more complex, the softer 
and weaker sex was found incompetent to cope with the various 
requirements of the day, both in the domestic and the social 
spheres of living; and consequently, it stands to reason to 
believe that the stronger sex must have appropriated power 
after power and privilege, after privilege, till at last “ Matriar- 
chate ” became changed into and was replaced by the “ patri¬ 
archate ” or father-right. 

In early life, strength was predominant everywhere and 
every time; but after marriage as well as before marriage, the 
seat and centre of fecundity became a Symbol for adoration. 

The very fact of going to live with the wife and her relations 
is one that is pregnant with a good deal of meaning. The 
husband bom and bred up in a family gives up all ties with 
the family of birth find soon as marriage comes to be celebrated 
and perhaps consumated, he forms a separate and life-long 
connection with his wife. His earning, his work for live-li-hood 
and every thing pertaining to his life-career, becomes prescribed 
by and pursued according to the dictates of the wife and her 
own relations ; who are also in their turn, not her paternal 
relations; but maternal ones, such as maternal uncles and 
others. 

Such a custom in certain so-called lowest classes of India, 
prevailed as a remnant of an old custom, and especially in 
certain lower classes of Gujarat and Kathiawad. But at the 
present time it has became quite scarce; and hardly a lingering 
factor could be marked so as to trace it properly to its 
original source. For instance, where marriage is not honoured 
as a sacred binding tie for the bride and the bridegroom, and 
where legality of connubial connection has not taken and fixed 
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deep root among the members of the community— i.e.,1 mean, 
among those whose morality is depraved and who actually 
follow the profession of concubines publicly—among such 
people, descent is reckoned through the mother. Accordingly 
in the modern civilized Society of to-day, it would be a term of 
abuse and great insult to try to trace the line of descent 
through the mother. 

The Seri Indians, about whom Mr. W. J. MacGee has written 
at great length in his 17th Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology P. & I. 1895-96, have been represented 
as being extremely hostile to any alien who may try to have a 
footing in their midst, and as such, they live in complete isola¬ 
tion. These people are not organized into clans or classes ; and 
they claim descent through the mother. 

It becomes clear to perceive that in those places where 
among the people Polygamy prevailed, mother-right must have 
been in force, in as much as the father could connect himself 
with many families, and he resided for a certain time with one 
group of members and then with another ; but the issue of the 
individual mother counted the line of descent from her and 
formed ties of relationship with the maternal family as a 
natural consequence. 

Judged at the present moment, the groups of family in those 
very old times and in those very isolated places where Social 
institutions must have continued to evolve without any modi¬ 
fication from external forces, must have been a complex 
machinery in the community. Poligamy, however, solves a 
part of the problem. Marriages must have been arranged by 
the mothers of the parties, and the girl must have exercised 
her own power to refuse her suitor on occasions. 

But it would afford a very interesting topic to tackle as to 
whether “Matriarchate” had anything to do with the Self-chosen 
Marriage—the so-called s-ctM'd? Svayamvara—in the East 
and also with the Love-Marriages of Free choice, as I would 

9 
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like to style them, as prevailing in the West. Unless some 
local investigations were made in our own Presidency especially 
in Kuteh, Kathiawad and Gujarat, no torch-light could be 
Shed over the Search-light; and the Research work opened and 
encouraged by our own Alma Mater might also contribute its 
mite to the undertaking of such work as could be settled on a 
definite basis, both chronologically and topographically. 

Among the Seri Indians, to resume the thread, the bride¬ 
groom had to pass through severe material and moral tests 
during one year’s probation time. Among them that custom 
obtained even during the oivilized age of 19th century and 
there is no positive data to assert that it does not exist at the 
present moment. So, during the period of probation the bride¬ 
groom went to live with the bride’s clan and—not family m the 
modern sense of the term. He was required to provide for her 
entire family and thus prove his power and skill in the art of 
maintenance. The bride, too, on her part, was treated with 
due attention from the brothers of the bridegroom. 

Here, then, we pause and ponder. Whether these functions 
could, with any propriety, be connected with the earlier con¬ 
ditions of polyandry or not, remains to be decided by a proper 
ratiocination. At present, the chief purpose is to relate the 
facts as they prevailed; but at this stage, the temptation of 
observing so much cannot be easily resisted that in the clan 
or community in which laws of marriage were very loose and 
yet morality in its sense of the term was confined to their own 
simple primitive mode of customary performances, it is not 
strange if polyandry prevailed as a precursor of such marriages. 
Of course. Polygamy can prevail as a rule where the number 
of women exceed that of men ; and Polyandry where the reverse 
is the case; however, in a Society, where in the number of 
men exceed that of women, and wherein freedom of marriage 
is great, all the while giving predominance to women, the one 
or the other custom may be supposed to hold its sway with 
advantage over the clan or community, as the emergency of 
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the moment requires them to have the members behave in one 
way or the other. 

“ Rule of the Mother ” is a term used to express a supposed 
earliest and lowest form of family life, as observed by a well- 
known Writer ; and it is typical of primitive life, in which the 
“ promiscuous relations of the sexes result in the child’s father 
being unknown. In such communities, the mother, of course, 
took precedence of the father in certain important respects, 
especially in the line of descent and inheritance. “ Matriarchate” 
is assumed on this theory to have been universal in prehistoric 
time. The prominent position then assigned naturally to 
women did not imply any personal power, since they were in 
the position of mere chatties ; it simply constituted them the 
sole relatives of their children, and the only centre of such 
family life as existed. The custom of tracing descent through 
the female is still observed among savage tribes—In Fiji, 
father and son are not regarded as relatives. Among the 
Bachuanas, the Chieftainship passes to a brother, not to a son. 
In Senegal, LoangOj Congo and Guinea relationship is traced 
through the female. 

Among the Seri Indians, moreover, no ceremonies attach to 
the taking of the second, third and fourth wife ; but such a 
second wife is usually a widowed sister of the first wife. The 
hut for the husband and wife is generally erected by the woman 
without any help from the man ; and when it is finished, as 
well as the belongings arranged properl}’ by the matrons who 
enter them first, the husband and brothers follow them after a 
few days. 

In India when in the Social life of the early Hindus Poly¬ 
gamy was allowed among kings and not Brahmans. The rich 
people in Vedic times enjoyed the right, and they continued 
to enjoy the same in later times. In our own times, too, this 
right of enjoying luxury does prevail ; but the necessity of be¬ 
getting a male child originated the right among the members 
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of the primitive Society. This subject finds a careful treatment 
in the Hindu Law even as administered by the English Court 
of law, under the headings of (1) “ Niyoga ”—appointment of 
a wife to raise issue; and secondly of (2) adoption which was 
otherwise called the buying of a son. Modem Hindus recognize 
not the former ; and at the same time, they have made a clear 
sweep of the latter ; but they still recognize only sons that are 
adopted in the absence of a legitimate issue. 

Poligamy prevailed by the side of Polyandry among the 
early Aryas ; but in respect of the former, domestic dissensions 
were a natural result that could not be averted in many cases. 
Rigveda X, 145-159 shows how wives cursed co-wives or fellow- 
wives. In the Vedic and Epic ages—wives were treated 
leniently and were regarded as the intellectual and spiritual 
companions of their respective husbands. 

And, moreover, it is not difficult to notice that from the time 
that Marriage conferred the dignity of a housewife upon the 
newly wedded wife, she was regarded as an inseparable partner 
of religious performances. She became the affectionate helper 
in and through the whole journey of life. From some such 
time, the evil of Polygamy must have been properly felt and 
brought home to the hearts of leading legislators among the 
earlier Hindus, so that the practice must have been done away 
with. Women as a class were honoured and it must have been 
the case that Hindu wives were assigned their due position in 
life, only after the awakening of the sense that more wives than 
one were a disturbing factor in the domestic and social peace as 
well as well-being of the community. Then alone came rights 
to' property and inheritance to be conferred upon them, so far 
so that, on the whole, women from that stage continued to be 
held in such high esteem as they never reached in the most 
polished days of Rome and Greece. 

However, Poligamy prevailed among many nations that 
abounded in wealth and loved the worldly forms of luxury. 
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We have learnt that Alexander the Great, Ptolemy and many 
well-known characters in Classical History were Polygamists. 
With regard to Polyandry, there is a difference of opinion ; for 
although Draupadi had all the five Pandava-brothers as her 
husbands, some scholars have considered it unsafe to argue 
from the fact the existence of Polygamy among earlier Hindus 
in the face of a very early text the Aitareya Brahmana III, 23, 
which enunciates the rule that one wife has not many husbands 
at the same time. In the absence of further evidence, no safe 
conclusion can be arrived at ; and it is but worth while to 
advert another phase of the question. 

The custom of polygamy and polyandry might have prevailed 
among those nations that prohibited any but intercaste mar¬ 
riages. In the Vedic age, there were the Hindu Aryans as 
opposed to the Dasyus—the non-aryans or the aboriginal in¬ 
habitants of the land ; and in fact there was no caste known 
to them. In the Epic age, castes four in number priests and 
kings, i.e., Brahmans and Kshatriyas, as well as Vaisyas and 
Sudras came to be established. Intercaste marriages did 
prevail on a large nay unrestricted scale; so that the field of 
choice for the wife being wide and extensive, there is hardly 
any ground to believe that Polygamy or Polyandry might have 
prevailed at any one of these stages. The two forms must 
have been manifest and the latter only in rare cases only after 
the Mahammedan conquest during which period of time the 
worst results of the caste system must have been experienced by 
the people. In the Buddhistic Period, moreover, when social 
life was cast within the mould of legislation, many forms of 
marriage came into being; and they being no less than eight, 
allowed all the same the indulgence of Intermarriage and also 
of the Remarriage of widows. This fact is conclusive in 
shewing that polygamy—least polyandry—could have found 
any favour with the community in that earlier generation of 
the Hindu Society. All law-givers, Manu and Vishnu and 
Narada and Yajnavalkya are unanimous in according a reason- 
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ably large freedom to the wife for exercising her choice in 
marriage, during the age of Manu, the earlier practice of 
raising issue on a brother’s widow by the younger brother-in-law 
came to be discouraged. 

In the still later Puranic Period of Hindu Society, parents 
began to arrange marriages for their children; and no gifts 
were settled except what the husband made by way of an 
advance of money ; and that became the wife’s property—Stri- 
dhana-strictly so-called. This fact relating to the period bo- 
tween the 4th and 12th centuries anno domini is true even to 
this day in a large measure. 

The custom of “ raising up seed ” to a man who dies child¬ 
less has been found in a more appreciable manner to exist 
among the Dinkas of the Bahr-el-Gebel in the Eastern Saudan • 
Captain H. O’Sullivan in his article “ Dinka Laws and customs” 
has treated the subject fairly well. Among the Dinkas patri¬ 
archate or father-right prevailed ; and so property could not 
pass to a woman “ except in trust for a prospective heir.” It 
was regarded incumbent upon the closest possible male relative 
to beget a son for the dead man, in his widowed wife. Among 
these people, the custom went still further and I may add, 
goes still further that if the widow who survives her husband 
and who is childless, be beyond the age of child-bearing, 
the daughter if there be any, and failing that, the widow 
herself in whom the property may temporarily vest, may con¬ 
tract marriage in his name, with a woman who became his. 
widow and bore his heir. But one factor leaves sufficient room 
for tracing the father-right to the preceding mother-right, viz., 
the husband lives in his wife’s village till their first child can 
walk, after which both of them can repair to his village. 

So much for the so-called right or privilege of women in the 
primitive Society. It need hardly be remarked that duty in 
the form of routine work of a slow and weak character was 
assigned to her. To express the same in brief, it can be observed 
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that once the man hacl killed his game—which by the bye 
requires strength the woman would convert the flesh into food 
and the skin into clothing in the earliest stage. 

In such a sphere of noticing the economical position of 
woman, it is to be borne in mind that arguing from American 
Indians and Australians, some authors have arrived at a 
reasonable conclusion that the early fearful and wonderful 
head-dresses and all other works of art are the outcome of .man’s 
originality. Any how, in India—our own land, we find in our 
own days among the Bhils of mountainous regions and other 
uncivilized tribes that woman oftener than not makes a mark 
by her skilful workmanship. It is, however, useful to note here 
that Research work carried on in this direction among the half- 
savage races of our own Presidency, would bring out certain 
truths and solve certain knotty parallelisms, so as to confirm 
the rule laid down and applied in the case of Western races. 

In the second stage, when the game is exterminated by his 
strong hunting and repeated hunting, man takes to domesticat¬ 
ing animals; in which stage woman minds the young ones of 
these animals. In the third stage, when man turns to agricul¬ 
ture or industrial pursuits, skilful work of organising everything 
falls to the lot of women ; and this is true of the Eastern 
people too. 

The idea of Seclusion, moreover, never took birth among the 
peoples of the East as well as the West till after the stages 
were crossed. She was not kept in idleness and treated as a 
domestic chattel emphatically so called. Even in the Vcdic 
Writings of the Hindus there is a pleasing picture of women 
who assisted at the Vedic Sacrifices and ordered, i.e., arranged 
necessary things. They extracted the Soma-juice, prepared 
articles with pestle and mortar, stirred it with their figures and 
strained it through a woollen strainer.” Wives accompanied 
their husbands in performing sacrifices. Rigveda I, 131, 3, 
and II, 43, 15 show how ladies were cultured, and so far cul¬ 
tured as to compose hymns like Rishis or sages. No attempt 
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was ever made to keep them “ Secluded or uneducated or 
debarred from their legitimate place in Society.” A little later 
in time, veiled wives or veiled brides have been noted but that 
veiling has nothing to do with he Seclusion of middle ages 
which debarred them from their legitimate spheres of action 
in Society. Vishvavara, for instance was a pious lady who 
composed hymns and “ with true fervency invoked the God 
Agni to regulate and keep within virtuous bounds the mutual 
relations of married couples.” Rigveda II, 17, 7 also makes 
mention of unmarried women who remained in the homes of 
their fathers and naturally claimed and obtained a share of the 
paternal property. Women had some voice in the selection of 
their husbands, child-marriage was not known and girls were 
married after they had attained their puberty. 

What does this show ? In India, there was not in any Stage 
of the Vedic and post-Vedio periods that mention of semi- 
civilized life which has been witnessed or read of in some parts 
of the Western Countries. The Aryans have never been repre¬ 
sented as so far grovelling in Savagedom as the American 
Indians for instance, or the Australians of modern times; and 
at the same time, the Aborigines or Dasyus also were not 
known to belong to that Stage of uncivilized life in which 
women were treated with indifference, or the moral code of 
Marriage was of a looser kind as gauged and judged by the 
criterion of our own days. 

In the West, moreover, the well-known principle of leaving 
Man to do the deeds of daring and Woman to applaud his 
prowess seems to have prevailed even in primitive times ; so far 
so that it permeated through all Western Societies during the 
so-called—Military ages and the chivalrous days. 

Again, Division of labour in the home and Society was pro¬ 
perly made and rigidly followed. In Abyssinia, it is said that 
for a man to go to market for buying anything is regarded as 
infamous, in the presence of women in the home ; and such a 
principle is aptly seen applicable in many modern Societies in 
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which it is an indignity for man to cook food, when women are 
present in the house. The home is regarded by the woman as 
her castle and not by the man ; and in it she rears her children. 
This is true almost to all times and all climes. But there is 
one strange feature of the North American Indians that 
“title deeds of Estates bear the names of women as owners. 
In virtue of manufacture and utilization woman owned the 
household goods and food stores and controlled them.” The 
Chapter on Prov. XXXI, 10-24, in the Holy Bible, it has been 
observed that “ She considereth a field and buyeth it; with the 
fruit of her hands she planteth a vineyard." In modem 
times, too, woman is a trader ; and markets are run by women 
in certain parts of Africa, Papua, and also Burma. 

It has been remarked by some Economists that the dominant 
position enjoyed by women in polyandrous communities is 
originally due to economic causes. In the East, the custom of 
polyandry at the present time, prevails among the peoples 
living on the Indo-Chinese frontiers, among the lower castes 
of Malabar, the Tode.s of South India. 

There is one point that deserves to be treated with some 
special interest, in as much as it is pregnant with a world of 
meaning. Woman has been inseparately associated with crops 
from very olden times, and I may assert, this principle has 
formed a custom by a sustained practice; and consequently, 
survived the Semi-Savage State of life in many Societies of the 
East and the West. The fertility of the Vegetable World is 
connected with that of woman. As I had an occasion to 
remark in my paper on “ Three Worship ”—that success in 
agriculture and gardening in particular is supposed to be due 
to certain easy and willing actions done by women. The same 
verse in Sanskrit that had established a convention among poets 
holds good here ; and it is:— 

TRT JWgT 

qW'TTd 35^'HlcTTn, &c. 

10 
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The A£oka tree fertilizes by means of the kick of a budding 
and blooming woman; the Tilaka and Kurbaka trees, by the 
mere casting of a glance,.&c. 

Trees have been known to exercise a sort of charm for 
gallants and passionate youths. Kalidas and many other clas¬ 
sical poets have dealt with the subject so repeatedly and also 
so emphatically, that a Scientific treatise has evolved out of 
such a connected series of disquisition, with any part of which, 
though the present topic is much concerned, yet the mere 
bare mention of it has to be prudently left alone for fear 
of being tedious. However, I cannot resist the temptation 
of observing that the budding and sprouting of many trees 
in the vernal season is itself most closely and intimately 
connected with the budding and sprouting of the sentiment 
of love in the hearts of the young and the old; and consequently 
the Spring has come in the middle ages to be celebrated by 
the enjoyment of Holi Holidays, consisting of many minor 
games and pastimes. 

Marriage and fecundity are the two prominent features of 
human life; and the well-known fundamental principle of 
“ Live and Multiply ”—so ably enunciated by Gold Smith in 
his Vicar of Wakefield, though losing to a limited extent only 
its ground so fairly won for centuries of Christian life, on 
account and perhaps in spite of Malthus and his successors in 
the Economical sphere of activity, finds its scope for practice 
among many races of the world, Savage, Semi-Savage and 
Civilized. Kalidas whose fame of minutely delineating in his 
beautiful poetry the Science of love, has sung in his Vikramor- 
vaii, Act II, verse 7th:— 

are qras jtMt- 

ftfyici | 
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“ The Kurabaka flower is as red in the forepart as the nails 
of a young woman and black in its sides. The new flowerbud 
of the Asoka handsome with its redness, stands ready to burst. 
On the mango tree the new blossom stands yellow in the ends 
by the pollen as yet only imperfectly formed. Thus vernal 
beauty stands, my friends, between childhood and youth.” 

Such an association of female fecundity with the fecundity of 
the Vegetable Kingdom as would develop itself into a well- 
instituted permanent comparison of one with the other, has 
been depicted by Eastern poets very aptly and appositely and 
appropriately. 

On the other hand, in the West, some Orinoco Indians 
said:—“ When the women plant the maize, the stalk produces 
two or three ears; when they set the manioc the plant pro¬ 
duces two or three baskets of roots; and thus everything is 
multiplied. Why ? Because women know how to produce 
chidren and know how to plant the corn so as to ensure its 
germinating. Then let them plant it; we do not know so 
much as they do ”—This much has been cited from Wester- 
marck. Similarly, in certain tribes, we find special ceremonies 
connecting the fertility of women with the crops. Dr. Haddon 
witnessed such a one at Bakaka—British New Guinea, “ when 
young unmarried girls wearing numerous grand skirts were 
taken on to the “ Dubu ” or platform, which no woman might 
ascend in the usual course of things. There they removed their 
petticoats and an old woman anointed certain parts of their 
bodies with cocoanut oil, in order to ensure abundant crops. 
Some such idea underlies (1) the rural customs of Europe 
connected with the Corn-Mother or Corn-Maiden, (2) the beliefs 
in regard to the Maize-Mother of ancient Peru, the Rice- 
Mother of Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula (as described by 
Dr. Frazer in his “ Golden Bough ”) and the Lady Godiva 
Story too.” 

I am not on any account inclined to repeat any part of what 
I stated in my paper on “ Tree Worship but I must take 
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this opportunity of pointing out that the present subject is 
very intimately connected with the previous one ; and that the 
treatment of the one suggested the other subject so as to make 
it almost incumbent upon me to touch—if not treat at length— 
the present matter for consideration. 

I venture to believe, even in the face of a slightly opposite 
view of the subject, that the holiness assigned to women in this 
respect is totally denied to man, and that this association of 
fecundity tended to elevate woman rather than degrade her: 
but that in later times, circumstances changing, her position 
was gradually degraded in this case, as in many other concerns 
of life. Customs, however, differ with different clans and 
classes of different countries. In some places her sinister in¬ 
fluence might be taken to affect the persuits of men ; and so, 
the Watusi of British East Africa like many pastoral tribes of 
the world, I should say, would not allow her to milk the herd’s 
and the Tatas of S. India would not permit her to enter the 
sacred dairy itself. 

Moreover, above all, there is one feature that deserves to be 
treated at length and yet I am constrained, for want of space, 
to forego the temptation, by briefly alluding to it; it is, the 
condition of women big with child and the childbirth, at 
both which times she is supposed to throw out baneful influences 
dangerous to all around ; and judging of the matter from the 
stand-point of physical agencies as well as sanitary principles, 
it is not unreasonable to carry out the practice as prevailing 
among some classes, in the East and the West, of not touching 
anything belonging to man. Woman under these circum¬ 
stances comes to be isolated, nay, actually segregated in special 
huts or lying-in-hospitals of more modern times. The custom 
of man’s living separately from his own wife after she has passed 
through some four or five months of pregnancy has been found 
existing among some classes in the West, and it becomes 
strongly exemplified by the Conduct of Abhimanyu—the son of 
the Archtype of archers, Arjuna, of the Bhagvadgita fame—who 
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did not live separately especially before going out on a War 
Expedition, so that he was slain, as a consequence, by the 
enemy. The Superstition gained firmer ground, and the well- 
known Epic Mahabharat lays some stress upon it in that part 
of the poem. In South Siberia, Peru, ancient Babylonia and 
mediaeval Europe, this belief will be found to yield interesting 
episodes. 

Only the fringe of this subject is here brushed upon ; and in 
doing so, it might be adequately mentioned that the keen 
cravings of Pregnancy—Dohada were and are fully satis¬ 
fied by the husband and his relations, by means of a variety of 
delicious dishes, by means of a variety of amusements, indoor 
and outdoor, in regard to sights and sceneries and by means 
of enjoyments of various kinds that pregnancy in individual 
cases invite. On this the space of a separate paper might be 
occupied with advantage and hence I deem it desirable to pass 
this point over. 

Eugenics or the Science of the Propogation of the Race forms 
a subordinate topic of the present subject. And lastly, the 
Evolution of marriage as far as the m03t modern stage passing 
through the various grades of the eight Hindu forms of mar¬ 
riage, can be pursued as a study with advantage and subordi¬ 
nated to the same interesting subject. 

In the next place, Prof. Hutton Webster’s “ Primitive Secret 
Societies ” is a book that is capable of launching us into a region 
not quite explored, as far as our country is concerned. I mean, 
in brief, there are certain ceremonies such as Initiation into the 
secrets of Puberty constitutes a long series of rites to be per 
formed, in the course of which Man is separated from Woman; 
and each is made to follow certain forms of praotical conduct 
that remain a sort of mystery for the other. Many such rites 
are performed during the Marriage-ceremony of the Hindu even 
in our own Presidency, but they demand a more careful treat¬ 
ment ; hence I leave over that part of my subject for some 
separate paper or papers in future. I, therefore, rest content 
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here with a slight hint and humble suggestion that there is 
vast and varied sphere to range in for bringing to light many 
important truths concerning the Science of Anthropology, and 
that our Society will do well to promote the study of this 
branch as much as it lies in its power. 

The family life per se, and the political status of women can 
also lay claim to a separate treatment; because, for instance 
celibacy on socio-political grounds bring forth many customs 
in the East as well as the West. 

Now, to wind up, I must state with Mr. Westermark that the 
position of its women is no sure or unmistakable criterion of 
the advancement of a people. The women of (the Andamanese 
Bushmen, &c.,) many backward races are treated with greater 
consideration than is often the case among higher savages and 
barbarians (the Chinese). 
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A NOTE ON A CURE-CHARM FOR THE 
BITE OF THE BODS SNAKE. 

By Sabat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

(Read on 28th April 1915 .) 

I have recently come into possession of a small lithographed 
hook of charms. Portions of its text are in Hindi; while the 
language of most of the mantrama or incantations published 
therein is Bengali. The compiler of this work explains this 
by saying that “ the magical arts of Bengal are very famous 
and that, for this reason, the majority of the incantations set 
forth therein are from Bengal.” ( hw «kt I i 

sFrttff % ft *Nr fcrefir i) 

I have gleaned from this strange medley of charms the 
undernoted cure-charm or incantation for exorcising away the 
venom from a person who has been bitten' by a Bods, snake. 
It is a kind of snake found in Bengal. But I am unable, at 
present, to give its scientific name. I give below the text, 
together with the translation, of this cure-charm, supplemented 
with some notes on the noteworthy features thereof:— 

rr*ir srin % bto §5=rrl I 

VfT 5T5T SR Rk'R *TT«ft 5IrT | 

H5T I 

«TT ?ft «ff m vft vrr Wit I 
'shifsst ^ ftrc ^rt n 
ita sik ’str flit ft* I 
SST* ftsft tft ETR ft* II 
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5 Qst €1$ HHHT f^r I 
5Tf? 3R n| HR STTSTT II 
=efsf §4 am ht| w hr | 

2«R fe* WST «R II 
4l«fai< iR STJIF TH=Tf Nlft5T I 
10 Hit K*lt SIT Sit T'TgcT #51 II 

*TRT VPT 5R RR SNR STHT HIT I 
VWR STwmft ft* =#5T =5cT II 
HT? *TT? I 

14 VT? TR* RTf II 

Translation. 

Incantation foe Exoecising away the 
Venom of the Bod'a Snake. 

[The person bitten (by the Boda snake) should be made to lie 
on his left side, while the undernoted incantation is being 
recited. And the charmed water should be all along poured 
over his head.] 

TEXT OF THE INCANTATION. 

1. 0 my brother! Utter the name of Sri Hari. 

2. The venom of the Bodd snake has disappeared by the 

blessing of Mother Kamakhya. 

3. The venom and its potency have all gone. 

4. I shall give thee offerings. 

5. 0 goddess Manasha! I shall worship thee with offerings 

of milk and plantains on all (festive) occasions. 

6. Do not disappoint me. 

7. 0 brother! The Sun and the Moon are my witnesses. 

8. I adjure thee with the name of Tambar Bhairab. Come 

home soon. 

9. 0 Bhairu Thakur ! Drink the remainder of my charmed 

water, 
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DhySng! dhyang! thayang l ihaydng ! The hundred 

10 young one3 of the snake have been killed. 

11. Come, come, 0 blessing of Siva. 

12. The venom (of the snake) has been nullified under the 

influence of this my charmed water. 

13. The venom no longer exists; the venom no longer exists. 

14. Whose command is this ? This is the command of the 

Saint of Kourun. 

Remarks. 

Portions of the phraseology of this mantram are unintelligible. 
For instance, the sense of the words "grir HT? f?3T” (in line 4), 
“wf HTT 3T5Tf ” (in line 6) and =3 jtPt 5T ” (in line 9) cannot 

be made out by me. I have translated the words “ 

5^ " (in line 6) into “ Do not disappoint me.” I have taken the 
word “ grTTC ” (in line 11) as being a provincialism for " tffwt ” 
which means “ of the snake.” 

The most noteworthy features of the aforementioned cure- 
charm are :—( a ) The invocation to Mother Kamakhya ( grrHT- 
HT); (6) the invocation to Manasha (HHjjr) > ( c ) tb 0 allusion 
to Taipbar Bhairab (3^ Vh ) and Siva (); (d) the 
invocations to hk (Bhairu Thakur) and (e) to hhs Hk 
(the Saint of Kounru). 

Now the question arises:—Why have the aforesaid deities, 
goddesses and saint been invoked ? The reasons are not far 
to seek. 

Now Mother Kamakhya is no other than the goddess Kama¬ 
khya who is the tutelary deity of Assam or Kamarupa and 
whose temple there is one of the holiest pilgrimages of the 
Hindus. A well-known legend of Hindu mythology states that, 
when Sati, the spouse of Siva, being deeply mortified by the 
affront offered by her father Daksha to her husband by not 
having invited the latter to the famous sacrificial ceremony 
( ) performed by the former, breathed her last, Siva placed 

U 
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her body upon his trident and whirled it round, whereupon her 
different limbs became severed from the corpse and fell at 
different places. Now one of her severed limbs fell in Assam. 
Hence Assam or Kamarupa is regarded by the Hindus as one of 
their holiest places. 

I have already stated in my paper on “Some Bihari Man- 
Irams ” 1 that Kamarupa, otherwise known as Kaonru , according 
to mediaeval Hindu traditions, was the home of mighty sorcerers 
and enchanters and that, therefore, the “ spells of Kamarupa or 
Kamakhya ” were reputed to be very famous throughout Hin- 
dudom. It is, for this reason, that the goddess Kamakhya has 
been invoked so that the cure-charm may be very strong and 
effective. 

Siva, Tambara-Bhairaba and Bhairu-Thakur are different 
appellations of one and the same deity Siva who, in Hindu 
mythology, is famed to be a great physician. Hence he has 
been invoked in order that he might lend additional curative 
power to this incantation. The god Bhairaba is also invoked 
in the incantation of class II mentioned in my aforementioned 
paper at page 507 of Vol. IX of this Society’s Journal. 

I have interpreted the words “ " as meaning “ the 

Saint of Kouym.”- If my interpretation be correct, they 
clearly refer to the goddess Kamakhya, as Kounru or Kaonru 
is a synonym of the place-name Kamarupa. 

Then wo come to the goddess Manasha. In Hindu mytho¬ 
logy, she is the sister of Vasuki the god of snakes and popularly 
believed, in Bengal, to preside, conjointly with her brother, 
over snakes. Her father was the great saint Kasyapa and her 
mother Kadru. At the behest of the gods, her brother gave 
away Manasha in marriage to the saint Jaratkaru, in order 
that the son bom of this union might absolve the serpent-race 
from the curse of destruction that they labored under. In 
course of time, a son was born to them who afterwards became 


1 Page 509 of the Bombay Anthropological Society’s Journal, Vol. IS. 
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famous as the saint Astika. When King Janamejaya performed 
the famous sacrificial ceremony (jajna) for the extermination 
of all the snakes, the goddess Manasha sent her son Astika 
Muni to prevail upon King Janamejaya to put a stop to the 
sacrifice. The goddess Manasha has been invoked with a view 
that she might call upon her myrmidon—the Boda Snake—to 
take away the poison or to nullify its effect. 

The last words of the cure-charm, viz., 'five ^TT?T 

deserve some notice. It is a formula which, under slight 
modifications, appears in almost all Bengali incantations. In 
an altered form, it occurs as the finale to the undermentioned 
incantation which the ojhd (or ghost-doctor), in the Rev. Lai 
Bihari De’s Bengal Peasant Life (Chapter XVI), recites in order 
to exorcise away the ghost which had possessed the heroine 

Aduri 

Dhuld sattam, 

Madhu patiarn, 

Lddhuld Tear am ear; 

Ji$i hujar koti bandam 
5 Teis ha jar lur. 

Je pathe ydya amuk clthede de Ices, 

Ddin, yogini, pret, bhut, 

Bdo, bdtas, deva, dut, 

Kahare nailco nubaleo. 

10 Ear djna 1 

Ed'nder Kamakhya hadijhi Chandir ajnd : 

12 Siggir lag, lag, lag. 

%e lines 10 ant 11 of the cure-charm mean: “Whose com- 
manl is this ? It is the order of Chandi (the daughter of a 
Uadi ]—the goddess Kamakhya.” Now Chandi is the name of 
an ine.mation of Devi or Durga or Satl whose victories over 
the As'eras or the enemies of the Aryan settlers in the Panja , 
are narrated in tho Chandi Mdhulmya which forms a portion of 
the Mgriandeya Parana. 
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Then arises the question: Why charmed water is poured 
Upon the head of the person bitten by the snake ? This is 
done as water is a protective against the influence of evil 
spirits or, for the matter of that, against the venom of a snake 
which is regarded by many races of people as a symbol of the 
spirit of evil. This idea of the protective power of water 
underlies all the numerous bathing-and lustration-ceremonies 
which figure so largely in the every-day lives of the orthodox 
Hindus throughout India. 

It will greatly interest the student of comparative folklore 
to learn that a curc-charm for the bite of the Boda snake, 
slightly differing from the one discussed supra, is current in the 
district of Murshidabad in Bengal. In this case, the ojha gets 
on to the thatched roof of the hut (presumably wherein the 
patient is living) with six water-pots and, while reciting mantras, 
pours the water slowly on to the ground. It is believed that, 
as the water falls, the patient slowly recovers.* The idea, 
underlying this variant of the cure-charm for the bite of the 
Botla snake, is sympathetic magic or the imitation of a cause to 
produce a desired effect. Just as an American Indian rain¬ 
maker, who mounts to the roof of his hut and violently rtttlee 
a dry gourd containing pebbles to represent the thunder and 
scatters water through a reed on the ground below to sfmbolizs 
the rain, thinks that he will thereby cause rain to fab 

Similarly the lihraj (or —a name giVen 

in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh to th day on which 
sugar-cane is planted to the accompaniment of he performance 
of some festive ceremonies—is performed at Delhi with the 
observance of the undernoted custom at the root of which lies 
sympathetic magic. The wife of the ploughman, who tarns 
up the ground for the reception of the sugar-cane cuteings, 
follows a little behind him with a ball of cotton in her hand. At 

1 A History of Murshidabad District (Bengal). By Major J. H. Tull 
Walsh. London; Jarrold and Sons. 1902, pp. 83-81. 
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some unexpected moment, he turns on her and, after a sham 
contest, bears her to the ground. The cotton, being forced out 
of her hand, spreads out upon the ground, whereupon the 
parties present there exclaim: “ May our sugar-cane grow and 
spread Like this cotton.” 1 

In the same way when, in the districts of Northern India, 
situated to the east of the river Jumna, the unripe boles of 
cotton, known as gheghra (qrur or goolar, ghentee or 

bhilna burst in a field of cotton plants, a ceremony known as 
the Phoorukna is performed in the following way: The largest 
plant in the field is selected, then sprinkled over with butter¬ 
milk and rice-water and, lastly J bound all over with pieces of 
cotton taken from the other plants in the field. This selected 
plant is called Sirdar or Bhogaldaee or Mother-Cotton, from 
ohogla, a name sometimes given to a large cotton-pod and daee 
a mother. Then obeisances are made to it and prayers are 
offered up to the effect that the other cotton-plants in the 
field may resemble it in the richness of their produce. Surely, 
there is sympathetic magic at the basis of this ceremony. It 
is desired that the other cotton-plants should yield a bumper- 
crop in the same way that the “ Mother-Cotton ” has been 
magically made to do. 2 

So the root-idea lying at the basis of the Murshidabad cure- 
charm is that, just as the charmed water poured by the ojhti 
cools the earth, in the same way the pain from which the 
patient bitten by the Boda snake is suffering will be cooled. 


1 Supplement to the Glossary ojIndian Terms. By H. M. Elliot. Agra: 
1845, p. 308. 

: Op. oil., p. 327. 
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PREGNANCY (FECUNDITY)' AMONGST 
ANCIENT AND MODERN RACES. 

By S. S. Mehta, Esq., B.A. 

(Read on 30th June 1915.) 

Among the Hindus, the condition of Pregnancy was regarded 
with religious respect; and various rites were actually performed 
for the safe and sound delivery of the child. Even in our own 
days, the state of conception is one in which the wife is exalted 
to a higher position not only in the homo but in the society 
or community to which the family belongs. From the very 
initial stage of “ Garbhidhna ”—the securing of conception, 
the idea of religious sanctity and social adoration was and is 
predominant, so much so that the wifo would be treated with spe¬ 
cial care concerned by the members of the family and friends and 
acquaintances alike. The so-callod 16 (sixteen) “Samskaras”— 
purificatory rites—in fact, begin from this stage. (2) Tho 
second purificatory rite during the period of pregnancy is 
called the “ Pumsavana ” or the rite meant to determine tho 
malo sox of the child. It is a belief prevalent in early times 
and current even now that by performing certain ceremonies, 
the child in the womb would be turned into a male child, even 
if perchance it was a female one. The first ceremony that 
secured conception was also intendod for the purpose of securing 
tho child from internal and external dangers while yet in the 
womb. (3) The third ceremony was and is named tho “ Si- 
Hiantonnayana ”—celebrating of pregnancy. It is, in fact, 
the formal declaration that the woman was in a family way; 
and that the occasion was one of great rejoicing. The time of 
celebration differed with different scriptural writers; and yet 
all are oqually agreed upon the one main point of celebrating 
tho occasion with due “Mat”. “Asvalayana” enjoins tho 
celebration of it during the 4th ‘ Shnkhyayana” diming the 7th 
month, and “Gobhila” requires it to be so performed in the 4th, 
6th or 8th month, according to individual convenience. 
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Here, then, the Smritikaras or the Law-Givers of the Hin du 
Society ordained the occasion to be one in which all the desires 
of the wife were to be satisfied till the time of giving birth to 
a child approached. To this the name of “ Dohad ” has been 
given by classical writers. Kalidas treated the matter at 
some length, when he remarked that the queen Sudakshina 
manifested those signs that are the precursors of a keen craving 
for some enjoyment of food, or garment, or sights, and sceneries 
that lead to the nourishment and development of the fsetus 
in a desired way. The Shakespeare of India represents the 
queen as having a sharp and intense craving for eating fresh 
earth that we distinguish as “ Mittee ” and assigns it to a pre¬ 
vailing belief that the very act of satisfying the desire of eating 
fresh earth or baked earth as it obtains among some women 
at present, makes the unborn child enjoy the prosperitv of 
the ruler of the earth after birth. 

A pregnant woman is, as a rule, protected from shocking 
conditions ; she is guarded against sites of fear and fright; 
and she is not allowed to repair to any part that is haunted by 
evil spirits. It has a scientific explanation to put the supersti¬ 
tion on a rational basis as proved by Western Professors of 
Science. 

The woman, again, bearing a child is protected by black 
magic as well as white and bright charms, among certain socts 
of Hindu Society. A black woollen piece is tied round the 
wrist and the ankle each. The room in which the woman is 
delivered of a child is also protected from the evil influence of 
ghosts and spirits. 

But the “ Simantonnayana ” ceremony is celebrated during 
the 4th, 5th, 7th or 8th month of conception; and the woman 
is treated with very great esteem. All choice food stuffs, 
all select and luxurious garments as well as ornamonts and 
all the excellent objects of enjoyments are allowed to be partaken 
of by the pregnant woman; and an actual parade is made of her 
on the last .day .of her loavjng her husband’s home and repairing 
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to her paternal roof among certain Hindu communities in Kutch, 
Katkiawad and Gujarat. Her loose part of the garment holds 
a cocoanut, a hetel-nut, some rice and such other things; and 
equipped with the heaviest possible load of ornaments she is 
made to walk at a measured pace over the distance specified 
above. The nuts and all symbollize fecundity and prosperity. 
The ceremony is known as “Agharani or “ Agrahayani”—but the 
correct word is lost sight of and the origin has been a 
mystery even to the student of literature. 

“Dohad” is a word signifying almost the same thing, but 
connoting something else; and “Agharayi” connotes and denotes 
the performances of those rites and ceremonies that are not 
found as a common factor in the celebration of the “ Dohad ” 
ceremony. 

For, as depicted by Bhavabhuti, the well-known Milton and 
admirer of the Shakespeare of the Sanskrit Literature, in 
exactly the same sense as the Western Poet was of his own ideal 
of imitation. This Bhava bhuti’s time has been fixed by Indian 
Savants to be nearly 6th and 7th or 8th centuries, and upto 
that period the prevalence of the celebration of “Dohad’’can 
be indisputably settled. Rama, the well-known hero of the 
R&mayana has been chosen as the hero of his dramatic com¬ 
position, and in the work which is also one of the masterpieces, 
the author represents his hero as desiring his consort Sit A to 
fulfil all cravings of pregnancy and thus satisfy her “Dohad.” 
She wants nothing else, even in her dignified position of a 
Crowned Queen, but the enjoyment of those sights and scenes 
which she had enjoyed in the forest, wherein all Nature in her 
Beauty and Sublimity was laid bare to her view during the 
term of banishment, and wherein the sentiments of Love and 
Fear and Heroism and Mercy as well as others, were depicted 
by the hand of the Almighty direct and without any interven¬ 
tion. The craving was keen and intense ; and she was made to 
satisfy the same, but under different circumstances; and the 
issues were two—the famous twin brothers Lava and Kusha; 
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It is here that we have to generalise from similar instances 
collected from the classical works of the Hindus; and it is 
here that wo are able to mark a pre-eminent parallel with 
instances in the writings of Western authors that have been 
explained from a rational basis by scientists of modern civilized 
times, as will be evidenced here. 

Dr. Frazor has remarked in his Vol. IV, P. 64, that, “the theory 
of conception appears to be the tap-root of totemism. It seems 
probable that, as I have already indicated, a preponderant influ¬ 
ence is to bo ascribed to the sick fancies of pregnant women, it 
being well-known that the minds of women are in an abnormal 
state during pregnancy.” He gives instances of the supposed 
association of birth marks on the body of the young with mater¬ 
nal impressions and also of the belief that external objects can 
affect the young of animals through visual impressions made on 
the pregnant mother, and he remarks that if such beliefs bo 
proved to be true, they would, in a sense, supply a physical basis 
for totemism. All this must remain a matter of speculation until 
the fundamental question of the possible influence of a mother 
on her unborn child has been definitely answered by biclogy.” 

Mr. Walter Heapo, M.A., F.R.S. has observed :—A woman 
while pregnant fell downstairs; she told the doctor, she was 
sure, she had marked the child’s head and when the child was 
born it had a large hairy navus over nearly the whole of ono 
side of its head. The woman had no idea of the kind of mark 
she expected to see on the child’s head; she was only confident, 
its head would be marked; and if it is perhaps somewhat remark¬ 
able that the site of the damage should be so confidently fore¬ 
told by her, it is still quite possible, she may have had sufficient 
reason for that belief, for there can be little doubt that in this 
case the mark was due to damage directly inflicted on the 
embryonic tissue. 

There is another class of birth-marks which is due to some 
strong impression produced on the mind of the mother and 
there after stamped on the child during pregnancy. 


12 
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(1) Any physical impression accompanied by fright and (2) 
also a peculiar habit of the mother during pregnancy such as 
the craving for a particular kind of food ; (3) the insistent long¬ 
ing for the presence besides her of a particular person or thing; 
all these circumstances are believed to be stamping a birth-mark 
or to bo reproduced in some form or another in the child. An 
example, if cited, will explain the subject with greater force 
and clearness:— 

(а) “A lizard falling from the ceiling on to the bare 

breast of a sleeping pregnant woman, at dead of 
night, caused sudden fright, and temporarily, great 
mental disturbance. The child was born shortly 
afterwards, and, as the mother predicted, had a 
red mark on its chest which was like the imprint 
of a lizard’s body and extended limbs, and of 
similar size. The event happened in China.” 

(б) “A mother who had a great craving for raspberries 

during pregnancy bore a child with a distinct rod 
mark of a raspberry on its body.” 

(c) “A doctor of conspicuous scientificalities relates 
about two cases of pregnant women who wore 
frightened by an idiot. In both cases the child 
when born was mentally defective, and both 
children are now grown up and are still mentally 
defective.” 

The British Medical Journal, of 4th May 1912, publishes a 
statement made by Dr. T. H. Harris, as follows :— 

“ About 40 years ago, I attended at Holy-well Row, Milden 
Hall, a single woman in her confinement, and the child when 
bom had an amputated arm above the elbow and also the 
appearance of the insertion of five stitches. Parentage was 
not denied by a retired soldier, who had an amputation done 
on the same left arm at the same site and in same manner a 
short time previously. ” 
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In the West, the ancient custom and superstitious belief have 
boon strongly supported by modern science with arguments and 
illustrations, as demonstrated above, to a certain extent. It 
has been adopted as a sort of valid inference that a mother is 
chiefly liable to transmit what she herself experiences during her 
pregnancy. And cases of insanity have been quoted in numbers 
by Dr. Mott in a book well-known among English readers. 
Another modical export, a recognized authority, states :— 

“ I know of no scientific explanation of any phenomenon as 
having any physiological connection between the mother and 
the embryo which admits of the possibility of the transmission 
of maternal impressions to the child by direct means. There 
is no fusion of matomal tissue with the body of the embryo, 
no nervous connection, no contact of any kind one with tho 
othor. The only moans whereby the embryo participates in 
the life of tho mother is through the Placenta, and that organ 
functions solely as a filter, whereby the blood of the embryo 
becomes purified by the excretion of tho waste products of its 
motabolism into tho maternal blood and becomes recharged 
with nutritivo material from tho maternal blood. But tho blood 
the mother does not flow into the vessels of the embryo, tho 
interchange of material to and from tho one to tho other is 
affected through the placental tissue.” 

As a matter of fact, the belief in the power of the mother 
to transmit mental impressions to her offspring during pregnancy 
impressions capable of exerting permanent effect upon tho 
somatic characters of the embryo, is not confined to the result 
of observations on human beings. 

It has been related of Jacob that he set about rods in 
which he had peeled white strakes, where his flocks were breed¬ 
ing in order to ensure tho production of speckled spotted and 
ring-straked offspring. He relied on mental impressions to 
influence the colour of the offspring. 

Wo have, then, in tho foregoing treatment, shown to a 
certain extent that there is sound physiological roason for 
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customs—both in the East and the West—only their origin has 
boon foriong forgotten among us. What science regards as 
suporstition need not be dismissed as such without examination. 

For research work in the science of Anthropology hero 
in India as well as in tho Bombay Presidency in particular, 
wo have hardly any means for undertaking it, although resources 
for the samo are plentiful. Facts that have some relation to 
the methods of treatment of domestic animals and records of 
their breeding lore, as also facts relating to the same of human 
beings, deserve to be collected ; and a critical eye of examining 
them from a purely scientific standpoint must bo brought to 
bear upon them by loading students of Anthropology. As 
far as my humble reading is concerned, there is hardly any 
difference of an essential type between the laws of breeding 
of human beings and of cattle. And, therefore, research work 
might be initiated and pushed forward with greater advantage, 
by residing temporarily chiefly among Pastoral people. So 
much for a practically useful suggestion in this direction. 

Tho desire of the mother that her child in the embryo 
will be without blemish is a natural one ; and presumably, such 
a hopo might be cceval with preferential mating —and love, 
A failure to have such a child would carry with it regret, 
disappointment, and sometimes even reproach. In the lattor 
case, it is as well natural to look for some extra cause for the 
blemish as of a sinister import; (6) or of devilish design to rob 
the parents of certain graces ; (c) or due to the hand of a justly 
angry God ; or ( d ) to an evil spirit. 

It has been, moreover, remarked in many places that the 
chief claim of a woman to consideration in society lay in her 
capacity to produce children, while her renown was dependent 
on their quality. Accordingly a barren woman was and is 
upto now in less civilized societies, regarded as a mere beast of 
burden. Among savages of to-day, and tho primitive races 
of very early times, women with child were not only much 
carod for, but actually adored. 
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Among certain classes a woman big with child is isolated; 
in others, she is kept with others in like condition. There is, 
however, a difference of periods of isolation with different 
societies; so that it ranges from two months to three or even 
four years. 

“ The belief in the effect of maternal impression on domestic 
animals is far too old, far too deeply rooted to allow of a moment’s 
doubt, that the same belief in the effect of human mental in- 
pressions was other than genuine.” This has been the verdict 
of Walter Hoape. 

Next, among certain classes of the East and the West, that have 
advanced in civilization, women, from the earliest days 
of pregnancy, read good literature, play or sing or hear good 
music, think only of pleasant things, and try to surround them- 
solves with flowers, pictures, and objects of beauty. And the 
idea lying under these actions is that good and beautiful things, 
produce good impressions that are induced in the children. 

Oppian remarks :—“ Yea verily thus did the Laconians 
invent things for their dear wives when their belly swells. 
They depictod on Tablets and placed near them, glorious typos 
of beauty making resplendent the youths of former days among 
ephemeral mortals and they rejoice as they see the lovely form 
and bear beautiful sons as they cover in awe at the beauty. ” 

Ballantyne in his book entitled “ Antenatal Pathology and 
Hygiene ” devotes a chapter to this subject. He says: “ the 
belief and the practice prevailed among many human races. ” 
The earliest reference to it, is that of Jacob. The ancient Greeks 
had this belief and this practice. Plutarch states that Empedo¬ 
cles had remarked that woman produced children resembling 
statues which they found pleasure in regarding during infancy. 
The Law of Lycurgus required Spartan wives to look upon 
representations of the strong and beautiful. Diogenes of 
Syracuse hung a picture of Jason before his pregnant spouse. 
In the Talmud are similar stories indicative of belief in the 
potency of impressions made after conception. 
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There is one point more that deserves greater and more care 
ful attention. In the West during tho 16th and the 17th 
centuries “ conception by imagination was possible and even 
recognized in a court of law.” Of course, during the 18th 
century and onwards upto the present moment, scepticism and 
rationalism have combined to do away with this belief. 

It has been howevor, scientifically provod that it would be 
no valid reason to deny the transmission of maternal impressions 
during pregnancy to children ; even though there may be some 
variability in the power of transmission. Aristotle, moreover 
has observed while writing on the subject of heredity that:— 
“ These opinions are plausibly supported by such evidence 
as that children are born with a likeness to thoir parents, not 
only in congenital but also in acquired characteristics. There 
was a case in Chalcedon where the father had a brand on his 
arm and the latter was marked on the child.” Hippocrates 
also bolieved in the phonomona. 

At tills stage, it would not be amiss to remark that in 
our Presidoncy, there aro many places whore a belief of this 
kind is prevalent; and hence if a relation between similar 
customs wore duly traced as practiced by various races in Gujarat 
Surat and Broach districts, as also in Kathiawad, thon we can 
arrive at important conclusions. There are savages, half-civi¬ 
lized races and highly civilized kinds in the Presidency. Tho 
Westerners have certain customs in respect of Pregnancy and 
they have certain beliefs as well as superstitions that havo 
striking parallels among some races of the East. Secondly, 
the knowledge about the customs and regulations adopted by 
savages and semi-civilized classes, in regard to the conception 
and breeding of domesticated animal would shed a flash and 
even flood of light upon certain customs and mating laws of 
our own times and civilized climes. 

1 am not going to occupy space in presenting any picture 
about or making my own observations upon, the mating and 
the production of the young—which is confined to certain 
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specific seasons for animals, lower and higher, including, of course, 
human beings. Suffice it to conclude by remarking that tho 
branch of this science in the direction under reference will 
prove worth the while of bestowing as much labour of Research 
work as can be brought to bear upon it; and consequently, 
I, for one, will do nothing more than appealing to the hearts of 
anthropologists the shoer necessity of studying the question 
before us in all it possible bearings for a further and more 
fruitful investigate n. 

A FEW PAESEE BIDDLES. 

By Rustamji Nasabvanji Munshi, Esq. 

(Read on SOth June 1915). 

I had read before this Society on 24th September 1913 a Paper 
on “ A Few Parsee Riddles.” 1 That Paper was the result of the 
suggestion of cur learned Secretary, Sliams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph. D., to collect some riddles current 
amongst our Parsee community with a view to help Dr. W. 
Schultz of Bruxelles who was engaged in collecting all the works 
relating to riddles in every country of the world. In the present 
Paper, I beg to place before you a further batch of my collection 
of riddles, some of which are specially interesting from an anthro¬ 
pological point of view as they refer to some customs and man¬ 
ners of the people. 

TONGUE. 

Transliteration .—Eh dahbiman Sunabai nacke. —Jibh. 
Translation .—Sunabai dances in a box— Tongue. 

Surab&i i3 the name of an Indian lady and as to why the 
name of a lady should have been resorted to in this riddle can be 
explained in three ways. Firstly, the verb Nache 

(dances) suggests the use of the name of a female as the art of 
dancing is generally restricted to the female class. 

1 Vide Journal No. 2, Vol. X, pp. 94-100, 
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Secondly, according to the Gujarati grammar, tongue (£j<h ) 
is used in the faminine gender. So, the use of the name of a 
male would not suit the purpose of the riddle. 

Thirdly, it may be that the much-talked-of loquacity of the 
gentler sex was in the mind of the original author of this riddle 
when he invented it. 

BOMBAY POLICE SEPOY. 

&K1 "tteJW <3*1—V-fln RoutT. 

Transliteration.— Kali bumi ne peelo booch. — Moombaino 
Police Sepai. 

Translation. —A black jar with a yellow cork.—A Bombay Police 
Sepoy. 

This riddle is both ingenious and humorous and it describes in 
a few words the livery of our Bombay Police Sepoys whose coat 
and pant are black ‘ khaki’ and whose turban is of an unmistak¬ 
ably yellow hue. 

HAY. 

Transliteration.— Jungleman bandhela Boraji. — Ghasni zitri. 
Translation. —A Borah gentleman bound in a jungle.— Hay. 

The reference in this riddle to a Borah gentleman sets us 
thinking as to why the originator of the riddle have had recourse 
to a Borah gentleman and not to one of any other nationality or 
caste. In the heterogeneous population of India, the Borahs 
are a distinct caste in the Mahomedan population professing the 
religion of Islam. The male members of the Borah caste invari¬ 
ably wear beard without any exception. The originator of 
the riddle perhaps sought to identify the stock of hay with a 
beard. The practice of wearing beards is also in vogue among 
the priestly classes of the Parsees and the Christians; but it is 
certainly not as much extended amongst the entire communities 
as a whole as it is amongst the Borahs. Hence the use of a 
Borah gentleman in the riddle. 
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B ANGLE W ALA. 

"ft <| siiiUMdl-ft, n «vnRi, <§ aflrmfai- 

Transliteration.— Te avtoto, hoon bolavtiti, te jatoto, hoon radtiti. 
ChItalwala. 

Translation. —He was coming, I (alady) was calling. When he 
went, I cried. 

A Banglewala is a dealer in ‘ bangles’ which comes from a Hin¬ 
dustani word Bangri meaning a bangle or a bracelet. This bangri 
or bracelet is an ornamental circlot made of glass, gold, silver, 
or any other material worn upon the wrist or ankle by women in 
India, Airica and othor countries. The dealer in these bracelets 
is a native of India, in most cases a Hindu or a Maratha, who, 
with his stock in trade on his shoulder, moves from house to house. 
The ladies select a pair of glass bracelets, which, it is the function 
and duty of the banglewala, to put on the gentle hands. Before 
setting to his task, he generaly applies a little soap to the hands 
of the lady in order to make them slippery. He then presses 
the bracelets on the hands, not without causing pain and tears 
from the eyes of his delicate customer. The pain in most cases 
was evidently so great that the poor victim could not help weep¬ 
ing even though her tormentor had already departed from the 
place. 

A PARSI PRIEST. 

'HIM 

Transliteration :— Sufed maihano dev, khaymithi sev, sahvarpade 
ke roj boom padvani tev — Mobed. 

Translation. —A white-headed deity who eats sweet vermicelli 
and who is in tbe habit of bawling out 
aloud from early morning. —A Paesi 
Pbiest. 

A Parsi Priest invariably wears a white turban and that is 
why he is compared to a white-headed deity. In the various 

13 
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rituals that a Parsi priest has to perforin, there is one ritual called 
■“HlfiriHl d (Afringan), in which fruits and sweetmeats are 
plaeod and prayers are offered before them. Vermicelli, as far as 
I know, is never cooked and placed along with these sweetmeats, 
but that word ‘ save ’ seems to have been resorted to only with 
a view to rhyme with the word ‘ tave ’ (habit) in the nest line. 
The idea, however, is that sweetmeats are invariably used in 
these rituals and that they perhaps form an item in the dietary 
of the priestly class. The idea of bawling out from the early 
morning has reference to the recital of prayers which is the 
avocation of the priestly class, be that Parsi, Hindu, Mahomedan 
or Christian. 

ONION. 

JHii % M=HRt—Still. 

Transliteration.— Atlo sarkho Gokuldas, cupd&n pehre so pachchas. 

Kando. 

Translation. —A stunted little Gokuldas putting on fifty to 
hundred clothes, (layers)—Onion. 

Gokuldas is the name of a Hindu gentleman and seems to 
have boon usod to rhyme with the word pachchas (fifty) in the 
next line. 

ONION. 

vm <3H* vntii ciDu 

liyl 3 IsliA Htffl >l?U—Still. 

Transliteration.— Dugla uper duglo pehroo, meejas mahro taio. 
Koine dekhaoon ujlo n6h koine vali 
rato .— Kando. 

Translation. —Coat over coat do I put on and hot-tempered am I; 

to some do I appear white, to others even red.— 
Onion. 

This riddle for the onion seems to be more ingenious than the 
former. 
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A KING’S COACHMAN. 

sRi *1^ % 1 -Hi 

n«Hl auiPUlRSM. 

Transliteration.— Iiio avo shakhs chhe he je rajani peeth karinS 
bese clilie: —Rajani gadino Coachman. 

Translation. —Who is that person who sits showing his back to 
tho king. —The King’s Coachman. 

A COBWEB. 

^ Mli^l VR 

Transliteration.— Ek meh&l pani vagar bundhai. —Ivakolianoon 
Jaloon. 

Translation. —A palace that can be built without water. 
Cobweb. 

NIB. 

«lWl ctWl =Hl«H MRJ «iH MI64 «11H d*fl, 

^ >U6<1 B,, HRl ilM <1*0; 

‘H'Hl'Sl, MRJ 

Rdl iii -Hid, MRl H-H hldyi -4«S\—Vt. 

Transliteration.— Vanki tiki dial chhe, pan sunp mahroo nam 
nathi, Be mahri Jeebh chhe, pun nagnoo mooj 
karri nathi; Mookhthi kadhoon pravahi, pun 
zer te jansho nahi, Bolia veena kahoon vat, 
pun boltoon yantra manslio nahi. —Steel 
Pen. 

Translation. —Though zig-zag do I go, yet I am not a snake ; 

though I have two tongues, my work is not 
that of a snake ; liquid though I ojcct from my 
mouth, yet do not take it to bo a poison; 
though I can narrate lots of stories without 
uttering a word, yet a speaking machine I 
am not.—A Writing Nib. 
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CLOCK. 

MM **41* MIM, ’HMy Ml ^ chi MR -iWi 

Transliteration.— Ohanu kam kartiar bap, alsu ma ane tena bar 
nahna bachchan. — Ghadial. 

Translation. —An industrious hard-working father, lazy mother 
and their twelve little babes.— Clock or watch. 
This riddle appeals to us as being ingenious. The bigger hand 
of the clock or the watch is spoken of in the riddle as the industri¬ 
ous father and the smaller one as the lazy mother because the 
bigger hand, that is the minute-hand, is moro industrious than 
the smaller hand or the hour hand in that the former revolves 
more rapidly and freely. The twelve babes aro the figures in 
Roman character on the dial. 

CARROT. 

f/:>l<HMi '»{RU— 

Transliteration.— Ek Jungleman Sunnano Khilo. — GaJar. 
Translation.— In a jungle there is a golden nail.— Carrot. 

RADISH. 

ff/WMi ^ Mi'll '•Cfol—$<*IU 
Transliteration.— Ek J ungleman ruppa.no khilo. —Mulo. 
Translation. —A silver nail in a jungle or forest. 

RADISH. 

«n«R Mini ?u mu <mim3 

Transliteration.— Sufed dahdi lily moochh, Nahi avade to tara 
bapne poochh. — Moolo. 

Translation. —White beard, green moustaches. If you cannot 
solve (the riddle), go and ask your father. 

PIN. 

Hiai si*5i m£1, mi$ m<§ nfi mim. 

Mill =Hi<l dCi, ?S. Md Min— 
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Transliteration.— Ani pun kanto nahi, mctthu pan nahi, cham, 
Chalke pun chandi nahi shun chhe anu nam ? 
—TaCHOT. 

Translation. —There is a thing which, though it is pointed, is 
not yet a thorn. It has the head but not 
the skin. Though it is shining, yet it is 
not silver. What, then, is its name ?— Pin. 

EGG. 

"IVSfM ^ tfi-yi. 

Transliteration.— Ek barni ma be jatnu ghee. —Indtt. 
Translation. —There is a jar which contains two kinds of ghee 
or clarified butter. —Egg. 

LOCK AND KEY. 

vm 4VU «v|H—<ll«5 I’aft. 

Transliteration.— Bhai gharma rahe anc behen farva jai .—Talus 
kuchi. 

Translation .— Brother stays at home and sister goes out for s 
walk.—L ock and Key. 

Here, brother is the lock which is fixed to tho door of the house 
and sister is the key which the owner carries with him while 
leaving the house. 

TEETH. 

’Gfc •H-sfol «U*U -«fl. 

Transliteration.— Ek kothdima, batris bava.—Dhtl. 

Translation. —In a room, there are thirty two mendicants.— 
Teeth. 

RUBY. 

tl'dildi flu— 

Transliteration.— Ek dabdiman lohinoo teepoo. — Maneck- 
Translation. —A drop of blood in a box.— Ruby. 
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PEARL. 

Sl*Hitai till'd £1*—*M. 

Transliteration. — Ek dubdiman dahinoo teepoo. — Moti. 
Translation.—A drop of curds in a box.—P earl. 

THE FACE. 

*iS S&I'U «l<! U«ll«vl—■ 

Transliteration.— Ek dehranpar eat durvajd. — Mohdun. 

A tomple with seven gates—F ace. 

Hore, temple is the face itself and the seven gates are two 
eyes, two nostrils, two ears and a mouth. 

SLIPPER. 
iO ®UIH fll 

H •'-Hltfl ?U rn§l ailtl—>tMU. 
Transliteration.— Ek avi cheej chht he pate bkaraii to chaU, n& 
Mali hoi to nahi chale. — Sap at. 

Translation.— There is a substance which would only walk when 
its stomach is full but never when it is 
empty.— Slippers. 

A POMEGRANATE. 

**u£Sii ^naji —%\\>\. 

Transliteration.— Atlo sarkho golo teman so pachas dana. — 
Bartjm. 

Translation. —A small ball containing fifty to hundred grains.— 
A Pomegranate, 

SNUFF. 

tHl 51 a*u«l 

>R felcfl ^ yiti— 1 

Transliteration.— Mane leva, be dve musti hoshne jagade. Mans 
leva, be ave, be goofaman poogade .— Tup 
HE EE. 
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Translation. —Two come to take me and they create mischief. 

Two come to take me and they carry mo 
to two caves.—S xufp. 

The two comers in this riddle are the two fingers which carry 

the snuff to tho two cavos, that is, the nostrils. 

CHAIR. 

otlW Sll'H'.S «t&l, 

U ¥4 ?t MSil c-t^d ttill ■'H&l— 

Transliteration.— Char bhai chaukkand bdlhd, panchmo ape bur do, 
tiara je tamo kalam pakdi lakhi kadho khardo. 
—Khuesi. 

Translation. —Four brothers sat at four squares. The fifth 
brother would give you its back. Then 
and then only, you can take up a pen and 
write out a draft.— Chair. 

CARDAMOM. 

3|l<l alMPtil. °U=Hi rMi SMb 
Vfrt "V^Hb *H»li i\l o^i<h1—‘ 

Transliteration.— Gori gori golamdi, bachchan lend kalan, 
golamdind fenki dio, bachchan karovahlan. 
—Blchi. 

Translation. —She is a slave-girl who herself is white-skinned 
but whose babes are black. Discard tho 
slave girl but endear the babes to you.— 
Cardamom. 

ROAD. 

^ aOrv o-Hi dli 

B,, 'dl u (l d 68W1 n V5U. 

Transliteration.— Ek cheej evi chhc kcje apni sathe sathe jianjaic 
lid are chhe tebi tS oobheli ne oobhelij .— 
Chhe—Rasto. 

Translation. —There is a substance which, though it follows us 
wherever we go, is stationary.— Road. 
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MAP. 

«-*U 311M Si cMi MUJJ* d’-A, ^ <v Hi d<l S cMi 

Transliteration.— Jian gam chhe tia manas nathi; and jia nadi 
child tia pani nathi: — Naksho. 

Translation. —Where there is a village there is no population 
and where there is a river there is no water.— 
Map. 

GRAM. 

M*fi 3 '(!«} €l«H— 

Transliteration.— Kali chamdi nd peeloon dil. — ChanA. 
Translation. —Black skin and yellow body.— Gram. 

SHIP. 

Mt^tl S MS} -A<3 d*A, ^\\l S MS} -"Wl 
n ffVdl'R d*A— 1 H$IS}. 

Transliteration.— Pdni chhd pun pitoo nathi, charo chhd pun khatoo 
nathi, Td janctver marloo nathi. — VahAn. 
Translation. —There is an anim al which does not die though it 
does not drink water in spite of there being 
plenty of water nor eat anything in spite of 
there being plenty of fodder.— Ship. 

PLAYING CARDS. 

^ >$ i thlMi 

S; ’dft S MS} d*(l—Midi* 

Transliteration.— Kk dvi cheej. che ke tend fursood maU tiard 
hhthman Idvanman avd che; vdhchvamhn 
dve che pan khavetti nathi. PaNa. 
Translation. —There is a thing which is taken in hand when 
there is leisure. It is distributed but never 
eaten— Playing Cards. 

SWORD. 

swfl S S. SMI %£<(l B.J 

6tK-t Miefl 'Acfl is,, H WHt'H left Bi—CR'HR- 
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Transliteration.— Kali chhS Jcarvati chhS lccila mehelman rShti 
chhe; 

Lai pani peeti chhe, ne sahcbne javdb deti 
chhe. — Tar.vAr. 

Translation. —It is black, it is a saw ; it dwells in a black palace, 
it drinks red water and is ever at the service 
of its owner.— Sword. 

BRINJAL. 

HlHil 

Transliteration.— Lily piighdi halo jabhbho. — VeNgnoo. 
Translation. —Green turban and black robe.— BrINjal. 

A YEAR. 

«HW "'Hldli cVHi 3°-3° HW. 

Transliteration.— file pe liman bar khanh, terrain lees tees ddnh. 

—Vakas. 

Translation. —There is a chest with twelve drawers, each 
drawer containing thirty grains.—A Year. 

A LIGHTED LAMP. 

*H!s *>Wl S, Is & ’i?l «*l*l ^ ytT «vtM—CRl* 

Transliteration.— -£k Svi cheej chhS he jS rale jagS neh divase 
sooi j&i. —Drvo. 

Translation —There is a substance which keeps awake during 
the night and sleeps during day time.—A 
Lighted Lamp. 

A LIGHTED LAMP. 

«1«1W ©ttlftl. Soil 

cVHl't yssfeT afil, tfhlfef oftl—fftl- 

Transliteration.— Talav bharayo, sepai ubho rahyo ; Talav sukai 
gayo, sepai ndhsi gayo. —Drvo. 
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Translation. —The tank is full and there stands a sepoy (in the 
middle); the tank is dry and the sepoy has 
absconded away.— A Lighted Lamp. 

A LIGHTED LAMP. 

Transliteration.— Sunnano popat poochdi6 pani pie. —Divo. 
Translation. —A golden parrot drinks water with the help of its 
tail. —A Lighted Lamp. 

LAMP. 

•Ml dl-fl ^ «l Aft tftl- 

Transliteration.— Narrnhn 6k nari vas6 n6 ras peen6 nar kharkhar 
has6.—Divo. 

Translation. —A female dwells within a male and sho laughs 
heartily on drinking the juice.— Lamp. 

The male and the female referred to in tho riddle are the oil- 
container and tho wick respectively. The juice is the oil. 

CANDLE STICK. 

SlRi 3llli 3|KISP» <3^ <3*a MHl, 

■"t'H •dlifl <ti^, ^H'fl C-U 3 (l 

Transliteration.— Goran gorhn gorani, unchi unchi khya, Ang 
akhkhun bali nakhioon, evi lagi maya .— 
Meenbatti. 

Translation. —The ‘ gorani ’ (priestess) is white-skinned with 
a tall stature. She is so enamoured that she 
burnt her whole body.— Candle-Stick. 

The word ‘ gorani ’ in the riddle requires some explanation. 
A ‘ gor’ among the Hindus is a priest and his wife is called a 
‘ gorani ’ (priestess) who prepares food, etc., for religious cere¬ 
monies. Tho word “ gorani ” has subsequently come to be 
applied also to the wife of a Parsi priest who is known to help 
her husband by preparing, food, sweetmeats &o., for religious 
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ceremonies. Tiie Parsi : gorania ’ or priestesses are, as a rule, 
tall and handsome and that is why the candle-stick in this riddle 
is compared to a tall white-skinned ‘ go rani.’ 

LIGHTNING. 

’Hl'-fl dsvt-fl cHl\ 

RMURi a*ilo«u 7ft 

Transliteration.— Avi tiare oojli nc gai tidrS khli, sapdtdmdn 
aviun tend ndlehidn belli. — Veejli. 

Translation. —I was white when I came and black when I went. 

I burnt those who came into my clutches.— 
Lightning. 

COCOANUT TREE. 

'■him \m\ qfti, him S5Vil '(Urt h v*i yni— 

Transliteration.— Bap sallo vallo , mile githri pithri nc chhokrdn 
dug dugidn. — Nallabi. 

Translation.— The father is stalwart, the mother is rough-looking 
and the babes plump and healthy.—C ocoanct 
Thee. 

In this riddle, the long stem of the tree is compared to a stal¬ 
wart father and the long, bending leaves of the tree which are 
uneven and rough in appearance are compared to a rough-looking 
mother. The babes of the stalwart father and the rough-look¬ 
ing mother are the cocoanuts themselves which are evidently 
plump and healthy. 

COCOANUT. 

Ml^tl % Miii HUsc-ft H*C1, *HISKI % M<§ <tUl 

Transliteration.— Panichhepun machli nathi, Adkdsh chhe pun 
turd nathi. — Naliee. 

Translation. —Though there is water, there is uo fish. Though 
there is a sky there are no stars.-—COCOANUT. 
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Coeoanut tree and its fruit require some explanation. Web¬ 
ster’s New International Dictionary edited by W. T. Harris and 
F. Sturges Allen, 1914, Vol. I (P. 429) has the following :— 

“ Coco palm. Less correctly written cocoa (Sp. & Pg. Coco 
coconut, in Sp. also, coco palm. The Portuguese name is said 
to have been given from the monkey like face at the base of the 
nut, fr. Pg. coco, a bugbear, an ugly mask to frighten children.) 
A tall pinnate-leaved palm (cocos nucifera) found throughout 
the tropics, and generally thought to have originated in Asia or 
in Polynesia. It is one of the most important palms ; the leaves 
furnish thatch, a kind of toddy is made from the flowering 

spathe, and the hard wood is used for building.The 

spelling cocoa appeared first in Johnson’s dictionary, probably 
as a mistake, and later became tho more common spelling; 
coco, howo/er, is the spelling preferred by careful writors.” 

About the coeoanut, the fruit, of the coco palm, the same autho¬ 
rity says “ It is the most important economic product of the 
tropics. The thiok meat or endosperm of tho seed is used for 
food both ripe and unripe, and the milky fluid in the fresh 
nut furnishes a refreshing drink. The fibre derived from the 
husk is variously utilized and the dried meat, called copra, and 
coeoanut oil are extensively exported.” 

RAILWAY TRAIN. 

’'U MlJl Mlf| % m dHl MG} =Hl<i '4— 
Transliteration .—Pete nathi pun paloonchhoon, jeeo nathi pun 
chhloon chhoon. —AggAdi. 

Translation .—Though I have no stomach, I maintain many 
(i.e. keep many within my stomach). Even 
though there is no life in me, yet I walk.— 
Railway Train. 

A RAILWAY TRAIN. 

"Fdl % d£l 'dC-tl ^ rl'fl wltf, 

W ail »1PPU& 
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Transliteration .—ilk bala me $vi jot, nahi bald me tevi joi, Sar 
sar dode bhai, hajar rnaneso pete khaee .— 
Aggadi. 

Translation .—Such a pest I have seen and never have I seen 
such a pest in my life. O brother, it runs 
quickly with thousands of men within its 
belley.— Railway Train. 

SWING. 

H'-M dl•'3 M$U d£l, &tfcT -r/t§r MSJ dt§l mil, 

■Sl<i m ^ VI -=Hl, ma x.l<l 4 miil, 

4 ffvieU, «lui Rdl £j<n 1 

cRl dfi miidl, t(3'4cldd 

Transliteration .—Pavan naklmon pun punkho nahi, lai jdun 
pun nahi gadi, Hilun hath ke pug veena, 
gati mahrichhe evi, Hilun jo hi chhun jadelo, 
bolun veena jeebh ke mookh, Soovo tamo, 
joke nahi khatlo, daunclihu lamnc aram ne 
sookh .— Heendholo. 

Tianelaiion .—Though I am not a fan, yot I fan you, though 
not a carriage yet I carry you, though I have 
neither hands nor feet, I move and my move¬ 
ment is irregular and croocked. I move 
though I am fixed and speak though I have 
neither tongue nor mouth. I accord you 
rest and happiness when you sleep upon me 
though I am not a bedstead.—A Swing. 

HAIR. 

sRu 4 miji 4i*i d€l, 4 Miaj din d®, 
d'4 =Hd 6*dld d<£|/ £Cd d<§l—•“tltd. 

Transliteration .—Kalo cr.hjon pun kitg nahi, lambo chhoon pun 
nag nahi, T&l chadhe harman nahi, fool 
chadhe mahadeo nahi. —Bal. 
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Translation .—Though lam black, I am not a raven; though long 
with curls yet not a snake, though I am 
besmeared with oil, I am not Harman 
(Hanuman); though flowers are consecrated 
to me, I am not Mahadev. 

Amongst the Hindus, flowers were primarily and really 
intended for the various Hindu gods and goddessess. But 
latterly it has become a practice with fond gallant j'outhful 
persons, both men and women, to decorate their hair with 
flowers. Lotus, jessamine and rose are, oftener than not, used 
for these purposes. 

The long hair is figuratively compared to the curled length 
of a snake. 

Oil is applied to hair by the devotees but it is preferably 
meant for Hanuman’s idol. 

The words ‘ harrndn ’ ( Hanuman) and ‘ Mahadev ’ in the 
riddle are the two deities of the Hindus which need some 

explanation. 

Hanuman is a Hindu deity with a figure of a man with a 
black monkey face and a long tail. He is supplicated by 
Hindus on their birthdays to obtain longevity, which he his 
supposed to have the power to bestow. As the god of enter¬ 
prise, offerings are made at his shrine by night. He is said to 
be a son of Siva. He is fabled to be the son of the wind, and is 
oalled Maruti. As tho monkey-general who assisted Rama in 
his war with Ravana, he is regarded and worshipped as a demi¬ 
god. His images are set up in temples, sometimes alone, and 
sometimes in the society of the former companions of his glory, 
Rama and Sita. 1 

“ Mahadeva, Great God, a title given to Siva by his followers 
of the Saiva sect, who acknowledge Siva as their great or 
supreme god. Similarly they style his consort Parvati or 


1 Balfour, Cyclopaedia of India, Vol. H, 3rd ed. 1885, p. 13. 
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Bhawani, Mahadevi, or great goddess. Siva’s emblem is the 
1 ingam, the priapus or ph'allus, rising from the Yoni, usually in 
stone with the bull Nandi kneeling in front. Mahadeva has 
Parvati, the mountain nymph, as his sakti or female energy; 
and in the figures of Mahadeva and Parvati, commonly called 
Gouri Sunkar, Parvati is seated on Mahadeva’s knee with tho 
bull Nandi at his feet, and the Sinha or lion at her feet. The 
Lingaetarea Vira-Saivasect, whoso solo object of worskipis the 
lingam. Benares is a great site of the Saiva worship, and there 
is a celebrated temple of Mahadeva at Karikal, four miles 
South of Hard war.” 1 

CHILI. 

tfhllf —’U'y • 

Transliteration .—Atlo sarkho sepoy akhkhan gamnu redavL — 
Murchtjn. 

Translation .—Such a stunted little peon would make the 
whole village weep.—Cxnu. 

REVIEW OF MR. C. A. KINCAID’S 
“DECCAN NURSERY TALES, OR FAIRY 
TALES FROM THE SOUTH.” 

Anthropologists are under a debt to Mr. Kincaid for introdu - 
cing so pleasantly to English readers this interesting series of 
Brahman fairy tales. How far the nursery will welcome them 
it is more difficult to say. The language and the setting are all 
that the traditional nursery tale should be; but will non-Hindu 
children be able, with all the translator’s aid, to appreciate the 
constantly recurring motive of worship of this or that god or 
goddess, or the frequent references to shrines, rites, merit, and 
such-like exotic religious conceptions ? 


1 Balfour, Encyclopedia of India, Vol. II, 3rd cd. 1SS5, p. 774. 
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For these stories are mostly not folklore in the widest sense, 
but plainly apologues composed by a priestly class to popularize 
the worship of one or another of the divinities it serves. Ethical 
‘ morals ’ are not wanting, but the commonest theme is: “ Wor¬ 
ship such and such a god with the due prayers and the due 
ceremonial, and you will have your reward. Fail to do so, and 
you willsufier.” 

Take the very first story : “ He was to draw a picture of the 
sun with red sandal paste, ... he was to offer to the drawing 
flowers and fruit, and .... he should continue doing this for 
six months.” The English child will pass by such a passage 
with partial comprehension, but he will, we suspect, also fail to 
seize the lesson of most of the tales as intended by the original 
priestly narrator. 

None the less there is much of sheer fairy-tale phantasma 
goria, in which he will purely delight. There is also, often 
repeated, the ever-pleasing theme of the selection of the “ stone 
which the builders rejected,” the “ last being first ” in the end, 
the root-idea of Cinderella, of Dick Whittington, and their kin; 
only'the claim to promotion is generally, where it is not the 
equitable one of sheer misery, the theological one of devotional 
merit. 

There is some clever character-drawing in some of the tales, 
the snob in the Friday story, who gradually relents towards his 
persecuted sister, as she shows signs of increasing riches, the 
widow’s constancy to her leper husband in the tenth tale, the 
poor Brahman’s little children, in the eleventh, racking his heart 
by asking for toys he cannot buy them. 

The Island Palace, in the story of that name, is wrought of 
true fairy stuff, and ‘ magic casements opening on the foam of 
perilous seas in fairy lands forlorn ?’ Our heart almost stops 
when the Palace appears out of nothing in answer to the prayer 
of the ‘ naughty little wife,’ and then as marvellously is nowhere 
to be found when sought again. Legendary material like this 
is common to the myth of many countries, the Arabian Nights 
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for example, but it is nut often so naturally and artistically 
worked into a tale. 

The story of Xagoba, the Snake-King, should go far to initiate 
the English child into some of the kindly feeling of India towards 
all the animal creation, dangerous and domestic alike. The 
benevolent (even if almighty) snake is a novel conception to the 
European, although this century, when the snake is not unknown 
as a pet, is changing even the status of the serpent in our animal 
hierarchy. None the less the tendency of Europe is to hold no 
truoe with dangerous fauna, while Asia, in literature at least, 
either defies them or avoids them. 

We wonder what the ‘ blue horse ’ is in the Tuesday story. 
Is he a purely magical animal, or is the Marathi for him a word 
which means * dark ’ merely, or is he blue as Shiva is blue ? 

Whence, too, comes Soma the Washerwoman, the heroine of 
the twelfth tale ? Can she be some personification of the Vedic 
Soma ? Goddess she is not, yet she is supernatural, she lives 
afar off, she is marine. Here again we seem to have a breath 
of Arabian legend. 

The rishi Vasisbta’s settlement of the complaints of the four 
discontented queens is a story built directly on human nature. 
Once persuade the grumbler how much better off he is than once 
he was, and you have probably cured him like Vasishta. 

How common in literature is the fancy of living and peri¬ 
patetic lamps (fourteenth story). It occurs in Lucian, in 
Rabelais, and probably many other writers, and it possesses a 
certain grotesque persuasiveness which never fails to entertain. 

Very thankful must we be to Mr. Kincaid for the “ wile of a 
hobgoblin,” whom we meet on page 123. We understand hob¬ 
goblins so much better when we realize that they are married 
persons, subject to all the pains and pleasures of conjugal exis¬ 
tence, and we even cannot resist that sympathy for them which 
is essential to proper interest in their doings. This especial lady, 
too, was a peculiarly benevolent example of her kind, and be- 

15 
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friends the -wretched Brahman woman who spoiled shraddha after 
ehraddha by an unfailing succession of new-born babies. But all 
came well in the end. 

Mr. Kincaid seems to have added a new word ‘ neaped * to 
the English language. It is undoubtedly prettier than the 
commoner 4 leped,’ but neither of them will convey very much 
except to the reader familiar with India, nor perhaps always to 
him. Is the word in ‘ Hobson-Jobson’? 

Once more, the world, child and adult, is the richer by Mr. 
Kincaid’s cheerful and well-laboured contribution to its legendary 
wealth. 

A. L. E. 



ANTHROPOLOGICAL SCRAPS, 

CURES FOR SNAKEBITE. 

Correspondents some time ago sent us descriptions of a variety 
of curious country cures for snakebite. They were published 
in this column. Rao Saheb Shelke, of Kolhapur, gives 
accounts in The Indian Antiquary of some Deccani methods. 
He says that in the Deccan a person suffering from snakebite 
is taken to a village temple, and the ministrant is requested 
to give him holy water. The deity is also invoked. Thus 
keeping the person for one night in the temple, he is carried 
to his house the following day if cured. The vows made to the 
deity for the recovery of the person are then fulfilled. There is 
one turabal, a tomb of Avalia a Mahomedan saint, at Panhala 
where persons suffering from snakebite are made to sit near the 
tomb, and it is said that they are cured. In some villages there 
are enchanted trees of Kadulimb where persons placed under 
the shade of such trees are cured of snakebites. “ There is at 
present a famous enchanter— Mantrika —at Satara who cures 
persons suffering from snakebites. It is said that he throws 
charmed water on the body of the sufferer, and in a few 
minutes the snake begins to speak through the victim. The 
sorcerer enquires what the snake wants. The snake gives 
reasons for biting the person. When anything thus asked for 
by the snake is offered, the victim comes to his senses, and is 
cured. There are many witnesses to the above fact .”—Times 
of India, dated 23 rd July 1915. 
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THE JOURNAL 

OF THE 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


PROCEEDINGS OF MEETINGS. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting op the Anthropologi¬ 
cal Society was held in the rooms of the B. B. R. A. Society, 
Town Hall, on Wednesday 27th January 1915 at 6 p.m. (S. T.) 
when Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph. D., 
President, occupied the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Narrottum Morarjee Gokuldas was duly elected a Life 
Member of the Society. 

Mr. S. S. Mehta, B. A., then read his paper on “ Aswattha or 
Tree Worship.” 

A vote of thanks to the author of the Paper concluded the 
proceedings of the meeting. 

THE TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL CENERAL MEETING 

of the Anthropological Society of Bombay was held in the rooms 
of the B. B. R. Asiatic Society, Town Hall, on Thursday 25 th 
February 1915 at 6 p.m. (S. T.) when Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. 
Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph. D. occupied the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Honourable Mr. P. D. Pattani, C.I.E., was then duly 
elected a member of the Society 

THE TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT was then 
read and the financial statements placed on the table for 
inspection by members. 
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Proposed by Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi and seconded by 
Mr. S. S. Mehta. 

“That the Report for the year 1914 and the statements 
of accounts as audited and signed by the auditors be 
adopted.” 

Carried unanimously. 

Proposed by Lt. Col. K. R. Kirtikar, I.M.S., and seconded 
by Mr. K. M. Jhaveri, M.A., LL.B. 

“ That the Honourable Mr. Claude Hill, C.S.I., C.T.E., I.C.S. 
be elected President of the Society for the ensuing year.” 

Carried unanimously. 

Both the speakers gave expression to the esteem in which the 
Honourable Mr. HOI was held by them and thanked him for 
the compliment paid by him to the Society by consenting to 
accept the office of President. 

Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, the retiring 
President, then, welcomed the President, the Honourable 
Mr. Claude HOI to the Chair. 

The Honourable Mr. Hill thanked the Societj 7 in return and 
expressed his appreciation of the work done by the Society 
during the Presidentship of Shams-ul-Clma Dr. Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi. 

Proposed by Mr. K. M. Jhaveri, M.A., LL.B., and seconded 
by Mr. B. V. Mehta. 

“ That the foOowing Office-bearers be elected for the ensu¬ 
ing year 

Council foe 1915:— 

V ice-Presidents. 

Lt. Col. K. R. Kirtikar. 

Rao Bahadur S. T. Bhandare, 
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Members. 

Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi. 

Rao Saheb Dr. V. P. Chowan. 

Dr. R. N. Banina. 

K. M. Jhaveri, Esq. 

R. P. Masani, Esq. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. 

Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi 
Auditors. 

Rao Saheb Dr. V. P. Chowan. 

R. K. Dadachanji, Esq.” 

Carried unanimously. 

Proposed by Mr. K. A. Padhye and seconded by Mr. S. S. 
Mehta. 

“ That a hearty vote of thanks be accorded to the Council 
for the valuable services they have rendered to the Society 
during the past year.” 

Carried unanimously. 

Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph. D., 
the retiring President, then read his Presidential Address. 

A vote of thanks to the Chair and the author of the address 
terminated the proceedings. 
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THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF THE 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF BOMBAY- 

(FROM 1ST JANUARY 1914 TO 31ST DECEMBER 1914.) 

The Council begs to submit the following report of the work 
of the Society during the year 1914 :— 

Number of Members .—At the commencement of the year 
there were 92 Life, Special and Ordinary Members. 8 New- 
Ordinary Members were elected during the year. The names 
of 3 Ordinary Members have been removed from the roll owing 
to their death. Two Members have resigned. The names of 
4 Ordinary Members have also been removed from the roll 
owing to their failure to pay in their subscriptions. Thus 91 
Members were on the roll of the Society at the close of the year. 

Obituary .—The Society has to announce with regret the 
loss by death of Madarul Maham Saikh Mahomed Badruddin- 
bhai, C.I.E. and Rao Bahadur G. N. Nadkarni, B.A., LL.B. 
during the year. 

Meetings .—-During the year under report, 10 Meetings were 
held of which one was the Annual General Meeting and the 
rest Ordinary Monthly Meetings. 

Communications .—At these 10 Meetings, the following Papers 
were read:— 

1 . Tibetan Salutations and a few Thoughts Suggested by 

Them. By Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji 

Modi, B.A., Ph.D. (Read on 28th January 1914.) 

2. Folklore of Savantvadi. Gods and Ghosts of the village 

of Matond on the Savantvadi State. By J. A. 

Saldanha, Esq., B.A., LL.B. (Read on 28th January 

1914.) 
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3- The Dasara and Dasaratha Lila proceeding from ifc as 
a Festive Occasion. By S. S. Mehta, Esq., B.A.' 
(Read on 25th March 1914). 

4. History of the Sect of Mahanubhavas or Manabhavas 

and their Religious Tenets. By Keshao Appa 
Padhye, Esq., B.A., LL.B., Vakil of High Court 
(Read on 29th April 1914.) 

5. A Devil-driving Procession of the Tibetan Buddhists as 

seen at Darjeeling and a few Thoughts Suggested 
by it. By Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi, B.A., Ph.D. (Read on 24th June 1914.) 

6. Modes of Salutation! By S. S. Mehta, Esq., B.A. 

(Read on 29th July 1914.) 

7. Some Customary rites as a Preliminary to Marriage 

among Hindus. By S. S. Mehta, Esq., B.A. (Read 
on 26th August 1914.) 

8. Note on a Rain-Producing Ceremony among the Arabs. 

Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A. 
Ph.D. (Read on 30th September 1914.) 

9. The Crocodile in Bengali Folklore and Cult. By Sarat 

Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. (Read on 30th 
September 1914.) 

10. Birth Customs of the Teliigus. By Rev. Sydney 

Nicholson. (Read on 28th October 1914.) 

1. A Note on the Worship of the Pipal-tree in Bengal. 
By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. (Read 
on 25th November 1914.) 

Anthropological Study and the Oriental Research Institute. 

A communication No. 10860 dated the 20th December 1913 
from the Deputy Director of Public Instruction to Shams-ul- 
Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., regarding the 
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proposed inclusion of Anthropological studies in the scheme 
of the Oriental Research Institute having been placed by 
him before the Council, the following reply dated the 3rd 
March 1914 was sent to that officer with the approval of the 
Council:— 

3rd March 1914. 

Ref. No. 69. 

A. L. Covernton, Esq., M.A. 

Deputy Director of Public Instruction, Poona. 

Dear Sir, 

I am desired by the President and the Council of the Society 
to address this letter to you with reference to the letter dated 
18th April 1913, of the Royal Anthropological Institute of 
London to the Secretary of State for India, which at the direc¬ 
tion of his Excellency the Governor in Council you have been 
circulating for the opinion of experts. 

Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., 
our late Secretary, who has been appointed President of our 
Society for this year, having placed before the Council the 
correspondence forwarded to him with your letter No. 10860, 
dated 20th December 1913, the Council has approved of the 
views expressed by him individually and associate themselves 
with those views. 

Our late President, Lt.-Col. K. R. Kirtikar, I.M.S., has 
drawn up a memorandum on the subject of the study of 
physical Anthropology in India. As desired by the Council 
I beg to submit that memorandum to you with an expression 
of their approval. 


Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) R. P. MASANI, 

Hon. Secretary. 

10 
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Memorandum received prom Lt.-Col. K. R. Kirtikar. 

The study of Physical Anthropology in India has a vast 
field for much useful work. Nay, it is even essential in some 
respects in the administration of Justice. For instance take the 
question of determination of the age of a young criminal or non¬ 
criminal appearing before a magisterial or judicial authority 
when an individual has to prove himself or herself a major or 
a minor. The evidence of a medical expert is brought into 
requisition. At times, very often it may be said, no two 
medical men agree. The magistrate or judge is left in a 
dilemma. He has no other choice than to exercise his own 
discretion. Of all the methods now in use for determining 
the age of man particularly before the adult period the results 
obtained from the examination of the teeth are the most satis¬ 
factory, if not always the most reliable. The eruption of the 
permanent teeth is mostly relied upon by medical men. A 
table thereof by various observers is annexed. “ The wisdom 
teeth we do not take into consideration ” says Topinard, “ as 
they often are not cut at all”. It is here I would say that 
there is necessity for investigation in India. I have for some 
years studied the question but it is not yet complete. I want 
Government aid. But in what shape I shall consider later on. 


K. R. KIRTIKAR. 
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* Barry says—“The following irregularities havo also beon obsorvod:—Canines at niuo; 3rd Molars at ISf-j; and no 
2nd molar at 12vj”. 

t Dr. Powell appears to havo changed his opinion; and now soys that tho Wisdom-tooth eruption as between 14-27 is 
inacournto. 
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(Copy of letter from Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi referred to in the above correspondence.) 

Ref. No. 19. 

22nd January 1914. 

To 

A. L. Covernton, Esqr., M.A., 

Deputy Director of Public Instruction, Poona. 

Sir, 

I beg to submit herein my opinion regarding the proposal 
contained in the letter of the Honorary Secretary of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute to the India Office, sent with your 
letter No. 10860, dated 20th December 1913. 

I approve of the proposal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute that oultured Anthropology should form an important 
part of the Oriental studies proposed to be encouraged by 
founding an Oriental Research Institute in India. The study 
of this Science has been muoh neglected in India and it was with 
a view to encourage it that the late Mr. Tyrrel Leith founded 
the Anthropological Society of Bombay, the only Society of 
its kind in India. The Bengal Asiatic Society has latterly 
opened an Anthropological Section in connection with its 
Oriental work. I beg to send you herewith a copy of the 
Silver Jubilee Memorial Volume of the local Society containing 
a short history of the Society which will show you that the 
Society, though short of Funds and muoh more short of workers, 
has carried on its work pretty steadily from month to month. 
Our work has been principally in the branoh of cultured An¬ 
thropology referred to by the Honorary Secretary of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, and we are well nigh strangers in 
the branch of Physical Anthropology. 

I note that the Institute attaches more importance to Cultured 
Anthropology than to Physical. I think that from a strictly 
scientific point of view there should be some means to train 
at least a few in the branch. 
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Of course from the broader point of view of the peaoeful 
advancement of the country and of the larger question of the 
administration of the country, the study of cultured Anthro¬ 
pology claims our first attention. In a country like India—a 
country of various creeds and castes—it is useful to all and 
more especially to the officers both European and Indian who 
take part in the administration of the country. It would 
produce a bond of mutual sympathy and mutual good will. 
Many a misunderstanding between communities and communi¬ 
ties and the Rulers and the Ruled would be alleviated by the 
help of the study of this science. 

In support of the view that the study of Anthropology would 
be of advantage to Government from the point of view of 
administration I would draw your attention to the words of 
Mr. Wilhelm Crooke delivered from the Presidential Chair of 
our Anthropological Society. He said, “ I think the experience 
of the last few years is sufficient to prove that the idea has 
begun to dawn on the minds of Secretaries that condition of 
the successful administration of India and its teeming populas 
tion is a wider knowledge of the various races, their custom- 
and Institutions. Recent events have shown that a District 
Officer, if he is to hold the scales evenly between discordant 
creeds, must possess more than an empiric knowledge of their 
tenets and practices. He cannot now-a-days help devoting 
himself to a wider study of the races among whom he works. 
Not alone must he concern himself with the old established 
creeds, Brahmanism and Islam, the usages of the Jain and the 
Buddhist, but he must watch the myriad sects which are ever 
rising and floating away on the turbid stream of Indian reli¬ 
gious life.” 

I beg to send you herewith extracts from the Academy of 
England showing the importance of the study of this science, 
and appreciating the work done by our Society in this direc¬ 
tion. 
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I beg to place at your disposal and at the disposal of Govern¬ 
ment my humble services both personal and official as the 
Secretary of the Anthropological Society of Bombay in any 
movement that Government may start as desired by the An¬ 
thropological Institute of England. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. 

With a copy of the 
Silver Jub. Mem. Vol. 
and extracts from the 
Academy of 6th April 
1912, I4th September 
1912 and 18th Decem¬ 
ber 1913. 

REFERENCE FROM BOMBAY GOVERNMENT. 

The Bombay Government having, by their letter No. 4139, 
dated the 3rd June 1914, invited the Society’s opinion on the 
provisions of the Revised Bill further to amend the Indian Penal 
Code and the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, the following 
reply, dated the 31st July 1914, was sent to Government. 

31s< July 1914. 

From 

Shams-Ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, 

B.A., Ph. D„ 

President, Anthropological Society of Bombay. 

To 

L. Robertson, Esq., I.C.S., 

Secretary to Government, 

Judicial Department, Bombay. 

Sir, 

With reference to your letter No. 4139, dated 3rd June 1914, 
received on 15th June 1914,1 beg to say that I had the pleasure 
of placing the letter before the Council of our Society. The 
Council had the benefit of the expert advice of one of its members, 
Mr. M. P. Kharehgat, I. C. S. (retd.), who has a long Judical 
experience and who once acted as a Judge in our High Court. 
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Wo agree generally with the views he has expressed and beg 
to submit our recommendations as follows :— 

1. The sub-clauses (a) and (6) of section 552A (1) may be 
combined, and the joint clause may run as follows :— 

“ Frequents the company of any prostitute in circumstances 
calculated to cause, enoourage, or favour the prostitution of 
such female, or is otherwise living in such circumstances.” 

2. One of the principal clauses on which there is a difference 
s Section 552B. On the one hand there is the fear—and that 
a well entertained fear—that an unguarded consignment of the 
girl to an alien custodian entails the risk of the child being 
converted to the religion of the custodian. On the other hand, 
there is the fear, that in case no proper person of the same 
faith as that of the child is found, and in case no unsectarian 
Institution or a sectarian Institution conducted on the lines of 
the faith of the child is found existing in the district, the girl 
may have to be sent back to hor undesirable environments. 
This difficulty will be avoided by the suggestion made by Mr. 
Khareghat, viz., that in case there is no person or institution of 
the above-mentioned kind the custody of the girl may be given 
to an alien, i.e., a person of another faith, who gives an under¬ 
taking “ not to interfere with the girl in the exercise of her, 
own religion and not to perform, or get performed, on her any 
ceremony indicative of a change in hor own religion ”. As 
all religions have a certain form of investiture or initiation, 
this specified restriction will have the desired effect 

In connection with this matter, we further think that a clause 
may be added in the Bill to the effect that the Magistrate, who 
hears the case, may have the power to send the girl under proper 
supervision to an unsectarian institution or a sectarian one, 
conducted on the lines of the faith of the girl outside his dis¬ 
trict, in case such an institution does not exist in his district. 
Such a clause will, we think, greatly help the good cause aimed 
at by the Bill. 
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Wa think the custody of the girl by such institutions is, in the 
long run, to bo preferred. The question is not only to save 
the girl till she comes to the age limited by the proposed Bill 
but to save her for ever and to direct her future to a better 
path. Marriage is one of the ways to better her condition • 
and people would more readily like to have in marriage girls 
that have been properly brought up under the discipline 
of well-regulated institutions than those brought up under the 
custody of individuals. 

Our Council agrees with the opinion of Mr. Khareghat that 
the revisional jurisdiction of the High Court must be preserved, 
and that especially on the ground of “ uniformity of decision 
and procedure.” It i3 likely that, in the first few years, many 
cases would be carried to the High Court but that would settle 
to a great extent, the procedure, which settlement would 
facilitate the working of the Act in the hands of the Magis¬ 
trates. 

Lastly, we are also of opinion with Mr. Khareghat, that the 
Bill should not impose such stringent conditions as to deter 
people from coming forward to act as custodians. From the 
nature of the case one must bear this in mind that many gentle¬ 
men of the right stamp will not be forthcoming to act as custo¬ 
dians. There must, therefore, be as little as possible in the Bill to 
frighten away good men from the responsibility of custodianship. 
So the Bill, instead of being vague in the matter of the faults 
of the custodians, must aim only at serious specific faults 
and not trivial faults, which may more be the result of care¬ 
lessness than of intention. We therefore propose that some 
clause, such as the following, suggested by Mr. Khareghat, may 
be put in the Bill instead of the present Section 552-B (5):— 

“H the person to whose custody the female is committed 
performs or gets performed on her any ceremony indicative of 
a change in her religion, or gives her in marriage or removes her 
from the jurisdiction of the Magistrate without his permission, 
or makes wilful and substantial default without good cause in 
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complying with any of the conditions annexed to an order 
under this Section for which he has undertaken such special 
liability, he shall be punishable as if he had committed an 
offence under the second part of Section 188 of the Indian 
Penal Code.” 

I beg to send you herewith a copy of the letter of Mr. M. P. 
Kkareghat, dated 9th July 1914, and recommend its careful, 
perusal. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, 
President. 


Mount Pleasant Road, 

Malabar Hill, 
Bombay, 9th July 1914. 

To 

R. P. Masani, Esq., 

Bony. Secretary, 

Anthropological Society of Bombay. 

Dear Sir, 

With reference to your letter No. 132 of 25th June 1914, 
forwarding for opinion the Bill further to amend the Indian 
Penal Code and Criminal Procedure Code, as amended by the 
Select Committee, I beg to submit the following remarks and 
suggestions. 

2. I would suggest that the two sub-clauses (a) and (6) of 
Section 652-A (1) be combined into one and the last part 
transposed, the whole reading— 

“ frequents the company of any prostitute in circumstances 
calculated to cause, encourage, or favour the prostitu¬ 
tion of such female, or is otherwise living in such 
circumstances.” 


17 
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This will meet the fear expressed by the Hon’ble Mr. Vijia- 
raghavachariar and the Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya in their 
dissenting minutes as well as speeches in Council that respect¬ 
able girls whose contamination there may be no good reason to 
apprehend may come within the scope of the law simply because, 
under the ordinary circumstances of Hindu Society, they come 
into contact with prostitutes or Devadasis as teachers of musio 
or otherwise. The law will not be weakened, for every case 
falling under sub-clause (a), in which there is reasonable appre¬ 
hension of contamination will come within the scope of the 
suggested amendment. This amendment will render unneces¬ 
sary the proviso to the clause, for if the Magistrate is satisfied 
that due care is taken to protect from contamination there 
will be no reason loft to pass the order for removal from custody. 
This will also obviate the necessity of extending the proviso 
to near relatives as suggested by the Hon’ble. Mr. Vijiaragha- 
vachariar. 

3. The original Bill allowed a girl to be given into the custody 
of a person of a different religion from hers if no qualified per¬ 
son of the same religion was willing to take charge of her. The 
amended Bill takes away this permission and the result is that 
if a qualified co-religionist be not willing to take charge of her 
she will have to be relegated to her original immoral surround¬ 
ings. This amendment seems undesirable as in a large number 
of cases it will not be possible to find qualified co-religionists 
willing to undertake such duties having regard to the classes 
from which such girls are likely to come and the strong pre¬ 
judices entertained against them. I would suggest that in 
choosing a custodian preference should be given to a person 
of the same religion as the girl, but if none such be willing she 
may be given into the custody of a person of a different religion 
provided the latter gives an understanding “ not to interfere 
with the girl in the exercise of her own religion and not to per¬ 
form or get performed on her any ceremony indicative of a 
change in her religion.” I do not think the majority of indi¬ 
viduals or institutions who will be otherwise willing to take 
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charge of such girls, will object to give such an undertaking, 
or will find any grave practical difficulty in carrying it out. 
This undertaking is of a negative character, quite different 
from the positive undertaking required by the English Act 
that the guardian would bring up the child in accordance with 
its own religious persuasion. A Christian may conscientiously 
refuse to teach a girl Hinduism, but unless he is very bigoted 
his conscience will not force him to interfere with a Hindu 
girl’s exercise of that faith. Of course he cannot permit the 
practice of anything contrary to natural morality or injurious 
to the girl’s health, but no recognised Indian religion requires 
s uch a practice. That there is no practical difficulty in carrying 
out the suggested undertaking is shown by what is being already 
done in schools and colleges. Most orthodox Indians will be 
satisfied with the suggested undertaking. 

If it be enacted that in case no person is wiling to give 
such an undertaking the girl may be given to a custodian 
without it, the probable result will be that none will give such 
an undertaking. If two alternatives are open to a person he 
will naturally adopt the less onerous. What is intended for 
exceptional cases will become the rule, and that will certainly 
cause serious dissatisfaction, for it will lead to wholesale conver¬ 
sion. 

4. As the Bill stands at present it is not clear whether the 
custodian has the power to give the girl in marriage. It is 
very necessary to make the point clear and it seems very desir¬ 
able to prevent him from doing so without the previous sanc¬ 
tion of the Magistrate. If the Magistrate’s Court is not con¬ 
sidered a suitable agency to intervene in such matters as mar¬ 
riages, as suggested in para 10 Clause (d) of the Government 
of India’s letter of 21st April 1914 to the Government 
of Bombay, the sanction of the District Court as defined in the 
Guardians and Wards Act (No. 8 of 1890) may be required. 
It is also possible that the natural guardian who according 
to the law applicable to the minor girl may be entitled to give 
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her in marriage may insist on doing so while she is with the 
custodian. This would also lead to complications. It would 
therefore be best to enaot a separate clause, that “ none shall 
give in marriage a girl who is in the custody of a custodian in 
accordance with an order under Sec. 552-B without the previous 
sanction of the District Court as defined in the Guardians and 
Wards Act No. VIII of 1890, and on an application for such 
sanction the District Court shall summon before it the parties 
whom it considers interested and after hearing them and 
making such inquiry as it deems proper shall pass such order 
as it thinks fit having due regard to the welfare of the minor 
girl.” 

5. It is necessary to prevent the custodian from taking the 
girl out of the Magistrate’s jurisdiction without permission, 
else it will not be possible to keep control over him. There 
is a similar restriction imposed under Sec. 26 of the Indian 
Guardians and Wards Act 1890 and under Sec. 21 (5) of the 
English children Act 1908. At least the custodian should not 
be allowed to take her out of British India, and should be 
required to report to the Magistrate every change of residence 
of the girl. 

6. I would strongly recommend that the revisional .juris¬ 
diction of the High Court be preserved by adding to Sec. 652- 
D (3) suitable words such as “ but this provision is not to affect 
the revisional jurisdiction of the High Court under this Code.” 
The administration of a new law on a delicate subject conferring 
extensive powers should be under the control of the highest 
judicial tribunal of the land. Such control will ensure correct¬ 
ness and uniformity of decision and procedure, and secure 
public confidence which is of great importance. 

7. I think Sec. 552B (5) is too sweeping in converting into 
an offence every act of non-compliance with any of the condi¬ 
tions annexed to an order under the section, and is likely to 
frighten away respectable persons who may otherwise be willing 
to take up the responsibilities of custodians. Certain definite 
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grave acts alone ought to be so treated. A person may well 
fight shy of undertaking that h9 will not interfere with the girl 
in the exercise of her religion if every little act of his which 
may or may not amount to such interference according to the 
views of different persons were to be treated as an offence. 
It would be quite different if he broke an undertaking not to 
perform or get performed on her any ceremony indicative of 
a change in her religion, or not to give her in marriage or not 
to remove her beyond the jurisdiction of the Magistrate. These 
would be definite and grave acts. I would therefore suggest 
that the breach of only these three undertakings be made 
punishable as an offence under Section 188 I. P. Code. I do not 
know what other definite and grave conditions may bo imposed, 
but if he is to be made penally liable it should be only for those 
of them for which he has expressly undertaken such liability. 
This will leave it open to the Magistrate to impose other con¬ 
ditions for which the liability is not of this kind. Of course 
a custodian is bound to comply with all the conditions he has 
agreed to and if he does not, he can be deprived of custody. 
None will object to that, but many will object to the Penal 
liability. The “ default ” must also be wilful and substantial 
and without good reason. I would therefore substitute the 
following for Section 552-B (5):— 

“ If the person, to whose custody the female is committed 
performs or gets performed on her any ceremony indica¬ 
tive of a change in her religion, or gives her in marriage 
or removes her from the jurisdiction of the Magistrate 
without his permission, or makes wilful and substantial 
default without good cause in complying with any of the 
conditions annexed to an order under this section for 
which he has undertaken such special liability, he shall 
be punishable as if he had committed an offence under 
the second part of Section 188 of the Indian Penal Code. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Sd.) M. P. Khareghat. 
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P.8 .—I return herewith the accompaniments to your letter. 

The Council begs to take this opportunity of placing on 
record their acknowledgment of the valuable advice and 
assistance rendered to them by Mr. M. P. Khareghat, I. C. S. 
(Retd.), in formulating the reply. 

Message op Congratulation to Sir James Frazer. 

Mr. James Frazer, the well-known author of the series of 
“ Golden Bough ”, having been conferred the honour of Knight¬ 
hood, the following message of congratulation was sent to 
him:— 

1. “ The Society offers its best congratulations to Sir James 

Frazer on the honour of Knighthood conferred upon 
him by His Most Gracious Majesty the King-Em¬ 
peror and takes this opportunity of expressing 
appreciation of his work in the field of Anthro¬ 
pology.” 

2. “ The Society elects Sir James Frazer as one of its 

Honorary Members.” 

A sum of £ 3 was contributed in the name of the Society to¬ 
wards “ the Frazer Fund ” started in England in recognition 
of the services of Sir James Frazer to the cause of Anthro¬ 
pology. 

Journals. —Nos. 2 and 3 of Vol. X were published during 
the year. 

Presents ,—Journals and Reports of learned Societies and 
other publications have been received in exchange for the 
Society’s Journal, and otherwise as usual during the year 
under Report. 

Finances .—The Invested Funds of the Society stood at 
Rs. 2,600, and the Cash Balance at Rs. 911-0-9 on 31st Decem¬ 
ber 1914. 



THE HONORARY TREASURER'S REPORT 

For the year 1914 . 

STATEMENT A. 

Showing the number of Members of the Society, 

Members remaining on the roll on 31st December 

1913 . 92 

Add- 

Members admitted during the year 1914 ... 8 

- 100 

Deduct — 

Names removed on account of resignation 2, and 
non-payment of subscriptions 4 . 0 

Names removed on account of death . 3 

- 9 

Members remaining on the roll on 31st December 

1914 . jn 

R. P. MASANI, 

Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 
Bombay, 31«i December 1914. 



ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

STATEMENT 

Statement slowing in detail :—(A) the amount of subscriptions 
during the year ; ( C ) the amount of subscription of the year 
owing to death or written-off with the sanction of the 
to be received ( F ) the amount deducted on 


Amount payable for 1914 as under :— 

Balance of subscriptions remaining to be 
recovered in respect of previous years. 


Rs. a. p. Rs, a. p. 


120 0 0 


Government Grant. 


Government grant for the year 1914-15. 


500 0 0 


Life Members. 


8 Life Members (from whom no further 
subscriptions are due).. ... 


Special Members. 


H. H. the Nizam, G.C.S.I. 


100 0 0 


The Administrator of Junagadh State ... 15 0 0 


- 115 o 0 


Carried over Rs..„ 


735 6 
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payable, during the year 1914; ( B) the actual amount received ; 
received during the previous year ; (D) the amount not paid 
Council ; (E) the amount of subscriptions remaining 
account of M. 0. Commission, dec. 


B 


Government Grant. 
Government grant for the year 1914-15. 

Special members. 

H. H. the Nizam, G.C.S.X. . 

The Administrator of Junagadh State t ..' 

Ordinary Members. 

65 Members’ subscriptions for the year 
1914 


Payment in Arrears. 

Arrears of subscriptions for 1913 received 
from 5 Ordinary Members during the 
year 1914 . 


Payment in Advance. 

Subscription in advance for the year 
1915 paid by one Member during the! 
year 1914. 


Total amount of subscriptions received 
during the year 1914. 


Amount of subscriptions of the year 1914 
received during the previous year. 

Subscriptions paid by 2 members fo; 
1914 in 1913 

Carried over Rs. ... 


Rs. a. p. 


99 0 0 
15 0 0 


650 0 0 


50 0 0 


10 0 0 


Rs. a. p. 
500 0 0 


114 0 0 


710 0 0 


1,324 0 0 


20 0 0 


1,344 0 0 


IS 
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STATEMENT 


A. — continued. 


Brought forward Rs... 


770 0 0 


Ordinary Members. 

77 Members continued from the yearl 
1913. . 


1 Member free (Honorary Secretary) ... 


2 Members resigned (from whom no sub-, 
scriptions are due) . 


2 Members died (from whom no subscrip¬ 
tions are due) . 


8 Members elected during the year 1914. 80 0 0 


Rs. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 
735 0 0 


1 Member paid subscription in advance! 
for 1915 ... . 


10 0 0 


800 0 0 


Total Rs.... 


1,595 0 0 


Bombay, 31sf December, 1914. 
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B— continued. 


D 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Brought forward Rs.... 

Amount not paid owing to death or -written- 
off with the sanction of the Council. 

Subscription of 1 member who died 
during the year before payment of 

subscription . 

Amount written-off : subscription of 4 
Members (Rs. 40, S. Rama Rao, Esq., 
for 1911 to 1914; Rs. 30, Vicajee M. 
Patel, Esq., for 1912 to 1914; Rs. 20, 
H. A. Rose, Esq., for 1913 and 1914; 
and Rs. 20, Sayed Fakruddin El Edrus 
for 1913 and 1914) . 

10 0 0 

110 0 0 

1.344 0 0 

E 

Amount of subscriptions remaining 
to be received. 

Subscriptions of 13 ordinary Members 


120 0 0 

for 1914 . 

F 

Amount deducted on account of M. 0. 
Commission, die. 

M. 0. Commission on Rs. 100 from H. 


130 0 0 

H. the Nizam Q.C.S.I.... . 


1 0 0 

Total Rs.... 


1,595 0 0 


Rj P. MASANI, 

Honorary Secretary and Treasurer 
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Statement showing the Receipts and Expenditure of the 


RECEIPTS. 

Rs. a. p. 

Ealance with the Bank of Bombay on 1st January 1914. 

200 1 7 

Government Grant for the year 1914-15 and amount 


of Subscriptions received during the year 1914, as 


per Statement B „. ...I 

1,324 0 0 

Interest realized on Invested Funds during the year 


1914. 

SS 12 0 

Amount realized by the sale of Journals. 

173 8 2 

Total Rs.... 

1,786 5 9 


We have examined the accounts and found them correct. We have 
examined the Vouchers and also the Bombay Bank’s Safe Custody 
Receipt for the Securities. 


Bombay, 3 la! December, 1914. 


R. K. DADACHANJI, "1 

V- Auditors . 

V. P. CHAVAN, J 
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C. 


Anthropological Society of Bombay, during the year 1914. 


EXPENDITURE. 

Rs. a. p. 

Establishment . 

480 0 0 

Postage and Stamps. 

37 7 0 

Stationery, Printing and Binding Charges . 

34 6 0 

Cost of Printing the Journals ... ... . 

243 0 0 

Miscellaneous Charges (including £3 subscribed by the 


Society towards the Sir James Fraser Fund). 

80 8 0 

Balance on 31st December 1914, (Rs. 891-0-9 with the 


Bank of Bombay and Rs. 20 in hand) . 

911 0 9 

Total Rs.... 

1,786 5 9 


Invested Funds :— 

Government Promissory Notes bearing 3 J per cent Interest, for Rs. 2,600 

K. P. MASANI, 

Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 
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LIST OF JOURNALS, &c.. RECEIVED IN 
EXCHANGE OF THE JOURNAL OF THE 
SOCIETY DURING THE YEAR 1914. 

Calcutta —Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. June to December 1913 ; January to May 1914 and 
Vol. LXXV, Pt. Ill 1914. 

Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. Ill, 
No. 7 (1913) and Vol. V, Nos. 1 and 2 (1913). 

Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
Eastern Circle for 1912-13. 

Bombay —Ethnographic Survey of Baluchistan Vols, I and II 
(1913). 

Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
Western Circle for tin year ending 31st March 1913. 

Madras —Annual Report of the Archaeological Department, 
Southern Circle for the years 1912-13 and 1913-14. 

Epigraphy, Recording with remarks, the Progress Report 
of the Assistant Archaeological Superintendent for Epigraphy, 
Southern Circle, for the year 1913-14. 

Allahabad —Annual Progress Reports of—the Superintendent, 
Muhammadan and British Monuments and Superintendent, 
Hindu and Buddhists Monuments—-Northern Circle for the 
year ending 31st March 1913. 

London —The Journals of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland. January to December 1914. 

Paris— Revues Anthropologique. February to August 1914. 

Journals Asiatique. November-December 1913 and 
January to April 1914. 

Bulletins et Memoires de la Societe D’Anthropologic 
do Paris. Serie VI, Fascs. 2 to 6 (1913). 
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Archives Socrologiques. Nos. 30 to 32 (1914). 

Roma —Rivista Anthropologia. Yol. XVIII. Fascs, 1 to 3 
(1913). 

St. Petersbourg —Bulletins de L’Academic Imperiale des Sci¬ 
ences, No. 18 (1913) and Nos. 1 to 11 (1914). 

Publications du Muses D’Anthropologie et D’Ethnogra- 
p’aic dc L’Academic Imperiale des Sciences. Nos. XV and XVI 
(1913) and Vol. II Nos. 1 and 2 (1914). 

Tokyo —Journals of the Anthropological Society of Tokyo. 
January to May 1914. 

Journal of the College of Science, Imperial University of 
Tokyo. March 29, 1914. 

Journal of the Indo-Japanese Association, July 1914. 

Martinus Nijhoff —Bijdragen tot de Taal, Land En, Volken- 
kunde van Nod.-Indie. Deel 6'9, 1 (1913); Dul 66, 2 to 4 (1914) 
and Deel 70, 1 (1914). 

Buenos Aires —Anales do! Museo Nacional de Historia Na¬ 
tural. Tomo XXIV, (1913). 

Firenze —Archivio per L’Anthropologia e la Etnologia, Vol. 
XLIII, Fascs. 3 and 4 (1913) and Vol. XLIV, Fasc. 1 (1914). 

Lisboa —Archivo de Anatomia e de Anthropologia. No. 1 
(1912) and No. 2 (1913-14). 

Hanoi —Bulletins de L’Ecole Francaise. Tome XIII, Nos. 4 
to 7 (1913) and Tome XIV Nos. 1 to 3 (1914). 

Berlin —Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie. Hefts IV to VI (1913). 

Leipzig —Zeitschrift der D. M. G. Band 68 Hefts 1 and 2. 

Wien —Mitra. January to May 1914. 

Annalen des K. K. Naturhistorischen Hofmuseums. 
Band, XXVII, N 03 . 3 and 4 (1913). 

Mittoilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft. Band 
XXXXIII, Hc-ft VI (1913) and Hefts l-II (1914). 
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Ottawa —Geological Survey—Summary Report for 1912. 

Anthropological Series, G. S. C., Nos. 2 to 4 (1914). 

Victoria Memorial Museum. Bulletin No. 1 (1913) and 
No. 2 (1914). 

Stockholm —Sveuska Landsmal 120 to 123 (1913). 

Amsterdam —Koloniale Volkenkunde, No. 1 (1914). 

New York —Bulletins of the New York Public Library. 
December 1913 and January to September 1914. 

Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of 
Natural History, Vol. XI, Parts III to VI, (1913-14) and 
Vol. XIII, Part 1 (1913). 

Washington —Bureau of American Ethnology. Bulletin 56, 
(1914). 

Smithsonian Institution, N. S. National Museum. Bulletin 
87 (1914). 

Chicago —Field Museum of Natural History. Publications 169 
and 170 (1913) and 173 (1914). 

Mexico —Anales del Museo Nacional de Arqueologia. Septem¬ 
ber to December 1913 and January and February 1914. 

Berkley —University of California Publications. April 1914. 

Philadelphia —The Museum Journals January 1913 to 
March 1914. 

The Museum Anthropological Publications, Vol. Ill, 
No. 3 (1914). 

Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences. January 
to December 1914. 

Manilla —The Philipine—Journals of Science October and 
December 1913 and February, April and June 1914. 
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The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Anthropologi¬ 
cal Society of Bombay was held in the rooms of the B. B. 
R. Asiatic Society, Town Hall, on Wednesday the 31st March 
1915, at 6 p.m. (S. T.) when the Honourable Mr. C. H. A. Hill, 
C.S.I., occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Vithaldas Samuldas who was present in the meeting was 
duly elected a member of the Society. 

Lt. Col. K. R. Kirtikar, Rao Bahadur S. T. Bhandare and 
Mr. R. P. Masani congratulated, on behalf of the Society, the 
President, the Honourable Mr. Claude Hill, on his being ap¬ 
pointed a member of the Viceregal Executive Council. Mr. Hill 
thanked the Society for the congratulations. 

Mr. S. S. Mehta then read his Paper on the following 
subject:— 

“A Consideration of the Position of Women in Primitive 
Society from the Standpoint of Marriage.” 

A vote of thanks to the author of the Paper concluded the 
proceedings. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Anthropologi¬ 
cal Society of Bombay was held in the rooms of the B. B. 
R. A. Society, Town Hall, on Wednesday 28 th April 1915 at 
6 p.m. (S. T.) when Lt. Col. K. R. Kirtikar, occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following Paper was then read :— 

“A Note on a Cure-Charm for the Bite of the Boda Snake,” 
by Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

A vote of thanks to the author of the Paper concluded the 
proceedings. 
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The Obdinaby Monthly Meeting op the Anihbopologi- 
cal Society op Bombay was held in the rooms of the B. B. 
Royal Asiatio Society, Town Hall, on Wednesday 30 th Jvne 
1915 at 6 p.m. (S. T.) when Lt. Col. K. R. Kirtikar, occupied 
the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following Papers were then read:— 

1. “ Pregnancy amongst ancient and modern Races ” by 

S. S. Mehta, Esq., B.A. 

2. “ A Few Parsi Riddles ” by Rustamji Nasarvanji 

Munshi, Esq. 

A vote of thanks to the authors of the Papers concluded the 
proceedings. 
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THE PUNDITS OF KASHMIR. 

Br Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D. 

(Read on 28th July 1915.) 

I had the pleasure of giving a short visit to Kashmir in 
, . May 1895, in the company of two friends 

Introduction. , , 

ana my three sons, then mere boys. I 

revisited it this year, at the kind invitation and in the 

company of a relative and his family who went there from 

Calcutta. My stay in this beautiful valley was a little longer 

this time. It extended from the 27th May, when I left Kohala 

and entered into the precincts of the Kashmir state, to the 

15th of July when I re-crossed its frontiers at the same place. 1 


1 For the guidance of some of my readers who may choose to travel 
into the country, I give below a short itinerary of my travels. 

23rd May 1915. Left Bombay. 

25th May 1915. Arrived at Rawalpindi, where I stayed for two days. 

27th May 1915. Left Rawalpindi and arrived at Kohdli, the frontier 
of the Kashmir state, where we crossed the Jhelum. 

28th May 1915. Left Koh&la and arrived at Uri. 

29th May 1915. Arrived at Baramula, from where the river Jhelum 
is navigable. Stayed in house-hoat on the river for 4 days. 

2nd June 1915. Left Baramula by boat and halted at Sapor 
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During this visit of Kashmir, I revived my interest in the 
Pundits, who form, though a small yet, an interesting race of 
the country. I beg to submit in this Paper the result of my 
inquiries and study about this people. The information was 
collected in the line of Ibbertson-Nesfield-Risley Ethnogra- 


3rd June 1915. Loft Sapor, and passing through a lagoon on th 9 
skirt of the Wolar lake and through a beautiful canal, arrived and halted 
at Sumbal. 

4th June 1915. Visited the beautiful lake of Manasbal, and returning 
to Sumbal, arrived and halted at Shadipur, the place of 'the marriage 
sh&di), «.e„ the union of the cold waters of the Sind river with 
those of the Jhelum. 

5th June 1915. Visited Khir Bhawani, the seat of the milk goddess. 

6th June 1915. Visited Ganderbal; stayed there for 4 days. 

9th June 1915. Returned from Ganderbal to Shadipur, and went to 
and halted in the side canal, leading to Srinagar. 

10th June 1915. Stayed at Srinagar for 16 days. Visited several times 

the Dal lake with its gardens—the Nasim bagh, the Nasir, the Salemar_ 

the commanding peaks—the Takht-i-Suleiman and the Hari Parbat_ 

the adjoining villages, and its shrines, mosques and temples. 

26th June 1915. Left Srinagar for Isl&mdbdd, visiting on the way, 
the two great ruins of Avantipur. 

27th June 1916. Visited the ruins of the temple of Martand, the 
temple and tank of Bhavan and the eaves of Bhumjoo and went to 
AchibaL 

28th June 1915. Stayed at Achibal. 

29th June 1915. Went and stayed at VernSg and visited the sacred 
spring of Vithavatru (Vithashta), one of the sources of the Jhelum. 

30th June 1915. Went to the top of the Banihal Pass. Returned 
to Islamabad. 

1st July 1915. Returned to Srinagar. Stayed for 6 days. 

7th July 1915. Went to Gulmarg. Stayed there for 6 days, during 
which visited Kalanraarg on the 8th, Apaharvat and the icy lakelet at 
Alpathar on the 9th. 

13th July 1915i Left Gulmarg on return journey. Arrived and 
stayed for the night at Uri. 

14th July 1915. Arrived and stayed for the night at Kohala. 

loth July 1915. Arrived at Rawalpindi. 

16th July 1915. Visited the ruins of Taxala in the morning and left 
Rawalpindi in the afternoon. 

18th July 1915. Returned to Bombay. 
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phical questions, 1 a line more or less followed by me in 
my previous similar Papers. 3 Most of the information given 
in this paper was collected at Srinagar which is the head¬ 
quarters of the Pundits of Kashmir. But advantage was 
taken of my visits to the shrines at Khir Bkawani, Bhavan 
and other places to get further information, confirmation or 
corroboration. 

The name of the race of Kashmir which forms the subject of 

t The name of this P a P er is P^dit ("trSW )• The word is 
the Caste. 1 Sanskrit and means “ the learned, the wise.” 

The Brahmins of Kashmir were at one time known to be 
learned and versed in astrology. We find an allusion in the 
Shahnameh of Firdousi 4 to the fact of their being taken as 
good astrologers. The fate of Shagad, a brother of Rustam, the 
national hero of Iran, was said to have been predicted by the 


1 Risley’s Ethnographical Glossary, Vol. II, referred to in the Govern¬ 
ment Resolution, No. 3286, dated 31st August 1894. 

5 (a) The Dlianyurs and the Dhavars of JIahableshwar. Journal oj the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. Ill, No. 8, pp. 471-83. 

(6) The TMkilrs of Maiheran, Vol. V, No. 8, pp. 458-465.* 

(c) The Todus of the Nilyiris, Vol. VII, No. 1, pp. 6S-82. 

(d) The Kolis of Bassein, Vol. VII, No. 8, pp. 521-25. 

(e) The Vadaris of the Villages round the Deolali Camp in the Nasik 
District, Vol. IX No. 5, pp. 307-21, Fide my “Anthropological Papers,” 
Parts I and II for these papers. 

“ Mr. B. A. Gupte (Alipur, Calcutta) has, with his letter dated 15th 
June 1915, addressed to me as the Secretary of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay, sent me his note on my paper on “ The Thakurs of 
Matheran." This Note was communicated by him in 1902, to Sir H. 
Risley. I am glad to leant from that note, that my above article on the 
Thakurs was thought to be “ a good beginning” and it was hoped at the 
time that I would continue my investigations further on the lines sug¬ 
gested by him. I am sorry the Note did not come to my hands at the 
time when it was written. Otherwise, I would have made further 
inquiries during my subsequent- visits. However, I am glad that I have 
continued what wa3 “a good beginning.” 

3 The numbers before the marginal headings are those of the above- 
mentioned IMv-rtson-Nssficld-Risley Ethnographical questions. 

s M. Moiil, IV. p. 704. 
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astrologers of Kashmir. So, it is, perhaps, that, all Kashmir 
Brahmins, whether learned or not, whether versed in astrology 
or not, have come to be known as Pundits or learned men. 
Sir W. Lawrence says: “ Of the 52,576 Hindus of Kashmir, 
28,695 reside in Srinagar and the small towns, and the rural 
Hindus, who number 23,881, are scattered far and wide in the 
valley .... Every Kashmiri Hindu, with the exception of the 
Khattri shop-keepers of Srinagar, who are known as Bohras, is 
called a Pundit or learned Brahman, a name which is in many 
cases given on the locus a non lucendo principle. Though not all 
learned, they are all Brahmans, and are chiefly followers of Shiva, 
the lord of the mountain and the god of the Hill people .” 1 2 

Sir Francis Younghusband says: “The population of the whole 
Kashmir State is 2,905,578, and of the Kashmir Province 
1,157,394. Of these, 93 per cent, of the Kashmir Province and 
74 per cent, of the whole State are Mohamedan and the 

remainder chiefly Hindu. But the rulers are Hindus. 

The inhabitants were not, however, always Mohamodans. 
Originally they were Hindus. It was only in the fourteenth 
century that they were converted—mostly by force—to become 
Mohamedans. The present indigenous Hindus of the valley 
are generally known as Pundits, and Kashmir Pundits are well- 
known over India for their acuteness and subtlety of mind, 
their intelligence and quick-wittedness.” 2 

The principal sub-divisions are, 1 The Brahman or the Guru 
i.e., the priestly Pundits and, 2 the laymen 
divisions. Pundits. There is no intermarriage between 

these two classes. The priestly class thinks 
much of its superiority and does not like to intermarry with the 
other class. On the other hand, the lay Pundits rather under¬ 
rate the Brahman Pundits, as they ask for, and live on, alms 
and their profession is said to be a “ begging profession.” 


1 “ The Valley of Kashmir," by Sir Walter R. Lawrence, p. 296. 

2 Kashmir, described by Sir Francis Younghusband (1909) p. 126. 
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According to Sir Walter La,wrence, the iay-Pundits divide 
themselves into two classes. He thus speaks of the three classes 
thus formed. “ The Pundits divide themselves into three classes 
in Kashmir : the astrologer class ( Jotish ), the priest class (Guru 
or Bdchabat), and the working class ( Kdrkun ). The priest class 
do not intermarry with either of the other classes, partly 
because they are regarded as divine and cut off from mankind, 
and partly beoause the laity abhor their practice of accepting 
the apparel of deoeased Hindus. But the Jotish and Karkun 
Pundits intermarry. The Jotish Pundits are learned in the 
Shastras and expound them to the Hindus, and they draw up 
the calendars in which prophecies are made as to the events of 
the coming year. The priest class perform the rites and cere¬ 
monies of the Hindu religion. The vast majority of the Pundits 
belong to the Karkun class and have usually made their liveli¬ 
hood in the employment of the State.” 1 

Of the Pundits of Kashmir, most are the followers of Shiva 
and few of Vishnu. The Pundits belong to different Gotras, 
some of which are the following:—1 Bharat Dwaj. 2 Datatri. 
3 Madgali. 4 Kashap. 5 Upmani. 6 Gotam. 7 Bhargaw. 
8 Pal Deaw. 9 G&ragS. 10 Kanth Damayan. 11 Shalankayan. 
A large number belongs to the Datatri Gotra. There are more 
than a hundred family stocks (krams) to which all the Pundits 
belong. Some of these are the following:—Dhar. Koul. 
Munshis. Kachrus. Tikvas. Bhans. Photadars. Zitshoas. 
Warkoas. Razdans. Aimas. Some of these seem to have 
taken their names from their professions or trades. 

There is no intermarriage among the members of the same 

4 The limits for gotra. They intermarry with the members 
marriage. 0 f all gotras other than their own. The 

Kashmir Pundits do not intermarry with other Hin dus, even 
if the latter be high class Brahmins of a place like Kasi 
(Benares). If a Pundit wants to marry more than one wife, he 


1 The Valley of Kashmir" by Walter R. Lawrence, pp. 302-3. 
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can take his wife’s sister, if he likes, for his second wife. There 
is no religious prohibition, but such a marriage is very rare. 

I think the following account of Sir W. Lawrence gives a clear 
account of the goiras, their intermarriage, &c. “ The Pundits 
are broken up into numerous gotras, or tribunal divisions, and 
though the name of the gotra is repeated seven times by the 
Pundit as he performs his daily ablutions the outside world 
rarely hears it mentioned, and the Pundits are known by the 
Kram, or family appellation. There are eighteen known gotras 
among the Levite Brahmans and 103 among the other Brah¬ 
mans in Kashmir. In one gotra there may be many Krams, as 
the following instances will show. Among the malmas gotras 
is one known as Paldeo Wasgarg4, and this gotra embraces 
families belonging to the following Krams, or tribal subdivi¬ 
sions Sopuri-Pundit, Mala, Poot, Mirakhur, Kadlabaju, 
Kokru, Bangru, Bakaya, Khashu, Kicklu,’ Misri, Khar, and 
Mam. Marriage is forbidden within the gotra, and a man of 
the Sopuri-Pundit subdivision cannot take a wife from the 
maidens of the Paldeo Wasgarge gotra, nor can be marry into 
the Banamiis Pundits there is a gotra known as the Dattatrve, 
and from this gotra have sprung up the great families of Kol and 
others less known, such as the Nagari, Jinse, Jalali, Watal, Neka, 
Sultan, Ogra, Amin, Moja, Bamjai, Dout, Tafa, Sabin, Kissu, 
Manslal, Singari, Rafij, Balu, and Darabi. As will be after¬ 
wards shown when discussing the tribes of the Musalmans, the 
Kram is often the relic of a nickname applied to the ancestor 
of the sub-division. Thus Sopuri-Pundit points to the fact 
that the ancestor came from Sopur ; Kakru means fowl; 
Bakaya signifies that the ancestor formed one of a very 
numerous class in Kashmir, the revenue defaulter; Khar sug¬ 
gests that the ancestor was connected with the iron trade ; 
Sultan, that the family had close relations with one of the first 
line of Musalmdn kings, and so on. 

3 “Among the leading Krams may be mentioned the following 
names Tikku, Ruzdan, Kak, Munshi, Mathu, Kachru, Pundit, 
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Sipvu, Bhan, Zitshu Raina, Dar Fotadar.. Madan Thusu, 
Wangnu, Muju, Hokhu, and Dulu. Of these the members of 
the Dir family hare probably been the most influential, though 
proverbs suggest that their influence has not been beneficial. 
The Kashmiri Pundits will not intermarry with the Brahmans 
of India. It is said that the Raja Seh Den’s time a Musaiman 
in the Chap. XII, disguise of a Pundit mixed with the Kash¬ 
miri Brahmans and learnt their Sanskrit lore. On this being 
discovered the Pandits, in order to guard against similar 
frauds decided to have no intercourse with foreign Brahmans. 
The village people always speak of the Pundits as ‘ Bat.’ ” 

As said above, the priestly classes, the Brahamin Pundits or 

_ ...... gurus do not intermarry with those of the 

5 Prohibition 

based on social po- other class. Among these two classes also, 
sition, &c. they are keen as to the status of the family. 

A Pundit of a high family would not like to give his daughter to 
one of a lower status. The Pundits as a class do not follow low 
professions of cobblers, sweepers, boatmen, &c. Some follow the 
professions of tailors, bakers, milkmen, tea-dealers, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, cooks, &c., but with such, there is very little of 
intermarriage by those, a little higher in the social status. As 
one of my informants said, an orthodox high class Pundit would 
not give his daughter to a youngman of one of these lower classes 
of society, even if he were an M. A. of the University. It would 
not be long before this extreme kind of restrictions will be reme¬ 
died. A young man of the new generation, who was with us, 
immediately said, that he would not object to give his 
daughter to an educated youngman of a lower class. 

There is no prohibition based on geographical or local posi¬ 
tion, as far as Kashmir itself is concerned. Free intermarriages 
exist between all the Pundits upto the limits of Punch or 
Kohala. If Pundit families have lived long out of Kashmir, 
the local Pundits demur to give their daughters to them, untij 
they are satisfied that they have stuck to the religious practices 
and customs of their class. 
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Their tradition is that all the Pundits descend from one 

„ „ , . Rishi or another. Kashmir was one of the 

6 Popular tradi¬ 
tion about their frontier places where the ancient Aryans, on 

ongm ‘ coming to India, settled first. Some families, 

especially the Kouls, are the oldest families in the country, their 

ancestors having come to the country some thousands of years 

ago. Pundit Saligram Koul, a learned Pundit practising in the 

Chief court at Srinagar, in his long interesting conversation 

with me on the evening of 24th June at Srinagar, divided the 

Pundits of Kashmir into another kind of two classes, viz., the 

Sanskrit-knowing Pundits and the Persian-knowing Pundits. 

He thus described their origin : Sultan Sikander But-Shekan, 1 

who came to the throne of Kashmir in 1394, oppressed the 

Hindu Pundits of Kashmir. Many of them left the oountry 

and only eleven remained. Sikander’s successor, (1417 A.D.) 

Zain-ul-Ab-ul-din, had a sore in his hand which could not 

be oured by any of the physioians of the country. But 

there was a Pundit zamindar who knew Hindu medical 

science. He cured the Badshah 2 3 * * . When told to ask for a 

recompense for his services he prayed for the exemption of 

his Hindu co-religionists from the jaziah or poll-tax. The 

Badshah did so and also made the Pundit zamindar his 

prime minister. This Pundit brought back many Pundits to 

the country. 8 The king asked these Pundits to learn Persian. 

i Rainchan Sh&h was the first of the Mahomedan kings of Kashmir. 
He came to throne in 1323, A.D. He died in 1325. On his death, Uda- 
yan3deva, the brother of Simha Deva, who had come to throne in 1305, 
became king and ruled for 15 years. On his death, Shah Mirza or Shah 
Mir ruled over Kashmir for the second time as a Mahomedan king under 
the name of Shams-ud-din (1343 A.D.) He was the first of the Salatin 
(Sultans) of Kashmir. (Sultan Sikander But-shekan or Iconoclast (1394 
A.D.) was of this line of Sultans (Me Sir W. Lawrence’s Valley of 
Kashmir, pp. 189-90.) 

J Zain-ul-Ab-ul-din, is still spoken of with esteem as Badshah, i.e., the 
(great) king. 

3 We find the following version of the illness ot the king In Lawrence’s 

VaXley o] Kashmir, p. 192: “It is said that the king was on the point 

of death when a Hindu Jogi volunteered to give his soul for the dying 
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From this time, the Pundits were divided into Persian-knowing 
Pundits and the Sanskrit-knowing Pundits. The Persian- 
knowing Pundits were generally of the Khshatri or the military 
class of the Hindu Society. The old Sanskrit-knowing Pundits 
continued to act as gurus or priests. These two classes did not 
intermarry. A Persian-knowing Pundit’s son can become a 
jwK-pundit, but then he cannot marry in a Persian-knowing 
family. The Persian-knowing Pundits do not take alms or 
charity. The Persian-knowing Pundits of King Zain-ul-Ab-ul- 
din’s time have about 21 divisions, according to their gotras, the 
best of which are the Kouls, who are said to have come down 
from Datatri and the Tikwas or Tikus. All these divisions 
derive their descent from 21 Rishis. 

The Sanskrit-knowing Pundits again are divided into two 
classes. 1. The gurus or Brahmans proper, who follow the 
profession of priesthood. 2. Those who are mere teachers of 
Sanskrit. Those of the second class are held to be superior. 
These two sub-classes also do not intermarry generally. The 
Pundits of the second sub-class belong mostly to the gotras of 
Bharat Dwaj, Datatri and Madgali, which are held to be 
superior gotras. 

The following account of the state of the country at the time 
helps us to understand better the story, as told by the learned 
Pundit, Mr. Sholigrain Koul, about the new division or classes. 

According to Sir W. Lawrence, under the advice of Muhamad 
Khan Hamadani, the successor of Shah Hamadan, whose name 
is borne by one of the great mosques of Srinagar, Sultan Sikan- 
der carried on further his work of oppression. “ Hindu temples 

monarch on condition that his body should be preserved in some safe 
place. The king took the Jogi’s soul but burnt the body, and thence - 
forward the real king of Kashmir was not Zain-ul-Ab-ul-din, but the 
Hindu ascetic. Whatever may have been the cause, it is true that from 
the time of this illness the king manifested every desire to repair the 
wrongs inflicted on Hindus by Sikander. He remitted the Jaziah or 
poll-tax on I Hindus, taught them Persian, and encouraged them by 
grants of land and in many other ways." 


■2 
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were felled to the ground, and for one year a large establish¬ 
ment was maintained for the demolition of the grand Martand 
temples. The massive masonry resisted all efforts, and finally 
fire was applied and the noble buildings were cruelly defaced ... 
... Having glutted his vengeance on Hindu temples, Sikander 
turned his attention to the people who had worshipped in them, 
and he offered them three choices, death, conversion, or exile. 
Many tied, many were converted, and many were killed, and 
it is said that this thorough monarch burnt seven maunds of 
sacred threads of the murdered Brahmans. All books of Hindu 
learning which he could lay his hands on, were sunk in the 
Dal lake, and Sikander flattered himself that he had extirpated 

Hinduism from the valley.It is pleasant to turn to 

the more enlightened reign of Zain-ul-Ab-ul-din, who succeeded 
to the throne of Kashmir in 1417A.D.; he is known in Kashmir as 
the great king, and his long reign of fifty-two years is even now 
quoted by the Kashmiris as the happiest period of their history’, 

. But the chief glory of the great king’s reign was his 

tolerance towards the Brahmans.He remitted the Jazia 

or poll-tax on Hindus, taught them Persian,.and he revived 

Hindu learning. Previous to this, the official language of 

the country was Sanskrit, and it was fortunate for the 
Pundits, and to their credit that they quickly adapted them¬ 
selves to the use of Persian, in the writing of which their 
descendants are now most proficient. It was from this time 
that the Brahmans of Kashmir split up into three divisions. 
Those who took to the use of Persian and entered official life 
were known as the Karkun Brahmans, those who adopted the 
functions of the priests were known as Bachbats Pundits, while 
those who devoted themselves to Sanskrit learning formed the 
class known as the Pandits.” 1 

Their Tradition is thus described by Sir W. Lawrence. 

“ It is a generally accepted fact that up to about the beginning 
of the fourteenth century the population of the valley was Hindu, 


’ The Valley of Kashmir by Walter R. Lawrence, pp. 190-02. 
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and that about the middle and end of the century the mass 
of the people was converted to Islam, through the efforts of 
Shah-i-Hamadan and his followers and the violent bigotry and 
persecution of king Sikander the Iconoclast. Tradition affirms 
that the persecution of the Hindus was so keen that only 
eleven families of Hindus remained in the valley. Their des¬ 
cendants are known by the name of Malmas, as distinguished 
from the fugitives and the Hindus of the Deccan, who came to 
Kashmir later on and are known as the Banam&s. Some 
historians, however, state the Malmas Hindus to be the des¬ 
cendants of Kashaf, the saviour of the valley, and that the 
Banamas Brahmans were foreigners, who came from other 
countries. The Hindus who now live in Kashmir are, with a 
few exceptions of the Brahman caste, and though tradition 
points to the fact that the Levite Brahmans were a powerful 
and numerous body, exerting great influence over the country 
and its rulers, there is frequent mention of the fighting class, 
and it is obvious that a large majority of the old Hindus must 
have been agricultural Jats of the Vaisya division. There are 
now no traces of the Jats among the Hindus of Kashmir. But 
there are still Khattris in Srinagar, known as Bohras and 
engaged in trade, who are cut off from communion with the 
Khattris of the Punjab, and there are certain Musalman tribes 
who trace their origin to Khattri ancestors.” 1 

On the subject of the force used to convert the Hindus, Sir 
Walter Lawrence says, of one of the oppressing Mahomedan 
rulers: “ It was his (Azad Khan’s) practice to tie up the Pundits, 
two and two, m grass sacks and sink them in the Dal lake. 
As an amusement, a pitcher filled with ordure would be placed 
on a Pundit’s head and Musalmans would pelt the pitcher with 
stones till it broke, tho unfortunate Hindu being blinded with 
filth. The Pundits, who formerly wore moustaches, were forced 
to grow beards; turbans and shoes were forbidden, and the ‘tika’ 
or forehead mark was interdicted. It is said that the exagge- 


1 Ibid, p 302. 
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rated forehead marks and the absurdly long turbans now 
affected by the Pundits, still serve to keep alive the memories 
of the tyranny of Pathan times. The Jaziah or poll-tax-on 
Hindus tvas revived, and many Brahmans .either fled the 
country, were killed or were converted to Islam. Azad Khan 
was succeeded by Madad Khan, and there is a well-known 
proverb ‘ Zulm-i-Azad ra rasid Madad ’ which means that 
‘Madad out-Haroded Azad.’ Mir Hazar was another fiend 
who used leather bags instead of grass sacks for the drowning of 
Brahmans. He drowned Shiahs and Brahmans indiscriminately. 
Atta Muhamad Khan was a ferocious libertine, and his agent, 
an old woman named Kashib, was the terror of Brahman 
parents, who rather than allow the degradation of their 
daughters destroyed their beauty by shaving their heads or 
cutting their noses. In those days, any Musulman who met 
a Pundit, would jump on his back and take a ride, and the say¬ 
ing ‘ Buta chuk ta khosa dita,’ which means in Kashmiri, * you 
are a Brahman and I will mount you’, is still quoted. It would 
be wearisome to recount instances of the brutal cruelty of the 
Pathans, but, at last, the oppression became so unendurable 
that Kashmir turned with hope to the rising power of Ranjit 
Singh, the Lion of the Punjab.” 1 

The Pundits of the Brahman or priestly class do not put 
on leather shoes but only grass shoes. Their turbans also vary, 
at times, a little from those of other Pundits in this, that they 
have a broader band in the turbans. 

Of the four classes of Hindus—the Brahmans, Kshatris, 
Vashyas and Sudras,—there are only two classes here. Almost 
all are Brahman Pundits but there are about 50 families of Ksha- 
tri Pundits. These latter sell milk and prepare sweetmeats. 
The Brahmin Pundits eat only those sweetmeats prepared 
by the Kshatri Pundits which are prepared from milk only. 
They eat no other food cooked by the Kshatri Pundit. Sir 


1 The Valley pf Kashmir, by Walter R. Lawrence (1895), pp. 197-98. 
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Walter Lawrence says on this point:—“ At present the Karkun 
Pundit regards the pen as his natural destiny, and though 
many have taken to agriculture and many more are looking 
to land as a means of employment and subsistence, they would 
infinitely prefer to spend their lives as clerks in some office. 
The Pundits of the villages consider it no degradation to follow 
the plough and to carry manure ; but the city Pimdit, who 
has not severed himself from the literary atmosphere of the 
capital, is inclined to look down upon the Brahman agricul¬ 
turist ; and though he will take a wife from the villages, he will 
not, if a man of any position, permit his daughter to marry 
into a village family. At the present time no Pundit serving 
out of Srinagar would dream of taking his wife and family 
with him.” 1 

While on the subject of the tradition about the descent of 
the Pundits, I would refer to a statement of Kalhana in the 
R&jalarangini, the History of ancient Kashmir. He speaks of 
a king Mihir Cula and depicts him as a bad ruler, in whose reign 
the Malechhas had an ascendancy. He founded the temple of 
Mihireshwar and the city of Mihirpur. On inquiring from 
Mr. Daya Ram Sahani, the learned Superintendent of the Ar- 
cIdeological Department of Kashmir, I find that this temple 
and city are not as yet identified with any place. So their 
remains are not discovered. 

According to the Rajatarangini, there lived in the city of 
Mihirapur, founded by a wicked monarch, Mihir Cula, the 
Mirkhul of the Ain-i AJcbari, “ the Gandhara Brahmans, a low 
race ” who “ were permitted to seize upon the endowments of 
the more respectable orders of the priesthood.” 2 Now the 
question is, who were these Gandhara Brahmans ( 

*Tr?W ) of the Malechcha dynasty (nS-e# )? Who, among the 
modern Brahman Pundits of Kashmir are their descendants? 

1 Ibid. p. 303. 

2 Asiatic Researches, XV, p. 28. Wilson’s Article on “ The Kings oj 
Kashmir." 
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I quote here on the subject, what I said about 20 years ago, 
in my Paper on “ Kashmir and the Ancient Persians,” read in 
this room, before the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society. 1 * 
“A learned Pundit of Kashmir, told me, that this is an 
allusion to the Persian priests of Zoroastrian faith. The King 
Mihir Cula having favoured these Zoroastrian priests, he is 
run down by the Brahman writer of the Rajatarangini, and 
the Persian priests are abused. The very names of the king, 
his temple, and his city, as Mihir Cula, Mihireshwar and 
Mihirapur, point to a tendency to lean towards the Persian 
worship of Meher or Mithras. The references to the Gandarii 
by the classical writers, as collected both by Wilson and Troyer, 
point to two different races of the Gandarii. It appears, that the 
Gandharas, referred to by the author of the Rajatarangini, 
were not the same, as those referred to, in the MaJiabharata, 
but they were the same, as those referred to by Herodotus 
as Gandarians and as a people of one of the twenty satrapies, 
in which Darius Hystaspes had divided his Persian Empire. 
They were the same, who, with the Sogdians ‘ having the same 
accoutrements as the Bactrians,’ formed a part of the army 
of Xerxes. 3 They are the same, as those referred to by Pliny, 
as being a tribe of Sogdiana, the Sogdha of the Vendidad. 
Thus, the Gandhara Brahmins, referred to by the Rdjataran- 
gini, as being preferred to the Brahmans of the country, and as 
having won the favour of Mihir Cula, were some foreigners from 
the further West. That they were Zoroastrian Mobeds, appears 
from the description given in the Rajatarangini .« The writer 
alludes tauntingly, to the oft-repeated charge of the custom 
of marriage among the nearest kins among the ancient Persians, 
a charge, that has been rebutted, as one, carelessly made by a 


1 Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XIX, pp. 237-45, vide my ‘ Asiatic 

Papers’ p. 105. 

3 Bk. Ill, 91. 

3 Bk. VII, 66 “ Had the Bactrian equipment in all respecst ” Rawlin- 

Bon's translation. 

* Bk. I, Slokas 306-309. 
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few Greek writers, on the authority of a few doubtful recorded 
instances of one or two unreasonable Persian monarchs.” 

The Kashmir Pundits have settled habits. Srinagar is their 

„ , , „ , headquarters. A number of them live at 
7. Settled Habits. . \ . „ , . „ 

Kmr Uhavani, one of their favounte shrines 

and at Bhavan their sacred place. Besides these places, they 

are dispersed, though very few, in other parts of the valley. 

Sir Francis Younghusband says on this subject: “ The 

Kashmir Pundits are essentially townspeople, and out of 

the total number about half live in the city of Srinagar. 

But they are also scattered sparsely through the villages, where 

the visitor will easily distinguish them by the caste mark on the 

forehead. On the whole, they have a cultured look about them 

and a superior bearing.”! 

As to the shape and materials of their dwellings, they are 
generally one-storied houses. Some are even two-storied. 
They are mostly made of wood. Wood being very cheap 
here, even large houses are all built of wood. For example, the 
storied bungalows on the hill of Gulmarg, the summer seat of 
Kashmir, known as huts are all made of wood. The residence 
of the Maharaja Saheb at Gulmarg, a fine big house, is all built 
of wood without any brick or chunam work. Even the outer 
decorations are made out of the bark of trees. The houses 
have all open lofts at the top where grass and other sundries 
are kept. All houses have in the front, or on a side, small 
hut-like structures which are granaries to store the year’s 
stock of grain. The roofs of most of the houses are covered 
over with a layer of earth which is overgrown with grass 
on the fall of rain in the spring. The sheep and cattle are 
kept in the house. In winter, the inmates sleep in the same 
room where the sheep are kept, so that the breath of the 
sheep and their wooly bodies may give gentle warmth. The 
windows of the house are made of fine lattice-work which 


1 Kashmir, described by Sir Francis Younghusband, p. 127. 
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gives both privacy and fresh air in the house. In winter, the 
lattice-work is closed with papers. Very few houses have fire¬ 
places for the winter. To make up for the want of this, 
all Kashmiris always carry a kind of sagree called Icangari 
which is in the form of an earthen bowl. They carry it over 
their bellies, the skin of which is generally found to be fire- 
burnt. Sir W. Lawrence quotes a familiar proverb about this 
Icangari. It is: “ What Laili was to Majanu’s bosom, so is the 
hangar to a Kashmiri. 

They admit no outsiders into their caste. As one of my 

8. Admission of informants said, they would not take into 
outsiders. their fold even a high caste Brahman of 

Benares. They would not even admit him into their kitchen. 
If a Pundit is converted into another religion or caste, and if he 
repents and wants to return to the fold within a short time after 
conversion, he may be re-admitted, but not, if he has remained 
away long. 

The priestly class, though a separate class, has no prohibition 
to admit into the class, a son of the Pundit of the other class, 
if he is qualified, knows his Vedas and wants to become a 
Brahman Pundit. There are no long ceremonies for such an 
initiation. As told by a Brahman Pundit, “ a priest is one who 
knows Vedas.” So the qualification is believed to consist more 
in knowledge and less in initiation ceremonies. 

They have infant marriages, generally from the age of 8 up- 

9 Marriages wards. Those who can afford, marry their 

children at an early age. Those that cannot, 
leave them unmarried longer. No sexual license is recognized 
or tolerated before marriage. The married couple do not talk 
with one another in the presence of the elders of the family. 

They have no polyandry. But polygamy is permitted. 

10 Pol i g a m y. However that is not general. In case, when 

Polyandry. the wife is barren or when she misbehaves, 

then they take another wife. The taking of the wife’s sister 
in marriage is permitted; but such cases are very rare. 
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The marriage ceremony is known as nvt ( naither) in the 
11 - 12 . Marriage Kashmiri language. It is celebrated by two 
ceremony. priests one from the side of the bridegroom 

and the other from the bride. According to one of my infor¬ 
mants, in very rare exceptional cases, where two gor.s ( itK ) 
or purohits ) are not available, one priest can celebrate. 

The horn ( ypr) ceremony forms an important part of the 
marriage ceremony. The fire burning in the kund of the horn 
ceremony is held to be the witness ( gawah ) of the marriage. 
No other witnesses are required. Widows do not re-marry. 


There is no regular form of divorce. But in cases of adultery 

on the part of wives and in cases of very 
13. Divoroe. , . , , . J 

bad temper or conduct, wives are deserted 

or divorced. But in cases of divorce for reasons other than 

adultery, husbands generally maintain them. A wife divorced 

by her husband cannot re-marry. At times, they live with 

others like kept women. 

In case of intestacy, it is the sons only who inherit the father’s 
14. Laws of Inhe- estates. The daughters inherit nothing. 
ntBnoe - All the sons have equal shares. By wills, 

which must be attested, they can give legacies to daughters. 


15. Religion. 


They are Hindus by religion and mostly Shivite by seot. 

There are very few who are Vishnavites. 
Abi-now-gopath is spoken of as one who was 
the first founder of the Shivite form of worship. It ia not 
known exactly when he flourished, but it is believed that he 
lived some thousand years ago. 


There is no distinguishing mark on the forehead, whereby 
a Vishnavite Pundit, can be distinguishe , ; , i from a Shivite. 
Both have similar marks on the forehead. Both have the 
images of Shiva and Vishnu in their houses, but have greater 
faith upon their respective gods Their ceremonies differ to 
some extent. The shraddhn ceremonies among both are a 
little different 
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Tie Shivites worship, besides Shiva, the goddess Shakti, who 

is a consort of Shiva. They know this 

16. Minor gods. . , , , „ . 

goddess also by the name Maya. Those 

who worship Shakti have a little difference in their dress. The 

ordinary Pundits who worship Shiva have a cut in their long 

upper garment of which the Persian-speaking Pundits speak 

as lub-chak (ufla. <_*J ) lit. the side tom or cut. Those who 

worship Shakti have not that cut in their upper garment. 

They eat flesh and drink wine freely. There is no prohibition 

about intermarriages among these two classes of worshippers. 

The Shivites have in their shrines, besides the idol of Mahadeo, 

those of Ganesh and some other gods. As to the offerings, 

they offer flower, rice, and all eatables that are held to be 

delicious. At times, oocoanuts, which are imported from India 

are also offered. The 8th and the 9th days of the month are 

held to be the special days for offerings to the goddesses. 

17. Priests. Their Family P riests P^ohil) generally 

presence in ceremc* officiate at the Janoi (thread) ceremony, but 

at marriages, priests other than the familv 
priests can officiate. 

The Pundits have a hair-cutting ceremony spoken of as zar- 
kas. It is performed six months or a yeav 
remony CUttmS ° 6 ’ or two after birth - Family-priests and 
family-barbers both play prominent parts in 
this ceremony. The priest performs the hom. The ceremony is 
accompanied by a feast to relations and friends. In the cere¬ 
mony, rice, walnuts, salt, and kadi (a kind of sweet spiced cakes), 
with a piece of cloth are placed in a tray. These all are given to 
the family barber who first cuts the hair. Some, who can afford, 
take the children to the sacred shrine of Khir Bhawani about 29 
miles from Srinagar to get the ceremony performed there. 

They burn their dead and throw the ashes in sacred rivers 

There is a river in the Lar province, of which 

18. Disposal of ,v , , .. . 

the Dead. tney speax as the nakah Ganga, i.e, the 

imitation or substitute Ganga or Ganges. 

It is held to be sacred and so it is meritorious to carry the 
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remaining bones or ashes to that river. That river is also 
spoken of as Harmukh-Ganga, under the belief that it comes 
from the mouth of Hari or God. 


They perform the shrdddha ceremonies generally for three 
19 . Ceremonies generations. In the accompanying recital 


in honour of 
Dead. 


the 


in the shrines, they invoke all the departed 
worthies from the time of the first man upto 
now. They perform these shrdddha ceremonies (a) during the 
first 12 days after death, (6) every fortnight for the first six 
months, (c) on the month-day for the next six months ( d) and 
then on each anniversary. There are no special ceremonies for 
the childless. For accidental deaths, some extra ceremonies 
are necessary for the first twelve days ( Dvada^i). They may 
be performed, if one likes, on other subsequent days also. 

They worship the cow. Those who wor¬ 
ship the goddess Shakti worship swords. 
The Shakti worshippers are worshippers of 

the goddess KfUi. 

The principal occupation of the Pundits in the villages is 
agriculture. They are generally Zamindars 
who do not cultivate the land themselves, 
but give it to others to farm. They are no nomadic oultivatora. 
Many have lands assigned to them. They never work as day- 
labourers on the farm of others. Many of the Pundits of 
Srinagar who are not in the priestly line have taken to some 
kind of clerical work. Very few are artizans. They work 
as carpenters, black-smiths, embroidery-workers, and tailors. 
None are painters, fishermen or sweepers. They believe them¬ 
selves to be raised above others in this, that no Pundits ever 
work as sweepers, cobblers, boatmen, butlers, &c. 

There is no habitual prostitution among their married or 
unmarried women. In very rare cases, some 
women, who have been divorced by their 
husbands for bad conduct, have taken to 
private prostitution or live as kept women. 


20. Objects o f 
special Worship. 


21-24. Occupation. 


25. Habitual pros¬ 
titution. 
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They eat mutton, but not beef, pork or the flesh of any other 
animals or vermins. Whatever they eat is 

20. Food. 

never the leavings of others. Not only that, 
but they would not eat from the same dish with others. Two 
or more brothers can eat from the same dish. So would father 
and sons, two sisters, mother and daughter, and mother and 
son, only so long as the son is of the age of about 20. Wives and 
husbands do not eat together. The only time they eat together 
is that on the occasion of marriage. At times, cousins or inti¬ 
mate friends also eat from the same dish. A father may eat 
with his daughter from the same dish only as long as she is 
about 8 or 10 years of age. No sooner the daughter marries and 
passes into another gotra, then the father ceases to eat with her 
from the same dish, even if, at that time, she may be a 
mere child of 4 or 5. 

They eat fish but not fowls and eggs. Some eat water- 
ducks. They themselves do not kill the animals they eat, but 
it is the Mahomedans who do that. They abstain from fowls 
and their eggs, because, as one Pundit said, fowls eat filthy 
things. As the Pundit at Martand said, they consider the 
eggs of domestic fowls as unclean (napak) but can eat the eggs 
of birds ( pakhru ) which are held to be, clean. Some eat the eggs 
of ducks and some even object to them. They do not object 
to the flesh of hares (hamri) and b&r&eingh. There are some 
among the Vishnavite Pundits who abstain from flesh and fish. 

The Tibetan Lamas also abstain from eating eggs, but they 
give another reason for it, which, at least, seems to be plausible. 
They follow Buddhism which prohibits the taking of life. So, in 
my visit to one of their Gumpas or monasteries near Darjeeling, 
in 1913,1, expecting that they all abstained from meat, was 
surprized to see in the back part of the Gumpa a meat-skfe 
with a large piece of flesh. On inquiring, I was told, “ Buddha 
has said : ‘Do not kill’; but he has not said: ‘Do not eat meat.’ 
So, we do not kill animals ourselves for meat, but eat meat 
when the animals are killed by others.” Then, on inquiring, why 
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they abstained from eggs and fish if not from meat, I was told, 
that a number of men can satisfy their hunger from the flesh 
of one animal, but they would require a large number of eggs 
and fish to satisfy their hunger. So, while the first case neces¬ 
sitated the taking of one life, the second necessitated the taking 
of a number of lives. So, it was better to take the life of one 
large animal and feed many than to take the lives of many 
to feed one. 

They take intoxicant drugs like opium, and charas. Some 
even take wine. 

In the matter of the food of some of the non-pundit Kashmiris, 
one thing struck me much. It was the use of snuff in the prepara¬ 
tion of their tea. They drink two kinds of tea: one sweet, mixed 
with sugar, cardamon, and other spices, which they call kaica ; 
and another mixed with salt. In these teas some occasionally 
add a pinch of snuff, which they say, is relished by some women. 
I had the opportunity of tasting such a snuff-mixed kuwa at 
the village of Darugzan, and found, that the taste or smell of 
the snuff was drowned in that of the other ingredients. 

Among vegetables, the orthodox Pundits abstain from onions, 
tomatoes, carrots, as they are supposed to excite sexual passion 
and lead to a kind of excitement. They say, that according to 
tradition, a rdja had a fight with a riehi. In the fight, an 
arrow of the rdja struck a cow. Carrots and tomatoes at first 
grew over the ground soaked with the blood of this wounded 
cow. Hence they are tabooed as food, "‘he masur dal, a kind 
of pulse, also is condemned for a similar reason. 

I would note here, for the purpose of comparison, some 

The anoient articles of food from which, according to 

Egyptians’ absti- Plutarch 1 , the ancient Egyptian priests ab- 
nance from some . , , , ,, . , 

food. A compari- stained. The priests do so abhor all kinds 

son ' of superfluous excrements, that they not only 

decline most sorts of pulse, and of flesh, that of sheep and swine 

1 Plutarch’s Morals (translation by several hands in 1690), Vol. IV, 
pp. 69-73. Essay on Isis and Oseris. 
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which produce much superfluity ; but also in the time of their 
purgations ( i. e. fasts) exclude salt from their meals.” One reason 
for excluding salt from food was “that it whets the appetite and 
renders men over eager after meat and drink.” Another reason 
was “ that when it’s hardened together, many little animals are 
catched in it and there dye.” Plutarch holds this second 
reason to be “ ridiculous.” 

One of the reasons for prohibition against the use of wine was 
this: Vines first grew over the blood of those men “who, in 
ancient times, waged war against the gods.” Thus, “ drunken¬ 
ness renders men besides themselves and mad, they being, as 
it were, gorged with the blood of their ancestors.” 

As to fish, some Egyptians abstained from one kind of 
fish and others from another kind. Thus, their reasons 
varied. The Oxyrynchites abstained “ from such as are 
catch’d with the angle and hook; for having the fish called Oxy- 
rynchus (that is, the pike) in great veneration, they are afraid, 
least the hook should chance to catch hold of it, and by that 
means become polluted. They of Syene also abstain from the 
Phagrus (or sea-bream) because it is observed to appear with 
the approaching overflow of the Nile, and to present itself a 
voluntary messenger of the joyful news of its increase. But 
the priests abstain from all (fish) in general, “ the reason being, 
that ” they reckon the sea itself to be made of fire 1 , and to lye 
out of Nature’s confines, and not to be a part of the world, or an 
element, but a preternatural, corrupt and morbid excrement.” 

Again, the ancient Egyptians held swine “ as an unhallawed 
animal, because it is observed to be most apt to engender in 
the wane of the moon ; and because that such as drink its milk 
have a leprosy and scabby roughness in their bodies." 

As to the Egyptians’ abstinence from onion, one reason was 
this: “ Dictys the foster-father of Isis, as he was reaching at a 
handful of onions, fell into the river and was there drowned.” 


1 Fire was the Egyptian devil. 
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Thus, out of respect for the foster-father of their God they 
abstained from onions. Other reasons were these : “ It is 
the only plant, whose nature it is to grow and spread forth 
in the wane of the Moon. 1 Besides, it is no proper food, either 
for such as wood practise abstinence and use purgation or for 
such as would observe the festivals. For the former, because 
it causeth thirst; and for the latter, because it forceth tears 
from those that eat it.’’ 

According to Juvenal the ancient Egyptians were forbidden 
to eat onions. They were excluded from their tables. The 
prohibition principally applied to the 'priests s . 

They eat kacchi, i.e., uncooked food with all Hindus, but not 

27 . PakJci and pakki or cooked food. There is no other 
kacchi. caste with which they can eat. 

30. Sources of My sources of information are the follow- 
information. iBg;— 

1. Pundit Saligram Koul, a learned Pundit, versed in old 
lore and practising as a Pleadef in the courts of Sri¬ 
nagar. 

2. Pundit Bala Koul, working as a Schoolmaster who knows 
Persian as well as Sanskrit, aged 60. 

3. Pundit Vishuuji Mahtabji (gotra Datatri). Age 55. 

4. Pundit Shivji Vishnuji Mahtabji (of the Public Works 
Department), nephew of Pandit Ba la Koul and son of 
Pundit Vishnooji. Age 32. (During my inquiries from 
the last three gentlemen, there were also two or three 
other young gentlemen, who attended a High School 
and who spoke English well. They also helped my 
inquiries). 

1 The wane of the moon was held to be an enemy to the Goddess. 

1 XIV 9. Porrum el cepe nefas violare el Jrangere morsu. i.e. “ It is an 
abomination to orush or break a leak and an onion with a bite.” 

3 According to a Greek writer, Charmides, onions were held to be useful 
by husbands “ in deceiving a jealous wife, who, finding her husband 
return with his breath smelling of onions, would be induced to believe he 
had not saluted any one while from home ” ( Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians by Wilkinson (1837), Vol. II, p. 371). 
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5. One of my informants was the senior Pundit, supervi¬ 
sing the morning religious service, oarried on at Khir 
Bhavani on 5th June 1915, by a number of Pundits in 
the service of the Maharaja Saheb. 

My occasional other informants, on some one subject or 
another, were some Pundits, whom I happened to meet at the 
ruins of Martand, the shrine of Bhavan, and at some villages on 
my way. Among these, one was Pundit Lachuram who has 
signed his name in my note-book as Pundit Lachuram Marutan 
Seva, i.e., Pundit Lachuram in the service of the Martand 
temple. He is a Vishnavite, claiming Bardag as his rishi. He 
is a very interesting person, and more so, from the way he has 
been keeping his Visitors’ book. 

Those who have visited Nasik, the place of pilgrimage for 
the sacred Godavery, and such other places of pilgrimage, 
know the practice prevalent there. The Brahmins there keep 
a note book which may be called a Visitors’ book, in which 
they enter the names of pilgrims who visit the place and 
perform the religious ceremonies through them or under their 
guidance. These pilgrims, as it were, form their clientele. 
When in subsequent years, the same pilgrims, or their sons, or 
family members, visit the place of pilgrimage, on making 
inquiries after their names, &c., they claim their patronage 
again and ask them to go to their houses as their clients, paid 
guests, or laymen. This practice is seen in Kashmir also at 
Bhavan, near which stand the old magnificent ruins of Martand 
which are worth seeing by all visitors of Kashmir, because 
“ occupying, undoubtedly, the finest position in Kashmir, this 
noble ruin is the most striking in size and situation of all the 
existing remains of Kashmir grandeur.” 1 

The above Pundit, Pundit Lachuram has a Visitor's book 
about 90 years’ old, in which his grand father and his father 
and he himself have made the visitors, who saw the ruins of 


1 The Valley of Kashmir, by Sir W. Lawrence 171. 
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Martand under their guidance as cicerones, enter their names 
in their own hands. Pundit Lachuram had acted as our 
cicerone, when I had visited the ruins of Martand, twenty 
years before, on 21st May 1895, in the company of two friends 
and my three sons. On asking my name during this second 
visit, he at once claimed me as his client, i.e., as one who must 
sec the ruins again under his guidance, and in support of his 
claim showed me in his book, my and my party’s signatures 
as visitors. The first signature in his old book bears the date 
1827 t. Among the first signatories, I found the following 
names;—Elphinstone, Henry Bates, A. K. Hardinge, Cl. 2 
Hardinge. Among the later signatories, I find the name of 
“ Wedderburn C. S. 5th September 53. ” Lord Roberts had 
visited the ruins thrice. Once, as “ Lieu. Roberts H. A. 
June 10th 1855.” Then, as “ Fred (?) Roberts, Artillery, 
10-6-65.'’ Then, as Roberts, Gl. Comr-in-Chief in India. This 
visitors’ book is worth being preserved by the Kashmir State 
in its Museum or Library. 

1 The last figure is not dear. So it may perhaps bo ‘ 0 

J The letters Cl. are not clear. They may possibly be some other 
letters. 
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RULES OF CIVILIZED WARFARE IN 
ANCIENT HINDU LITERATURE. 

By Keshaw Appa Padhye, Esq., B.A., LL.B., 

Vakil, High Court. 

(Read on 25th August 1915.) 

The subject of this paper has a special interest attached to 
it, at a time when the titanic struggle in Europe is going on 
with all its fury. 

The situation was excellently summed up by Lord Willingdon 
the other day in his Convocation address when His Excellency 
said: “We have seen this nation (Germany) so educated and 
equipped with all the material resources of science marching 
in a premeditated and calculated progress from the violation 
of the most solemn public engagement and of the limitations 
imposed by common consent on the inevitable severities of war 
to the perpetration of horrible crimes never before conceived. 

These limitations, or rules of conduct of war, form the subject 
of International Law according to which modern civilized 
States have to regard these rules as being binding on them in 
their relations with one another. 

This International Law covers a variety of subjects such as 
(1) Treaties; (2) amicable settlement by arbitration; (3) neces¬ 
sity of Declaration of War before its outbreak ; (4) Military 
occupation; (5) rights of belligerent nations as regards this 
property, (6) neutral States, (7) contraband articles, &c., &c. &c. 

Almost all the premier nations in Europe are amenable to 
this International Law. There is a court at Hague which de¬ 
cides questions of disputed rights between States. 

The object of this Paper is to give a few rules relating to the 
conduct of war as given in ancient Hindu books. 
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Though I have not come across works dealing with Interna¬ 
tional Law in the sense in which it is understood in Europe, 
we find rules relating to conduct of war in various ancient 
works. The principal sources of our information lie in the two 
great Indian Epics. The Mahabharat and the Ramayan, in 
Kamandaki-Nitisar, a work solely devoted to Indian Polity ; 
in Manusmriti, Shukraniti, Chanakyanity, Yajnyavalkya-Smriti, 
&c., &c. 

The Mahabharat, as we are all aware, gives an account of 
the huge war between the Pandavas and Kauravas. The.latter 
tried to deprive the Pandavas, their cousins, of their legitimate 
share. Krishna, who was the friend of the Pandavas, did his 
level best to avert the war. Pandavas are described as the 
embodiment of all that was noble in the world; while the 
Kauravas headed by Duryodhan are represented as typifying 
in themselves setanio qualities. Krishna, who was convinced 
of the just claims of the Pandavas, reduced the claim to a 
minimum, i.e., five villages only, with the object of avoiding the 
terrible war. The war became inevitable when all attempts at 
conciliation failed. The war which lasted for 18 days ended 
in the destruction of the Kauravas. 

The Mahabharat is divided into 18 parvas or parts. Out of 
these, Shanti Parva deals with a variety of subjects such as 
Political philosophy, moral philosophy, various forms of Gov¬ 
ernment, duties of kings. Selection of competent ministers to 
guide the kings in the administration of their States, theory of 
taxation, condemnation of anarchy, formation of armies, trea¬ 
ties, necessity of employing clever detectives by kings, and 
numerous subjects akin to politics. 

The major portion of the Shanti Parva is devoted to Raja- 
Dharma, i.e., duties of kings. Anarchy is condemned in the 
severest terms, as being destructive of religion and morality. 
The king must be an ideal of virtues, or else he is not fit to 
govern the people who are expected to follow his example. He 
must not be avaricious. He must not burden his subjects with 
heavy taxes. 
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There are ample materials in this Parva for writing an inde¬ 
pendent treatise on Hindu Polity. The scope of this paper is 
limited. I shall, therefore, confine myself to a discussion of the 
duties of kings before and after the commencement of hosti¬ 
lities. 

Chapters 95 and 96 of this Parva give a summary of the duties 
of the kings in this respect. 

1. No king should take an offensive against any other 

king without a just cause. 

2. No king should invade the territory of another for 

gratifying his greed for aggrandisement. 

3. A king should try his best to amicably settle his dis¬ 

putes with any other king by making treaties in 
order to avert war. If the adversary is more 
powerful treaty should be secured at any oost. 

4. When all attempts at conciliation fail, then only an 

appeal to arms should be made. 

When war is thus forced upon a king, he must oonduct it on 
principles consistent with humanity and morality. The slight¬ 
est deviation from the righteous path should not be tolerated. 

The central idea is that no king should take undue advantage 
of his adversary. The match ought to be equal, for instance:— 

I. No warrior should fight with another warrior if he 
is not protected by an armour. 

II. A charioteer must fight with a charioteer, i.e., car- 

driver. 

III. A horseman must fight with a horseman. 

IV. An Atirathi with his equal. 

V. A soldier who is wounded in the war or who has no 
arms should not be attacked. 

VI. Non-combatants should oil no occasion be molested. 
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VII. The property of non-combatants if taken in war 

should be returned to them. 

VIII. The wounded should be carefully treated by the 

physicians and should be sent back to the enemy 
after they were cured. 

We find physicians specially named among the 
persons who were bound to accompany the army. 

IX. The use of poisoned arrows was strictly prohibited. 

The Germans who boast of their ‘culture’ have 
oertainly a lesson to learn from people whom they 
are pleased to call barbarous. 

X. If women are oaptured, they were given the option 

of voluntary marriage or else they should be sent 
back to the enemy’s camp. 

XI. Illegal gains of property during the war were to be 

returned. 

XII. Prisoners should be properly treated. 

XIII. An i.e., one well-versed in the art of srwf 

i.e., special kind of missiles, should not fight with 
one who is not initiated in that art. 

These are some of the important rules of warfare 
given in the sr'wm. The war which is carried on 
in conformity with these rules is styled as Darma- 
Ytiddha. The kings who defy these rules are 
doomed to eternal hell. 

Rules of similar nature are scattered here and there in other 
Parvas or parts of Mahabh&rat. For instance, in the Souptic 
Parva, when Ashwatthama intimated to Kripacharya that he 
was going to massacre the army of the Pandavas during the 
night time when it was unprepared for action, the latter expressed 
his abhorrence and tried to dissuade him. 
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We find similar ideas running through the Ramayan too. 
Just as Krishna tried his utmost to avert blood-shed in the 
Mahabharat. Rama, the hero of Ramayan had sent Angad to 
the camp of Rawan to warn him of the disastrous result of 
the war. 

There is one characteristic passage in the of the 

Ramayan which deserves special mention here. When Laxman, 
brother of Rftma, found that Indrajit, the son of Rawan, could 
not be subdued on account of his (Indrajit - s) superior still he 
got vexed. When Laxman found that the bulk of his army 
was annihilated by the shower of arrows from unknown quarters, 
he expressed his desire to massacre Sariatum all the Rakshasas 
by means of his powerful Astra. Rama in his characteristic 
reply, said that it was unrighteous to kill all the people of the 
enemy on account of the sins of one man. I quote below the 
original verses in Sanskrit: 

jpffcprfir ?if ii 

cigqrq cicft Trat 1 

left TsriffreFbqf jpg n|i% 11 

3RJ5T nitfirt 5R"J||*kl*t. I 

Rama thus condemns the wholesale slaughters of Rakshasas 
proposed by Laxman. This noble sentiment presents a com¬ 
plete contrast to these acts of piracy which are daily committed 
by the Germans by the reckless sinking of steamers having on 
board thousands of innocent non-combatants. The killing of 
innocent persons by dropping bombs on them, furnishes another 
instance of German brutality. The use of poisonous gases yet 
affords another instance of shocking barbarism on the part of 
Germans. 

All these methods are directly opposed to the injunctions 
referred to above. 

Manu, in the seventh chapter of the Smriti, gives similar rules. 
{Vide Chapter vii, Verses 90 to 95 and 181). Under the Geneva 
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conventions, wounded and sick soilders must be collected and 
tended ; while in field or military hospitals, in hospital ships or 
in course of being transferred from one hospital to another, 
wounded or sick men belonging to land or sea-forces are re¬ 
garded as neutrals; and if on recovery while in the hands of 
the enemy it appears that they are unfit for military service, 
they must be sent back to their country. 

Yajnyavalkya in his Smriti, has under Raja-Dharma Pra- 
karana, referred to these rules. 

I have stated at the beginning of my paper that there is a 
special treatise entitled ‘ Kamanduki-N£iti-Sar on the subject 
of Hindu Polity. This work was written probably in the sixth 
century. It was published by the Bengal Royal Asiatic Societ}'. 
The maxims in the Raja-Dharma Section of the Mahabharat 
are re-produced substantially in this work. The maxims of Ka- 
dambuki are arranged under 19 heads, and embrace almost 
all the subjects that may be included under the term Polity. 
Chapters 1, 9, 10, 11, 12,16, 17,18 and 19 are very interesting. 
The fourth Chapter sets forth the essential constituents of a good 
Government. Chapters 9 to 12 ( both inclusive) contain rules 
regarding negotiations and disputes with foreign powers, con¬ 
ferences and spies. The 16th Chapter deals with fortifications, 
entrenchment and campaigning armies. The last chapter deals 
with formation of armies into columns, lines, squares, i.e., diffe¬ 
rent Wuhas. 

In the face of the highly developed International Law of 
Europe at the present day, the maxims stated in the various 
ancient Indians Literature have nothing more than an academic 
interest to the students of history. 

The civilized world expects Germany to carry on her hosti¬ 
lities on the principles of humanity and justice which were 
considered essential in the conduct of civilized warfare hundreds 
of centuries ago. 
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CHAPTER XCV. 

(RAJADHARMANUSHASANA PARVAJ. 

Bhishma said:— 

‘ A Kshatriya must not put on armour fighting a Kshatriya 
who is not clad in coat of mail. One should fight one, 
and leave the opponent when the latter becomes dis¬ 
abled. 

‘ If the enemy comes clad in mail, his opponent also should 
put on armour. If the enemy advances with an army 
at his back, one should, calling into requisition, his own 
strength, give him the battle. 

* If the enemy fights deceitfully, he should be paid in his 

own coin. If, however, he fights fairly, he should be 
resisted with fair means. 

‘ One should not on horse back run against a car-warrior. 
A car-warrior should fight with a car-warrior. When 
and antogonist is in a bad plight, he should not be 
struck; nor should one who has been frightened, nor one 
who has been defeated. 

* Poisoned or barbed arrows should not be used. These are 

the weapons used by the wicked. One should fight 
fairly, without giving way to anger or desiring to kill. 

‘ A weak or wounded man should not be killed, nor one 
who is soilless ; nor one whose weapon has been broken; 
nor one who has fallen into distress; nor one whose 
bowstring has been cut; nor one who has lost his 
car. A wounded opponent should either be sent to his 
own home, or, if brought to the victor’s house, should 
have his wounds dressed by skilful surgeons. 

* When for a fair fight between two kings, a righteous war¬ 

rior is reduced to straits, he should, when cured, be 
liberated. This is the eternal duty. 
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* Manu himself, the son of the self-create ( Brahmin), has 

said that battles should be "ought fairly. The righteous 
should always treat the righteous fairly. They should 
follow righteous without destroying it. 

‘ If a Kshatriya, whose duty it is fight fairly, wins a victory 
by unfair means he incurs sin thereby. Of deceitful 
conduct such a person is said to destroy his ownself. 

‘The wicked follow this practice. Even the wicked should 
be subdued by fair means. It is better to sacrifice life 
itself in the observance of righteousness than to acquire 
victory by unfair means. 

‘ Like a cow, 0 king, sin, when perpetrated does not yield 
immediate fruits. That sin destroys the perpetrator 
after consuming his roots and branches. 

' Acquiring wealth by foul means, a sinful person becomes 
overjoyed. But gaining advancement by sinful ways, 
the miscreant becomes a confirmed sinner. 

‘ Thinking virtue as impotent, he scoffs at righteous men. 
Disbelieving in virtue, he at last is lost. 

* Though bound in the noose of Varuna, he still considers 

himself immortal. Like a large leathern bag puffed up 
with wind, the sinner serves himself entirely from 
virtue. However, he soon disappears like a tree on the 
river side washed away with its very roots. 

‘ Then seeing him look like an earthen pot broken on a 
stone surface, people describe him as he deserves. The 
king should, therefore, seek both victory and the in¬ 
crement of his resources, by fair means.' 

CHAPTER XCVI. 

(RAJADHARMANUSHASANA PARVA). 

Bishma said:— 

« A king should never desire to conquer the earth by unfair 
means even if such subjugation would secure him the 
sovereignty of the whole earth. What king is there who 
becomes happy after acquiring victory by unfair means ? 

5 
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‘A victory sullied by unrighteousness is uncertain and 
never leads to heaven. Such a victory, 0 foremost of 
Bharata’s race, weakens both the king and the Earth. 

‘ A warrior whose armour has slipped off of his body or 
who prays for rescue, saying—I am yours, or joining 
his hands, or who has thrown off his weapon may 
simply be captured but never killed. 

* If a hostile king be defeated by the army of the invader, 

the latter should not himself fight his defeated enemy. 
On the other hand, he should bring him to his place and 
induce him for a whole year to say I am your slave— 
Whether he says or does not say this, the defeated 
enemy, by living for a year in the house of his victor, 
indeed gains a new life. 

‘ If a king carries forcibly a maiden from the house of his 
defeated foe, he should keep her for a year and ask her 
whether she would marry him or anyone else. If she 
does not agree, she should then be returned. He 
should likewise deal with all other kinds of wealth that 
are acquired by force. 

* Furthermore, the Kshatriya, who destroys righteousness 

and transgresses all wholesome restrictions, is not 
regarded as a Kshatriya and should be driven from 
society. 

* A king desirous of winning victory, should never behave 

thus. What gain can be greater than victory won 
fairly. 

*■ An enemy should not be imposed on by unfair means. 
Nor should he be wounded mortally For, if struck 
mortally, his very life may disappear. 

* That king who wishes for his own prosperity should try 

to make conquests by fair means, but never with deceit 
but one on or with pride.’ 
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CHAPTER XCVIL 
(RAJ ADHARMANUSHASAN-PARVA), 

Yudhishthira said:— 

‘ No action, 0 king, is more sinful than that of the Ksha- 
triyas. While marching or in battle, the king destroys 
the Vaishyas. 

Bhishma said:— 

‘ It is true, kings, desirous of victory, torture many crea¬ 
tures, but after victory they seeure the advancement 
of all. 

‘ Those, who use weapons, destroy many who deserve to 
be killed. Such wholesale destruction, however, helps 
the growth and advancement of the remnant. 


THE FOLKLORE OF THE HEADLESS 
MAN IN NORTH BIHAR. 

By Saeat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

(Read on 29th September 1916.) 

The belief in the existence of spirits, who make themselves 
visible to mankind in the shape of headless apparitions, is 
widely spread among the Hindus and Musalmans inhabiting 
the northern parts of India. This superstition assumes two 
forms :—(I) One in which the spirit is represented as appearing 
in the form of a headless body sitting astride on a horse’s back, 
with the head before him on the pommel of the saddle ; (II) 
and the second variant depicts the apparition as a headless 
trunk moving about on foot and appearing before men in the 
guise of a pedestrian, without carrying the head in his hands. 
These two forms of this belief have their respective geogra¬ 
phical areas wherein they are current. 
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The second variant is prevalent among the people of Bengal 
and North Bihar. Readers of the Rev. Lai Bihari De’s Bengal 
Peasant Life (Chapter XVI .—The Village Ghost) will recognise 
in the Slsandhakdta He whose head has been cut oS from 
above his shoulders ”) the headless spirit who is believed by 
the Bengali Hindu illiterate folks to be the most malevolent 
of the whole crew of ghosts and spooks, for woe betide the 
belated human being who comes within the grip of his gigantic 
arms. He is generally believed to inhabit the low-lying water¬ 
logged lands in the outskirts of villages in rural Bengal, and 
his happy hunting-grounds are the bogs and marshes so charac¬ 
teristic of the physical features of Lower Bengal lying outside 
the pale of urban areas. He is supposed to leave his haunts 
and be astir after the dark shades of the night have fallen, 
rolling over and along the ground like the wee wee lambikin, 
in the well-known folk-tale from the Panjab, trundling along 
in a drumikin to his granny. While on the prowl for his prey, 
this headless ghost keeps his huge arms opening wide and 
shutting fast alternately like the two arms of a smith’s 
vice ; and swiftly and surely is that unfortunate man or woman 
to die who gets caught in the vice-like grasp of those death¬ 
dealing hands. 

But the existence of this belief among the people of North 
Bihar was hitherto unsuspected by the author of this paper. 
Its prevalence there came to his notice during the middle of 
1913 when a considerable scare Was caused among the inhabi¬ 
tants of certain villages in the district of Darbhanga (North 
Bihar) by the alleged sudden appearance among them of some 
headless apparitions moving about with lighted torches in their 
hands. Mistaking the.m to be members of the light-fingered 
gentry, the villagers armed themselves and gave them chase; 
but lo and behold ! they made themselves scarce, only to appear 
in another adjoining village. Things went on in this way for 
sometime, and the whole countryside in that neighbourhood was 
stricken with panic and consternation till, at last, this halluci- 
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nation lost its novel force and was relegated to the limho of 
oblivion. The facts bearing on this strange phenomenon were 
reported by the Darbhanga correspondent of the “ Bengalee ” in 
the following communication to that Calcutta daily, which was 
again quoted in the daily Indian Mirror (Calcutta) for Tuesday, 
the 3rd June 1913, under the title of “ Villages Visited By 
Headless Figures ” 

“ Following upon the recent scare of mysterious lights in the 
Champaran district, the “ Bengalee’s ” Darbhanga correspondent 
writes of a strange phenomenon that occurred at about 8 p.m. 
on Saturday last at Taralahi, Ujhoul, Sindwara and some other 
neighbouring villages, a few miles from this place. “ There 
appeared in odo of the aforesaid villages,” he says, "some 
human figures, all on a sudden, with burning torches in 
their hands. The villagers took them to be dacoits and, armed 
with ‘ lathies, ’ spears and guns, they followed them; but they 
vanished like mists before the sun and appeared in another 
village. In this way they visited some 7 or 8 villages causing 
panic and consternation amongst the villagers.” 

“ According to the version of the villagers, they appear 
in the outskirt of a village specially near about “ jhil ” lands. 
Whenever they appear in the outskirt of a village, it appears 
to the villagers that that portion of the village is on fire ! A 
respectable eye-witness told me that he had noticed headless figures 
amongst the group, producing fire by clapping. News has also 
been received from Samastipur and Sitamarhi to the same 
effect.” 

“A curious story is told by the villagers about the origin of 
the phenomenon which is a bit romantic. Here is the story:— 
A villager went to ‘‘Kamrup Kamakshya” in Assam, some 
years ago, where he had learnt some extraordinary mantras by 
which he could perform some strange feats. After returning 
home from Kamakshya, he told his wife, one day, in the course 
of a conversation that he could exhibit his figure without his 
head, provided she was not frightened, and that he would give 
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her some ashes (sanctified by mantras) which she must throw 
on the headless figure of her husband, and the separated head 
would return to its proper place.” 

“ The wife agreed as she was naturally eager to see the fun. 
The man, before commencing the performance, gave the woman 
some sanctified ashes, entreating her repeatedly to throw the 
same on his body in proper time. Looking at the headless 
figure of her husband, the wife was so much frightened that 
the ashes dropped down from her hand ; and she totally forgot 
to carry out her husband’s directions. The result was that the 
body remained headless; and that it is this headless figure 
which is causing this phenomenon. This story is undoubtedly 
the outcome of a deranged brain.” 

“ I wish I could see the phenomenon with my own eyes. I 
shall then be in a position to give a vivid description of it. But 
that is perhaps not to be.” 

The most noteworthy feature of the foregoing acoount of this 
strange phenomenon is that the illiterate villagers believed the 
headless apparition to be the decapitated body of a man who 
had received his schooling in the magical arts in that home of 
witohcraft and sorcery—Assam—the far-famed Kamashkhya, 
Kamiru-pa or Kaonru, of the medieval ages of Indian tradition 
and history. What is the man reported to have learnt in 
Kamarupa ? He had learnt the tricks of decapitating himself 
and of restoring the head to his trunkless body by the influence 
of his thaumaturgic power. 

Now we should consider the questions :— 

(a) Whether the aforesaid belief in the possession of 

magical power under the influence whereof a man 
can decapitate himself and restore the head to his 
body, or otherwise mutilate himself, is a myth pure 
and simple 1 

(b) Or whether the aforementioned belief is a living article 

of faith still current among any people in any part 
of India ? 
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We should answer the question (6) in the affirmative for it is 
now well-known that, under the influence of religious fervour, 
men have cut off their hands or other limbs and offered up 
the severed members as sacrifices to their tutelary deities. An 
example illustrating, in a striking manner, the intensity and the 
living character of the aforementioned belief is not far to seek. 
It was only so recently as the 20th March 1913, that this remark¬ 
able act of religious fervour was enacted in the Nimar District 
of the Central Provinces. An illiterate peasant became a sadhu 
and stationed himself in a temple where he listened to frequent 
recitations of legends from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 
Now one of the legends, which appealed to the spiritual side of 
his nature most strongly and stirred up within him keen reli¬ 
gious fervour, went on to say that, on several occasions, the 
semi-divine Rama had made an offering of his own head to 
the god Siva and that, on each of those occasions, the decapi¬ 
tated head had been miraculously restored to the headless 
trunk. This stimulated his imagination to such a pitch that, 
on the 20th March 1913, he cut off his left hand with a hatchet 
and offered up the lopped-off arm as a sacrifice to the god Siva. 
The deluded victim of this hallucination subsequently appeared 
before the priest in charge of the temple and showed him the 
bleeding stump of his hand, whereupon first aid was rendered 
to him and he was then removed to the hospital whence he 
is reported to have departed nobody knew where. The under¬ 
noted facts connected with this remarkable instance of self- 
mutilation under the influence of religious fervour, appeared in 
the columns of the daily Indian Mirror (Calcutta) for Saturday, 
the 17th May 1913, under the title of “ Influence oj Religious 
Fervour — Self-Mutilation as an Offering — 

“ An extraordinary case of self-mutilation under the influence 
of religious fervour is reported from the Nimar District of the 
Central Provinces. It appears that one Lachman, by caste 
Dhanuk, an illiterate peasant, settled down as a sadhu in Tara- 
ohand’s temple at Mortakka, three years ago. He had done 
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the parkrama of the Nerbudda and had become strongly im¬ 
bued with religious ideas by listening constantly to readings 
from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. These referred 
mostly to the offering of different parts of the body as sacrifices to 
Shiva, and we may note that one legend attached to the Hindu 
mythology states that Rama sacrificed his head on several occasions 
to Shiva and that on each occasion the head was replaced on the 
body. Lachman was so impressed with these stories that he 
resolved to experiment with himself. On the morning of the 
20th March he suddenly appeared before Appaji the pujari of 
the temple saying that he had cut off his left hand with a 
hatchet as an offering to the god. The bleeding stump showed 
that he had really mutilated himself. Appaji found the hand 
lying in front of the image of Rama. Lachman stated that he 
felt no pain and feared no harm as Rama would look after him 
henceforth. The pujari called up other sadhus who were in an 
adjacent dharmsala; and they applied a ligature to the wound¬ 
ed arm in order to stop the profuse bleeding. The village police 
were informed of the occurrence and Lachman was taken to the 
branch dispensary of Mandhata for treatment. Fortunately 
Captain Tarr, Civil Surgeon, and Mr. R. James, Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, arrived at Mandhata the same evening, and 
thus skilled surgical treatment was available. Captain Tarr 
found that the hand had been roughly hacked off by three 
strokes, and apparently the bones were projecting beyond the 
skin. Lachman refused to take chloroform saying that he 
would feel no pain just as he had felt none when he cut off his 
hand. He remained quiet and looked on complacently while 
the Civil Surgeon operated. A second operation had to be 
carried out before the hsemorrhage could be controlled and the 
wound sutured up. On the following morning Lachman seemed 
quite pleased with himself and expressed no surprise that the 
severed hand had not been rejoined to the wrist. He refused 
to stay at Mandhata in order to have the wound dressed daily, 
and departed on his way again expressing confidence that no 
harm would befall him as he was under the protection of Rama. 
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Nocking has since been keard of him, and it is quite possible 
that eke wound healed as it was most carefully dressed. Lack- 
man is about forty years old and is said to have been deeply 
religious from boyhood though he never learned to read or 
write. If he be still alive, lie has probably acquired merit 
among other sadhus, though his behaviour did not show that 
he courted notoriety in the least."— “Pioneer.” 

Tint the practice of taking a vow to cut off a hand and of 
making an offering of it to the dread goddess Kali prevailed 
in Ancient India, appears from an incident which occurs towards 
the conclusion of the entertaining Tamil romance Madanakuma- 
rujankadai, 1 It came about thus : A prince, whose wife was 
extremely vicious and carried on an intrigue with a cripple, and 
his faithful companion—the son of the king’s prime minister— 
were travelling together. While encamped, one night, under a 
banyan tree, the prime minister’s son, who understood the 
language of birds, overheard a pair of owls conversing with 
each other among the branches above and saying that the 
prince, who was sleeping below, would be murdered by his 
faithless wife. This filled the mind of the prime minister's son 
with dismay. When he and the prince returned to the city, 
the former, suspecting the latter's wife to be faithless to her 
husband and that she intended to murder him, concealed him¬ 
self, during the night, under the latter's bed. Returning from 
hCr paramour, the adulteress cut off her husband’s throat. The 
prime minister’s son sprang out from bis hiding-place and 
caught hold of the murderess ; but he was too late to save the 
prince's life. The wily princess was also equal to the occasion, 
for she at once raised a hue and cry, saying that the prime 
minister's son had killed her husband. In the meantime, the 
wife of the prime minister’s son, who was a very virtuous lady 
and loved her husband to distraction, had taken a vow to cut 
off her right hand and offer up the lopped-off limb, by way of 

1 The Dravidian Sights' Entertainments : Being a Translation of the 
MndanalTmvtrajnnhadai. By Pandit S. 31. Xatcsa Saatri. Madras: !$S6. 
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sacrifice, to the goddess Kali should her husband be acquitted 
of the charge of murdering the prince. As the prince’s father— 
the king—had been convinced of the innocence of the prime 
minister’s son, the latter’s wife went to the temple of Kali, and 
was about to cut off her right hand when she was prevented 
by the goddess from doing so. The deity said that she was so 
much pleased with her faithfulness to her husband that, 
instead of requiring the sacrifice of her hand, she would endow 
her right arm with the magic gift of the power to restore the 
dead to life. 

Now we should turn to the discussion of the variant No. I 
mentioned supra. We find that the folklore of the Headless 
Horseman in Northern India has been dealt with at considerable 
length by Capt. (now Sir) R. C. Temple in the Calcutta Review 
for July 1883, (Vol. LXXVII), pages 158-183. In his prefatory 
remarks, this learned author says 

“ Mr. William Crooke, C.S., writing privately to me, on the 
26th February 1883, from Awagarh near Jalesar, North-West 
Provinces, said “that at about the close of 1882, there appeared 
an apparition in his neighbourhood, called Rund or Dund, 
which frightened and disturbed the native population a good 
deal. This apparition was a horseman who appeared at night, 
mounted, but without his head on his shoulders. He carried 
it before him instead on the pommel of his saddle, and in each 
hand be carried a sword. His habit was to stand before a 
man’s door and call out to him by name. If be answered, he 
was sure to die of fever, or some other disease, before long.’’ 

“The superstition caused so much terror about Awagarh, 
that the people would not answer the village watchman’s chal¬ 
lenge at night, as it was reported that several deaths had 
occurred from unwittingly answering the Dund.” 

“ And old Thakur told Mr. Crooke that he had known several 
previoua instances of the appearance of the Diind, who was 
in fact generally to be found on the prowl. The Thikur also 
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said that, in the old days, these creatures, whom he supposed 
to be Rakshasas or giants, alwaj-s attended at battles, and were 
to be seen charging the enemy, headless as they were.” 

“ The proper way to get rid of a Dund, the people said, was 
to throw over him a piece of a particularly dirty cloth.” 

“ Mr. Crooke subsequently ascertained two more facts about 
this headless horseman, viz., that he was connected with comets, 
and that in Calcutta a lane near Creek Row (leading east from 
the north-east comer of the Wellington Square, Calcutta) is 
called Gala Kata Kafiri Galf, or Headless Caffre (African) Lane, 
in which a headless negro is supposed to wander.” 

“ The notion of the headless horseman is very common in the 
Panjab and all over Northern India.” 

From the foregoing remarks, the three undemoted remark¬ 
able ethnographical facts may be gleaned :— 

(a) That the first variant of the folk-belief about the 

Headless Apparition is current in the United Pro¬ 
vinces and the Panjab only ; 

( b ) That one peculiarity of the Headless Horseman 

(Riind or Dund) is his appearing at night before a 
man’s door and calling out to him by name, and that 
whoever answers his call is sure to die an early 
death of fever or some other ailment; 

(c) That the apparition of the Headless Horseman may 

be scared away by casting upon him a bit of exceed¬ 
ingly filthy cloth. 

The gist of the point (6) supra is that illiterate folks or 
people in a low plane of culture believe in the existence of 
visionary death-summonses, the hearing of which results in the 
subsequent death of the hearer. The Irish people believe that 
the Banshee howls at night and prognosticates death to whom¬ 
soever hoars her wailing. In the district of Mirzapur in the 
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United Provinces, a tiger-demo;: called Baghesar is popularly 
beiieved to live on the C'hurni Hill and to come down at night 
in the guise of a human being and to call out to people by 
name at their doors. Should anybody respond to his call, he 
would surely meet with an early death. 

It will appear from the ‘-Note on Nisi or the Night-Demon” 
published at page 49 of the first volume of the Bombay Anthro¬ 
pological Society's Journal that this she-demon walks about in 
the streets, assuming the shape of a human being and thrice 
cails out by name to whomsoever she might have taken a 
fancy to. Should the latter answer her call, he is sure to be 
decoyed away to some lonely place, pool or tank where lie is 
either killed or left in a wretched plight. 

Tiie miners of Cornwall in England superstitiously believe 
that whoever hears the sounds of the Seven Whistlers is sure to 
die or meet with some accident. This be'ief about the Seven 
Wnistlers has its origin in certain sound, in the air which are 
said to be made by (locks of some kinds of night-birds which, 
in their nocturnal flight across the country, utter plaintive call- 
notes. When these sounds are heard, they are superstitiously 
supposed to prognosticate accident, death, in short, a'.! sorts 
of calamities to those who hear them. The famous English 
novelist Mrs. Henry Wood has founded the plot of her novel 
entitled Edina on this tiny bit of Cornish superstition. 

The point (cl supra is based on the idea of filthy clothes serving 
as a talisman or protective against the evil eye. Acting upon 
this idea, the anxious Indian mother dresses up her child in filthy 
clothes in order to disguise its appearance and shield it from 
demoniacal influences. 

It now remains for us to consider the theories that have been 
and may be propounded for accounting for the way in which 
these widely spread beliefs in the Headless Man or Horseman 
(the Skandhakatti, the Riind or Ddn'l. the Binaira, the Tan-i-besir, 
and the Sirbaridd) have been evolved. The first two of the 
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three undemote:! theories suggest themselves to me, while 
the third one has been propounded by Captain (now Sir) R. C. 
Temple:— 

(1) That some arch-magician, having acquired considerable 
thaumaturgie powers, became imbued with the idea that he 
could decapitate himself and restore, by means of suitable 
incantations, the severed head to the trunkless body. That, in 
order to test the efficacy of his supposed magical powers, he 
might have decapitated himself ; but, through some mistake or 
otherwise, he could not restore his head to his trunkless body. 
That, subsequently, the illiterate neighbours of the deceased 
magician, who implicitly believed in the latter’s wonder-work¬ 
ing powers, supposed that the headless ghost of the latter 
walked about.’ 

In this connection it should be noted that some ethnologists 
are of opinion that the spirits of great thaumaturgists or 
wonder-workers are. first of all, looked upon in the light of 
ghosts by people in a low plane of culture and then deified and 
raised to the hierarchy of their gods and go tilings. That this 
process of deification of wonder-workers is actually working 
in India is best illustrated by the god Mahtisu, whose temple is 
situated near Mussoorie. Now this god, or rather four deities 
known collectively under this title, “is the spirit of a great worker 
of wonders, who could cause storms to disperse by throwing rice 
and lentils int o the air.” Vide the Plate (opposite page 528 of 
Vol. I, of Hutchinson’s Custom ,3 of the World) illustrating a view 
of the temple dedicated to this deity and of the hill-women danc¬ 
ing before it. Brahman pujdris serve as priests in this temple; 
and sacrifices of kids are made to this deity, and offerings made 
of money, rice, water and narcissus flowers. This god is also 
propitiated by musical and dancing performances carried on 
before him, as the figures of the dancing women in the afore¬ 
mentioned illustration show beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

(2) That the Ramayana and, for the matter of that, the 
exploits and tribulations of Rama and the sufferings of his 
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beloved spouse Sita appeal to the imagination of the Hindus, 
educated and ignorant, literate and illiterate, to such an extent 
that no non-Hindu can realise. That one of the legends set- 
forth in this famous Indian epic is that Rama, on several occa¬ 
sions, severed the head from his own body and offered the 
decapitated head as a sacrifice to the god Siva. That this legend 
might have given rise to the belief among the illiterate folks 
that sadhvs and other personages of that ilk, who live in the 
odour of sanctity, can imitate the acts of self-mutilation prac¬ 
tised by Rama and that if, for some reason or other, they 
fail to restore the heads to their trunkless bodies, their headless 
ghosts wander about in the guise of the Diind, the Binsira and 
the like. 

(3) As regards the third theory, I maj’ state that the wor¬ 
ship of Devi is most popular throughout India, more especially 
in Northern India and the regions situated on or about the 
lower spurs of the Himalayas. In these last-mentioned regions, 
she is muoh worshipped under the designation of Chamunda. 
Vide the Plate (illustrating the view of the temple of Chamunda 
and the way in which she is worshipped) facing page 534 of 
Vol. I of Messrs. Hutchinson & Co.'s magnificent work entitled 
“ Customs of the World.” The plate depicts an attendant who 
is seen ringing the temple bell to attract the attention of the 
goddess to the worshipper, who kneels at the steps leading up 
to the shrine of that deity, and also shows the votive offerings 
in the shape of the horns of wild goats and deer which are seen 
hanging over the doorway of that sacred edifice. Also see the 
Plate facing page 536 of the same work and illustrating the 
view of another shrine of Devi wherein an attendant (who is 
a non-Brahman and selected from one of the forest tribes) is 
depicted as holding a tawse made of iron rings with which 
patients suffering from hysteria, epilepsy and other nervous 
diseases are beaten in order to expel the evil spirits tormenting 
them. The fact of the officiating priest being a member of a 
forest tribe proves beyond the shadow of a doubt that the 
worship of Devi is of aboriginal origin. 
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Now the Ghandi Mahatmya, foiming a part and parcel of the 
well-known Mdrkandeya Parana, which is still widely read by 
the religiously-disposed Hindus throughout the length and 
breadth of India, recites the various legends connected with 
the victories achieved by the goddess Durga or Devi over 
those enemies of the Aryan settlers in India who are desig¬ 
nated under the name of Rdkshasas. Now included among 
these Titans of ancient Hindu mythology were the famous 
Rakshasa heroes Tunda, Vitunda, Surnbba, Nisumbha, Sunda, 
Chanda, Munda, Mahishasura and others. The goddess Devi, 
in her incarnation of Chhinnamastakd or the Headless One, van¬ 
quished the Rakshasa hero Nisumbha. 

Carefully weighing the three theories propounded above and 
the facts connected therewith, I agree with Captain (now Sir) 
R. C. Temple in thinking that the balance of plausibility 
inclines considerably in favour of the third theory set forth 
above and that to the widespread celebrity of the legend of 
Chinnamistaka is to be attributed the origin of all the folklore 
about the Headless Man and the Headless Horseman so widely 
current throughout Northern India. 
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KANARIAN—KONKANI CASTES AND 
COMMUNITIES IN BOMBAY—SOME 
REMARKABLE FEATURES IN 
THEIR ETHNOGRAPHY. 

By J. A. Saliunha, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 

(Bud 01 1 27ih October 1915.) 

Brahmma Kanarin or Brxh nim ichi B.'mha is the name 
given by Thomas Stephen*, the first Englishman in India, to 
the language now commonly known as Kou'caii, of which he 
wrote a grammer. The Hindus were called by the converts 
to Christianity in Goa as Ko.nkani, which probably accounts 
for the origin of the name of Konkani. The term “ Kanarin ” 
is evidently derived from “ Ku.ixn by which Portuguese 
geographers designated the district from Malwan to Mangalore 
ruled by the Kanarese governors deputed either from Vijianagar 
•or Bijapur. The Gaud Saras vats of this province were the 
only Brahmans known to the Portuguese and in order to dis¬ 
tinguish their tongue from the Konkan variety of Marathi, it 
seems to have been described by the first European that com¬ 
posed its grammar as Brahmana Kanarin. Now'the only well 
known communities in Bombay hailing from Kanara and known 
to the Portuguese aro not Kanarese in thei origin, but either 
Tulu or Konkuni. 

Tiic majority of Tulin {Drav'.diam by race and language) in 
Bombay are Mogers, who are the only community who rejoice 
in having no legal marriage recognized by courts, in-as-much 
as recently a Presidency Magistrate's court in Bombay refused 
to condemn an act which in the case of any other community 
in this city would amount to an offence of bigamy. The deci¬ 
sion was based on a ruling of the Madras High Court of 1837 
(4M. H. C. R. 203), which held that the bond created by a 
couple for the purpose of sexual association among Aliya-san- 
tana castes does not create a marriage tie. Among the Tulu as 
well as Kanarese castes of South Kanara and Mysore paternity 
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is nob recognized as a vehicle of either of inheritence to property 
or descent of sept or gotra. Their gotras (balis) are named 
after animals, plants and other natural objects, which are 
venerated as ancestral kindred and some times even worshipped. 
Children take the name of their gotras a'ter that of their mother 
and inherit the property of their maternal uncle. Bat such 
a system existing as it does among many aboriginal tribes in 
North America and Australia doss recognise the existence of a 
marriage tie (though not of an exalted kind) as distinguished 
from mere concubinage. In axactly the same manner the 
Alyasantana custom and usage has long established a nuptial 
bond subject to several elaborate toiemistio exogamous restric¬ 
tions side by side with concubinage.i With a wider knowledge 
of comparative ethnography neither the Madras High Court nor 
the Bombay magisterial courts would have committed them¬ 
selves to a view which has caused such a wide spread and deep 
shock and scandal among Tulu communities. 

In striking oontrast to the Kanarian Tulu Mogers stand 
Konkani communities, who are mostly Aryan by race and 
language. 2 They can justly be proud that theirs is the language 
which had the earliest of grammars any Indian vernaoular can 
rc-joice in. That grammar, a most elaborate and scientific one, 
was composed in Portuguese as already mentioned by the first 
Englishman that came to India and settled in India. The 
many peculiarities of the language as disclosed in the permula- 
tion of vocalic sounds, its grammar and lexicon 5 cannot be 
accounted for by mere dialectic variation and growth out of 
the same Prakrit as the Marathi. The growth of Konkani is 
indebted probably to the immigration into southern KoDkan of 
the Gaud Sarasvath Brahmans. It is curious, as noted above, 
that Thomas Stephens distinguishes Konkani from Marathi by 

1 Fids my articles on “Problems in Jurisprudence” in the Jubilee 
No. of the Journal of this Society paras 10-14 and on Balis and Totems 
in Vol. IX of the Journal pp. 255-2S0. 

2 Fids Appendix A. 

3 Fids Appendix B. 

7 
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calling it Brahmana Kanarin or Brahmanachi bhasha. A 
perfect master as lie was of both Marathi and Konkani as 
well as Sanskrit and Prakrit, he must have mastered the 
origin of Konkani and deliberately designated it as a Brahman 
language, because it was the peculiar heritage of the Gaud Saras- 
vat Brahmins, formed by the importation of a northern Prakrit 
variety and its super-imposition on a Konkan Marathi variety. 

The status of Brahman was accorded from early times by 
many a ruling chief of India to the Gaud Sarasvats settled in 
Kanara and Konkan. As early as the year 1261, A.D. we find 
a Chalukya king bestowing a village in the Ratnagiri Taluka 
on certain Brahmans including one Keshav Prabhu of the 
Bharadvaj lineage, who was evidently a Gaud Sarasvat Brah¬ 
man. There is also an interesting copper plate of the year 
1436, A.D. which proves the existence of a Gaud Sarasvat 
dynasty of chiefs of southern Konkan about the beginning of 
15th century. The founder of this dynanty is stated in the 
copper plate to have expelled the Maratkas, who have usurped 
the power of the Kadambas. It is probably to this dynasty 
the Gaud Sarasvat Desais of Kudal belonged who were tribu¬ 
taries of Bijapur about the close of the 15th century. 

Appendix A. 1 

Konkani is a member of the Indo-Aryan family of languages, 
as may be seen from the following illustrations from it and 
the corresponding words in Sanskrit, Marathi, Latin, English 
and Kanarese:— 


Konkani. 

Marathi. 

Sanskrit. 

Latin. 

Engush. 

Kanarese 
Dra VIDIAN. 

don 

don 

dvi 

duo 

two 

ycradu 

main 

mai 

matra 

mater 

mother 

tai 

pai 

pai 

pad 

pes 

foot 

kalu 

nauro 

naum 

nam 

nomen 

name 

hesaru 

gai 

gai 

gai 

vacca 

cow 

dana 

has 

hansi 

hansi 

(h) anser 

goose 

bathu 

vair 

var 

var 

super 

over 

! 

mele 


1 Extract from my notes on the “ Origin and Growth of Konkani in 
Mangalore Magazine Vo!. II, 1902, pp. 169 and 201. 
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We find here a striking resemblance between the words on 
each line in all the languages mentioned except Kanarese. It 
therefore follows that Konkani belongs to the same family to 
which Sanskrit, Latin, English and Marathi belong and not 
the one to which Kanarese belongs, and that it must be classed 
among the Aryan family of languages, Again, its resemblance 
to Marathi is so great, that it is clearly derived from the same 
family from which Marathi came viz., Sanskritic. 

In tracing the resemblance among roots in the Aryan 
family of languages, it should be noted that they do not resem¬ 
ble in every respect, for example, we have don in Konkani, 
duo in Latin, two in English, two in German. These differences 
in respect of sounds in words derived from the same root follows 
a uniform law, which has been called Grimm’s law. It is a 
permutation or rotation of consonants that shift in the follow¬ 
ing order:—first, the mutes in Konkani, Sanskrit, Latin and 
Greek correspond to sonants in High German, and to aspirates 
in Low German and English, e. g., pai in Konkani pas in Latin, 
vuoz in High German, and foot in English; secondly, the 
sonants in Konkani, Sanskrit, etc., correspond to aspirates in 
High German and mutes in English, e. g., gai in Konkani, cow 
in English, and, thirdly, aspirates in Konkani, Sanskrit, etc., 
correspond to mutes in High German and sonants in English, 
e. g. has in Konkani, goos in English. The origin of this law is 
very obscure, one plausible explanation being that it arose out 
of a differentiation in independent directions of sounds originally 
indistinctly pronounced. Whatever the true explanation, the 
fact is very interesting to note in tracing the origin and growth 
of our language. 

Appendix B} 

Konkani is spoken by Gaud Saraswat Brahmans and other 
non-Brahmin Hindu communities, Christians and Mussulmans in 
southern Konkan with Goa as the centre. The number of its 

1 Extract from my Introduction to Elementary Konkani Grammar by 
D. F Dantas, (Savantvadi) 1910. 
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speakers in this area and in the rest of ■western India where 
Goan or Konkani colonists have settled is computed at about 
1,500,003 people. Konkani is treated in Dr. Grierson’s Linguis¬ 
tic Survey (Vol. VII), as a dialect and the only dialect of Marathi, 
while Konkan, Dekkan and Berar and other Marathi forms are 
treated as mere varieties of Marathi. “ Konkani is a Marathi 
dialed, having branched off from the common parent Prakrit 
at a relatively early period. This fact accounts for the many 
apparent divergencies between the two forms of speech. Kon¬ 
kani has, in many respects, preserved an older stage of phoneti- 
cal development and shows a greater variety of verbal forms 
than standard Marathi.” This view coincides with the opinion 
expressed in my article on “ Origin and Growth of the Konkani 
language.” (Mangalore Magazine Vol. II 1902 pp. 169 and 
201) referred to in the bibliography consulted by Dr. Grierson. 
Since writing these notes, I have been putting to test a new 
theory to account for certain peculiarities of Konkani, namely 
that it is a dialect of Marathi with the super-imposition of 
forms and words imported by the Gaud Sarasvat immigrants, 
that found their way into Goa according to Dr. Bhau Daji, the 
well known Shenvi Scholar, about 7 or 8 centuries ago probably 
by tho sea route from northern India. A peculiar permutation 
of vocalic sounds is notieable. We find that (a) a word begin¬ 
ning with ka in Konkani changes into ka (as in English but) 
in Marathi; (b) the syllable “ vo ” in Konkani changes into “o” 
or “ho” in Marathi and (o) nouns ending in “o” in Konkani end 
in “a ” in Marathi. There are of course exceptions. The 


following are a few 

interesting examples:— 


Konkani. 

Marathi. 

Konkani. 

Marathi. 

kantallo 

kantala 

vantto {share) 

vantta 

( disgust) 


dago ( deceit ) 

daga 

kamp 

kamp 

daryo (sea) 

darya 

(i tremor) 


vojem 

ozem 

ghoddo {horse) 

ghodda 


( burden) 
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Konkani. 

Mabathl 

Konkanl 

Marathi. 

vonk 

(vomit) 

onk 

ukodd (boil) 

ukall 

vollok 
( recognition ) 

ollakh 

lailaum 

(auction) 

lilaum 

voi (yes) 

hoi 

lip (hide) 

lap 

vont (lip) 

ontt 

foil fruit 

fall 


The lexicon and grammar of .Konkani point to a closer 
kinship of it with Marathi than with any other Indian verna¬ 
cular. On the other hand, it discloses peculiarities that are 
very striking, as will appear from the subjoined list:— 


Konkani. 

Kanarese. 

Sanskrit. 

Marathi. Gojarathi. 

hauv 

nanu 

aharam 

mi 

hum 

asam 

irutheae 

asem 

(Prak) 

astom 

chum 

maka 

nanage 

mahyam 

mala 

mane 

udak 

niru 

udaka 

pani 

pani 

khaim 

elli 

kva 

kotthem 

khyam 

(h) anga 

illi 

iha 

yetham 

hyam 

dovor 

haku 

dhor 

ttbev 

darav 

apai 

kari 

avha 

bolav 

bolav 

luv 

koi 

lu 

kap 

lav 

vomp 

bithu 

vapa 

par 

vav 

lagim 

samipa 

samipa 

zaval 

najik 

bhithor 

valaga 

abhyantar 

ant 

andarnu 

chedo 

buduga 

batu 

por 

ohokro 

A more exhaustive list is given below : 

— 


Konkani. 

English. 

Sanskrit. Marathi. 

Adai 

profit 

da (to give) fayda 


Bail 

woman 

abala 

baico 


Bhainn 

sister 

bhaguini 

bahinn 

Bhangai 

destroy 

bhanj 

nasa-av 
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Konkanl 

English. 

Sanskrit. 

Marathi. 

Bhangar 

gold 

bha (to shine) 

sonem 

Bhatt 

landed pro¬ 
perty 

bhatath (to 
hire) 

vatan 

Bhem 

fear 

bhi 

bhay 

Bhic 

alms 

bhicsh (to beg) 

bhicsha 

Bokem (Bakem) crane 

bac 

bagalla 

Burguem 

child 

arbhaeak 

mul 

Cashtt 

hardship 

cashttam 

traa 

Chint 

think 

chint 

vichear car 

Davar 

keep 

dhar 

tthev 

Dhu 

daughter 

duhita 

mulgi 

Gras 

eat, food 

gras 

khannem 

Guimm 

summer 

grishmah 

unhalla 

Guinean 

inteligence 

dny&nam 

bud-dhi 

Horddem 

heart, breast 

rhiday 

antahcarann, 

clihati 

Hanv 

I 

aham 

mi 

Hinv 

cold 

himam 

thanddi 

Ingllo 

char-coal 

an gar 

khar a 

Khast 

punishment 

xas (to punish) xiksha 

Kitea 

why 

catah 

kam 

Kitem 

what 

kirn, katham 

kay 

Lab 

gain 

labha (get) 

fayda 

Laguim 

near 

lag (to adjoin) 

zavall 

Lhav 

light, low 

laghu 

hallu 

Mandduk 

frog 

manddukah 

bedduc 

Mata 

mother 

matr 

ai (mata) 

Mharag 

dear, rare 

mahargha 

mabag 

Na 

no 

na 

nahirn 

Nissann 

ladder 

nixrenni 

xiddi 

Nivar 

ward aff 

var 

rakhnnem 

Pannas 

jack (fruit or 
tree) 

panasa 

phannas 

Partem 

on the contrary pratyut 

nlatt 
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Konxani. 

English. 

Sanskrit. 

Marathi. 

Phstt 

a lie 

sphatt (to joke 
with) 

labaddi 

Podd 

a string 

put to {string 
to-gether ) 

har, ladd 

Polo 

cheek 

capola 

gal 

Pottli 

bundle (in cloth) pott-ttali 

mottli 

Punn 

but 

punah 

parantu 

Put 

son 

putrah 

mulga (putr) 

Razu 

rope 

raj-ju 

dori 

Rukh 

tree 

vrikshah 

zhadd (vriksh) 

Sakai 

under 

li (under-lie) 

khalim 

Sopann 

a step, stair 

sopanam 

payri 

Suknnem 

bird 

xakunah 

pakshi 

Sumurt 

law 

smriti 

cayda 

Sunnem 

a dog 

xvan 

kutra 

Suvad 

taste 

svad 

ruchi 

Talla 

beneath 

talle 

khalim 

Tann 

grass 

trinnum 

gavat 

Udac 

water 

udacam 

panni 

l T sgo 

lap 

utsanga 

manddi 

Vach 

go 

vraja 

ja 

Pal 

oreeper 

val-li 

vel 

Vartavonc 

happen 

vri 

honnem 

Vassai 

treat well 

vas {to love) 

vagavnnem 

Vast 

ornainent(thing)vas (to wear) 

daguina 

Veguim 

speedily 

veguena 

lav-car 

Vkadd 

large 

vyuddhah 

mottha 

Vhar 

carry 

vah 

ne 

Vizmit 

wonder 

vismayah 

chamatcar 

Xit 

boiled rice 

sietham 

bhat 

Zannvai 

wisdom 

dnyanam 

dnyan 


The peculiarities noted above as disclosed in the grammar, 
lexicon and peculiar permutation of sounds, cannot be accounted 
for by mere dialectic variation and growth out of the Prakrit 
out of which Marathi has grown up. 
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It is then possible that we are indebted for them to a recent 
immigration of a northen Indian community ? However few 
may have been the original Gaud Sarasvat settlers in southern 
Koakan, they grew in number rapidly and attained to a posi¬ 
tion of affluence and influence quite unique. No where else 
in India ha3 a new body of settlers obtained such a complete 
assendency as landlords and state and village officers on an 
older population as have the Gaud Brahmins in Goa and the 
neighbouring districts. Bringing as they did an Indo-Aryan 
dialect of their own, is it nob likely that they impressed some 
of its features on the local vernacular like the Normans in 
England ? That is what, it seems to me, actually happened. 


INDIAN SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT THE 
HEADLESS TRUNK AND THE 
TRUNKLESS HEAD. 

By S. S. Mehta, Esq., B.A. 

(Read on 2ith November 1915■) 

There was a belief in the middle ages that the trunk of a 
warrior renowned in battle used to fight till the last, even 
though the head came to be cut off by dint of the Sword. 
Tue warrior was not supposed to be of an average or ordinary 
kind, but to be one who was sturdy in youthful vigour and full 
of military hardihood, accompanied, of course, by tenacious 
life. 

There are some instances of such a fight waged by the head¬ 
less trunk of a hero in whose connection folklore is preserved 
as floating in the very atmosphere of Rajputsthana and Kathia- 
wud from which tradition ha3 derived its own heritage. Tales 
and stories of such heroes abound in other parts too, that 
narrate such fanciful instances of warriors who killed a good 
number of opponents in the enemy’s army. 
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The question, moreover, is how such stories came into being, 
or in other words, from where they were capable of being derived 
and to what origin could they be rightly traced. It is, indeed, 
not quite easy to answer this or a similar question, to any 
degree of satisfaction. However, the following may make some 
part of the subject clear:— 

In earlier times, the Ramayana has disclosed and related 
the battle that was carried on by Indrajit the valiant and 
invulnerable son of Ravana, with his head alone, when the 
trunk lay divested of it. The hands were lopped oS and by 
virtue of a benediction that he had already secured, they flew 
away to fall into the lap of his wife—Sulochana; and the aot 
gave her to understand that her illustrious husband was 
dying. The dying moment arrived when the head too fell into 
the lap of his wife. In the Mahab'n&rata there is no such 
illustration given that can adorn our subject here. However, 
in the later Puranas and Tantras, the female deity is frequently 
introduced to the reader as fighting against demons, 

t'iva, the constant dweller in the cemeteries is oftener than 
not spoken of as wearing the skulls of the dead bodies of those 
demons that came to meet their doom at the hands of female 
deities. By a rhetorical fancy and by a straining of poetical 
imagination, the poets of the age represented some of the 
demons as multiplying themselves to thousand folds out of 
even a single drop of blood spilt by the female divinity. But 
only once has it been represented that the head alone fought 
with the deity, when the notorious Mahishasura—or the Buffalo- 
demon had his body cut off by the goddess and the head was 
transformed into a gigantic form that carried on the fighting 
till it was entirely cut into small pieces. 

The heads fought in the way in which, the brief mention has 
been made above. In the generation of Bhavabfiti, the matter 
has been noted in much the same way. Kalidasa, his predecessor 
has noting to tender in this respect; but in the dramatic per- 

8 
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formance of the former, viz., Malati Madhava, two characters— 
Agorghanta and his devilish spouse Kapala—Kundala, have 
been described as selling and purchasing human flesh in the 
burning ground, when they came across Malati, the heroine 
of the play, whom they caught hold of, in order to offer her as 
an oblation to their tutelary deity. This was the time of 
Buddhism getting a gradual sway over Brahmanism; and 
Tantric worship was becoming unpopular, so far so that it was 
about to be thoroughly smashed down. In the present case, 
moreover, the head is represented to have been offered to the 
deity in order to achieve a blessing from her, after appeasing 
her by that means. This was no benevolent motive that pro¬ 
pelled the murderous worshippers of the Idol of Black Magic ; 
to kill a human being, but from Black Magic itself, some-how 
or other, the idea of the head going out to fight against the 
enemy, may be regarded as having taken its birth. Many a 
folklore runs to the effect that the head alone or the trunk alone 
went to wage a battle against the oombatants of the enemy’s 
forces; and many a tradition of the same import comes to be 
handed down to posterity, as emanating from the heroic deeds 
of warriors that flourished in the middle ages—that extended 
over many centuries in India. 

Another of such tales deserves a careful attention :—It is 
said that the Thakor named Mokhadaji, the son of Ranaji came 
to the throne of Bhawnagar in 1309 A D. He conquered 
Bhimdad from the Vala Rajputs and Umralafrom the koli’s of 
the place, respectively. He made Umrala his capital and took 
Khokhara by surprise; drove the Mussalmans out of Gogo; and 
subjugating the isle of Piram from the Baria seot of Kolis, 
began to rule in Perum. No sooner was the Vice-Regent in 
Ahmedabad informed of the treatment meted out to his sub¬ 
jects in Gogo than he quiokly repaired to Gogo that place. A 
battle ensued with oceanic waters rolling between the two 
armies, so that the arrows rent only the air without injuring 
the bodies of the followers of Mokhadaji But at last he 
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hastened on to Gogo ; and the about Kh^toji of Limdi, a tradi¬ 
tional tale runs to the following effect:— 

Khetoji had long, very long hair on his head; and had a 
bright countenance to make the hair shine to an advantage. 
Once upon a time, the daughter of Sarveya Rao and betrothed 
to Godhaji Vaghela, while passing by Limdi on her way to the 
place of her would-be-husband; happened to see Khetaji with 
his turban daffed; and became enamoured of him. She sent 
a female servant of hers to fathem his desire, in case the girl 
would offer her hand to him. The girl was with the bridal 
party and the same party was entertained warmly and with 
due rejoicings by Khetaji; so that he was wedded to her for 
life. When Godhaji the Vaghela, for whom she was primarily 
and principally meant, came to know of how the would-be 
queen of the Vaghelr.3 was waylaid and kidnapped, he deter¬ 
mined upon wreaking a cruel vengeance upon Khetaji for the 
abduction. Preparing a very large force, the Vaghela chieftain 
set out, and met the then Limdi chief in an open field. A very 
terrible fight ensued ; in whioh Khetaji received a mortal blow, 
and his head was severed from the trunk. In spite of this, the 
trunk alone went on fighting, so far so that in the moment of 
desperation, the number of killed persons was greatly swelled, 
as a heroio deed of the headless trunk of Khetaji. It baffled 
the enemy’s strength to the farthest gate of kundli—which is 
over thirty miles distant from Limdi. 

In the Pur&nas, “Kabandha ” is the name of a headless demon 
whom none but Rama could kill in the fight. The trunk used 
to go about in the forest, drifting down all good things of 
religious sanctity; and all the inmates of the forest continued 
for long to be struck with great terror till Rama came and put 
it to death. 

Jardsandha of the Mahabharata fame was blessed by some 
Sage with a boon, by virtue of which it was so ordained that 
when his head was cut off by the enemy or cup up into twain, 
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it was reunited ; and the two skulls stuck so fast to each other 
that the head revived in that way fought with redoubled force, 
till Bhima cutting the head of Jarlsandha into two parts put 
his own club between the skulls and prevented them from being 
united. 

Descending, again, to still later times, we meet with many 
such tales about the leading heroes that decorated the military 
court of Prithvi Raj, of historical fame in the 12th century A.D. 
All such coats need not be recounted; and consequently, only 
the most interesting ones have been chosen for the present 
purpose. Consequently laconic expression has been preferred 
to prolixity here:— 

After the abduction of Sarnyukta by Prithvi Raj, Javachan- 
dra set out to wreak a cruel vengeance upon him; and when 
many, nay, most of the heroes failed to achieve Success, his own 
nephew, i.e.. Sister’s son—Alhana Padihar—addressed his uncle 
with the following words of rash valour:—Well, uncle, here I 
hand over my head, cut off from the trunk; and request you 
not to place it on the ground. As long as it will not touch the 
earth, my trunk—the head less body will continue to make 
progress in the line of Victory. Thus sa 3 ’ing he gave the holy 
charge of his own head, cut off by himself with his own sword, 
and full of blood with distended wrathful eyes, to his uncle. 
The chowhana army was then fighting hard with the Rathoda 
forces; and the trunk of the nephew, Alhana Padihar began to 
cause a bloody havoc in the enemy's ranks, so far so that the 
opposite party being reduced in strength, was put to a rout; 
but in the meantime, owing to Samyukta's importunities, the 
head was placed on the earth by her roj'al husband, and forth¬ 
with the trunk lay supine and motionless on the ground. The 
tide of battle too, was turned. 

Gates there, that were closed against the invading raids of 
Mussalmans were flung open, and the party of Mokhadaji began 
to attack them. On both the sides a deadly fight took place 
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and rivers of blood flowed through the streets. Mokhadaji was 
struck by a follower of the Emperor, and he fell down wounded 
from his Elephant; and just then in the nick of time, the 
enemy with naked swords rushed at him. 

At this juncture, then, the head severed from the trunk fell 
before the gates of Gogo, with the shout: “ strike and kill”— 
and the trunk alone went forward with sword in hand, rushed 
to and fro, killing as many men from among the enemy’s line 
of battle, as it could, so far so that a counted few soldiers and 
the emperor could save themselves with difficulty. The trunk 
it is believed, thus shorn of the head never gives up fight, till 
some preventive charm comes to be laid over it. Non can be 
saved and the trunk is heedless entirely of what havoc it 
commits. This is a matter of pure belief. The trunk no 
doubt has no physical eyes to behold things in its way; and 
perhaps no vision of the intellect to guide its steps. However, 
intuitively it might be regarded as proceeding towards the 
intended victims; and in doing so, never has it been known 
to make no distinction between a friend and a foe; nor has 
it caused a promiscuous panic in the rank of both the sides. 
For the trunk is generally supposed to be alive to the sense of 
wrongs inflicted upon its person and upon the party belonging 
to it; and after the heaviest blow of enmity is dealt on it, when 
the head is separated, the heart begins to burn with the firing 
zeal of Truth and Justice; and this getting inflamed, propels 
the trunk alone to wreak dreadful vengeance upon the mau- 
randers of its own Faith. In this respect, the burning zeal, 
and the ardent despair of life is closely allied to the same as 
manifested by the Sati —the faithful female immolating herself 
voluntary on the funeral pyre of her own husband, after his 
death. The real Satihood is satisfied only with burning herself 
alive; the real faith of the headless trunk of a hero is appeased 
only by decimating the enemy’s ranks to the last follower. 

While engaged, moreover, in the very act of fighting, the 
trunk has all sided motion and can wield its weapon in any 
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direction; so that, as the belief has it, no human being has 
strength enough or stratagem enough to meet it face to face; 
and it drives down the strongest serried phalanx bold, on the 
enemy’s side, Alone and unaided, it becomes sufficient unto 
the purpose of defeating even a powerful army, until and unless 
some magical charms comes to be wrought upon it. 

In the present case before us, then, the unfailing remedy for 
frustrating the plans of the trunk based upon blind faith, came 
to be employed by the Mussalmans. They threw a thread of 
cotton dipped in “ Mali ” i.e., the black dirt produced by the 
operation of oil on iron with shell lac as on the wheel of a cart 
or a chariot; such a thread steeped with “ Mali ” was thrown 
before the legs of the trunk; and forthwith was its motion 
impeded ; and it fell flat on the ground stark dead. The sword 
and every weapon it wielded lost their grip simultaneously 
with their holder; and the enemy declared their triumph. 
This, says the tradition, took place in A D. 1347; and even so 
late in time as to-day, a stone memorial halt buried in the 
ground near the place where the trunk fell preserves the 
memory fresh of the brane exploits done by the man. 

Now as required by Superstition oblations of opium are 
offered regularly to the stone image, by some of the pious 
Hindus of the place; and the sailors passing by Peerum throw 
some eatables into the waters of the ocean there. It is perhaps 
a part of the belief that the hero whose life was spoilt like that 
could not attain to the highest Elysian fields of heaven; and 
the spirit does continue to hover over and round the place 
where it lay killed. For appeasing the burning appetite, obla¬ 
tions are offered, as a remnant of earlier victims of animals 
that were offered to the female divinity, for having performed 
many brilliant exploits in destroying demons. The appetite, 
if at all felt by such a spirit, is probably the itching sensation 
for vengeance, and to wreak such a vengeance is not quite 
physically possible ; and yet, the belief goes so far as to attri¬ 
bute to the spirit the desire for accepting oblations from the 
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hands of faithful sumvers of the land, who, not only observe 
this sort of traditional rite, but hold a vow at the shrine, take 
a thread of cotton consecrated at the same holy place, and put 
it on the neck of children for securing protection against evil 
spirits. Sometimes, the belief stretches itself forward to 
suppose that the apparition haunts the place and meets 
travellers on occasions, when it permitted by its master, the 
higher and superior spirit to roam at large during the night 
time and before the earliest down of day. The crowing of the 
cock is a sort of summons laid over such an apparition, and 
then it has to revert to its original place of residence. At 
times, people who have very great faith in the matter meet at 
day time and celebrate the anniversary near the stone-idol; 
paint it with Sindoor red pigment resembling Hgo-oxide of 
Mercury with oil, worship it with flowers and other materials 
and then offer oblations. 

It is however, to be borne in mind that the apparition or 
the spirit of such a warrior as has been made the topic of re¬ 
ference here, has hardly anything in common with the ordinary 
evil spirit. No doubt, both are subject to black Magic; and 
magical charms are capable of putting both equally under 
control. But the spirit under reference here has much to do 
with the fealty it acknowledges to Hanumcina, the faithful hero 
and A. D. 0. to Ramachandra. He is, supposed, again, to be 
the incarnation of Siva ; and as such the, fealty comes to be 
avowed ultimately to Siva and Sakti. 

Such higher spirits are let loose on a certain day that is held 
sacred to them; and then they enact a sort of fairy dance and 
are believed to make themselves otherwise merry. “Satis” of an 
average kind have also stone images raised in commemoration 
of their courageous deeds. These spirits are supposed to abide 
in regions higher than earthly; and to help the suffering and 
the distressed persons if they think it proper to do so; and 
indeed, ordinary ghosts have nothing to do with these superior 
spirits. They have no evil tendency nor are they regarded as 
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exercising any evil influence over mortal beings, consequently, 
they are also adored as demi-gods; vows are taken in their 
presence i.e. , in the presence of their idols or images; and vows 
are closed also at their altar, by celebrating the occasion with 
religious rejoicings. 

In the Malati-Madhava, the dramatic piece of Bhavabhuti 
alluded to, above, we find a verse describing the grim horrible 
image of the female deity, encircled by evil spirits arrayed in a 
bright light that danced in a peculiar way, in order to propi¬ 
tiate the deity. These and such other spirits are not superior 
kinds, but they are evil or black spirits that can shine only by 
the borrowed light reflected from the deity upon them, and 
are primarily and principally intended to do all menial services 
for the deity. This, too, is done at the twilight time, and only 
for a few seconds; but on the 14th dark half of A&win i.e., the 
kali chaturdasi or the black fourteenth, every year, an annual 
grand celebration is made ; and human beings, too, that deal 
in black magic, sharpen the edge of their practioe in the art. 
The ceremony lasts for the whole night; and spirits of all 
grades and denominations are allowed to roam at will and 
accept propitiatory offerings made to them by Votaries; but 
the spheres of movement for good and evil spirits are markedly 
separate from one another. 

There are, again, many species of ghosts and spirits:— 
Babaro bhut is one with invulnerable strength is known to be 
characterized with disshareelled hair, and strikes greeted terror 
ii the hearts of spectators or way farers, than ordinary ghosts 
Dakini is more vindictive and subtle in using strength. But 
with the varies species of these we are not much concerned in 
the present treatment. 

In villages, superstition lurks in a well or a totally deserted 
place, and the fancy of the people becomes busy enough, per¬ 
haps to colour up the bare outlines of a traditional tale of this 
kind which greatly deals with the exploits of a warrior here or 
a benevolent person there. In large towns, too, sometimes 
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there are certain places haunted by khavis or a headless spirit, 
otherwise known as Mama; and it is the laity, the illiterate 
class that indulges in talks about the same. In Wadhwan-, the 
place where, for instance, Ranaka Devi, the Queen of historical 
fame as associated with Rah Khengar of Junagadh, has a 
temple raised over the stone image; and those followers of hers 
that performed feats of valour in her defence, have each a 
stone image raised in honor of each. It is believed that in the 
dead of night, bright lights flash out with electric speed, and 
yet no harm is done to any spectator thereby; for it moves not 
and beacons not; but appears and instantaneously disappears. 
I was living close by; and continued to dwell there for thirteen 
long years and only with a view to satisfy curiosity sometimes, 
I did stir out—the place being only a few yards, viz., nearly 
15 poles distant from my residence—but I was not fortunate 
enough to observe anything there. 

In brief, we can recapitulate by remarking that spirits of a 
superior grade are the souls of headless trunks that do not 
roam at large for all the days of the year, on earthly spots; but 
remained fast bound to the diviner parts of the higher regions 
of the air. Vows are taken and closed at their shrines; and are 
regarded as demi-gods and worshipped with same degree of 
sanctity and veneration. They are also easily propitiated and 
are generally ready to bless their votaries with gifts and boons 
of the choicest worldly kind. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL SCRAPS. 

Extract from the late Mr. Edward Tyrrell Leith's 
Manuscript Notes on the Subject of 
"The Dog in Myth and Custom.” 

(Continued from page 232, Vol. X, No. 3). 

Migne (Abbi) Dictionnaire de toutes les Religions 
du monde Paris 1848 art. “ Chien.” 

VoLIp. 911. Dog (1) An impure animal amongst the Jews 
regarded both as food and as a sacrifice. Amongst the 
Heathen world, however, the flesh of young Dogs 
was considered so pure that it was offered as a 
sacrifice according to Pliny, and was prepared as food 
in the meals given to the gods. The Dog was sacred 
to Mercury , as being the most vigilant and the most 
astute of all‘the gods. 

lb. .(2) A dog was kept in the temple of Exulapius at 

Rome, but if the Romans honoured that animal 
under certain circumstances, they did not spare it 
shameful punishment' on other occasions. Thus 
they annually crucified one, as a punishment for the 
Dogs not having warned them by barking of the 
approach of the Gauls. 

lb. p. 212 . (3) Dogs were held in high esteem in Egypt. But 

the veneration of the Egyptians was very much 
lessened when a dog was the only animal which 
dared to eat the carcase of the Bull Apis, which 
Cambyses slew and flung away. 

(4) If Elian is to be believed, there were around 
the Temple consecrated to Vulcan on Mt. Etna, 
sacred Dogs, who wagged their tails when persons 
approached the Temple and grove with modesty 
and devotion, but bit and devoured those whose 
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hands were not clean, and drove away men and 
women who came for a rendezvous, (assignation). 

(5) The Mussalmans exclude Dogs from their 
houses, on the principle of purity. Nevertheless 
they keep them with care in the quarters of the 
town where the dogs ordinarily retire. They make 
it a religious duty to provide daily for their exis¬ 
tence. 

The Indo-Germau name of the Dog points to an 
extremely ancient communication between races in 
Eastern Asia. The Chinese names Khiuan and Ken, 

Burmese Khue, are closely allied to the Indo-gennan 
primitive form {Kuan, Kvan ); also the Russian 
Kjopelc may be compared with it, especially with Geiger (L) 
regard to the Russian form Sobaka, and Spaka which 
Herodotus gives as Median. 

The domestication and training of the Dog is 
hardly as ancient in Asia and Europe as is usually 
believed. Layard has not found any Dog depicted 
in the most ancient Assyrian monuments. In the 
Bible there is no trace of the employment of the 
Dog in the chase, notwithstanding the opportunity, 
for example, afforded by the history of Essan. The 
herdsman’s dog is only mentioned in Job XXX, 1 
and Isaiah LXIV, 10 etc. The silence regarding it 
in the olden books is certainly not accidental, in the 
midst of the life-like descriptions of the life of a 
race of herdsmen, whose kings were raised to the 

throne from a herdsman’s calling. Jacob. 

had clearly no dog as a companion (Gen. XXXI, 40). 

In all passages, save those abovementioned, the dog 
appears as a despised and highly dangerous animal, 
together with lions, buSaloes, etc., an animal that 
devours corpses and licks the blood of the slain. Jen.* 
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iuiah (XV, 3) is threatened with four plagues viz. 
“ of the sword to murder, of dogs to destroy corpses, 
of the birds of heaven and the beast of the field for 
devouring and destruction.” 

(7) The Hindus, like the Mussalmans, imagine 
themselves contaminated by contact with a Dog. If 
it happens, notwithstanding their precautions, they 
can only purify themselves and clothes by incession 
in water fully dressed. 

Lee Kiimpfu ($) In Kampfu's time, the Japanese had a respect 
japan. y 0J . £» 0?lS which almost amounted to worship. 

UNCULTIVATED LAND AND BHUT MAMA. 

{Communicated by A. E. L. Emanuel, Esq., I.C.S., Collector, 

Broach.) 

A Patel in the Broach district applied for the exchange of 
his watan land, as it was uncultivable. 

The Collector enquired how such land came to be assigned 
to the Patel; or had it deteriorated ? 

Tho ’ultimate reply was this: 

“ On personal enquiry it appears that the land referred to is 
not cultivated either by the Patel or villagers, as they are under 
the suspicion that those who cultivate this land become child¬ 
less. On the road to the north of this field there is a residence 
of god Bhut Mama, and hence the land remains uncultivated 
for many years.” 

Kunbis in the Konkan and others change their village site 
occasionally when it proves unhealthy ( i.e ., owing to “disease 
spirits ” ), but the communicator has not previously heard of a 
sinyle field being given up because it fell under the attentions 
of a bogie. 
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THE JOURNAL 

OP THE 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY - . 


PROCEEDINGS OF MEETINGS. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting op the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay was held in the rooms of the B. B. R. A. 
Society. Town Hall, on Wednesday, 28th July 1915 at 6 p.m. 
(S.T.) when Rao Sabeb Dr. V. P. Chowan was in the Chair.- 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Shains-uI-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph. D., 
then read his Paper on the following subject:— 

'■ The Pundits of Kashmir." 

A vote of thanks to the author of the Paper concluded the 
proceedings._ 

The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay was held in the rooms of the B. B. R. A. 
Society, Town Hall, on Wednesday’, 25 th August 1915 at 6 p.m. 
(S.T.) when Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi was in the Chair. 

T.ie minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Keshav Appa Padhye, B.A., LL.B., then read his Paper 
on the following subject: 

“ Rules of Civilized Warfare in Ancient Hindu Literature." 

A vote of thanks to the author of the Paper concluded the 

proceedings. _ 

The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay was held in the rooms of the B. B. R. A 
Society, Town Hall, on Wednesday, 29 th September 1915 at 6 p.m 
(S. T.) when Lt.-Col. K. R. Kirtikar, I.M.S. (Retd.) was in the 
Chair. 

The minutes of the lass meeting were read and confirmed. 
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Dr. Pherozeshaw X. Daruvala, LL.D., (London), B.A., LL.B., 
Bar-at-Law, was then duly elected a member of the Society 
from the next year. 

The following Paper was then read :— 

-The Folklore of the Headless man in North Bihar ” by 
Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

A vote of thanks to the author of the Paper concluded the 
proceedings of the meeting. 

The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay was held in the rooms of the B. B. R. A. 
Society, Town Hall, on Wednesday, 27 th October 1915 at 6 p.m. 
(S. T.) when, in the absence of the President, Vice-president, 
Rao Bahadur S. T. Bhandare, was in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. J. A. Saldanha, B.A., LL.B., then read his Paper on the 
following Subject: 

“ Kanarian-Konkani Castes and Communities in Bombay— 
Some remarkable features in their Ethnography.” 

A vote of thanks to the author of the Paper concluded fcho 
proceedings of the meeting. 

The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay was held in the rooms of the B. B. R. A. 
Society, Town Hall, on Wednesday 2ith November 1915 at 6 p.m. 
(S. T.) when, in the absence of the President and Vice-presidents, 
Rao Saheb Dr. V. P. Chowan was proposed to the Ch tir. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Thakur Siva Nandor Singh, B.A., of Benares, was duly 
elected a member of the Society from the next year. 

Mr. S. S. Mehta, B A., then read his Paper on the following 
subject:— 

“ Indian Superstitions about the Headless Trunk and 
Trunkless Head.” 

A vote of thanks to the author of the Paper concluded the 
proceedings of the meeting, 
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KANARIAN—KONKANI CASTES AND 
COMMUNITIES IN BOMBAY—SOME RE¬ 
MARKABLE FEATURES IN THEIR 
ETHNOGRAPHY* 

By J. A. Saldanha, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 

(Bead on 26tli January 1916.) 

The leading community from Goa or South Konkan and 
Kanara in Bombay is that of Gaud-Sarasvat Brahmins, tho 
main divisions of which are the Smartas and Vaishnavas. The 
former are subdivided into Shenvis, Shenvipaikis, Bhalvalekars, 
Kudaldeshkars, Lotalikars, Khavpekars, Divadkars, Narvankars, 
and the latter into what are oalled Sasastikars or Sastikars, 
Pednekars, and Bardeshkars. 

As to the origin of these sub-castes, I may here quote what 
I have already written on them in the pages of the Mangalore 
Magazine (Vol. II, 2, 6, 29S, 359), giving their gotras and sects 
of religion:— 

Sub-castes. Keligious sect. 

(1) Shenvis.. .. , Smartas or Shaivites, having their 

| Swami at Chitkali, Khanapur (Belgaum 
; Kaule (Goa) and Nasik. 

1 

(2) Sasastikars or Konkanis ; Vaishnavites, the Swami of the Sasss- 

1 tikars being the Gokam Swami residing 
I at Partgal in Goa, and that of the Co- 
I chinkars, the Swami of Kasimath in 
j Cochin. 

* Fori-Mr. Saldanha’s Paper on the same subject', vide our Journal 
Xo. 6, Vol. X, pp. 508-516. 
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| 

Sub-Castes. | Religious sect. 

(3) Pedn^kars .. .. Vaishnavites, revere the Partgal- 

Swami.- 

(4) Bardeshkars .. .. Vaishnavites, have no recognized 

Swarai, but those in Kanara reverence 
the Partgal Swami. 

(5) Bhalvalekars .. .. Smartas, obey the Shringeri Swami. 

(6) Kudaldeshkars. Do. do. 

(7) Lotalikars .. .. Do. do. 

(8) Kharpekars .. .. Do. do. 

(9) Narvankars .. .. Do. do. 

(10) Kushashthali or Saras- Smartas, having their Swami at Shirali 

vats with Keloshikars or Chitrapur in North Kanara. 
in Kanara, Belgaum, 

Dharwar, &c. 

The Shenvis and Sastilcars .—The Sasastikars with Cochinkars 
form one caste, but in Kanara the Smarta portion of the com¬ 
munity are called Shenvis and the Vaishnavites go by the name 
of Konkanis. The Cochinkars are the Sasastikars that settled 
in Coohin after the Portuguese had taken Salsette (in Goa.) The 
three sub-divisions mix with one another and intermarry freely. 

Pednekars. —(From Pedne mahal in the north of the province 
of Goa.)—There is a very curious story of the origin of this 
sub-caste. It is said that at a nuptial ceremony of a Pednekar 
girl, at which Brahmans from Tisvadi, Bardesh and Kudal- 
desh were present, she was asked by the officiating priest 
to adjust her dress or, as some say, to take a particular step 
first at the sapfcapadi, but she answered very pettishly saying 
that she knew her business well and needed no advice. One 
of the guests thereupon observed that the girl must have 
therefore g'one through the marriage ceremony once before. 
There was then an uproar and row in the whole pandal and 
scene was one easy to imagine than describe. The upshot of 
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the affair was that we have now to count in our midst one 
more sub-caste in addition to thousand others. 

Bardeshkars. —(From Bardez or twelve villages in the north¬ 
west of Goa.)—As related by some, they were out-casted, 
because they persisted in eating food when crossing the rivee 
or oarrying food across the river and eating it in the fields'on 
the other side. It is said, however, in some quarters that this 
account is false and that the schism between the Bardeshkara 
and their compatriots arose from a political dispute between 
two chiefs, who were brothers, and the Bardeshkars taking side 
with one of them, who was worsted in the dispute. Until 
recently the other Gaud Sarasvats treated them as out-castes, 
but there have been signs within the last few years of reconci¬ 
liation between them and the Sasastikars. 

Bhalvalikcvrs. —(From Bhalvale, a village in Goa). These 
villagers were out-casted, it is said, because they departed 
from the orthodox practice and degraded themselves by irreli¬ 
gious conduct. 

Kudaldeshkars. —(From Kudal, a mahal of the province of 
Goa, now part in Savantvadi). A story is told of their origin 
which is repeated for what it is worth. A man from the village 
of Maim in Kudal was imprudent enough to claim precedence at 
a wedding in the house of a Savant called Vetam. This roused 
much party feeling, which was embittered by the low caste 
chief demanding the Mainkar’s daughter’s hand. Whereupon 
she sought the aid of a chief of Devli (in Kudal). He cun¬ 
ningly arranged for a sham marriage with Vetam, who on 
arriving in the marriage pandal and seeing the Devlikar chief 
there, murdered the girl and was murdered in his turn by the 
Devlikar. The result was that at Kudcddeshkars including the 
Mainkars and Devlikars were out-casted. The last two were 
afterwards readmitted into the main caste, but the Kudaldesh- 
kars as a body were too proud to submit and remain to this 
day a separate caste. They take largely to cultivation and are 
on the whole well to do. 
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KushasUiali or Sarasvat Brahmins.— The following interest¬ 
ing account appears in the Bombay Gazetteer (Kanara Volume) 
about them:— 

« They take their name from Kushastali, one of the thirty villages 
of the island of Goa. They are commonly known as Shenvipaikis or 
people of the Shenvi class. But they dislike this name and prefer to be 
called Sarasvats, a name common to all branches of Gaud Brahmans. 
They are said to have come to Kanara after the establishment of the 
Inquisition (1580) in Goo, but they, at least some of them, probably came 
earlier either when Goa fell to the Portuguese in 1510 or when it was 
taken by the Dekkan Mussulmans in 1469. According to their own account 
they separated from the Shenvis long after their arrival in Kanara. The 
cause of separation was according to one account a property dispute 
between two leading families, according to others the split arose about 
150 years ago out of a religious quarrel regarding the choice of a spiri. 
trial teacher, as the former teacher had two disoiples and failed to name 
one of them as his successor. The whole Shenvi community ranged 
themselves on one side or the other, and ill feeling rose so high that they 
agreed to separate, one side keeping to the north and the other to the 
south of the Gangavali river, which runs through the present sub-division 
of the Ankola Taluka. The two branches are still keen rivals, especially 
in their competition for Government service.” 

The above account summarises popular traditions about the 
origin of the several sub-castes -which are gathered in two 
works Konhan-Mahalmya and Konkan-Akhyana. But apart 
from modern accidental causes such as sectarian differences, 
caste feuds and long separation, there appear to have been 
deeper (though not exactly racial or tribal) distinctions arising 
from the settlements of more than one division of the Gaud 
or Northern Indian Brahmans at different periods and after long 
intervals, on support of which I may summarise below the 
materials supplied to me by Mr. G. M. Parulekar of Bassein. 

lathe 10th century A.D., if not much earlier, Konkan (^Rr°r) 
was 1 regarded as consisting of seven divisions all collectively 
called Sapta Konkan ( sr ) • Each division was supposed 
to represent the place of the earliest colony of one distinct 
class of Brahmins - as shown in the following verse :— 

tohrv srsfir. II 

> See P- 6 3T-*tR \ aft® 50-53. 

1 See P- 147 footnote I. 
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This enumeration of seven classes of Brahmins begins from 
the Southern end of Sapta Konkan ( gsr 3rNr°r ) and ends 
with its Northern end the Baber () country, each 
part being mentioned in the order of its geographical 1 position. 
Of these seven, Konkana and Kudala ( 5Rfo°rr: and ^r^TST:) 
represent the two classes of the early Gaud ( ifr? ) Brahmins 
of the Dekkan, popularly known as Konkane or Sashtikar and 
Kudale or Kudaldeshkar ( #3f>°r or suehfrc and grg rd or arcgToS 
fSTW:)- The flor Brahmins settled in Konkan (sfra>°r) or Goa 
and the Kudal Brahmins in Kudal the former belonging to 
the Sarasvat and the latter probably to the Gaud division of 
the Panchgauda () Brahmins. The Sahyadri—Khand 
tells us that these Brahmins were brought by Parashuram in 
the Whatever may be the exact time of this 

this much is certain that these Gauda Brahmans settled in Goa 
and Kudal. Several centuries after this settlement (probably 
about 1200 2 years ago) a batch of Northern Brahmins hailing 
from Kanya Kubja came to Goa and settled in the two villages 
of Keloski 3 and Kushasthali. Thus it appears 4 * that all the 
Gaud Brahmins of the Dekkan represent three mam classes of 
the Gauda Brahmins viz. srr?r4r?, and The last 

however, being few in number, soon after their settlement, 
united 0 with the Sarasvat Brahmans by interdining and inter¬ 
marrying with them, although in many other matters each class 
still maintain its distinctness. 

It is well known that prior to the times of the present day 
rulers of Savantvadi, Kudaldeshkars were a body successful 
rulers of most of the Southern Konkan and that they wielded 
the sceptre for over 600 years. About the close of the 11th 

1 See qjsTs ^ P- 38 - 39 - 

2 See “ the Konkani Language and Literature ” p. 14 see also 

p- 66 - 

5 See P- 10 ; see also ch. V. 

4 See pages 27-52 see also appendix A. 

1 See p. 67. 
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century and in the beginning of the 12th, Goma or Goman 
appears to be the most powerful king reigning at Kudal. 1 He 
over-ran the whole of Konkan and after carrying his arms far 
and wide to the southern and northern parts of his country 
returned to Kudal in just one month after the 

Divali. The day which is popularly known as Gomajichi Divali 
TTWjl'Nr rtorafr is still observed as a day of rejoicing by all 
the Hindus of the Kudal province. 

It is probable that the Goma referred to in the Silhar’s copper 
plate is this conqueror. 2 

At the time of Goma’s installation, Jainism reigned supreme in 
the Kudal province. He removed Jain idols from all the temples 
in his kingdom and substituted Brahman idols instead. He is 
also said to have built many Hindu temples thus imparting a 
fresh impulse to the spread of Hinduism. His picture, with his 
military attendants is carved on slabs which were once to be 
found in every temple of Kudal. These slabs may now be seen 
in the Savantvadi Museum. 

About the beginning of the 14th century Chandrabhan a and 
Suryabhan appear to be the most powerful of the Kudaldesh- 
kar kings. Their territory towards the north lay as far as 
$PTf55, 4 the southern and eastern part including Phonda 
Panch Mahal, Karwar, Mirjan and Ankole. 5 The names of these 
kings, who were brothers, are household words in the province 
of Kudal. They made a number of grants to temples and 
charitable institutions, the most important of them being the 
grants to the Sonavada 8 math, and the Shri Narayan temple 


1 ,0 ftrar tPTfwir ^Nr'nffr 

itar. See fiffcraRfcsw 5 : v°i. is. 

2 Ind. Ant. vol. IX. p. 36. 

8 See flrsnir sr?r *r<at *rfor p-1- 
4 ’fiqrco frr 

1 See Geographical and Statistical memoirs of the Konkan by Major T. 
B. Jervis p. 101. 

8 See ^ Jfrra ?(afra hy Ms. Karande p. 
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of Vadval. The king of Kudal had a number of desais under 
him and they all paid tribute to the dynasty of Kudal. 1 The 
successors of Chandrabhan and Survabhan were for a time 
feudatories of the Vijayanagar kings ; but the authority of the 
latter over the former was merely nominal. Again about the 
middle of the 15th century (1436), Savantvadi formed part 
of a powerful local Brahmin dynasty. 2 

In 1560, the tribunal of the Inquisition was introduced into 
Goa and in 1564, the members of the Society of Jesus began 
to evangelize' in the Mahals of and grct^T. Many 
Hindu idols were broken to pieces and several temples razed to 
the ground. It was at this time that the royal house of Kudal 
rendered the most memorable help to all the Goa Hindus in 
general and the Goa Gaud Brahmans in particular. The king 
of Kudal removed idols from most of the Goa temples, brought 
them into his territory and built new temples for them. It was 
then that the forefathers of the Shenvi, Sashtikar and Bardesh- 
kar Brahmins first settled in the province of Kudal. 

But in 1570, there arose feuds in the dynasty. Day. by day 
its power began to decline and Khem Savant who was a Naik 
of a turf of Kudal rebelled against his master the king of 
Kudal. In 1627, he succeeded in acquiring part of the terri¬ 
tory of Kudal and after his death in 1640 his son Lakham 
Savant and grandson Khem Savant conquered most of the 
territory held by the kings of Kudal. At last in 1697, Khem 
Savant killed ^nr°I5rg the last king of Kudal and put an end to 
the Kudal raj. After the downfall of Kudal all the officers of 
the Savant came to be the Shenvi Brahmins and the Kudaldesh- 
kars lost most of their former powers. Shortly after a fine 
called the came to be imposed on all the Kudaldeshkars. 

The result was that many had to leave the province of Kudal 
and settle elsewhere. 


1 see n?*r?wr*r ?fr?re. 

2 See Savantvadi Gazetteer eh. VII. p. 439. 
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The above summary discloses the settlement and growth 
of three main divisions of Northern India Brahmins in Konkan 

(1) the Gaud Brahmins as represented by the Kudaldeshkars 

(2) Sarasvat Brahmins as represented by Shenvis, the Kon- 
kan.es or Sashtikars, Bardeshkars and Pednekars (3) Kanya- 
kubja Brahmins as represented by the Shenvipaikis or 
Kushasthalis. Without, however, coalesceningwith the Dravid 
Brahmins, they have remained an exclusive community, 
preserving many of the habits of life they brought from 
Northern India and with a community of racial feeling, which 
in the eyes of other castes gives them the appearance of one 
caste divided into sub-castes. 

In Northern India, the Brahmins of the three main branches 
of Gaud, Sarasvat and Kanya-kubja form but one caste from 
a racial or tribal point of view, subdivided on account of long 
separation and geographical distance. Their colonies in Kon¬ 
kan being close to another have shown therefore a tendency 
to unite or coalesce often, however, defeated by feuds. If 
they cannot so far as to join for intermarriages, surely there 
could be no caste objection to co-operative action and 
measures for social and educational progress as Gaud-Sarasvat 
Brahmins of the Dekkhan and Western India. 

The original Gaud-Sarasvat settlers in Bombay comprised 
four branches viz :— 

(i) Bargliares —that is of twelve houses or families exclu¬ 

sively Smarths. 

( ii ) Narvanas —families from Narvan a village in the Rat- 

nagiri district and other from that district. 

(iii) Vaishnavas. 

(iv) Dangis— Smarthas, also called Kharpekars and Lota- 

likars. 

Latterly many of the other sub-castes mentioned above 
settled in Bombay. In the famous suit No. 43 of 1896 filed in 
the Original Side of the Bombay High Court before Tyabji J. 
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by Vasudev Gopal Bhandarkar and others against Shamrao 
Narayan Laud and others claiming their right to manage 
certain religious endowments exclusively claimed as their own 
by the latter, the pleadings assumed that the several sections 
belonged to the same original caste, but the contentions raised 
the point whether the new comers or outsiders (to which some 
of the plaintiffs belonged) were entitled to have control over 
endowments alleged to have been created by the former. The 
question for decision narrowed itself to whether the new comers 
formed part of the Gaud Sarasvat Brahmin or Shenvi community 
of Bombay and entitled to vote at the caste meetings. The 
conclusion at which Justice Tyabji arrived was in the affirmative. 
The main ground was stated by the learned Judge as follows:— 
“ It will thus appear that most if not all of these so- 
called sections or sub-divisions of the Gaud Sarasvat Brahmin 
community denote not religious but territorial distinctions.... 
But whatever the villages or provinces from which they come 
and from which they derive their names, it is admitted on all 
sides that they are all Gaud Sarasvat Brahmins and therefore 

Shenvis.But although they may have originally 

belonged to the same community or stock, it does not follow 
that they have not since become distinct castes or sub-divisions 
of the community. Sub-divisions amongst castes in the Hindu 
community seem to take place so often and on such slight 
provocation that it becomes necessary to enquire whether 
these outside sections have now ceased to be regarded as Gaud 
Sarasvat Brahmins. That they are in some respects distinct 
from the admitted four sections is quite clear. They do not 
dine or intermarry with any of these sections. But this is not 
a fatal objection, because wo find that even the Dangis do not 
dine in the same row much less intermarry with the other three 
admitted sections, although an ineffectual attempt to get 
rid of these distinctions was made in 1890. Moreover the 
ISTarvanes were only amalgamated with the Bargharos and 
Vaishnavas in 1869 or 1870, till when the former neither 
interdined nor intermarried with the latter two sections.’’ 


2 
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The earliest mention of Shenvis in Bombay is made in the 
proceedings of the Bombay Council, which speaks of “ a Portu¬ 
guese serivan (scribe or clerk) Rama Senoy (Ramchandra 
Shenvi), who is so necessary for his knowledge of all the 
affairs of the island by his so long residence here that we are 
forced to make use of him, desiring your approbation.” This 
fact gives us a clue to the origin of the name of Shenvi. The 
word appears to be derived from “ Shenoi or Sheni ” which 
in Kanarese means “writer.” Gaud Sarasvat of Goa were 
largely employed by the Adilshahs of Bijapur and also the kings 
of Vijianagar and their governors as clerks and writers, 
“ Shenis ” or “Shenois” as they are called in the Kanarese 
districts. The Portuguese in their conquest of Goa, Chaul and 
Salsette (with Bombay) seem to have employed these Gaud 
Sarasvats similarly. The East India Company also availed 
itself of their services in the same capaoity. Hence they came 
to be known as Shenvis. 

The community continued to grow and prosper so that it 
finds a respectable place in the accounts of travellers like that 
of Dr. John Fryer who visited Bombay about the close of the 
17th 1 century, in a statement of castes and classes drawn up by 
the Customs Master in 1759 2 and in a return of the population 
of Bombay prepared in 1780 in which the Shenvis are shown 
as numbering 409. At the opening of 18th century 3 a Gaud 
Sarasvat Rama Kamat by name played an important part in 
the affairs of Bombay. He built and endowed the well-known 
temple dedicated to Shiva at Walkeshwar. He was an old 
trusty servant of the East India Company that stood by them 
in times of stress. But he was suspected of having intrigued 
with Angria and the Portuguese in their wars against the 
Company and was arraigned for treason and had to spend his 
last days in prison and poverty. It was found too late that 

1 Vide p. 65 of Vol. II. of the Gazetteer of Bombay (Edward’s). 

2 PP. 155-156 of Vol. I. of the same. 

5 P. 361 of VoL III. of the same. 
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the document on which his prosecution was based was forged. 
The present distinguished Sheriff of Bombay Mr. Vasantrao 
Anandrao Dabholakar is not the first but is the fourth one out 
of the Shenvi community to hold that high position. The two 
eminent judges of the High Court, the late Kashinath Trimbak 
Telang and Sir Narayen Chandavarkar stand only at the top of 
a host of public Government servants appointed from among 
this community. There is no other walk of life in which they 
have not played a distinguished part by their uprightness, 
industry, enterprise. The late Dr. Bhau Daji and Shanker 
Pandurang Pandit and Sir Bhandarkar distinguished Gaud 
Sarasvat scholars, let us hope, will be followed by a generation 
of their type too rare now-a-days. The late Shantaram Narayen 
and Shamrao Vithal led the Bombay Bar with a power and 
dignity, not witnessed these days. 


A NOTE ON “THE WOMEN’S HUNT” 
[(JANI-SIKAR) AMONG THE ORAONS 
OF CHOTA NAGPUR. 

By Shams-ul-Ulma De. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, 

B.A., Ph.D. 

(Read on 26th January 1916.) 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Roy, in his interesting book on the 
What is “Wo- Oraons of Chota Nagpur, 1 thus describes, 
men’s Hunt ’’ f what is called “ Jani-Sikar ” i.e. “ Women’s 
Hunt ” or Mukkasendra:— “ Once in twelve years, Oraon 
maidens with generally a sprinkling of married women, go out 
on a pretended hunting expedition, armed with lathis (sticks), 
spears and axes, and wearing pagris or turbans on their heads, 
and pichouris or cloth-sheets wound round their bodies in the 
manner of men ; one female from each Oraon family must join 


1 “ The OrAons of ChdtS N&gpur; Their History, Economic Life, and 
Social Organisation " £1015). 
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the ‘ hunt.’ Arriving at the village next to theirs in a parti¬ 
cular direction they go to the akhra 1 of the village where they 
dance for a while. The wife of the village-Gorait 2 accompanies 
them with a nagera or drum. Then they chase a pig belonging 
to some Oraon of that village. And if they cam>ot or do not 
kill a pig, the men of the village make up the price of a pig 
by raising a subscription amongst themselves and pay the 
amount to the female ‘ hunters If a pig is killed by these 
female * hunters,’ the money thus raised is paid to the owner 
of the pig by way of compensation. The women of the village 
where the pig is killed, in their turn proceed in similar guise 
to the village next to theirs in the same direction as the 
direction of their own village from that of the female hunting 
party who just visited their village." 

Now, as to the origin of this ‘women’s hunt’, Mr. Sarat 

, .. Chandra Roy says : “ It rather appears to 

The Hunt a rite , , . , 

for transferring belong to a class of ceremonial expedi- 

oalamities. tions undertaken with the object of trans¬ 

ferring, by magic, real or fancied calamities from the country. 
To this olass belong the two varieties of the Rog-khedna 3 
expedition, one undertaken by men and the other by women— 
generally married women." 


Mr. Sarat Chandra Roy then describes, at some length, the 
The Rog-khednfl, Rog^dna or the disease-driving expe- 
a disease-driving dition. According to his description, “ when 

expedition. a rura0 ur is somehow set afloat that. 

some unusual misfortune has occured to cattle .it is the 

men who have to undertake the Rog-khedna expedition; 
when, on the other hand, the rumoured calamity refers to 
child-birth ...... it is the duty of the Or&on women to under - 


* Akhra is the dancing ground for the baohelors of an OrSon village. 

2 The village Gorait is a village drudge who performs miscellaneous 
functions of the village from that of a messenger to that of a ferry-man 
(p. 72). 

J i. e. Driving out a disease. 
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take a similar expedition.... The women... sweep the floors and 
court-yards of their respective houses and clean them with 
oowdung and water. The sweepings are then carried to the 
nearest stream or pool of water and thrown away. Then the 
women return home, bathe and, in some villages, the Pahan 
or Pahanain 1 burns incense at the village pahan’s house. Then 
men or women, as the case may be, go out from house to house 
in their own village, carrying one or two bamboo-baskets, a 
brass lota and a few mango twigs, and receive a handful of 
rice or marua from each house. Then they proceed to the 
next village in the direction opposite to that in which the 
calamity is said to have occurred. As soon as they enter the 
next village in that direction, they go from house to house with 
these baskets and at each house receive a handful of rice or 
marua. Then they proceed to the second village in the same 
direction and collect doles of rice, mlrua &c., in the same 
way. Thus, after finishing three villages including their own, 
they retire at mid-day to some selected spot on the outskirts 
of the last village they visited, boil as much of the rice or 
mlrua as they require for their mid-day meal, and eat the 
food thus prepared. Then they sell the balance of the rice 
and mlrul, and with the sale proceeds buy liquor with which 
they cheer up their spirits, and then return home. Next day the 
men or women, as the ease may be, of the villages visited the 
preceding day start on a similar expedition in the same direc¬ 
tion. And thus the calamity is driven away from village to 
village till it is altogether driven out of the Orion country. 

.The original idea behind the practice is a magical 

transference of the calamity.” 

The above interesting description of the “ Women's Hunt ” 

and of the Rog-khedna expeditions reminds 
The Mat4n&-rath, ...... . „ . 

a corresponding us of what is known as Matano-rath, i.e. 

disoase-d r i v i n g the Chariot of the Goddess “ in our Bombay 

S rocession m the _ J 

ombay Presiden- Presidency. In my paper, entitled, “ The 

oy ‘ Chariot of the Goddess ( HTcTpfr VU"), a 

supposed remedy for driving out an epidemic,” read before this 

1 i. e. the village priest or village priestess. 
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society on 30th June 1897, 1 1 have referred, at some length, to 
three cases of such disease-driving processions that came under 
mv notice. In these processions, diseases like plague and 
cholera are sought to be driven away from village to village. Sir 
James Frazer, in the sixth part of his Golden Bough, entitled 
the Scape-Goat, refers to this paper of mine 2 3 , and takes it as 
an instance of the scape-goat, in his theory of “ the use of the 
Dying God as a scape-goat to free his worshippers from the 
troubles of all sorts with which life in earth is beset.” In the 
case of the chariot of the Goddess a goat or a cock plays 
important part. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Roy’s account of the Women’s Hunt 

The Devil-driv. amon 8 the Oraons, reminds us also of the 
ing processions of devil-driving processions, of the Tibetans, 
the Tibetans. referred to by me, in my paper before this 

Society, entitled, “A Devil-driving Procession of the Tibetan 
Buddhists as seen at Darjeeling, and a few Thoughts suggested 
by it.” * In this Devil-driving procession, the Tibetans drive 
away, among other devils, the devil of disease and sickness, 
by throwing in the valley as a scape-goat a small wooden 
structure. This procession is followed the next day by a Book- 
procession, wherein they carry their saored books in the form of 
a procession through the village. They believe, that after the 
devils are once driven oS, the sacred scriptures bring all hap¬ 
piness to the village. 

These processions remind us of the religious processions of 
the Christians intended to drive away pestilenoes. When 
Rome was visited by a pestilenoe in the sixth century, St. 
Gregory, afterwards Pope Gregory, had advised, that a pro- 


1 Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. IV, No. 8, 
pp. 419-26. Vide my “ Anthropological papers " Part I, pp, 96-103. 

2 The Soape-Goat (1913), p. 194. 

3 Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, VoL X, No. 3, 
PP. 209-228. Vide ray " Anthropological Papers” Part II, pp. 124-143. 
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cession may pass through the streets of Rome singing litanies, 
and he himself headed such a procession. 1 


The Holi festival, which is supposed to have been taken from 

The Holi festival, the early Dravidians, who were more of a 
akindof devil-driv- cattle-breading people than of agriculturists, 
1118 nte * is also a kind of devil-driving ceremony. 

The burning of one or more logs of wood on the full moon day 
of the lunar month Falgun, symbolizes, as it were, the burning 
of the old year with all its faults, evils and diseases. It is said, 
that among the hill tribes of Mirzapur, the rite of burning a 
stake or log by the Baiga (Devil-priest) of the village is actually 
known as Sambat jalana, i.e., burning the Old Year 2 3 (samvat). 
In Nepal, they burn a decorated wooden post on this occasion. 

The celebration of the Holy festival, at a place named Barsana, 
reminds us of the above “Women’s Hunt,” or, perhaps, of what 
may be called, “ Women's Battle.” “ On the first evening, a 
mock fight takes place between the women of the village armed 
with bamboos, their faces wrapped in their mantles, and the 
men of a neighbouring village, oarrying stags’ horns and round 

leather shields.In Bengal, ‘ a sort of Guy-Fawkes-like 

effigy, termed Holika made of Bamboo laths and straw, is 
formally carried to it (i.e. the fire) and committed to the 

flames.On the third day.there was another mock 

combat between men and women.” a 


1 Vide, my Paper on " St. Michael of the Christians and Mithra of 
the Zorofistrians" (Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, 
Vol. VI, No, 5 pp. 237-53). Vide my Anthropological Papers Part I, 
pp. 173-190. 

» “The Handbook of Folklore,” by Charlotte Sophia Burne (1914), 
p. 240. 

3 Ibid. pp. 240-41. 
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SEX IN BIRTH AND SEX AFTER DEATH. 

By Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, 

B.A., Ph.D. 

(Read on -23rd February 1916.) 

This paper consists of two parts. 1. Sex in Birth and 2. Sex 

after death. The subjects 1 of these two 
Introduction. . ... 

parts were suggested to me by the following 

two articles:— 

1. An article, headed “In the learned world’', in the 
Academy of 15th August 1914, pp. 207-8, wherein the 
author speaks of the “Influence of War on tho future 
Population.” 

2. An article, entitled “ Sex after Death ”, in the Nine¬ 
teenth Century and after of September 1914 (pp. 616-30) 
by Mr. Norman Pearson. 

On the question of the “ Origin of Sex ” from the Scientific 
Mr. Pearson on point of view, Mr. Pearson speaks thus:— 
the Origin of Sex. « Nowadays sex is associated with repro¬ 
duction, and is regarded merely as part of the machinery for 
the perpetuation of a species. As a matter of fact, however, 
the process from which it sprang had no direct connexion with 
reproduction, and aimed at the benefit rather of the individual 
than of the race. Reproduction in its simplest fonn, as it 
appears in unicellular organisms, is merely division. The 
parent cell, when it has attained its limit of growth, breaks into 
two halves or daughter cells, each of which possesses an 
independent existence. The daughter cells, in their turn, break 
up into other cells, and so the species multiplies. In cases of 
this kind the cells and the reproductive process are alike 
asexual, and the reproduction may be regarded simply as a 
growth beyond the limits of the individual organism. There is 
however another process which takes place between unicellular 
organisms, and which is known as Conjugation. Essentially 
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this consists in a fusion between two full-grown single-cell 
organisms, which range themselves alongside of each other 
for this purpose, and gradually coalesce. After the union has 
become complete, and the two organisms are enclosed in a 
single cell-body, a separation once more takes place by single 
division, and two new organisms are formed, between which the 
germ-plasms of the two original organisms are divided. This is 
the process from which sex was originally evolved.” 1 

After thus dwelling on the question of the Origin of Sex, Mr. 

The Cause, deter- Pearson thus speaks of the cause, principle, 
mining the Sex. or influence which determines the sex: “ We 
now have to face the equally difficult question of its (sex’s) deter¬ 
mination. What is the principle or influence which regulates 
the sex of the oflspring ? Or, as we are here chiefly concerned 
with the human raoe, what is that which determines the sex 
of each human child ? Various explanations have been sug¬ 
gested, such as the time of fertilization, the age of the 
parents, their comparative vigour, or the influence of nutrition. 
None of those, however, are entirely satisfactory, and Mende- 
lism has recently suggested an explanation which seems to bo 
nearer the truth. ” a 

The above Mcndelism, which has received its name from 
Mendel who chiefly experimented with peas, is thus explained 
by Mr. Pearson: ‘‘Excluding parthenogenesis, 3 every multi¬ 
cellular individual, be it plant or animal, is the product of a 
combination of two distinct sexual cells, the male sperm-cell 
and the female egg-cell. These cells are called ‘ gametes ’ (paring 
cells), and the individual produced by this union is called a 
‘zygote’ (the produce of a yoking together). Now the zygote 
is obviously a compound structure in which the constituents 
contributed by each of the parental gametes will remain, 
during the zygote's existence, linked together in partnership. 

> The Nineteenth Century of September 1914, p. 616. 

2 Ibid. p. 620. 

3 “ Lit. a virgin generation. The production of young by a female without 
intercourse with a male; one of the phenomena of alternate generation.” 


3 
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But in due course the zygote will itself begin to form gametes 
out of its own germ-plasm, and then ‘ the partnership is broken 
up and the process is reversed. The component parts of the 
dual structure are resolved with the formation of a set of 

single structures, the gametes 1 .The theory by which 

these facts are explained is that, though opposite characters 
are combined in a zygote, the gametes formed by that zygote 
can carry one of them only. The opposed characters are called 
‘ allelomorphs ’—that is to say, they are alternative to each 
other in the constitution of the gamete, and where one is present 
in a gamete the other is not. They are believed to be due to a 
definite something (or perhaps rather the presence or absence of 
a definite something) in the gamete which is called a ‘factor/ 
The characters due to these factors are called ‘unit characters/ 
Accordingly, when the zygote begins to form its own germ 
cells, these divide into two equal communities, one of which 
carries throughout the factor (say) of tallness, the other the 
factor, say, of dwarfness. And now, turning once more to 
the question of sex determination, the opinion is fast gaining 
ground that sex is not determined by environment, or 
parental conditions, or any external influence of a similar 
kind, but is an allelomorphic character following the above 
law. Dr. Saleeby, in his ‘ Woman and Womanhood,’ tells us 
that, among the higher animals at any rate, sex seems to be a 
quality originating in the mother. The gamete of the father 
(spermatozoon or sperm-cell) is always male, and wholly male; 
but the gamete of the mother may carry either maleness or 
femaleness. The mother, in fact, in forming her ova, forms 
them of two kinds—one bearing maleness, the other femaleness. 
When an ovum bearing maleness is fertilised by a spermatozoon 
—which always carries maleness, and maleness only—the result is 
a male individual. If however, an ovum carrying femaleness be 
similarly fertilised, the result is a female individual; for though 
this zygote will be a combination of maleness and femaleness, 


Ibid. pp. 620-21. 
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femaleness is dominant to maleness. But mark the difference 

between the male and the female. ‘ The female.is not 

female all through as the male is male all through. So far as sex 
is concerned, he is made of maleness plus maleness. In Men- 
delian language the male is homozygous, so called c pure ’, as 
regards this character. But the female is heterozygous, ‘impure’ 
in the sense that her femaleness depends upon the dominance 
of the factor for femaleness over the factor for maleness, 
which is also present in her.” 1 


Proceeding in his scientific treatment of the question, 
Mr. Pearson, on the authority of Mr. Havelock Ellis and Miss 
Jane Harrison, who have “ collected much valuable information 
as to the distinctive secondary qualities of men and women,” 
describes “ woman as more ‘ resonant ’ than man, more subject 
to induction from the social current; and man as better insu¬ 
lated, more independent, more individualized. Deep down, as 
Mr. Havelock Ellis points out, there is in men and males gene¬ 
rally, an organic variational tendency to diverge and to progress; 
in women, as in females, generally, an organic tendency, not¬ 
withstanding all their facility for minor oscillations, to 
stability and conservatism, involving a diminished individua¬ 
lism and variability; ” 


I have quoted Mr. Pearson at great length to show, what 
the different lines of thought are with respect to the question 
of Sex in birth. 

Now, coming to the writer of the Academy, he also, speaking 
The Influence of “ P kin ^technical language, points to the 


War upon Popula¬ 
tion. 


comparative vigour “ of the male or female 
as the cause determining the sex in the 
offspring.” He then speaks thus of the influence of war upon 
population in general and male population in particular:— 


“Apropos to the actual situation, also, is the effect that so 
widespread a war as the present is likely to have on the future 
population of the world. It appears at first sight as if the 


1 Ibid. pp. 621-22. 
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cutting off in their prime of so many of the flower of the male 
population would increase the present numerical supremacy of 
the female over the male. As a fact, however, all researches 
show that the effect will be the exact contrary. Every great 
war has hitherto been followed by a rise in the birth-rate and 
by an increase of the number of male infants in excess of the 
female. Why this should be is one of the standing puzzles 
of science; but it is probable that the privations which all 
soldiers have to suffer on a campaign have much to say to it. 
Dr. Krizenecky (of Prague), in the Biologisches Centralblatt, 
has lately drawn attention to the increase of the activity of the 
sexual function in the lower animals which accompanies fasting^ 
if the fasting be intermittent and not too prolonged. This is 
particularly noticeable among fish like the salmon, which, so 
far as is known, do not feed at all during the season of sexual 
activity. It may partly, too, account for the fact that this 
season in the higher animals is always the spring, following thus 
on the heels of winter, when food is for most of them hard to 
come by. As for the disparity in the sexes, the problem is 
harder to solve, unless it is connected with the phenomenon 
of ‘ prepotency ’ which assigns predominent characteristics to 
the influence of one parent. Such a predominance might well 
be shown in the return to civil life of a body of young men 
hardened by spare diet and violent physical exertion, and 
strengthened by abstention of all kinds. Perhaps it is not only 
morally that war exalts a nation.” 1 

What the writer means is this:— 

1. War, instead of decreasing the birth-rate, as one may 
expect from the fact of the flower of the male-population 
being killed in prime of life, increases the birth-rate. 

2. War increases the birth of male infants and decreases 
that of female infants. 


1 " The Academy ” of loth August 1914, pp. 207-8. 
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Why these results follow, is “ one of the standing puzzles of 
science.” But the writer says, that the probable reason for the 
increase in the birth-rate is, that war hardens the surviving 
soldiers, by hardwork, privations, fasting, &c. 

(a) Men engaged in war are hardened by abstention. 

(b) They are hardened by physical exertion. 

This view, on the one hand, seems to explain some old beliefs, 
and, on the other hand, is itself supported by those beliefs. 

The first point is, that men engaged in war, whether as actual 
combatants or non-combatants, are hardened by abstention— 
abstention from too much of food, abstention from too luxuri¬ 
ous a food, and abstention from the company of women. The 
second point is, that they are hardened by hard work during 
the war. Instead of an easy life, they have a regular hard 
busy life. Men are hardened by spare diet. In war, men take 
food, not frequently, but at regular intervals, occasionally at 
long intervals. At times, they have to observe fasts and to 
go without food for hours together. With reference to this 
point, we know, that nowadays there is a new school of 
medicine which recommends a little fasting, now and then, for 
the good of health. This school.has its home in America. We 
begin to see even in Bombay advertisement boards announcing 
“ Drugless Doctors.” This school says, that during the first 
stage of fasting one loses in weight a little, but that loss is more 
than made up when the fasting is gradually given up. But, 
even laying aside the question of the influence of a little fasting 
on one’s health, the main point stands, viz., that war hardens 
the fighters. 

Now, as procreation depends upon strong healthy procrea¬ 
tors, if the males are stiong and healthy, they procreate a large 
number of oflsprings. Again the progeny being strong and 
healthy, it, in its turn, procreates a large number of healthy 
oflsprings. Thus population increases rapidly after a war. 
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As to the number of male population after the war being 
_ _ , higher than the female population, the 

Male population writer of the Academy speaks thus: "As 
after War. f or the disparity in the sex, the problem is 

harder to solve, unless it is connected with the phenomenon of 
* prepotency,’ which assigns predominant characteristics to the 
influence of one parent. Such a predominance might well be 
shown in the return to civil life, of a body of young men harden¬ 
ed by spare diet and violent physical exertion and strengthened 
by abstention of all kinds.” According to this view, the sex of 
the coming child is determined by the comparative strength of 
the male or female parent. If the male is stronger than the 
female at the time of cohabitation and conception, the child 
will be a male. If the female is stronger than the male, the 
child will be a female. 

I think, that this view of the birth-rate is supported by the- 
Old Iranian view oId Iranian belief- We have a chapter in 
of Sex in Birth. the Pahlavi Bundehesh, 1 a book which 
corresponds to some extent to the Genesis, entitled “ Chegunih-i 
Zarhunashanih ” i. e. “ The Nature of Generation.” This 
Chapter appears to me to support the present view of the 
question submitted by the learned writer of the Academy . 
I give below the text, transliteration and translation of the 
chapter. 

1 £U W M e> KW 

•HWf -*1 WOO _U1) 6 It 5 

2 o R>1»HJ 11$3>W ^ J1^ 


1 Chap. XVL, S. B. E. Vol. V. pp. 60-61. Lithographed Text, published 
by Ervad Manookjee R. Unwala (1897), p. 45 et seq. Vide my Bua- 
deheeh, pp. 68-71. Vide Justi's Bundehesh, pp. 38-39. 
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j a 5 yy ^)[ -yy -> pv ^ 
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7j S •foiiw ^ -fy \ po 5 -*) *y»w 

jok)^^-04J -> w? 3 "0 j'oa-f 

_|U> K).u l£ -u;r^ .«**(y w -K3-C aS ))q 

•*»H00 1 ^KX3 -0-6 1)0 J>J» J ?KJ 

0*10 flS 1H3-U DW^l WtfXJ aS ^ 
J> JJ)5 K)1^01 -UJJ ^>Cf IPOOo* 

*• ill KO 11^S5)tf 

Transliteration. 

Madam chegdnIh zarhunashnan. 

1. Yemlelunet pa van din aigh zan amat min dasht 1 bara 
yatunet vad X yum shap amatash val nazdik vazlund levin 
apustan yehevunet. 

2. Amat min dashtan khellunt yekvimunet amat apustan 
jaman mat yekvimunet hamak amat tokm-i gabra nirukmandtar 
benman amat zak-i nishman nirukmandtar d5kht amat kola II 
rast tokm do-ganak se-ganak minash yehevunet. 

3. At tokhm zekar levin yatunet val matak afzayet avash 
farpae yehevunet, at tokm vakad levin yatunet khuu bet, 
vakad minash nizarih. 

4. Tokm vakad sart va khavit va tizashn min pahaluk va 
gunak sapit sukhar va zart, va tokm-i naran garm va khushk va 
tizashn min mazg-i roeshman, gunak sapit va ashgiin. 

5. Hamak tokm vakadan levin bara yatunet daen katakgas 
vakhdunet va tokm naran ajpar zak bara yekvimunet zak 
katak-gas pur bara vadiinet, kola meman minash bara pardajet 
lakhvar val khun yehevunet pa van rag matakan daen vazlQnet 


1 For dashtan. 
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pavan hangam mun bara zarhunefc shir bet avash parvaret 
chigun hamak shir min tokm-I naTan bet, khun zak matakan. 

6. Denman IV mindavam nar matak yemlelund, asman 
ayokahust vat atash z.-.kar, akarj javitar la yehevunet. Zak 
maya va zamik orvar mahtk vakad, akarj javitar la yehevunet, 
avarik dahishn nar vakad val yehevunet. 

7. Chigun zak-i mahik rae yemlelunet aigh pavan hangam-I 
pus-khvaeshnih pavan zak tachak maya ayok hasar daranae 
mun aet chehar-aySk-i farsang do d5 pavan maya yJyend 
va lakhvar yatund. Daen zak yatuntan vazluntan adin karap 
faraj sayend. Azshan kheye aeninak miyan bare, naflunet kola 
dd apustan yehevund. 

Translation. 

On the Nature os Generation. 

1. It is said in religion, that when a woman is free from he? 
menses, if (the male) goes before her during (the first), ten days 
or nights she becomes pregnant. 2. When she bathes after (*. e. 
is free from) menstruation and when the time of conception 
arises, if the seed of the male is stronger, a boy is always bom; 
and if that of the female is stronger, a girl is bom; and if the 
seeds of both are equal, twins or triplets are bom. 3. If the 
seed of the male advances first towards the female, it increases 
and fructifies; if the seed of the woman advances first, it 
turns into blood and pain results therefrom to the woman. 
4. The seed of the woman is cold and damp. It flows from 
the side-waist and is white, red and yellow in colour; and 
the seed of the male is hot and dry. It flows from the brain 
of the head and is white and pale. 

5. The seed of the females always goes forward. It takes 
its place in the womb and the seed of the males rests over it 
and fills up the womb. What remains aloof ( i. e. what does 
not go to form the child) becomes blood again, enters into the 
veins of the woman and at the time when she gives birth 

4 
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becomes milk and nourishes it ( i. e. the child), because all the 
milk results from the seed of the male and the blood from that 
of females. 1 

6. These four things are called male and female. The sky, 
the metals, wind and fire are male ; they are never others 
(i.e. female). Water, land, trees and fish are female; they 
are never others (i.e. male). Other creations are males or 
females. 

7. In the matter of fish it is said, that at the time of their 
desire for young ones, they go forward and backward in pairs 
of two in running water for the distance of a Basra whioh 
is the length of the fourth part of a furlong. They rub their 
bodies in these movements, forward and backward. There¬ 
from comes out a kind of perspiration and both become 
pregnant. 

The “ Grand Bundehesh,” which in my opinion, is a later 
development of the original Bundehesh, goes further into the 
question of conception among other animals also. Now, what 
we learn from the Bundehesh is this;— 

1. There are greater chances of conception if there is 
cohabitation within 10 days after the period of menses. 

2. There are greater chances of the children bom being 
males, if the males are stronger than the females 
at the time of cohabitation and conception and vice 
versd. 


1 The meaning of the sentence is this: milk is formed from the seed of 
the male, and blood from that of the female. Juati renders the sentence 
thus: “ All milk arises from the seed of men and from the blood of the 
women (alle Milch vom Saamen der Manner und vom Blute der Weiber 
enstekt) (Der Bundehesh p. 22). Anquetil Du Perron renders the sen¬ 
tence thus : “ All the milk comes from the germs of the males changed 
into blood in the females (Tout le lait vient du germe des males, change 
eu) sang dans les femelles meres (Zend A vesta. Tome II, p. 382.) 
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Of these two statements, the second seems to support the 
above view of what is called the “ phenomenon of prepotency.” 
The first statement corresponds to the following statement of 
Pliny: “ Conception is generally said to take place the most 
readily, either at the beginning or the end of menstrual dis¬ 
charge.” 1 In connection with this view, Mr. Bostock, a 
translator of Pliny, gives an illustration and says: “ It is 
generally admitted, that the female is more disposed to conoeive 
just after the cessation of each periodical discharge. We are 
informed by the French historians, that their king, Henry II., 
and his wife Catharine, having been childless eleven years, made 
a successful experiment of this description, by the advice of the 
physioian Fernel; see Lemaire, Vol. Ill, p. 83.” 2 

The above view of the effect of War upon birth-rate, suggests 

Birth-rates vary- t0 m an explanation of the variation of 
ing in different birth-rate in the different parts of the year, 
months of the year, ^joct was suggested tome, by more 

than one conversation with Dr. Sir Temulji Bhicaji Nariman, 
the founder and the chief Physician of the Parsee Lying-in- 
Hospital, who said, that in certain months of the year, there 
was a greater demand for beds in his Hospital, than in others. 
I give below the statistics of births in Bombay in the different 
months of the year, for the five years 1909 to 1913, kindly 
supplied to me by our Health Officer, Dr. Turner. I also give 
different figures, giving the average of each of the months, 
derived from the above statistics. We find, that the monthly 
average, as derived'from these figures, varies. The monthly 
average of births during the months, August to January, is 
higher than that of the other six months. This shows, that 
during certain months of the year, the number of births is 
higher than during the other months. This difference is ex- 


1 Pliny Bk. VII, Chap. XIV. Bostock and Riley’s translation (1855), 
Vol. n, p. 153. 

2 Ibid. p. 153 n. 05. 
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plained by the above-mentioned fact, that in strong healthy 
periods of life there are greater chances of conception. The 
months that are healthy, when people feel stronger and when 
they have greater “ sexual activity,” are the months when 
there are larger numbers of conception; and consequently, there 
are larger numbers of births in the corresponding periods, nine 
months after the months of conception. 

Sex apter Death. 

Coming to the question of Sex after Death, as said above, it has 
been suggested to me by a paper on the subject by Mr. Norman 
Pearson in the Nineteenth Century of September 1914. One 
cannot speak on this subject with any certainty, however small, 
akin to that with which he can speak on the question of Sex 
in Birth, because there is no field for actual observation and 
there can be, no statistics or figures however few. The above 
writer postulates for the purpose of his article “ a personal exis¬ 
tence of some sort for mankind after death,” and then proceeds 
to discuss the questions: “Can the distinctions of sex, which 
figures so largely in our present life be retained in any such 
future existence, and if so, within what limits ? Are they 
transient features or permanent elements of a human person¬ 
ality ? Are they vital and spiritual, or merely physical and 
physiological characters of our race ? ” 1 

The writer enters, as described above at some length, into the 

A scientific view subject of the origin of sex from a scientific 
of the Question. point of view and concludes thus: “If it be 
true therefore that male and female qualities are alike indis¬ 
pensable to the due course of evolution, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the sexual distinctions which give these qualities 
fair play by separating them from each other will be found in 
succeeding stages as they are found here. So far, the soul’s 
development has proceeded in association with a material body; 
and it is likely enough that, for many a stage yet in its upward 


* The Nineteenth Century of September 1914, p. 616. 
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evolution, some such body may be needed for the due exercise and 
growth of its capacities. Under such conditions the preservation 
of something like the existing distinctions of sex would present 
no particular difficulty.” 1 The writer then proceeds to show, that 
in further future stages of evolution, though physical reproduc¬ 
tion should cease, the distinctive qualities of sex cannot perish. 
‘‘Even here the friendships and affections of our earthly life 
are not centred on the bodily presence of those whom we love, 
but on the mental and spiritual qualities with which their 
presence is associated. The bonds are woven not round body 
and body but round soul and soul; and unless—which is almost 
unthinkable—intercourse between discarnate spirits is precluded, 
soul will still call to soul, though bodily form should be swept 
away. Every hope which we may fashion for the life to come 
is bound up with this belief. We cannot but think that the 
affections and friendships will survive as we survive.” 2 

Then further on, the writer discusses the question of recog¬ 
nition of one soul by another in the future and says : “ If, 
however, the soul of man were to lose its masculine and the 
soul of woman its feminine elements, even recognition would 
be barely possible, and the affection, friendship, or love which 
once knit them together must vanish beyond recall. Such an 
outcome as this would stultify the whole scheme of soul-evo¬ 
lution, if we rightly discern its trend from the history of the 
past.” 5 

The scientific and philosophical view which the writer has 

An Iranian view taken of the question of Sex after Death in 
of the Question. an interesting and instructive way is con¬ 
vincing. He believes that, even after death, some body may 
be needed for the due exercise and growth of the soul’s capa¬ 
cities. I beg to submit here a few points on the subject from 
an old Iranian point of view. 

(o) According to this Iranian view, whatever may be the 
case in the distant future of the evolution of a particular soul 


i Ibid. p. 627. 


I Ibid p. 628, 


* Ibid p. 629. 
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in the early stages of progress after death, the soul is supposed 
to have • some kind of rarefied body or what is called the spirit 
of the body or spiritual body (minfii tan). The Pahlavi Dadis- 
tan-i Dini 1 refers to this subject and says that it is in such 
bodies that the soul entertains happiness or hope. 

(6) Again the Avesta and Pahlavi books, while speaking of the 
Destiny of Soul, represent the souls of men as seeing before them 
on the third night after death a picture of their past deeds in 
the form of a woman. If the soul is that of a virtuous man he 
sees all his good actions in the form of a handsome maiden and 
if the soul is that of a wicked man, he sees his evil actions in 
the form of an ugly woman. Whatever signification may be 
attached to this representation, it shows that the idea of Sex 
after Death was entertained by the ancient Iranians. 

(c) The Ardai Vir&f-nameh speaks of Vir&f the Iranian Dante, 
seeing in heaven and hell, the souls of the deceased in their 
distinctive sex forms. Not only that, but their rewards or 
punish m ents for good or bad deeds are pictured in a way which 
indicates the continuance of sex after death. 


1 The Dadistftn-i Dini Ques. XV. Ervad Tahmuras's Text, p. 35. 
S. B. E., Vol. XVin, p. 38. Chap. XVI, 8. 
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SOME OF THE WELL-KNOWN OBSER¬ 
VANCES OF ANCIENT AGRICULTURAL 
LIFE IN INDIA. 

By S. S. Mehta, Esq., B.A. 

(Bead on 29th March 1916.) 

Among the Aryans that can be looked upon as the primitive 
race inhabiting India, agriculture was the very occupation that 
gave the name to the race itself. For, Arya is derived from a 
Sanskrit root— Ar—=to plough ; and ploughers, cultivators and 
then agriculturists, these Aryans were, from the dawn of civili¬ 
zation, taught to associate holiness or sanctity of religion with 
every form and ceremony into which they had to enter while 
dealing with the different weapons such as the plough, the 
waggon, the cart, the axle, the yoke, the wheel and others. 
Seoondly, although the life was purely that of the agriculturist, 
still many patriarchs of families moved from place to place ; 
and continued perhaps as long as they lived to be nomads. 
Their flocks of cattle were as well made the objects of worship; 
and hence the idea of worshipping the cow, and the bull and 
the horse can be traced to this remote Vedic times, albeit they 
came to be deified in later ages of Aryan civilization. 

Professor Max-Miiller believes that traces of the root word 
from which the term Arya is derived are to be found in the 
names of many Aryan countries from Iran or Persia to Erin or 
Ireland, and argues that the word was invented in the primaeval 
home of the Aryans to indicate their partiality to cultivation 
as distinguished from the nomadic habits of the Turanians 
whose name is supposed to indicate their rapid journeys or the 
fleetness of their horse. 

So much is sufficient to prove that the Aryans considered 
religion more or less from the standpoint of worldly existence 
as measured by the criterions afforded by Nature or the 
phenomenal world that presented various phenomena, grand, 
beautiful, splendid and sublime according to the varying time 

fi 
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and place through which human existence passed. For in¬ 
stance, the two A’svinas are worshipped as the presiding deities 
over herbs and roots and plants and Varuna is worshipped as 
the Lord of waters that supplied the nectar essential to the 
orop of their fields. Thus, to be brief, it can be laid down that 
agricultural deities came to be born prior to other deities; and 
in the phraseology of Carlyle, the Aryans created their Creator 
only as agriculture went on developing itself. The Evolution 
of the Aryan in India is synchronous with the evolution of 
Godhood in this land of religious piety and devotion. More¬ 
over, the god of the furrow was worshipped, and that of the 
plough; and so on. Rigveda, IV, 67, hymns 1-8 olearly 
point out the pious adoration of agricultural paraphernalia. 
The furrow, moreover, deserves a special mention in so far 
as it is oalled “ Sith'*—and the 6th and 7th verses refer 
to it, as a female. The furrow is adored and asked to yield 
eopious harvests. In the Yajur veda, again, the furrow is 
similarly worshipped. “ And when the Aryans gradually 
conquered the whole of India, and primaeval jungles and waste 
lands were marked with the furrow, the furrow or Sitfi assumed 
a more definite human character, and became the heroine of 
the Epic whieh describes the Aryan conquest of Southern 
India.” The eom is invoked to grow with the hymns. But 
the wrath of gods is also invoked in order to let the enemies of 
the Aryans suffer from dearth. The agriculturist prayer has 
thus a double edge. Rigveda X, 101, 3rd and 4th verses recite 
thus the prayer :—“ Fasten the ploughs, spread out the yokes, 
sow the seed on this field which has been prepared. Let the 
com grow along with the recital; let the scythes fall on the 
neighbouring fields where the com is ripe. The ploughs have 
been fastened; the labourers have spread the yokes; the wise 
men are uttering prayers to gods. 

Wells which are necessary for purposes of cultivation and 
irrigation are adored ; and horses used for cultivation are in 
the same sense exalted to the rank of being praised and adored; 
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so that in later generations—the wellknown Horse-Sacrifice 
sprang up, s*r). Next to this and connected closely 

with agriculture is the Worship of the god of shepherds. 
Pflshan claims our attention in this case; since he has been 
looked upon as the sun by shepherds. While the Aryans 
journeyed on pasture farms or moved to a small distance for 
feeding the cattle, Pushan was supposed to protect them from 
evil. The agricultural products, too, were taken from place to 
place; and in this case, the gods, A’svins, were worshipped. 
Any undertaking connected with agriculture as such was 
necessarily accompanied with observances that were holy and 
that subsequently assumed religious sanctity. The Shipwreck 
of Bhujyu for instance and his deliverance have been alluded 
to in Rigveda I, 116,3, &c., and also in I, 25, 7, &c. 

In one of my former papers, I have tried to dwell at some 
length upon the reluctance with which wood was cut or weeds 
were removed; and even dwelt upon the greemgrass that is never 
meant to be trampled ruthlessly upon, least to be destroyed. 
The wrath of the Forest-fire is in many ways appeased; and 
the wellknown conflagration “Khandava Vana" has been 
supposed to be meant for the purpose of clearing the meadows 
and converting them into arable pastures and cultivable fields; 
and yet it was not considered a pious or a virtuous deed on the 
part of the Kauravas, not merely because their malicious design 
aimed at a complete and unsparing destruction of the Panda- 
vas, but because the green products of the forest were pitilessly 
destroyed along with the other animals liying in it. 

Let us now review what Megasthenes has given us to under¬ 
stand; he says:—“Forwhereas among other nations, it is usual 
in the contests of war to ravage the soil, and thus to reduce it 
to an uncultivated waste, among the Indians, on the contrary, 
by whom husbandmen are regarded as a class that is sacred and 
inviolable, the tillers of the soil, even when battle is raging in 
their neighbourhood, are undisturbed by any sense of danger ; 
for the combatants on either side, in waging the conflict, make 
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carnage of each other, but allow those engaged in husbandry 
to remain quite unmolested. Besides, they neither ravage an 
enemy’s land with fire nor cut down its trees. ” This view will 
be sufficient to make us conclude that agriculture was looked 
up to with religious veneration during the post-vedic, i. e., the 
Epic and the Rationalistic ages when the two great and re¬ 
nowned Epics as well as Dharraasiltras, i. e., religious aphorisms 
were composed. Apastamba, Baudhayana, and Vasishtha 
Manu and Yajnyavalkya have all devoted their verses to the 
prohibition of injury to husbandmen and damage to all agri¬ 
cultural products alike. Even the dress which the people in 
those generations wore and which was a finished outcome of 
agricultural products was adored and looked up to with an eye 
of veneration. This was, no doubt, the age when there were 
two rainfalls during the year ; and the god of rain was ceremo¬ 
niously worshipped twice in a year; i.e., one in the winter 
season, when the sowing of wheat generally took place as in 
other countries at present, and the second at the time of the 
summer solstice which is the proper season for sowing rice, 
as well as sesamum and millet. “ An industrious and peace 
loving peasantry as that of the earlier ages of India about which 
we are talking at present cultivated and irrigated, carefully and 
laboriously, the endless expanse of fertile fields,” and worship¬ 
ped at every stage the tutelary deities of the different phases 
of agricultural work. 

During the age of Aryan or Hindu legislation i. e., from 
1000 b.c. to a.d. 320, agricultural observances were made much 
of; and attempts were zealously and solemnly made to extol them. 
By a negative process, therefore, crimes relating to a cultivator’s 
land were punished with the utmost severity. Apastamba, 
Vasishtha and all the legislators join hands in allowing the 
right of self-defence in defending the land of the agriculturist; 
so far so that a false evidence given in connection with it or 
even in connection with small cattle, was looked upon as equal 
to the sin of killing ten men together; thus raising the ratio in 
a geometrical proportion at the rate of squares and cubes, if in 
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rather mathematical phraseology, the accuracy of expression 
were allowed to be observed here with impunity. For instance 
Gautama, in XIII, 14-17, remarks :—By false evidence con¬ 
cerning land, a man commits the sin of killing the whole 
human race; and hell is the punishment for a theft of 
land. 

It is not out of place here to state that under Civil Law, the 
very first heading is that of the Law of Agriculture and Pasture; 
but this is due only to the great unsecular importance, as opposed 
perhaps to Spiritual, that can be attached to agriculture, that 
there has been reserved a separate heading for it in the Indian 
Legislature. Magasthenes has again remarked that:—“ Nor 
would an enemy coming upon a husbandman at work on his 
land, do him any harm, for men of this class being regarded as 
public benefactors are protected from all injury.” 

This is not all. A sacrifice to the goddess of the field furrow 
was celebrated. S&nkh&yana prescribes the following rite to be 
performed and P&raskara confirms the statement; but it had 
its origin in early Rigvedic times. For, Rigveda VI, 28, 1, 2, 3, 
&c., enunciate the performance of Asvayugi () thus :— 
It is a rite to be performed on the full-moon day of A6vina 
month, a milk-rice oblation is offered to Indra. Then having 
sacrificed Ajya =ghee or clarified butter with the words “ To 
the two Alvinas, Svah& 1 To the two Asvayuga, SvahS.! To the 
full-moon, Svaha 1 To the autumn, Sv&ha 1 To the Praj&pati, 
Sv&ha! &c. Paraskara says :—“ In whose substance dwells the 
prosperity of all Vedic and worldly works.” Indra’s wife, 
Sita—I invoke. May she not abandon me in whatever work 
I do. Svaha! &c., &c. “The worship of Sita or the furrow 
goddess following the Asvayugi rite, her description as the wife 
of Indra, the rain giver, and as Urvarli or the fertile, wreathed 
with threshing floors, all suggest that the Asvayugi rite was an 
agricultural rite of thanksgiving on the reaping of the crop 
whioh was harvested in Asvina This very rite has been 
revived in the modern Indian world in the form of Lax mi Puja 
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on the Dewali and partly in that of the worshipping of the nin e 
nights’ deities during the first week or rather the first fortnight 
of the Asvina month, thus bifurcating the worship of Sita into 
the worship of Durga and Laxmi, on different days during the 
same month. 

Taking a review of the observances of the Hindus as they 
prevail at present in connection with agricultural life, the very 
first celebration of the agricultural festival is made on the 
opening of the S&liv&hana year—the 1st bright half of the month 
of Chaitra. It is otherwise known as “ Gudi Padavo ”—perhaps 
derived from the term Quda i. e., treacle, and signifying that 
the’products of sugarcane such as treacle might be safely 
used from that day since they are seasonable food, but that 
sugar oane has outlived its season already. On the morning 
of the new moon, the ceremony requires that oil should be 
rubbed all over the body ; because sesamum seeds that were 
used for eating as commencing from the Makar Sankranti day— 
nearly the 13th January in every year, have to be pressed and 
oil squeezed out, so that the bitter cold of winter having sub¬ 
sided and the vernal season having almost finished her charms, 
the body must be made soft and smooth by the rubbing of oil. 
The householder, moreover, takes his bath next, early in the 
morning; and without taking anything, the fist eatable should 
be no other than a preparation of Nimb Tree (Melia Azadirach- 
ta) and the first sprout of the mango tree mixed with sugar, 
showing thereby that the day’s heat has to be cooled by non- 
stimulant substances. Not only so, but medically efficacious in 
many respects, the Nimb Tree is supposed to secure health to 
the body and is called the ambrosia of gods. Then the remain¬ 
ing part of the day is meant to be spent in feasting—as opposed 
to fasting. In Gujerat including Kathiawad, Deccan, Konkan 
and Marwar, the day is observed as a holiday, and it is known 
as one on which the Nine Night’s deities have to be worshipped. 

These nine nights’ goddesses are generally supposed to be the 
guardians of agricultural products and other forms of worldly 
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prosperity derived from them. They are ceremoniously invited 
and invoked for adoration four times during the year:—Magha 
Chaitra, Ashada, and Alvina—these four months are dedicated 
to their Sacred Service, with varying emblems of worship. The 
8th day of Chaitra—month is called Durga-Ashtami, and the 
agricultural crop is guarded by this deity. But the most im¬ 
portant thing perhaps of all the rest to bear in mind is the fact 
that wheat, grain, rice and such other small shrubs having 
yielded their crops, large trees such as mangoes and other larger 
fruit trees must have their turn now; so that a pole bearing a 
flag, and surmounted with a brass or copper vessel is erected 
in front of the house ; and one such pole must be erected by each 
family ; Signifying probably that the prosperity issuing from 
larger and tail-grown trees is invoked by each householder. No 
dance like the May Pole Dance celebrates the occasion; but 
this April Pole Erection, if the term were allowed to be used, 
means the protection of newly sown crop and the invocation of 
the riper products of the field and farm. 

Rama Chandra who is regarded as an incarnation of God 
Vishnu, had his own wife SitS. born out of a plough; and his 
birth-date is the 9th bright half of this very month, Chaitra- 
Rama fertilized the Deccan and colonized many portions there, 
extending his conquest to the heart of Ceylon. The exploits 
of Rama turn mostly to agricultural development in many 
tracts of the Indian land. From the 1st of the bright Chaitra 
to the 9th day of the same fortnight, gulal -made of barley 
meal or rice-paste, or the “ Trapa-natans ” dyed with “ bdkarn ” 
or Sapan wood—is thrown about for the last time during 
the year, since it commenced on the 5th bright half of Magha. 
The Vernal Equinox occupies a period of about two months; 
and from this closing part of the period, Summer-Solstice 
begins. 

Next in order of date comes the “ Vata Savitri-Vrita ”—and 
the holiday derives its name from a Fig Tree joined to the 
name of the wellknown chaste and faithful model of woman- 
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hood—Savitrj. It falls on the 15th Jheshta bright half cor¬ 
responding nearly to the 15th June. On this day, the woman 
with chastity at her back, and longing to see her husband sur¬ 
vive her and not to experience the pangs of widowhood repairs 
to a Fig-Tree in the neighbourhood, and along with other 
ladies, prays to God while adoring the tree to bless her with 
Saubhdgya —meaning to say longevity for the husband. The 
worship of Fig Tree is made in order to preserve womanhood 
from widowhood, perhaps because Savitri sat under this tree 
in order to appease the God of Death, Yama, who was propi¬ 
tiated to revive her dead husband. 

At this stage, it needs no mention to note that ordinary food 
stuffs are to be omitted; and alternated with, fruits and roots, 
on more than thirty days during the whole year of 365 days. 
The wellknown Ekadasi days bring the total to 24. In fact, 
any thing or action that is agricultural or partakes of the field 
or farm, requires to be carried out with sanctity and due 
ceremony. 

Next in order of time comes the ‘.‘Narieli Purnima ”—cocoa- 
nut 15th bright of the month of Sravana. Summer has gone; 
rains too have almost abated their fury and virulence; and the 
stormy part of the season is aptly regarded as about to end. 
Cocoanut which is a fruit emblematic of plenty is used for the 
purpose of worshipping the God of water in the visible form of 
the Ocean—which, again affords an only easy route to export 
the agricultural crop, as well as to import both agriculture 
and commercial products. And, then, in the same month, 
we are aware how agricultural field and Dairy Farms were 
established for the supporting of permanent settling and habita¬ 
tion of the people during the incarnation of Vishnu the 
Preserver in the person of Srikrishna. The medical efficacy 
of Tulsi or Basil (Ocymum Sanctum) was well known during 
these times; and this plant was exalted to a very high rank 
of sanctity and ceremonious worship by the Hindus, especially 
by wedding it and worshipping it ceremoniously on the eleventh 
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bright half of KfLrtika. Pitri-Paksha or Mahalaya Sraddha- 
Paksha is a fortnight during which sacrificial water and food 
are offered to the ancestors of the house holders—the so-called 
Manes. This fortnight is the Dark half of the month called 
Bhadrapada which is just the time of the Sun’s passing through 
Libra or about tbe 15th November; when owing to the fresh 
torrent of rain from the sky, the dead ancestors are supposed 
by the Hindus to be born again in the form of the newly grown 
crop. The worship of the Pitris or Manes is carried on by 
means of Darbha or holy grass chiefly, accompanied by barley 
Sesamum flowers, and such other agricultural products. The 
early Upanishads mostly purport to state that in the form of 
herbs, and plants the dead ancestors are reborn; and the 
various ceremonies with which they are adored during the said 
fortnight clearly and conclusively show that this idea was 
predominant in the Hindu mind ; but into the details of which 
it is not desirable to enter at any length here. 

Moreover, in one of my previous papers, an attempt was 
made to show that during the summer season, some well-known 
creepers happen to be wedded to trees, under the shelter of 
which the former are growing; and regular forms are observed 
to celebrate the marriage. Not only so, but creepers and small as 
well as big trees were supposed to be pregnant, and like human 
pregnancy, the fecundity of trees was duly celebrated. The 
repetition of these topics can be regarded as odious, and hence 
it is much better to avoid it here. Next, pests and parasites 
were known to injure and sometimes damage or destroy the 
agricultural crops. Consequently, they were warded off or 
endeavours were made to bring about their destruction. Small¬ 
pox was supposed to disturb the peaceful growth of crops and 
cattle; and the deity “ Sitala ”—devi—the goddess of Small¬ 
pox was duly worshipped. The flora and the fauna, therefore, 
did exist among the Hindus, and were duly adored. In 
modern civilized times, too, experiments are elaborately made 
to test the relative immunity of different varieties of cotton, 

6 
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for instance, from ball worm (Earias). But in the same way, 
we have found also borers in sugar cane, maize, juar, rice, &c., 
in our own days. So there are and were garden pests and field 
pests and against both, now and previously, attempts are and 
were made scientifically and superstitiously—respectively; with 
the same conditions of things before both ages and with 
almost similar results, but with different processes of protec¬ 
tion in each case. 

So much for this. To resume, it can be observed that the 
worship of the Nine Nights’ deities-—Navaratra—was carried 
on, only with a view to protect animal and vegetable lines 
against Plaguos of all sorts ; and the heroio Spirit manifested 
by the deities that are supposed to be the different forms of 
Energy in the phenomenal world, is exalted to the highest 
pitch on the Dasera day—the day of Military Exploits for the 
warlike class—the kshatriyas. The rites and our reflections 
arising out of them in the case of Navaratra during one season 
are applicable mutatis mutandis to the same during other 
seasons. For agriculture is closely connected with the Science 
of Astrology and Mathematics; but for the proper demonstra¬ 
tion of this subject, a separate paper is needed in case proper 
justice is required to be done to it. Suffice it to remark here 
that Astrology and Geometry going as far as higher Trigono¬ 
metrical calculations, even including the knotty and notable 
Euler’s Problem took their birth from Agricultural and other 
Sacrificial performances. It has been previously noted that on 
the Dasera day the well-known Palaia tree (Butea-frondosa) is 
worshipped, as containing Fire concealed within it which 
represents the Wrath of Military Spirit—or the deity of valour 
and fighting energy in Nature. 

Dewali is the next day on which agricultural products of 
different kinds are enjoyed, and exchanged with one another 
for enjoyment. All sorts of eatables are collected for the first 
time and they are offered to the deity, after which the fresh 
crops of the field and the garden are allowed to be eaten. The 
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old year’s work is closed; and the new year's work is begun; 
so that the auspicious beginning happens to be ceremoniously 
made- The farmer as well as the land owner take delight in 
exhibiting their wealth in the same warm and interesting 
manner, as does the merchant and every other man of business 
in our modern times. 

The Champaka Tree is not held in high repute in the North 
of Bombay, so much as it is held in the South—the Deccan. 
It is treated rather with indifference, in as much as the bee 
which is supposed to be capable of sucking out essential juice 
from all fruits and flowers while moving about; and the bee 
is known to be an excitant of Cupid, according to the conven¬ 
tion of Hindu Sanskrit Poets. Besides, a Gujarati poet has 
sung:— 

*i'mi dM am* VH *1* -HRh 
“UWl WR d **U«lci Midl¬ 

and similarly a Sanskrit poet — 

t% m ^ ft * wt, ii * n 

Champo or Champaka tree is not so far adored in the North 
and the West of the Bombay Presidency as it is in the Deccan 
or the South. Even the weapons of cupid—the missiles of the 
God of Love do not include the Champaka flower among the 
five favourite ones:— 1 Aravinda mafokamcha 3 chutam cha 
< nava mallikS, Nilotpta tamcha panchaite pancha banasya 
Sayakah. 

An y how Champaka Shashthi is held sacred to the god 
Khandoba in the Deccan; and the celebrations are made on 
the 6th of Margasirsha—bright half, viz., the 30th November of 
the Western Calendar. Fairs are held and more or less incan¬ 
tations are made so that those that be under the influence of 
ghosts, are made to be Swayed at their will by exorcists; so 
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that brinjals are not allowed to be eaten by them. 

Champaka flower is held dear, but no regular worship happens 
to be instituted. 

Thus it is clear to see that Agricultural products and imple¬ 
ments were considered sacred at different times of the seasons 
of the year and accordingly they were adored and worshipped 
in earlier ages. The same sacred sentiment of piety and 
devotion has descended to us, and wo have retained the solemn 
services in our own age with the same sanctity of religious 
observances. 
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A NOTE ON THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
AN IRANIAN VIEW OF THE 
CREATION OF MAN. 

By Shams-cl-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, 

B.A., Ph.D. 

{Read on 29th March 1916.) 

I. 

In my presidential address, delivered on 2oth February 1915, 
I said, that among the several principal 
questions of inquiry by students of anthro¬ 
pology, the following were inoluded :—“ Whence came Man? 
Did he grow or was he made ? How long has man existed ?”. 
The question of the Antiquity of Man, which forms the subject 
of my Note this evening, is another form of these questions. 

The subject of this Note has been suggested to me by an 
eminently interesting and instructive book, recently published 
and entitled the “Antiquity of Man” from the pen of 
Dr. Arthur Keith, the eminent anatomist, and the President of 
the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 
I request members to take this short Note of mine as merely 
a Notice of Dr. Keith’s learned work, intended to draw their 
attention to it, and for nothing more. 

The question of the Antiquity of Man was, upto the middle 
of the last century, considered only from 
Old point of view. ^ point of view of classical and religious 
writers. The Hindus looked to that question through their 
Vedas and Puranas, the Hebrews and Christians through their 
Old and New Testaments, the Parsees through their Avesta 
and Pahlavi books, especially through the Pahlavi Bundehesh, 
which corresponded to the Christian Genesis and Pentateuch. 
Biblical writers placed Man’s antiquity at some time about 
4000 b.c., Dr Lightfoot, a learned divine and a Vice-Chancel- 
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lor of the University of Cambridge in the 17th Century, is 
said to have determined even the hour of the first creation of 
man. He is represented to have said that “ Man was created 
by the Trinity on October 23, 4004 b.c., at nine O’clock in 
the morning.” The Pahlavi Bundehesh divides the period of 
the world into 12 hazards or milleniums. Taking a hazara or 
millenium in its literal sense of a period of 1,000 years, the 
period comes to about 12,000 years, and Man’s creation was 
believed to have taken plaoe about 9,000 years ago. Hindu 
writers seem to be more on the right path of scientific 
accuracy. They carry the antiquity much further into a very 
hoary past. 


But, now-a-days, the question of the Antiquity of Man is 
Modem point of studied by Scientists from the points of 
view - view of (a) Geology, (6) Pre-historic Archaeo¬ 

logy and (c) Human Anatomy. 

Geologists base their views on the evidenoe of rocks. In 
connection with their examination of the 
(a) Geologists. stratified crust of the earth, they divide the 
periods of the history of the earth into 4 periods. 1 Primary, 
2 Secondary, 3 Tertiary and 4 Quarternary. The third, viz. 
the Tertiary period, is sub-divided into 1 Pleistocene (i.e. the 
most new), 2 Pliocene ( i.e. more new), 3 Miocene (i.e. little 
new), 4 Oligocene (i.e, less new) and (5) Eocene (i.e. the least 
new). The Pleistocene end of the Tertiary period is spoken of 
as the Quarternary or Deluviun age. 


As regards archaeology, Sir Charles Lyell has been held to 
be an eminent worker in this branch, and 
(6) Archaeologist. ^ „ Antiquity of Man ” (1863) has been, 

as said by Dr. Keith, taken to be a classic. Since the 
publication of his above work, the geologist has been taken as 
“the official historian of ancient man.” 1 Archaeology bases 
its inquiries about the Antiquity of Man on man’s culture. 


1 Dr. Keith’s Antiquity of Man, Preface. 
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industry, art, and such other subjects of general civilization. 
Archseologists divide the quarternary period of the geologists, 
in which Man as man is believed to have come into existence 
into the Pre-historic period and Historic period. The Pre¬ 
historic period is divided into (1) Palaeolithic i.e. Old or rude 
Stone age, (2) Neolithic i.e. new or polished Stone age, 1 in 
which European Man is believed to have continued for about 
10,000 years. (3) Bronze age, which began about 2,000 B.c. 
and (4) Iron age. 2 The Historic period is divided into (5) a. the 
age of monumental sources and (6) b. the age of documental 
sources. There are still some races which can be said to belong 
to the Stone age. Lord Avebury (then Sir John Lubbock) was an 
eminent pioneer of this class of scientists, and his “ Pre-historic 
times ” has been held to be a leading book in this branch. 
Retracing his steps from the comparatively recent Iron age 
through the bronze age, and then through the New Stone ago 
and Old Stone age, he carried the antiquity to the times of old 
savage man, to times far anterior to the Biblical times attri¬ 
buted to the first man. 

After the geologists and the archeologists, come the human 

anatomists, who, together with the above 

(c) Anatomists. ... , 

two class of scientists, carry Man s antiquity 

not only to the hoary past but to the dim past. They base 
their conclusions on fossilized skulls, teeth and bones of man 
discovered from time to time in the different parts of the earth. 
Our author, Dr. Keith, is a learned eminent representative of this 
class. With scientists of his class, “skulls are harder than 
consonants, and races lurk behind, when languages slip away.” 


1 The Journals of our Society, contains several papers on Stone 
implements of the Palteolithio and other typos. Fide Journal of the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay, VoL II. No. 5. pp. 243-46; Vol. III. 
No. 4. pp 189-97; and Vol. VI. No. 6. pp. 281-85. 

2 For the Indian Antiquities of these periods, vide the late Mr. Robert 
Bruce Foote’s recent interesting book, published by the Madras Govern¬ 
ment, under the title of “ The Foote Collection of Indian Pre-historic 
and Protohistoric Antiquities (1916).” 
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From the middle of the last century, archaeologists began to 
carry the antiquity to the dim past, basing their conclusions 
on the rude flint instruments like those found in old river beds 
in the Somme Valley, near Abbeville in Picardy. Darwin, by 
his Evolution Theory, led scholars and scientists to reconsider 
many a question in the field of knowledge. In his “ Origin of 
Species ” (1859), he suggested altogether a new line of thought 
for the consideration of the question of the Origin of Man. In 
1863, Huxley, in his work, “ Man’s Place in Nature,” showed 
that Man, whom we may take to be in one way the special 
creation of God, was, in many respects, no way different in the 
matter of his creation. He also was a child of Evolution, and 
was brought into existence by growth from the class of 
animals. 

II. 

Now Dr. Keith oarries this antiquity to a very remote past, 
measured, not by thousands, but by hun- 
logioaltree 8 gene °' dreds of thousands of years. He carries the 
antiquity to times as old as nine or ten lacs 
of years. Not only does he carry the antiquity further, but he 
revises old theories about the descent of man from one type, 
and, rejecting them, suggests descent from more than one type. 
He suggests different species and genera. 

In connection with the great question of Antiquity, 
Dr. Keith’s very first illustration on the frontispiece, entitled 
“ Geneological tree, showing the ancestral stems and probable 
lines of descent of the higher primates” is very interesting. 
We gather the following points from this tree: 

Dr. Keith attaches the following depths respectively to the 
strata of the above named five geological periods; 4,000, 5,000, 
9,000, 12,000 and 12,000 ft. respectively. He attributes the 
foEowing antiquity respectively to these periods: 4,5, 9,12 and 
12 lacs of years. According to his table or geneological tree, 
the common stock, i.e., the progenitor, common to Man and to 
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the class of primates, came into existence in the Eocene period 
about 12 lacs of years ago. The Human stem separated from 
the common stock about 10 lacs of years ago. Some species 
out of this human stock have been now extinct, t.g., the 
Neanderthal man, 1 who was, at one time, thought to be “ the 
missing link,” and who became extinct about 50,000 years 
ago, and the Eoanthropus man, 2 and the Pithecanthropus. 
They had come into existence about 5 lacs of years ago. The 
ancestral human stock of modern man whose four principal 
modern races are the African, Australian, Mongolian, and 
European, came into existence about 4 or 5 lacs of years ago. 
Man as modern man has generally been put in the post--Tertiary 
or Quarternary period. I arrange the principal points in 
Dr. Keith’s Geneological tree as follows :— 

1. The common stem i.e., the stem from which des¬ 

cended the progenitors of Mankind and the Primates, 
existed about 1,200,000 years ago. 

2. The Human stem separated from the common stem 

about 1,000,000 years ago. 

3. The species of Man, known as the Pithecanthropus 

(monkey-man), seems to have separated from the 
common Human stem at about 900,000 years ago. 
It became extinct about 450,000 years ago. 

4. The species, known as the Neanderthal Man, seems to 

have separated from the common stem of Modern 
man about 550,000 years ago and it became extinct 
at about 400,000 years ago. 


1 So called from the fact of his skull being found in 1857, in the Nean¬ 
derthal Valley near Dusseldorf. His skull with its brows, low forehead 
and jaws was bestial, but his brain was human. 

2 His skull was discovered in 1911 by Mr. Charles Dawson at Piltdown. 
The brain is human but the jaws and muzzle are of an ape. This man 
is known by Scientists as Eoanthropus Dawsonii. He seems to have 
come into existence about half a million years ago. 
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5. The species known as Eoanthropus separated from the 
common stem of Modern man about 550,000 years 
ago, and it became extinct about 450,000 years ago. 

5. Modern man separated from the common Human stem 
about 550,000 years ago. It is this species that 
continues now and has branched off in 4 principal 
races, the African, Australian, Mongolian and Euro¬ 
pean. 

Dr. Keith, who modestly speaks of his work as supplemen¬ 
tary to Lord Avebury’s classical work, “ Pre-historic Times,” 
says, that his solution of the questions is “ only one of many, 
time will show which is right.... Every year brings new evidence 
to light—places facts at our disposal which take us a step nearer 
to a true solution.” The most recent discovery of very great 
importance is that by Mr. Charles Dawson, a lawyer, at Pilt- 
down in Sussex. His discovery of the skull of a man has led 
to an old specimen of humanity being named as Eoanthropus 
Dawsonii. Dr. Keith chooses to call it Homo Dawsonii. 

We learn from Dr. Keith’s illustration of the Geneology of 
Man, that he starts with what he calls a common stem, i.e., 
a stem common to the human stock and the stock of monkeys. 
He places this stem at some time, about 12 lacs of years ago. 
Some of the offshoots from this common stock have been lost. 
One of the other offshoots, after a number of years, became 
the “ Human stem.” This took place at a time, about 10 or 
11 lacs of years ago. Thus man, as human man, came into exis¬ 
tence about 10 or 11 lacs of years ago. An Examination of the 
Piltdown skull, discovered in 1912, in Kent, which belongs to 
the Pliocene period, about 500,000 years old, has shown, that 
in size, brain capacity, &c., it is similar to that of modern 
man. The Piltdown man of about 500,000 years ago “ saw, 
heard, felt, thought and dreamt much as we do.” Some of 
the offshoots of the Human stem also have been lost, but 
others have run upto the present 4 branches or divisions of 
mankind, viz., African, Australian, Mongolean and European. 
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According to Dr. Keith, some of the people of the Neolithic 

age, had made a good progress in the growth 
ofKent e °bout 4™00 of civilization. He says: “The Neolithic 

b. c. Thoir oivili- men 0 f Kent were engineers of no mean 
zation 

abihty.” 1 Again “the minds of those 
ancient inhabitants of Kent must have been deeply moved by 
a faith in things unseen and of a human existence untrammelled 
by the flesh.” 2 Their family or social ideas were so far advanced, 
that we come across tombs in which members of the same 
family or of nearly related families were buried together.* 
From what Dr. Keith finds to be common between the Egyptian 
“mastoba” tombs and the “megalithic ” tombs of Kent, it is 
inferred that dolichocaphalic (long brained) neolithic man of 
Kent in England who lived about 10,000 years ago, believed 
in the Kcmmction of the body. Dr. Keith refers to the opera¬ 
tion on the skulU among these ancient men of about 4,000 
b. c., known as trepanning or trephanning, and says: “ It is 
clear too, that in the majority of cases those Neolithic men 
undertook and successfully carried out operations which even 
modern surgeons hesitate to perform,” 1 

As to the reasons, why those ancient Neolithic men of Kent 
of about 4,000 years ago practised upon skulls “ daring surgical 
procedures,” Dr. Keith refers to the operation of trepanning 
among the modern natives of New Ireland in the Bismarck 
Archipelago, where they perform the operation with sharp 
obsidian flakes, and apply vegetable bandage to secure the 
dressings over the wound. The operations are supposed to be 
meant to relieve certain forms of headache. “ At other times, 
perhaps, trepanning is performed to allow the evil spirit of 
insanity or of delusion to escape. ” 

The instances of trepannings have certain bearings on the 
problem of man’s antiquity. “ How does it come about that in 
ancient Peru, in Neolithic France, in the New Ireland of to-day, 


1 Antiquity of man. p. 6. • Ibid. 3 Ibid. p. S. 4 Ibid, p. 21. 
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we find the same daring and difficult operation carried out ? 
Have each people discovered the practice for itself, or—as 
seems to me more probable—was it not evolved so long ago 
that it has premeated the whole stock of modern man ? 
Further, the operation of trepanning shows us that a civiliza¬ 
tion which prevailed four thousand years ago in one part of 
the world i3 still represented in the modern world. There are 
still many modem races still in the stage of culture which was 
reached by the people of Europe four or five thousand years 
ago. The Neolithic oulture, although ancient, is still modern. 
It requires many thousands of years to move the whole world 
up a stage in civilization.” 1 

Upto about 30 years ago, the conviction was, that “there 
Conclusions drawn only one kind of man—man of the 

by Dr. Keith. The modern type. Hi3 origin in a semi-human 
Human 6 stem and form was placed at the geological period 
its offshoots parted. 0 f about 600,000 years. Then it came to 

be noticed that a type of man, known as the Neanderthal 
type, has become extinct and that the modern man comes 
from another type whose origin was much anterior. “ Going 
far. enough back we find humanity broken up into distinct 
structural groups or genera, each confined to a limited part 
of the earth.” 

Taking the modern races of men—the African, Australian, 
Mongolian and European—we find among them two contrasted 
and opposite types, viz., 1 “the fair-headed, white-skinned, round 
headed European and 2 the wooly-haired, black-skinned, long¬ 
headed negro of West Africa. ... If we search the present world 
for the type of man who is most likely to serve as a common 
ancestor for both African and European we find the nearest 
approach to the object of our search in the aboriginal Austra¬ 
lian. He is an ancient and generalised type of humanity; he 
is not the direct ancestor of either African or European, but 


i Ibid, pp. 21-22, 
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he has apparently retained the characters of their common 
ancestor to a greater degree than any other living race.” As to 
the length of time in which either the African or the European 
type may have been produced from the Australian type, the 
type of the common ancestor of modern mankind—we must 
bear in mind that the human type changes very slowly after 
thousands of years. So we must allow the time of the whole length 
of the Pleistocene period—about 4 lacs of years—for the produc¬ 
tion of the African or European type from the Australian one. 

Coming to the extinct types—1. the Neanderthal man, spoken 
as Homo-neanderthalensis, and 2. the Eoanthropus, named by 
Dr. Smith Woodward as Eoanthropus Dawsoni from the fact 
of Mr. Dawson discovering its fossil at Piltdown in Sussex, 
but proposed to be named as Homo-Dawsoni by Dr. Keith, 
—we must bear in mind the above length of time (about 4 lacs 
of years) for the first appearance of the common ancestor of 
the modern 4 types of man. Proceeding on a similar line, we 
find that the time must be about 10 lacs of years from now, 
when there lived the common ancestor of the four existing types 
of modem man—the African, the Australian, the Mongolian, 
and the European—and of the extinct types—the Neanderthal 
and the Eoanthropus. 

Dr. Keith thus sums up the situation: “ When we look at 
the world of men as it exists now, we see that certain races are 
becoming dominant; others are disappearing. The competi¬ 
tion is world wide and lies between the varieties of the same 
speoies of man. In the world of fossil man, the competition 
was different; it was local, not universal; it lay between 
human beings belonging to different species or genera, not 
varieties of the same species. Out of that welter of fossil 
forms only one type has survived—that which give us the 
modern races of man. Further, we realize that the three or 
four human types so far discovered represent but a few foBsi 
twigs of the great evolutionary human tree. We may hope 
to find many more branohes.” 
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Dr. Wallace on 
(a) the Creative 
power, (6) the Di¬ 
recting mind, (c) 
an i the Ultimate 
purpose. 


The modern researches of the geologists, archeologists and 
human anatomists lead us to revise the 
views about the antiquity of man held 
before us by the Scriptures of diSerent 
people. This revised view carrying the 
Antiquity of Man from a few thousand years 
to hundreds of thousands of years, makes us think with awe 
and reverence of that great Architect of the Universe, whose 
hand is seen in that Universe from its very beginning. 
Dr. Wallace, that great Scientist, whose name is, next to Darw¬ 
in, greatly associated with Evolution, thus puts the case, after 
a careful consideration of the structure of birds, insects, &c.: 
“ I argue, that they necessarily imply first, a Creative Power, 
which so constituted matter as to render these marvels possible; 
next, a directive Mind, which is demanded at every step of 
what we term growth, and often look upon as so simple and 
natural a process as to require no explanation; and lastly, 
an ultimate Purpose in the very existence of the whole vast 
life-world in all its long course of evolution throughout the 
eons of geological time. This Purpose, which alone throws 
light on many of the mysteries of its mode of evolution, I hold 
to be the development of Man, the one crowning product of 
the whole cosmic prooess of life-development; the only being 
which can to some extent comprehend nature; which can per¬ 
ceive and trace out her modes of action; which oan appreciate 
the hidden forces and motions everywhere at work, and can 
deduce from them a supreme and overruling Mind as their 
necessary cause” (Dr. Wallace’s ‘‘World of Life” (1911), 
Preface, pp. vi-vh.) 

III. 


I will give here the Old Iranian view of the growth or crea- 
Old Iranian view fc i° n of Man, which, though not on all fours 
of Creation. with the present scientific view, at least 

shows, that Man was not taken to be a spontaneous creation, 
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but was supposed to have come down from some hoary anti¬ 
quity from a primitive form of being or existence, from which 
came down the vegetable and animal creation. 

According to the Pahlavi Bundehesh, 1 Ahura Mazda existed 
from the first, unequalled or matchless (a-hamaki) from infinite 
or endless (a-kenare) times. His space, knowledge and time 
were eternal. They existed, exist and will exist. He was 
therefore Omnipresent, Omniscient and Eternal. His place 
was in endless or Infinite Light (a-sar roshni). Through omnis- 
cience, he brought creation (dam) into existence. For a period 
of 3,000 years, this creation existed in a motionless (a-muitar), 
static (a-rava) and intangible (a-giraftar) state. This state of 
existence may also be spoken of as spiritual (minoih&) or one 
that can only be conceived by the mind. After this period of 
3,000 years, He gave to His creation a tangible, or visible form. 
With tbe assumption of this tangible form by His creation, there 
came in, Destruction and the idea of Evil. This next period, 
wherein there will be a conflict between construction and des¬ 
truction, good and evil, is a period of 9,000 years. This period 
of 9,000 years is divided into 3 periods each of 3 thousand 
years (hazaras i.e. milleniums). During the first of these periods, 
there was almost all construction, very little destruction, 
all work of goodness, very little of evil. During the next 
period of 3,000 years, there will be a mixture of construction 
and destruction, of good and evil. Angra-mainyu or Ahriman, 
who typifies or represents destruction or evil, will have a 
sphere of action. There will be a constant fight between con¬ 
struction and destruction, good and evil. Then, there will 
come a time when destruction or evil will cease to exert any 
influence. All and everything will be for the good. Good will 
overpower and suppress all evil. This will be the last of the 
three periods—the third period of 3,000 years. 


1 Chap, 1. Vide my Translation of the Pahlavi Bundehesh, pp. 1-4. 
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Thus, the Pahlavi Bundehesh speaks, in all, of 12,000 years. 
We are at present in the third period of 3,000 years, in the 
midst of the conflict between good and evil. We have to fight 
for good against evil with the fullest conviction, that, in the 
end there will be all good, and evil will be suppressed. There 
will be a final day of Resurrection, a day of Hope and Glory. 
There will be the final Frasho-k&reti or Erashogard, when every¬ 
thing will be fresh and good. Let Hope sustain Life. 

Looking to the account of the Bundehesh itself, of what are 

Hazards or Mills- called, the historical times, one may take, 
niums - that the periods which are spoken of as 

hazhriis or milleniums, are not literally the periods of thousand 
years. The hazaras may mean more than a thousand. At least, 
if we take the hazara to be striotly a period of a thousand years, 
the Bundehosh contradicts itself inasmuch as the third period 
of 3,000 years has overstayed its appointed time. But we have 
not to justify here what the Bundehesh says, we have only to 
take a note of the statement, which, as it is, in the ordinary 
way, takes the duration of the world to be that for 12,000 
years. 

I will give here the old Iranian view of the growth or creation 

™ r . . . of Man during the course of these hazards. 

of the creation of “In the creation of the world, Ahura Mazda 
Man " first created heaven (asman i. e. air or 

the ethereal universe), secondly water (i.e., liquid, maya), 
thirdly the earth (jamik), fourthly vegetation (urvar), fifthly 
animals (kir&) and sixthly Man (anshutH).” 1 Later Parsee 
books connect these six successive creations with the six 
Gahambars, or periods of creation. 

Now, though Man, the last in the order of creation, is 
spoken of as created, and though God is spoken of as Creator 
(D&tare), the Pahlavi Bundehesh speaks of the Origin of 

1 The Pahlavi Bundehesh, Chap. I. Vide my Bundehesh, p. 8; S. B. E., 
Vol. V., p. 10. 
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Man as preceding, at the hand of God, from a lower form 
of life—from vegetation. Though Man is the result of the 
creative work of God, he is not a creation in the sense of 
“ something out of nothing.” He is created or evolved out 
of a lower form of creation. We read the following in the 
Bundehesh: “On the subject of the Nature of Man, it is said 
in religion, that Gayomard, 1 gave forth his seed at the time 
of death. That seed was purified by the work (lit. motion) of 
the light of the sun (robashnih-i roshanih-i khurshid). Neryo- 
song 2 guarded its two parts. One part was accepted by 
Spender mad 8 . In the form of rivas (a kind of tree), which 
grows like a column during 15 years with 15 leaves, there grew 
up Mashi and Mashyfini * from earth, after 40 years, in such a 
way that their hands were backward on their shoulders; they 
were united with each other and were of the same height and 
of similar appearance. The waists of both were united and they 
were of a similar stature in such a way that it was difficult to 

reoognizo whioh was male and which was female.The 

soul (roban) was first created and then the body (tan) . Both 
came into tho form of man from tho form of a tree (urvar, L. 
arbour). The breath (nismo) which spiritually entered into 
them (mankind) is soul. Now, in that way, there grew up a 
tree, the fruit or result of which is 10 species or varieties of 
man.” ® 


r The very first primitive being, who, in the phraseology of the 
modern scientists, may be colled “ the progenitor or ancestor of the 
common stock of Life.’’ From another part of the Bundehesh, he 
appears also to be the first progenitor of Man, before the sexes were 
developed The word in the Avesta is * Gaya-maretan,” lit. “ mortal 
life.” So, Gayomard is the very fir3t progenitor of life, the very first 
being, whether vegetable being, animal being or human being. The name 
is then restricted to the first human being. Still later on, as in Firdousi, 
he is taken as the first Iranian king. 

! A messenger of God. 3 The Yazata or angel presiding over earth. 

4 The Iranian Adam and Eve. 

6 Bundehesh, Chap. XV, 1-5. Vide my Bundehesh, pp. 50-61. S. B. 
E., Vol. V., pp. 52-53. 
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Proceeding further in the same chapter of the Bundehesh, 
we find, that the very first human beings lived on water (av- 
khurishna) 1 and then began to live on the milk of white-haired 
goat (buz-i safid mui), and then on the flesh of sheep (gospand). 
They then produced fire from (the friction of) two kinds of 
wood, 2 and cooked food. They at first covered their bodies 
with grass or leaves (giha) 3 and then with skins (pushtin). They 
dug into the earth to live in (Pavan zamik gari bara khafrunt) 4 . 
They then acquired iron and shaping it by means of stone 
prepared instruments, using a furnace ( t/ivaki ) for the purpose *. 
They then began cutting wood with such instruments and pre¬ 
pared wooden huts (padashkhur.) 0 

Gayomard, the very first primitive being or form of exist- 
ance was sexless. The first progeny (Mashi Mashyani) had 
sexes combined in one body. It was after some long time, 
that a desire for sexual intercourse arose in them. 7 Nine months 
after oohabitation and conception, a pair—male and female— 
was born. The parents of the first human stock, devoured 
their children, the male devouring one of the twins and the 
female the other. 8 Then, at first, there came into existence 
seven pairs. Their average age was 100 years. From these 
pairs and their progeny, there descended 15 races (sardeh) which 
spread into different parts of the earth. In all, from Gayo¬ 
mard, the first primitive being or form of existence, there 
descended 25 species, among which there were many which were 
of a kind of human monsters. For example, there were some 
beings that had ears on their breast (vargush, bargush); some 
that had eyes on their breasts (varehashm); some that were 
one-legged (ay6k regalman); some were bat-winged (parr chegun 
shaba); some were with tails (dumbimand), and some were 
with hair on the body (mui pavan tan). 


i Ibid, 10. 2 Ibid, 13. 3 Ibid, 10. 

i This refers to cave-dwellings. s Ibid, 16. 

3 Ibid, » Ibid, 20. * Ibid, 22. 
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I have described the evolution or the gradual creation, 

referred to by the Bundehesh, at some 
The Evolution or , , . . 

the gradual Crea- length, with a view, that to some scientists, 

theTBundehesh’. t0 tlle old Iranian view of the evolution of 
creation may be of some interest. At the 
bottom of all that appears to be mythological on the surface, 
the old Iranian belief seems to be this: Gayomard (lit. mortal 
life) was the first primitive being, or, what may be called, 
“life principle.” The primitive or the first man or humanity 
grew or came into existence at the hand of the Creator from a 
lower form of creation—the vegetable creation. From this Ga¬ 
yomard, the primitive being or form of existence, there 
descended various species of what Dr. West calls “ human 
monsters ” and the progenitors of modern man. The descrip¬ 
tion shows that all life-creation whether vegetable, animal or 
human, had in remote antiquity one life-principle or life-stock. 

Dr. Keith’s theory of the descent of Man from more than one 
typo, reminds us of what is said in the Pahlavi Bundehesh 
about mankind descending from two progenitors both repre¬ 
sented to be vegetable in substance. Fifteen races of men are 
there spoken of as coming down from one progenitor, a plant 
named rivas. The first separate pair coming down from this 
is represented to be animal in its nature, inasmuch as it 
devoured its children. From another plant came down other 
10 races of mankind, which are at first monstrous races. 


I would draw the attention of my readers to the geneolqgical 

A Geneologieal ta ^ e prepared on the statements of the 
Tree according to Bundehesh by Rev. Dr. Casartelli in his 
the Bundehesh. learned- work “ La Philosophic religieuse du 


Mazdeisme sous les Sassanides.” 1 I give that tree as translated 
by the late Dastur Pheroze Jamaspji Jamaspasa. 2 


1 P. 125. 

2 The Philosophy of the Mazdayasnian Religion under the Sassanids, 
translated from the French of L. C. Casartelli, by Dastur Pheroze Jamaspii 
Jamaspasa, (1889) p. 133. 
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GayOmart. 


The plant. riMs A second plant: 

from which came (XV., 5) from which came 

Jliishya_llashyat (XV., 1-5) 


First pair j | Six other 

(devoured) Siyfikraak_Nash&k. pairs (XV., 

(XV., 22)' I 21,25) 


! 


The ten (monstrous) 
races of man (XV., 5) 
which, with the 
fifteen races issued 
from Fravak, make 
in nil twenty-five 
GAyumardian races 
(XV., 31). 

Dr. Keith refers in his preface to the present war, wherein, 
here and there, man fights with man as a beast with beast. 
The history of Man’s antiquity, as presented and summed up 
by Dr. Keith in his geneological tree, and as reflected in the 
above geneological tree of the Palliavi Bundehesh, brings forth 
before us the fact, that even after thousands of years, the bestial 
fighting propensities of Man have not died put. As said by 
Dr. Drummond, 1 Man is as it were built, in three stories, in 
the lowest of which, the ground floor, there still dwells, even 
after a period of thousands of years, the animal. Man had a 
“ belligerent past,” the nature of which now and then appears 
on the surface. Many groups of man, such as the Neanderthal 
Pithecanthropus have died. The group of modern Man that 
has survived is the one that has “ the better brain.” But even 
that “ better brain,” at times, shows its animal propensities. 


Fravak_FravSkain. 

15 races of which: 


i) inhabit 
Khvaniras 
(XV., 2S) 


9 inhabit the 
other Kcshvars 
(XV., 27.) 


* “ Stones rolled away ’’ by Dr. H. Drummond (1900), p. 128. 
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NORTH INDIAN INCANTATIONS FOR 
CHARMING LIGATURES FOR 
SNAKE-BITE. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

(Read on S6th April 1916.) 

Many races of people, both enlightened and civilized, believe 
in the efficacy of the colored and uncolored string or ligature 
as a talisman for warding off the attacks of diseases. These 
bands of string or'ligatures arc tied either on the wrist, above 
the elbow-joint, or round the neck. Among the Chinese, the 
fifth month is considered the most “ poisonous ” of all the 
months in their calendar; and many and various are the 
charms and antidotes which are had recourse to for warding 
off the malignant influences that are believed to attack them 
during this period. Among these charms may be mentioned 
the ligatures of parti-coloured silk thread which are tied round 
the fore-arms of the Chinese children for the purpose of protect¬ 
ing them from the many dangers with which they are beset 
during the fifth month. 1 

Similarly, Shway Yoe, in his The Burman: His Life and 
Notions, has told us that, during the cholera season, the Burmans 
tie round their wrists ligatures of thread (most likely sanctified) 
as a sort of charm to protect them from the attacks of this 
fell disease. Coming to India, we find that the Bengali Hindus 
tie above their elbow-joints ligatures of red thread which have 
been consecrated to the deity Taraknath who presides over the 
famous shrine at Tarakeshwar in the district of Hughli in 
Lower Bengal. These ligatures are known as “the bands of 
Taraknath ” ( <Tf t5 i H rqT HFir) and are tied by females on their 
left arms and by males on their right arms as a sort of talisman 
to protect them from all kinds of diseases. In the district of 

1 Lion and Dragon in Northern China. By R. F. Johnston, M.A., F.R. 
G.S. London : John Murray. 1910. pp. 188-190. 
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Murshidabad, thread or rag over which special mantras have 
been recited are tied as charms to cure or ward off diseases. 
In the same district, strands of hair with a cowrie or shell 
strung on them are tied round the legs of patients suffering 
from elephantiasis or injury to the same limb. 1 Similarly, 
the poorer classes of people among the Afghans tie round their 
children’s arms pieces of string over which some prayers have 
been recited in order to protect the latter from all sorts of 
accidents or other kinds of evil. 2 3 

Then coming to Great Britain and Ireland, we find that, in 
Norfolk, strands of red silk are tied round the necks of children 
as charms to cure bleeding from the nose. A specimen of this 
ligature of red silk is exhibited in the Historical Medical 
Museum founded by Mr. Henry S. Wellcome in London.® 
Similarly, strings of pale blue or coral beads are worn by 
children residing in localities round about London. These are 
used as charms for sickness, as will appear from the following:— 
“ Superstitious beliefs in charms to ward off diseases—common 
enough in some rural districts—are still to be met with, it 
seems, around London. Dr. E. Lowry, reporting on the medi¬ 
cal inspection of children attending the elementary schools in 
Wimbledon, remarks that among the younger children it is 
very common to find concealed a string of beads around the 
neck, usually consisting of pale blue or coral. These are not 
removed day or night, and arc sometimes stated to keep away 
infection, colds, and especially “ quinsey.” One person 
attributed measles to a child having removed the beads. 
The custom appears to be a pre historic one, and in 
some parts of England practically every baby brought to hos- 


1 A History of Murshidabad District. By Major J. H. Tull Walsh, 
I.M.S. London: Jarroldand Sons. 1902. pp. 86-87. 

2 At the Court of the Amir. By J. A. Gray, M. B. London.: Macmil¬ 
lan & Co. 1901. p. 110. 

3 Fide the article “ Museum of Charms'’ in the Calcutta Statesman 
(daily) for Sunday, May 10, 1914. 
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pital is wearing such beads. The fact that older children do 
not wear them points to a spirit of modernism or scepticism 
developing in them with age.” 1 The red color of the silken 
thread worn by the Norfolk children and the blue color of the 
beads worn by the Wimbledon children round their necks, 
may be accounted for by the fact that these two colors are 
believed to have the magic power of warding off the evil eye, 
as will appear from the old English saying: “Roan tree and 
red thread, will drive the witches ad wud.” It is for thi3 
reason that red woollen thread or stuff enters so largely into 
the composition of counter-charms against the evil eye. It is 
for the same reason also that red coral and blue turquoise are 
considered so highly efficacious by many races of people in 
North Africa and Asia. Many people also wear blue beads 
round their own necks and suspend them round those of their 
donkeys or camels as a protective against the evil eye. 2 

The binding of ligatures a little higher up a person’s limb 
bitten by a snake has been known in Northern India from 
ancient times. This mode of the treatment of snake-bite is 
still in vogue among the ojhas or medicine-men who practise 
leech-craft in rural India. In the district of Murshidabad, 
some of these medicine-men, who are also snake-dootors, apply 
ligatures and then burn the bitten parts. At the same time, 
water is poured over the heads of the patients. In the same 
district of Bengal, charms are used in almost all cases of snake¬ 
bite. A bandage is also applied above the wound, and the 
poison is sucked or squeezed out. This method is followed 
generally among the more intelligent classes. But among the 
illiterate people of the country side, no bandage is applied. 
Even if it is applied, it is bound in such a careless way as to 
be almost useless. The patient suffering from the snake-bite 
is made to fast. The juice of certain herbs is rubbed into his 


1 Vide the article “Charms for Sickness ” in the Calcutta Statesman 
(daily) for Sunday, June 19, 1910. 

1 Haddon's Magic and Fetishism (Ed. 1910), p. 31. 
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bitten limb. At the same time, mantras or incantations are 
recited over him, and he is made to drink oil or melted ghee or 
clarified butter. 1 Major J, H. Tull Walsh says:—“It is 
recorded that one Nitai Charan Mukerji of the village of Tenya, 
in the Kandi Sub-division of the Murshidabad District in 
Bengal, is a noted ojha, able to cure cases of (snake-poisoning.) 
He cuts a jute plant on an auspicious day and makes string from 
its fibres. When a patient is taken to him, this string is tied 
round a finger, if the victim has been bitten above the loins ; 
round a toe, if bitten below the loins. Mantras are repeated, 
and the poison accumulates in the tip of the finger or toe, 
which turns black (very naturally !) The finger or toe is then 
cut and the poison comes out like coal tar. This is the 
“ quintessence ” of faith cures! After recovery, offerings are 
made to Manasa Devi.’’ 2 

It would thus appear that the snake-doctors of Bengal recite 
mantras or incantations at the time of binding the ligatures 
for the purpose of charming or endowing them with additional 
magical potency. Unfortunately, Dr. J. H. Tull Walsh has 
neither collected nor published the texts of the mantras used 
by the Bengali snake-doctors. But some of their incantations 
have been borrowed by the medicine-men of Bihar for use in 
their province, especially as the charms and magic of Bengal 
are well-known for their efficacy. I have recently collected 
some of these mantras or incantations for charming ligatures 
for snake-bite and intend to publish in this paper the texts 
thereof together with their translations and some remarks 
thereon It will be seen that'the language of these mantras is 
Bengali. But as they have been borrowed for use in Bihar, 
the instructions for using them are in Hindi. As these ojhas 
or medicine-men are illiterate men, the texts of the incanta¬ 
tions are corrupt and make no sense. I have therefore revised 


1 A History of Murshidabad District (Bengal). By Major J. H. Tull 
Walsh, I.M.S. London : Jarrold and Sons. 1902. pp. 83-S4. 

2 Op. eit., pp. 83-84. 
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the same, published the revised texts in the body of this paper, 
and given the incorrect texts thereof in the appendix to this 
article. 

I now give below the revised text and translation of the 
first incantation for charming ligatures for snake-bite, which is 
used by the snake-doctors of Bihar:— 

INCANTATION No. I. 

tfr faf*Rc*rr wr to sriswr ! 

SfeT i 

V #i urt 1 

R- *rr qRu rt 5?rf || 

?rr *u% 'j? I 

v. *rr fire ;tt£ afc ll 

xrttar l 

SITT «5«r WPTT ^r«RT I 

Translation of Incantation No. I. 

Tying of Ligatures for the Treatment of Snake-bite. 

Incantation or mantra. 

1. 0 charmed ligature 1 ligature 1 ligature ! 

2. As soon as the ligature has been tied, the snake-venom 

disappears. 

3. The ligature penetrates to the bones and the flesh. 

4. As soon as the ligature has been tied, the snake-venom 

ceases to rise (above the bitten part). 


3 
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Directions. 

While reciting this incantation, the ligature should be very 
tightly tied a little above that part of the (patient’s) limb up 
to -which the venom of the snake has risen. 

Remarks. 

I have not been able to find the word in the Bengali 
Dictionary. It apparently means “a ligature.” I have ac¬ 
cordingly translated it. 

This mantra or incantation is used in accordance with the 
wide-spread belief which ascribes coercive power to the utter¬ 
ance of certain phrases o t formulae popularly known as cure- 
charms. I have already stated elsewhere 1 that in no country 
was the spoken word considered more potent than in ancient 
Ireland. A soroerer, no matter whether he was a Druid or not, 
would stand on one foot, with one arm outstretched and with 
one eye shut, and chant an incantation at the top of his voice. 
The most effective weapon of the ancient Irish poets was the 
satire by means of which they enforced their demands. A poet 
could compose a satire that would blight crops, make milch- 
cows dry, and raise an ulcerous blister on the face of the victim. 
There is a legend current in connection with the chief poet of 
Ireland, Senchan Torpest, who lived in the seventh century, to 
the effect that on a certain occasion, his dinner having been 
consumed by rats, he muttered a satire beginning with the 
words: " Rats, though sharp their snouts, are not powerful in 
battle,” which killed ten of them on the spot. Shakespeare 
and the other writers of the Elizabethan Age often allude to 
the belief that the bards of Ireland could rhyme rats to death. 

The Bihari snake-doctor, like the ancient poets of Ireland, 
chants the incantation published supra under the belief that 
its coercive power would prevent the venom of the snake from 

1 Vide my article “ Some Bihari Mantrams" in the Bombay Anthropo¬ 
logical Society’s Journal, Vol. IX., page 601. 
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spreading over the other parts of the patient’s body. He has 
also, in his repertory, a second incantation which he uses for 
charming the ligatures for snake-bite. Its revised text and 
translation are as follows:— 

INCANTATION No. II. 

<nnr I 

V 5TPTT St*TT 3r*Tf I 

?wr fascj *imt: far srnrr II 

V 1 

v. hpttc II 

Translation of Incantation No. II. 

Incantation or mantra for Tying the Ligature. 

1. 0 ligature! 0 ligature 1 0 ligature ! 

2. Let the three gods—Brahma, Vishnu, MaheSvara or Siva 

—bind the ligature. 

3. Should the ligature budge (an inch from its fixture), 

4. May their consorts (levari) bake unto themselves second 

husbands. 

Remarks. 

The most remarkable features of this incantation are (a) the 
invocation to Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesvara—the three 
principal gods of the Hindu Pantheon, and (6) the abuse level¬ 
led at them by means of the words: “ Should the ligature 
budge (an inch from its fixture), may their consorts take unto 
themselves second husbands.” 

(a). The three gods have been invoked and prayed to for 
applying the ligature under the belief that the invocation of 
their n^mes would lend additional curative property to the 
bandage. 

As regards the point (6), the gods have been abused either (1) 
for coercing them to lend magical potency to the ligature or (2) 
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for ensuring success in the treatment. I have already shown 1 
that abuse plays an important part in many religious rites and 
ceremonies of Bengal and Bihar, as it is supposed to bring good 
luck or to wipe away sin. There is also some mysterious 
connection between abuse—or violence of language—and the 
expression of religious fervour—a fact which has been observed 
in Southern India by Mr. F. Fawcett. He says:— 

“ A true Malayali festival is that held at Kottidr, in North 
Malabar, in the forest at the foot of the Wynad hills rising 
3,000 to 5,000 feet from the sides of the little glade where it is 
situated. It is hold in July during the height of the monsoon 
rain. The average rainfall at Kotti6r in July is probably 60 
inches at least, so the devotees generally get a good ducking. 
The Nayars go first, and after a few days, the Nayars having 
done, the Tiyans, and so on. A curious feature of it is that 
people going to attend it are distinctly rowdy, feeling they have 
a right to abuse in the vilest and filthiest terms every one they 
see on the way—perhaps a few days’ march ; and not only do 
they abuse to their hearts’ content in their exuberant excite¬ 
ment, but they use personal violence to person and property 
all along the road. They return like lambs.” 

“I have not been able to ascertain with that definiteness which 
would enable me to offer more than an opinion, the connection 
between this violence of language and physical force against 
innocent people who are met en route, and the object of worship 
at Kottior, so I will leave that part of the subject alone. The 
other day I visited the Gangamma festival at sacred Tirupati in 
North Arcot, and observed, together with conduct the most truly 
religious, vows being carried out with the strongest disregard to 
personal comfort, the use of language truly filthy and obscene 
towards the goddess herself! “ Gangamma! you have a—{using a 
filthy word for the vagina) as big as a basket.” “ She is a whore” 

» Vide m y paper On the Harparowri or the Behari Women's Ceremony 
Jot producing Rain in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
V ol LXV, Part III, No. 1, (for 1896), pp. 44-46. 
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siid another ; and each one in the little crowd of votaries, evident¬ 
ly from the same village, as they approached the shrine, tried to 
owt-do the other in insult and vituperation of the goddess to .whom 
they had come to pay their vows for some good done them by her. 
Obscenities which need not be described were done—these chiefly by 
people of very low caste let it be said— by people who felt that 
neither gesture in the dance nor word could be gross enough to 
express the violence of their feelings. Yet these people, men 
and women, rolled, or were rolled, for they soon became un¬ 
conscious, many times round the temple, their arms stretched 
towards it, their hair, their clothes (scanty enough) and persons 
generally thick with the dust. A piteous sight. And there 
were to be seen men carrying over their heads an ornamented 
wooden canopy, the whole (and no light weight) held up, 
fastened to the person by the ends of the supports of the 
canopy being stuck through the skin of the back and of the 
chest. Nothing resting on the shoulders or held in the hand. 
I saw a man who, to fulfil a vow to this goddess who was 
abused so vilely, had done this every year for over twenty 
years, and this y'ear handed on performance of the painful 
vow to his son, a growing lad. The bearers of the canopies 
danood continuously' as if trying to make the points in their 
flesh as hurtful as possible. So that, together with vituperation 
ofthz goddess, there was much veneration, and there is no hesita¬ 
tion in expressing this through bodily discomfort and pain.” 1 2 

Then again, we find the same strange combination of filthy 
abuse and foul practices with the expression of the deepest 
religious feeling in the w'orship of the goddess at Kodungallur 
in the native state of Cochin. Mr. F. Fawcett says 4 :—“ The 
festival held at Kodungallur, in the northernmost comer of the 
Cochin State, takes the people in great crowds from their homes. 
The whole country near the lines of march rings with the 


1 Vide The Ndyars of Malabar (Madras Government Museum Bulletin, 
Vol. III., No. 3). By F. Fawoett. Madras : 1801. pp. 267-268. 

2 Op. cit., p. 272. 
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shouts ‘ Nada-a Nada-a ’ of the pilgrims to the favourite shrine, 
chief of which is that at Cranganore (Kodungallur) in the 
Native. State of Cochin. Of what takes place when the pilgrims 
reach this spot perhaps the less said the better. In their 
passage upto the shrine the cry of ‘ Nada-a Nada-a' ( march, march 
away) is varied by terms of unmeasured abuse levelled at the 
goddess (a Bhagavati ) of the shrine. This abusive language is 
supposed to the acceptable to her. On arrival at the shrine they 
desecrate it in every conceivable way, believing that this too is 
acceptable; they throw stones and filth, howling volleys of oppro¬ 
brium at her house. The chief of the fisherman caste, styled Kuli 
Mutlatla Arayan, has the privilege of being the first to begin the 
work of polluting the Bhoot or shrine. * * * * My infor¬ 
mation is that the headman of the Mukkuvans {fisher caste) opens 
the festival by solemnly making a foecal deposit on the image. 
Here again there is the same strange union of everything that is 
filthy, abusive, foul and irreverent, with every mode of expressing 
the deepest religious feeling.” 

I am inclined to think that the snake-doctor’s threat, in the 
mantra No. II supra, that, if the ligature should budge even 
by an inch from its fixture, the consorts of the three gods— 
Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesvara should turn faithless to them 
and take to other husbands, is uttered for the purpose of 
coercing the latter to help him in the successful carrying-out 
of the treatment. 

It often happens that the medicine-man, by mistake, applies 
the ligature to a part of the patient’s body, above which the 
snake-venom has risen. In the event of such a contingency, 
the ligature has to be cut off and a fresh one tied a little above 
that part. But it is de rigueur that the wrongly-tied ligature 
should be snapped in twain to the accompaniment of the recital 
of appropriate mantrams or incantations. I publish below the 
revised texts, with translations and remarks, of two specimens 
of these incantations, the corrupt texts thereof being given in 
the appendix to this paper. 
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INCANTATION No. III. 

HTur ft«r =fr% frrvr 

<?r**r *r, #r trrn ^ i 

cTFTr <CTSS» WJ I 

V «PTr*rmMTmr I 

wsrr fa«nr fun ?€r srrnr II 

V wrix ^ra %^r I 
v. gf frrnr fa:% w ?^5rr II 

Translation. 

If, at the time of tying the ligature, the snake-venom has 
risen above the ligature, and the ligature has been tied below, 
the ligature should be cut off (to the accompaniment of the 
recital of the following incantation). 

Incantation for Cutting off the Ligature. 

1. 0 ligature ! 0 ligature I 0 ligature I 

2. It has been tied by the three gods Brahma, Vishnu, 

and Maheivara (or Siva). 

3. 0 jackal that haunts the cremation-grounds I Come 

and take off the snake-venom. 

4. 0 ligature I Get snapped off in twain and be burnt to 

ashes. 


Remarks. 

The noteworthy feature of this mantra is the invocation to 
the jackal. It haunts the cremation-grounds and feeds upon 
the unbumt corpses and all manner of poisonous offal. It is, 
therefore, a fit animal for imbibing the snake-venom from the 
patient’s body. Hence the invitation to it to come. 
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The snake-doctor has got, in his repertory, a second incanta¬ 
tion for the purpose of recital at the time of cutting off a 
wrongly-tied ligature Its revised text is as follows :— 

INCANTATION No. IV. 

sps? jfst i 

V trefa SW 'TPT vfst i 

R. stw vjrff II 

V sift vfrt^r vrrfir I 
v. trefa ^ri% Wfcr Trlrft 11 

Translation of Incantation No. IV. 

Another kind of incantation (for cutting off a wrongly-tied 
ligature.) 

1. The ligature binds the flourishing paddy. 

2. The ligature binds the tender paddy. 

3. The ligature binds the Gorak tribe. 

4. The goddess Gouri (or Parvatl) cuts the ligature. 

Remarks. 

The meaning of this incantation is obscure. I cannot make 
out why the ligature should bind the flourishing and the tender 
paddy and the Gorak tribe. What is the Gorak tribe 1 Why, 
of all other tribes, should this tribe be specially mentioned as 
being bound by the ligature ? All this I am unable to make out. 

Gouri or Parvatl is the spouse of Siva—the great healer. 
She is, therefore, specially invoked for the purpose of cutting 
off the wrongly-tied ligature. 

I have not been able to find the word pepr in the Bengali 
Dictionary. It apparently moans “ swelling out,” “ tender.” 

The expression *rri% requires elucidation. 

The four incantations, which I have been hitherto dismissing, 
depend for their utility upon the coercive power which is popu- 
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larly ascribed to the word or formulas uttered by certain 
specially-gifted persons. 

But I now come to the discussion of an interesting mantra or 
incantation for arresting the progress of snake-venom, which is 
based on what has very aptly been called Symbolic or Homoeo¬ 
pathic Magic by Dr. A. C. Haddon. It is based upon the belief 
that occult influence can be exercised (a) by utilizing the like¬ 
ness between things or (6) by producing things artificially which 
bear a striking resemblance to natural phenomena or objects. 
We have a striking instance of Symbolic Magic of the kind (a) 
in the mediaeval medical theory known as the Doctrine of 
Signatures which was based upon the idea that plants and 
minerals show by their external characteristics the kinds of 
ailments which Dame Nature designed them to cure. 

To exemplify Homoeopathic Magic of the description (6) 
supra, we may cite the following :—When the rain-maker, in 
Murray Island, Torres Straits, wishes to make rain to fall, he 
digs a hole in the ground and lines it with leaves and places 
in it a rude stone image of a man which has been previously 
rubbed over with oil and fragrant grass. He then pours the 
deoootion of minced leaves of various plants mixed with water 
upon the aforesaid image which is placed in the hole in such a 
way as to point to the quarter from which the rain is expected 
to fall. Earth is then heaped over the image and leaves and 
shells are placed on the mound of earth. While all this is 
being done, the rain-maker chants an incantation in a sepul¬ 
chral undertone. Four large screens made of plaited cocoanut 
leaves are placed at the head, foot, and sides of the grave to 
symbolize clouds; on the upper part, of each is fastened a 
blackened oblong of vegetable cloth to represent a black 
thunder-cloud ; and cocoanut-leaves, with their leaflets pointing 
downwards, are hung up near by to mimic rain. A torch is 
ignited and waved lengthwise over the hole, the smoke emitted 
by it symbolizing the clouds and its flame representing the 
lightning. At the same time a bamboo-clapper is rattled to 

10 
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mi m il? thunder. It is believed that the rain falls when the 
decoction wherein the stone image is steeped gets decomposed. 
The incantation chanted by the rain-maker consists of an 
enumeration of the various aspects of certain kinds of clouds. 1 

The North Indian snake-doctor, laboring under the same 
belief on which Homceopathio Magic is based, thinks that he can 
“tie up” the snake-venom in the patient’s body, that is to 
say, arrest its further progress by tying up a knot on the hem 
of his cloth, to the acoompaniment of the recital of the follow¬ 
ing incantation:— 

REVISED TEXT OF INCANTATION No. V. 

3r srl % fas I 

*r? aft ’sfterr =sf=*rw mm 11 smn «t?et 11 

JR3 I 

X- 'Trrft I 

^ Ttrr^ft Rrsr n 

3f ^ l 

v. wrm tffc || 

v. ww <riftvTm ^5^ m ! 

?ki^t I 

H'd 14 J H-T Y 5T *T «(V''PT I 

Translation. 

“ Tying up ” the Snake-venom in the Hem of a Cloth. 

The ojha or medicine-man can even “ tie up ” the venom 
of a snake in the hem of his cloth. The following is the in¬ 
cantation for effecting it:— 

Incantation. 

1. The washerwoman is washing clothes on the other bank. 

I 2. Padmavatl (or the goddess Manasa) is thinking (as to 
howto eliminate the snake-venom from the patient's 
body.) 

1 Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, 
Cambridge University Press: 1901. VI. 
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3. 0 washerwoman ! You are (my) spiritual preceptor. 

4. Iam your disciple. 

5. I am tying up in the hem (of my cloth) the virulent 

venom in so-and-so’s limb. 

Directions. 

(The ojha) should tie a knot in the hem of his cloth after 
reoiting this incantation. 

Remarks. 

The noteworthy points in this mantra are (a) the invocation 
to the washerwoman as the ojha's spiritual preceptor, and (6) 
the allusion to Padmavati. 

The point (a) supra is a very interesting one and refers to the 
fact that priests or priestesses belonging to a sacerdotal caste 
are not required for worshipping the village deities and other 
inferior godlings. Now, the goddess Manasa, who presides over 
snakes and other venomous creatures, is an inferior godling 
and outside the pale of the higher Hindu Pantheon wherein 
Brahma, Vishnu, Siva and the other members of tho divine 
aristocracy live, move and have their being. As Brahmans can 
only act as priests for the worship of these divine aristocrats, 
Sudras of low caste, such as washermen, gardeners, potters and 
others, are selected to perform the worship of the inferior 
godlings like the snake-goddess Manasa and similar other 
deities of low status. That this is so, will appear from the 
following: — 

“ One of the most striking features of the worship of the 
village deities is the absence of anything like a sacerdotal caste 
in connection with it. Every other department of village 
work belongs to a special caste, and in the ordinary worship of 
Vishnu and Siva the priestly caste of the Brahmans is supreme. 
But, in the worship of the village deities, the Pujaris are drawn 
from dll the lower castes indiscriminately, though in any one village 
the Pujaris of a particular goddess nearly always belong to one 
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particular caste. ***** The Brahman Pujari never 
takes any part in the animal sacrifices, and, even so, is degrad¬ 
ed by his connection with the shrine. In the Telegu country 
the potters and the washermen, who are 'Sudras of low caste, often 
officiate as priests, and an important part, especially in the 
buffalo sacrifices, is taken by the Malas and Madigas, the two 
sections of the outcaste Pariahs.” 1 

In the incantation No. V. supra, the washerwoman is sup¬ 
posed to act as the priestess of the snake-goddess Manasa. 
She has, therefore, been invoked as the snake-doctor’s spiritual 
preceptor in order that she may assist him in propitiating her 
deityship with a view to arrest the progress of the snake-venom 
in the patient’s body. 

TUPTiff is another name for the snake-goddess Manasa. Most 
likely before chanting this incantation, the ojha has offered 
up a prayer to her, appealing to her deityship that she may 
eliminate the snake-venom from the patient’s body. Therefore 
the second line of the incantation No. V says: “ Padmavatl is 
thinking as to how to eliminate the snake-venom from the 
patient's bod}’.” 

The magic power of knots should also be noted. In Northern 
and Central India, cat’s bones, ashtara roots, and peacock’s 
feathers are tied round the patient’s ankle by means of knotted 
strings as remedies for rheumatism, fever and wounds respec¬ 
tively. 

Now I shall discuss another incantation which appertains to 
the snake-doctor’s repertory. It partakes of the nature of a 
disease-transference charm. By reciting this mantra, the ojha 
pretends to charm a napkin and endow it with the power of 
imbibing the snake-venom from the patient’s body. Then he 
waves the charmed napkin over the patient’s head; and by 


1 Vide The Village Deities of Southern India (Madras Government 
Museum Bulletin, Vol. V., No. 3). Madras: 1907. p. 127. 
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doing so the venom is supposed to be removed. The revised 
text of this mantra or incantation is as follows :— 

INCANTATION No. VI. 

VSTJTT I 

Zftff I 

V hw 'ffTwTt tts l 

R. VRarr sr?sr ^grsn’Srsr || 

V *>tt *ir*racn: I 

v. ^rgr ^rr?rr n 

cPcr^r i 

fG *n=cT 3 fpTT GGr Gjjfrgy 'Tf^t GG ?f?f <ftft % GIG IK H*rf; 

f*r«r jc ?irsrravr I 

Translation. 

CHARMING A NAPKIN. 

Incantation. 

1. Garuda has swooped down below the sky. 

2. The napkin gathers all the venom (of the snake.) 

3. The napkin has no magical power. 

4. Whose command is it ? It is the command of the 

goddess Manasa. 

Direction. 

After charming a new napkin by reciting this incantation, 
wave it over the patient’s head. (By doing this), the venom 
(of the snake) will be removed. 

Remarks. 

The features of this mantra, which call for special notice, are 
(a) the allusion to the Garuda, (6) the reference to f*rsr?rfr, 
(c) the act of waving the charmed napkin over the patient’s 
head, and (d ) its similarity to other Indian disease-transference 
charms. 
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(a) Garuda is represented in Hindu art and mythology as 
half eagle and half man. He is the vehicle of Vishnu. He is 
the natural enemy of the snakes and is supposed to feed upon 
them. The first line of the incantation, therefore, says that 
the Garuda has swooped down below the sky, implying thereby 
that he will destroy the snake—the fountain-head of the venom. 

(b) f%'T?rrr is another name for the snake-goddess Manasa. 
The snake-doctor seems to imply that Garuda will destroy 
the snake, and the charmed napkin will remove all the snake- 
venom under the command of the snake-godcless. 

(c) As I have already shown in my paper on “ North Indian 
Charms for Securing Immunity from the Virus of Scorpion- 
stings," 1 the act of waving the charmed napkin over the 
patient’s head is a modification of the “ Wave Ceremony ” and 
based on the idea that, by doing so, the malignant spirits that 
may be fluttering and hovering about the patient are whisked 
off. 

{d) The modus operandi of this incantation bears some simi¬ 
larity to the South Indian disease-transference charm, according 
to which the following rites are performed. When a person is 
ill, a black country-made blanket, with gingelly, mustard, turmeric, 
and cocoanut tied up in the four corners thereof, is passed three 
times over the sickman, and given over to a Nayadi, together 
with a cadjan umbrella, a stick, and a cucumber. This gift is 
designated kala dhanam, or offering to Yama, the god of death, 
whose attack has to be warded off by propitiatory offerings. 
The Nayadi accepts the gifts, and prays for the long life and 
prosperity of the donor. Placing the offerings before his own 
family deity, he prays to him for the boons that the patient’s 
life may be spared, and that the disease from which the latter 
is suffering may not be transferred to himself. 2 Compare the 

1 Vide The Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(N. S.), VoL XI., p. 310. 

2 Vide The Madras Government Museum Bulletin. Vol. IV., No. 1. 
Madras : Printed by the Superintendent, Government Press. 1001. p. 68. 
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waving of the napkin over the patient’s head with the passing 
of the blanket over the siekruan. 

Last of all, I bave to discuss an incantation for the removal 
of snake-venom, wherein charmed water is used by the snake- 
doctor. Its revised text, together with the translation thereof 
and remarks thereupon, is given below:— 

INCANTATION No. VII. 

3155 'TSffT I 

I 

V sjfru uyw i 

wh || 

Jj. hi*) *mit i 

v. 3rr% ur II 
y- fa'T 5rrr^#H ill 
i- ^rrerr r%srr? ■sr^ isTfsfl »srrf5ff I 
%ur nr hh?itc II 
crffarr I 

^rfr *1 sra ^ |*r% hist ftr 

% qrnf ^7 v? % I ffar §7 <r?r srsr *r*rr Rrtsn^ 

f*PT gt ?! 5TIJTITT I 

Translation of Incantation No. VII. 

CHARMING WATER. 

Incantation. 

1. Xdar badan mathan mathile. 

2. (Seeing that) which.has produced the venom, 

3. Ganges weeps, Durga weeps. 

4. The mother Manasa weeps. 

5. Know that (she) will return after sucking out the 

venom. 

6. The primal spouse of Siva sucked (the venom) on 

water, sucked (the venom) on land. 

7. See 1 (This is) the command of mother Manasa, 
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Direction. 

Pour some water into a brand-new earthen pot. Throw 
into it. five blades of dub grass. Then oharm the water by 
reciting this incantation. Thereafter show the patient this 
charmed, water and the venom will be removed immediately. 

Remarks. 

It is well known to students of cultural anthropology that 
water is a scarer of demons and evil spirits. The venomous 
snake is looked upon by many races of people as the incarna¬ 
tion of the Evil One. It is for this reason that the venom of 
the snake is sought, in this incantation, to be removed by 
showing the patient charmed water in an earthern pot. It is 
also for this reason that water is so extensively used in the 
lustration—and bathing-ceremonies of the Hindus throughout 
Lidia. 

The dub (durba) grass, as also the kusa, also scares away 
demons and spirits of that ilk. It is, therefore, extensively 
used in many religious ceremonies of the Hindus. In its capa¬ 
city as a spirit-scarer, it is considered sacred and forms an 
important item of the sraddha offerings to the names of deceased 
ancestors. It is on account of its spirit-scaring properties that 
the Rajput father ties round his new-born baby’s arm a root 
of that species of grass which is known as the amardub or 
“imperishable dub” in the same way as Scotch women wear 
round their necks blue woollen threads or small cords until 
they wean their children. 1 It is for this reason that five blades 
of dub grass are thrown into the water for the purpose of 
sanctifying and endowing it with magical properties. 

I am unable to make any sense of the first line of this inoan - 
tation. 

Note also that five is a sacred number. 

1 An Introduction to the Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern 
India. By W. Crooke, B.A. Allahabad: 1894, pp. 212-213. 
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Tile nett results of the foregoing discussion may be stated as 
follows:— 

(a) That, for the euro of snake-bite, the North Indian 
snake-doctor ties a ligature above the bitten part 
frith the recital of incantations; 

(bj That, it the ligature is wrongly bound below the bitten 
part, it is cut o“ with the recital of incantations and 
a fresh one is applied; 

(c) That, sometimes, he has recourse to homoeopathic 

magio and pretends to anest the progress of the 
snake-venom through the patient's body, by tying 
up a magio knot in -he fringe or hem of his dhoti 
with the recital of incantations ; 

(d) Thai he also, occasionally, pretends to cure the patient 

bitten by a snake by waving over the latter's head 
a napkin over which mantras have been chanted ; 

(e) That he also pretends to cure the patient by showing 

him water which has been charmed by the recital of 
mawiras thereover. 

Appendix. 

CORRUPT TEXT OF INCANTATION No. I. 

<Rt fofccSr M WT I 

?TK I 

vgfftr f^T fTT? ^Ti~ li 
fft JTW vrepl fk I -T^FT VTRn fk^T STT? 3* I 

*hr 3fr sr^rfrar mr 3tr ?; a?r % arct 

Sr srararc frmr tort fe grr ^ ^rrc ~4t I I 

CORRUPT TEXT OF INCANTATION No. II. 

hrt srn?% J*rr i “ amr ?trt w*rr ” I sr?ir r%esn; 

5TTJTT T rim I R# HHit i 

11 
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CORRUPT TEXT OF INCANTATION No. III. 
nmr sihsft hto wft frrrf % aw aim 

wrar fr <tr nm % «rrt arnr| l 

jut I 
gmr HPTr ?ir*rr I 
war f?RT ^T 5TRTT II 

stork wrsi ^wrer ssrtrr I 
^rw r^«r gf sirtt fgr% swsrr II 

CORRUPT TEXT OF INCANTATION No. IV. 

^tT'W rjwrK I 'in v^rr l 

wfa *trt I 
Mrf*r ww nrvrr ^rrfer I 
sfrrr ifrcr 'rr^eT)’ i 

CORRUPT TEXT OF INCANTATION No. V. 

sj'oT^T Sr STUFF. ,orv 

% fa<T ssftFTT *f >fr WT*T HefiHt ? I TO WiJ '^ a$ 
*hr$ I 

TO I VTTTTf^ 5FTTTT 5Rr% I TOTtH ftr«r | 

vf 'ttrT.f? I wnr^ ak ftrrar I 

srrror wr*f srifasro wrrsR^r ru | 
w? to tssk httf Hnfr % 3 wtoh wft I 

CORRUPT TEXT OF INCANTATION No. VI. 

wnuj m^*ii I 

WRTTSK rTO 'TTOTf TOT WTHSTT 5TfWT TO H3RST fro I 
nri totor: «rrc I rsTOrfR wr<rr I 
^ to to h tor ^rTst to ^ d*ft % wr** to ftt£: 
isf gt fUnror I 

CORRUPT TEXT OF INCANTATION No. VII. 

5155 1<S«1I I 

to—“ wrororro 'fut wnrar I wr?ra rpt hr- tot 
I^r wrf^prr f^Ffrfr, wf rarol w srtoh I" 

“ ^rrer fiRro srt tototI, toto htowt. %ssrtt to hr: *jutt I ” 
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THE GERMAN KAISER WILLIAM IN THE 
INCANTATIONS OF THE ORAONS OF 
CHOTA NAGPUR AND THE IRANIAN 
KING FARIDUN IN THE INCANTATIONS 
OF THE ANCIENT PERSIANS. 


Introduction. 


By Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, 

B.A., Ph.D. 

(Read on 26 th April 1916.) 

I 

Tb.e present unrest among the Oraons of Chotai Nagpur has 
suggested tome the subject of this paper. 
This unrest has been the subject of a special 
communique . 1 by the Bihar and Orissa Government. The unrest 
has led to some seditious movements which formed the subjeot 
of a court trial and ended in the punishment of some offenders. 
T -" v \s also led the European Association of Calcutta to send a 
a J?°5§entation to Government, wherein they hold the German 
missionaries in the district responsible for the unrest. 


Who are 
Oraons f 


the 


The recently published book of Mr. Sarat Chandra Roy, on 
the Or&ons of Ch6ta Nagpur, referred to by 
me in my paper on “ The Women’s Hunt”, 
before this Society 2 , gives an interesting 
account of the Oraons. According to that book, the Or&ons 
form one of “ the purely aboriginal tribes, ” of “ the secluded 
Plateau of Chota Nagpur, ” which is “ one of the principal 
centres, in India, of aboriginal and semi-aboriginal tribes.” * 
According to the census of 1911, their number, including the 
Christian converts (about 1,12,738) was 8,64,152. Among these 


1 Dated, Ranchi, March 23rd, 1916, and published in the Times of India 
of 24th March 1916, p. 7. 

- “A Note on The Woman’s Hunt (Jini-Sikar) among the Oraons 
of Ch6t4 Nagpur,” read on 26th January 1916. Journal Vol. X No. 7 
p. 543 et seq. 

3 “TheOraonB of Chota Nagpur: Their History, Economic life, and 
Sooial Organization,” by Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A. (1915) p. 1. 
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about 1.57.414 were Hindus and 5,94,569 wore pure Animists. 
They are very prolific. They call themselves Kurukhs, from one 
of their mythical hero-kings, Karakh, from whom their country 
was called Karukh-Des. “ Few traces however remain of 
this personage, and sometime afterwards a new name, Kikat 
(a namo which is however found in the Rigveda) was applied 
to the country. It is by many alleged that the whole of Kikata 
in more modern times took the name of Magadha, from the 
Mags, who settled in its eastern parts .” 1 They are considered 
to be a Dra vidian people who emigrated to Chota Nagpur in 
Bihar on the banks of the Sen from Carnatic via the Narbada 
river. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Roy says that their traditionary legend 
seems to show that then- early ancestors formed “the Vanara 
army that helped the Aryan hero of Ramchandra in defeating 
the non-Aryan king Rawana of Lanka, whose dominions 
probably included part of Southern India. In the long story 
of the genesis of man and the spirits recited by the Oraons at 
their periodical Danda-katta, or ceremony 2 of ‘cutting the 
(evil) teeth’, Rama is spoken as their ‘grandfather 3 The 
Vanara in the army of Rama seem to be so called, because 
* Vanara ’ i.e., monkey was their tribal totem. They “ abstain 
from killing or injuring or even domesticating a monkey 
The flesh of the monkey is tabu to them. 

The communique of the Bihar and Orissa, Government 

thus describes Ve unrest: “The movement 

desoHbed'l^' the ( oi t!ie unrcft) was started in about August 

Government com- 1915 . T..o original inspiring idea appears 
mumque. , . , “ , . , , . , , . 

to have hau a two-fold basis, tne object 

being partly to expel from the Graon country evil sr-Lits 

1 “The Oraons ” by Sorat Chandra Bay, pp- 3-4. 

2 This ceremony is performed at even* OrCos house on ?vz:y possible 
occasion. The main object of the ceremony U to save mer. {scecic.’dy 
children), cattle and crops from the 'evil-eye " and the ; evil moulh.' 

3 “The Oraons” by Sarat Chandra Roy, v>. 1£>. 1 Ibid. o. 22. 
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who were believed to be responsible for bad crops and high 
prices, and partly to raise the social position of the Oraons to 
the higher level occupied by Christian and Hindu converts of 
the race. The former object was to be attained by the recita¬ 
tion of certain powerful spells (mantras), and the latter by 
the abandonment of degrading practices such as the keeping 
and eating of pigs and fowls and the use of intoxicants. The 
excitement produced among the Oraons by the adoption of 
these measures was doubtless aggravated by the general 
atmosphere of unrest caused by the war and by the removal 
from their midst of the members of the German Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission who had formerly worked amongst them. 
The younger man began to hold secret meetings in villages at 
night and the invocation of the German Kaiser crept in the 
mantras, though there is nothing to suggest that any German 
missionaries were responsible for this. Some acts of violence 
towards the end of 1915 caused a certain amount of panic 
amongst the looal zemindars and non-aboriginals, but the 
drafting of a few extra police into the chief centres of unrest 
had a reassuring effeot and with the harvesting of the winter 
crops, which were unusually good, the movement began to 
subside. It ib not, however, wholly dead yet, as the expulsion 
of evil spirits from one village results in their transfer to others 
and the process is likely to continue till the whole Oraon 
country has been purged. The movement has been followed 
in places by a somewhat extensive campaign of witch-hunt¬ 
ing in which the whole populace and not merely tokos or 
special witch-hunters take part. Several brutal murders of the 
supposed witches have taken place, but with the conviction of 
some offenders this form of unrest has also decreased, and 
will doubtless disappear in time.” ’ 1 


1 The Bihar and Orissa Government communique, dated Ranchi, 
March 23, 1916, published in the Times of India of 24th March 3010, 
p.7. 
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The Advantage 
of the knowledge 
of people's Beliefs 
and Customs dis¬ 
played in the com¬ 
munique. 


Incantations. 


The cool and calm -way, free from any alarm or excitement, 
in which the Behar and Orissa Government 
have looked to the movement, and look¬ 
ing thus have worded their communique, 
shows the advantage to Government of its 
officers patiently studying the various be¬ 
liefs, customs and superstitions of the people—an advantage 
often referred to by expert anthropologists and discoursed upon 
by many a President from the platforms of Anthropological 
Societies. Hasty and unsympathetic officers, ignorant of the 
customs and beliefs of the people, would, in such cases, create 
unnecessary alarm and connect the movement wholly with 
some movements of political unrest, and thus create the very 
mischief sought to be undone. 

Magic, divination, incantation, neoromanoy witchcrafts, 
sorcery, exorcism, &c., all these are terms 
which can be considered by anthropology 
under a general head. Some of these may be said to have both 
legitimate and illicit branches. Of all these, incantations are, to 
a certain extent, associated with prayers. Those parts of the 
prayers, whichspeak of the removal or cure of diseases, physical 
or mental, and of calamities, can be termed incantations. We 
have such incantations directly or indirectly associated with all 
religious writings. They are intended to invoke good spirits and 
to counteract the work or influence of evil spirits. The mantras 
or incantations of the Oraons seem to be of such a stamp. 

The communique refers to the expulsion of Evil Spirits from 

The Expulsion of villa S e to villa g e - Suoh movements of 
Evil Spirits from expulsion die their natural death when the 
the Villages. process of expulsion is completed and the 

Evil Spirit or Spirits are driven away from the last village to 
dreary mountains and deserts or to the sea. In this connec. 
tion, I would draw the attention of my readers to my papers 1 


1 Journals of the Anthropological Society of Bombay (a) Vol. IV No. 8 
pp. 419-426. (6) Vol X, No. 3 pp. 209-228 and (c) Vol X, No. 7 
pp. 543-47. 
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entitled “ Mata no rath ” (the Chariot of the Goddess) “ The 
Devil-driving procession of the Tibetans,” and “ A Note ou 
the “ Women’s Hunt ” (Jani Sikar) among the Orlons of Chota 
N&gpur.” 

We gather from the Government communique that the 
Object of the inspiring idea of the movement was two- 
Unre8t - fold. (1) The Campaign against Evil Spirits 

who are supposed to bring bad orops and to enhance food prices. 1 - 
(2) The raising of their social position to that of the native 
Christians. As is often the case with many people, they re¬ 
sorted to mantras or incarnations to avert the above evils. 
But the special featureof these incantations is that they invoked 
the name of the German Kaiser in them. 

The unrest is oonfined to non-Christian Or&ons who number 
Social ameliora- a ^ out 89,000. As a result of this movement, 
tion, a result of the one of the objects of which was some social 
amelioration, they have given up eating 
fish and flesh and drinking liquor. This result draws our 
special attention to the fact, that, at times, even social reform 
or amelioration is a comparative word. The Or&ons, who were 
upto now eating flesh and fish and were drinking liquor, are 
n iw abandoning these with a view to ameliorate their condition. 
They look to the ohange as a kind of social reform, while in 
our midst, there is a movement among educated Hindus, who 
have hitherto abstained from fish, flesh and wine, to resort to the 
use of these. 


The Behar and Orissa Government does not accept in its 

The connection communic L ue of 24th March, the suggestion 
of Missi o n a p i e s “ that any German missionaries were 
with the unrest. responsible for this.” But the European 
Association of Calcutta, in its letter to the Government of India, 


1 For an instance of the belief in evil spirits exorcing an influence on 
hail-storms which harm the crops, wide my paper before this Society on 
“A Devil-driving procession of the Tibetan Buddhists, as seen at Darjee¬ 
ling and a few thoughts suggested by it’’ (Journal of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay, Vol. X, No. 3, pp. 221-3-) 
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does not agree with the Behar and Orissa Government, and 
says : “ It is difficult to imagine this unrest occurring if German 
mis jionaries had not been in any way connected with tho 
district.” We all admire the good social work which most of 
the Christian Missions do in India. But the trend of the work 
of some Missions or Missionaries, especially in matters of reli¬ 
gious beliefs, is not always for the good. If what the European 
Association advances is true, here is an example of that kind. 
At times, their less careful teachings create a state of belief, 
which, between two stools, bring the people, among whom they 
move to the ground. Goethe, the poet-philosopher of the 
“Vaterland” of these German missionaries, at one time, said : 
“I happened to advocate the people whom they (the missio¬ 
naries) sought to convert, and to declare that I preferred the 
primitive state of those ignorant nations to that to which they 
had been brought.” 1 

There seems to be a general tendency among people, modern 

Why was the or a ncient, who resort to incantations for a 
Kaiser invoked ? good purpose, to invoke the name of a 
Deity, or of a powerful person, at times an imaginary person, 
who is well-nigh deified. In the case of the incantations of 
the Oraons, the German Kaiser has been suoh a personage. 
The question is: “Why the German Kaiser specially”? It 
seems, that owing to the present war, the name of the Kaiser as 
a powerful personality, opposingthe joint strength of more than 
one nation, has been on the lips of many. This supposition 
may be due to the reports and rumours that may have 
come to their ears; or the German missionaries, who moved 
among them, may have possibly brought to their notice the 
great personality of their king, and that, perhaps, even without 
any intention of raising any political unrest. 

The mass of the people in many an Indian village or district, 
at times get satiated, if not tired, with their usual god or gods, 

1 “Memoirs of Goethe, written by himself,” (1824) Vol. II, pp. 117-1S. 
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especially their village god or gods. When the feat or power, 
real or imaginary, of a god or gods, foreign to their village or 
villages, is mentioned or brought to their notice, they immedia¬ 
tely take to that, especially during times of difficulties. They 
think, that in spite of their daily and frequent prayers, their 
own gods have not stood by them in times of their difficulties, 
or have lost their divine power or efficacy. So, they are 
inclined to try new ones- 


As in the case of a god or gods, so in the case of the person 
or persons, living or dead, whom they may have sanctified. 
Something like that seems to have happened with the Orsons- 
Their difficulties of bad harvests, and their fall or decline in 
social status in comparison with others, may have been attri¬ 
buted to the loss of efficacy or power of their god or gods, or 
of their deified person or persons. So, they were on a look out 
for a fresh powerful personality, the invocation of whose name 
may avert their dangers. That personality was found by them, 
or, perhaps, willingly or unwillingly, supplied to them by the 
German missionaries, in the person of the Kaiser, as that of a 
great king in a distant country, who, by his power, defied 
many enemies. The proverb says, that “distance adds to 
enchantment.” So, the distance of the country, where the 
powerful personality ruled, added to their admiration of 
him. 


One cannot probe sufficiently well all the reasons, why the 
Oraons of Chotfi Nagpur have sanctified 
wWch ,0U thingr or the ruler of a country thousands of miles 
persons are sancti- awa y f ro m their country, whom they have 

tied or deified. J . . 

never seen and who exists before their mind 
more in imagination than in reality. But we have some 
instances, somewhat amusing, somewhat strange, of persons, 
real or apocryphal, and even of things, passing into the class 
of sainthood. The following are some such instances of persons 
and things being sanctified and admitted into J r aii vrology in 
various strange and unexpected ways. 


19 
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Just as we see, in the present case, a Christian king of a 

(a) Buddha in distant country. pass, for one reason or 
the Roman Catho- another into the sainthood of a tribe of this 
lie Martyrology. country, viz., the Oraons, we have a corres¬ 
ponding case, in which an Indian prinoe has passed into the 
martyrology of the Roman Catholic Christians. It is that of 
Gaotama Buddha. The Christian story of Barlaam and 
Josephat, is believed by many Christian scholars to be the 
Christianised version of the legendary history of Buddha Sakya 
Muni, one of whose titles is Bodhisatva. Prof. MacDonnel says : 
“ That the founder of an atheistic oriental religion should have 
developed into a Christian saint is one of the most astound¬ 
ing facts in religious history. 1 ” We have an interesting 
acoount of this transference in Jacob’s Barlaam and Josaphat. 2 3 4 

The author of this book, in his learned Introduction, presents 
interesting evidence to show', that, in about the 5th or 6th 
century, Buddhistic legends and doctrines * went to Syria and 
got mixed up with the Christian dogmas and legends prevalent 
there. The Indian, Zarinanochegas ‘ by name, a native of 

1 Prof. MacDonnel's History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 420. 

2 Barlaam and Josapbat. English Lives of Buddha edited and intro¬ 
duced by Joseph Jacobs (1896). 

3 The pith of what this author says is this : Both Buddha and Christ 
represent the ideals of a whole continent. Buddha represents Asia’s 
ideal “ To Be.” while Christ represents that of Europe “ To Do.” Bud¬ 
dha is a contemplative Sage, Christ a beneficient Saint. But, though their 
aims are different, their methods are similar. They both 6ght against the 
World. The similarity of the schemes of both consists of the following : 
The legends of both present the parallels of (a) the Annunciation, 
(6) the Massacre of the Innocents, (c) the Temptation in the Wilder¬ 
ness, (d) the Marriage at Cana, (d) the Walking on the Water, (e) the 
TransSguration. (/) Again both taught by parables, some of which are 
well nigh the same; e.g., those of the Sower, the Prodigal Son, Seed and 
Soil, [y) Both lay stress upon the Spirit against the Letter and upon the 
opposition bet.ween Riches and Spirituality and upon inward Purity. 
(A) Both recommend a Brotherhood or Church, (t) Even the formalities 
of some of their rituals is the same. 

4 Supposed to be another form of Zarmanus, or fiarmanus, another 
form of Sarmanas, a sect of Indian philosophers. 
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Bargosa 1 , referred to by Strabo as having gone to the court of 
Augustus Gsesar, from Barygaza from the Indian king Porus, 2 
the “sovereign of 600 kings,” 3 and who is said to have immor- 
talized himself by burning himself to death at Athens, seems to 
have been a Buddhist. His fame, as an Indian, who, though 
in a prosperous state of life, burnt himself to escape a possible 
or probable calamity in future, may also have drawn the 
attention of the-people at Judea. 

Now, Mr. Joseph Jacobs traces the origin of the Christian 
story of Barlaam and Josephat through different successive 
sources. He gives a table giving the pedigree of the works 
giving the story from earlier times to the present times, and 
shows, that it may have come down from an Indian original 
through its Pahlavi version, now lost. From Pahlavi it must 
have gone to Arabic, in the same way as the story of Kali’la 
and Damna has passed into that language. From Arabic, it 
went through various ways to the various sects of the 
Christians. It is supposed that the name Joseph or Jcsaph is 
a variant of Bodhisatbva, a word used for “ the man who is 
destined to become a Buddha.” 4 It began to take that shape 
through Persia. Bodhisattva became Budhaspa. Mr. Jacob 
thinks that the ‘Aspa’ form at the end is a favourite form with 
the Persians at the end of many names. For example, take 
the names of the members of Zoroaster’s family: Pourushaspa, 
Paitaraspa, Hachaedaspa. So, Bodhisattva became at first 
Buddhaspa. It may be so; but, I think, it is more probable 
that the change is due to the fact, that the same letter in 
Pahlavi can be read as ‘ v' and ‘ p '. Iam inclined to trace the 
equations as follows : The India Bodhisattva or Budhisattva, 
when written in Pahlavi could also be read Budhisztpa. which. 


1 Another form of Barygaza which is Baroatsch. Barutsch or Broach. 

* A general name of Indian kings. 

3 Strabo Bk. XV, Chap. I. 73. Hamilton and Falconer's Translation 
Vol. m, p. 119. 

• Barlaam and Josaphat, by Joseph Jacobs. Introduction, p. XXXV. 
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by dropping the ‘t’, became Budhisapa, and then, possibly 
through the fondness of the Persians for the word ‘ aspa ’ became 
Budhaspa. Then, to proceed further in the change, on coming 
to the Arabic, the letter ‘ b ’, owing to a change in the nuJctehs, 
became ' y ’ and the word became Yudhasp. Y often becomes 
j and p become f. So Yudhasp became Joseph. In Josaphat, 
perhaps the ‘ t ’ that had disappeared, re-appeared changing 
places. I would place the equation in Pahlavi and Arabic 
characters as follows :— 


fvfte'RT - Pahl. —L‘l^ yJ^l| =Pahl. eS>^j=P a hI. eSJjMj = 
Arab. >—*■«» &jj — 

Whatever be the way, in which the story of Buddha went 
to the West, the fact is, that Buddha as a great and pious 
ethical teacher was somehow sanctified in the Christian Church. 
In the Greek Church, also known as the Orthodox Eastern 
Church, his feast day is 26th August. In the Martyrologium 
of the Roman Church, it is 27th November. It is said that 
even a Church (Divo Josaphat) is dedicated to him at Palermo. 

I have said above, that at times, for one roason or another, 

^ v people sanctify personages who do not really 

The case of a hand- exist. We are told of such instances in the 

kerchief, raised to case 0 f gt. Veronica and St. Amphibalus. 
the rank of a Saint. , . _ 

“It is said, that a Jewish lady (Berenice by 

name), moved with pity, gave to Christ her handkerchief when 
he was on his way to Calvary, so that he may wipe off the 
drops of perspiration produced by agony upon his face. By 
some miraculous power, ‘ the true image ’ of Christ was left 
upon that handkerchief when he wiped his face with it. He 
then returned the handkerchief to the lady. Now the Greco- 
Latin words for * the true image ’ are vera icon. So, the hand¬ 
kerchief was known as vera icon, t.e., ‘the true image.’ This 
was then the name of a vestment or of a part of a dress; and 
it was subsequently transmuted into that of a saint, as 
St. Veronica. Current Roman Catholic tradition says that the 
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Jewish lady, who was subsequently known as Veronica, latterly 
cured Tiberius of a sickness by _ means of this miraculous 
handkerchief. This cure convinced Tiberius of the Divinity 
of Christ and he sent the doubting Pilate into exile. This 
handkerchief is said to have been preserved upto now in 
Saint Peter’s at Rome. But, as it happens in the case of many 
relics connected with the name of Christ, there are other churches 
which claim to have the honour of having the handkerchief. 
One church at Milan and another at Spain claim to have it. 
The festival of this saint, St. Veronica, is observed on Shrove 
Tuesday. It is not one of the obligatory festivals.” *■ 


Another instance is that of St. Amphibalus. Mackay the 
(c) St. Amphiba- author °f the History of Freemasonry, thinks 
that St. Amphibalus was an apocryphal 
personage. He says it “was the ecclesi¬ 
astical name of a cloak, worn by the priests 
of the Romish Church over their other vestments. It was a 
vestment ecclesiastically transmitted into a saint, as the hand¬ 
kerchief, on which Christ left the image of His face.became 

.converted into St. Veronica.” * 


lus. The oase of 
an ecclesiastical 
cloak raised to the 
rank of a Saint. 


Another peculiar instance of mutilations and changes of 

_ „ names and thus of non-existing persons 

(d) St. Oracte. . . . , . 

coming into existence as great personages and 

even as Saints, is that of St. Oracte. They say that there was a 

mountain of the name of “Soracte.” A copyist who wrote his 

name, by some mistake, put a full stop after the first letter ‘ S * 

of this name. He wrote the name as S. Oracte. The name 

was then mistakenly read as S. Oracte and the separated 

letter S. was taken to be an abbreviation of Saint. The name 

was then taken to be that of a saint, St. Oracte. Thus the 

name of a mountain was taken to be that of a saint and this 


1 Mackay’s History of Freemasonry. Vide my Paper on “ The Legen¬ 
dary and the Actual History of Freemasonry” in my Masonic Papers, 
p. 104-5. 

e Mackay's, History of Freemasonry, p. 91. 
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saint was admitted in the Roman Catholic Martyrology. 1 This 
saint is also spoken of as St. Oreste. 

Now the question is : Is Kaiser William II invoked by the 

Oraons in their mantras or incantations as a 

Kaiser, invoked as Good Spirit or as an Evil Spirit. The writer 

* ^°° d . Spirit or 0 f an ar ticle in the Times of India says: 
Evil Spirit? J • 

“ The Oraons are extremely superstitious, 
and it is extremely probable that they attribute failure of crops 
to an evil spirit in the shape of the German Kaiser. When it 
was alleged in defence of Warren Hastings that a temple had 
been built in his honour in India, Burke retorted that Indians 
built shrines not only to benevolent but also to malevolent 
deities such as the goddess of Cholera and Small-pox. The 
Orion’s deities are mostly of the latter kind, and his life is one 
long round of propitiatory acts and offerings. It would be 
nothing surprising, if some hints of the Kaiser’s exploits in 
Belgium had penetrated even to the haunts of the Oraon, sug¬ 
gesting to his untutored intelligence the existence of a more 
sinister deity than any in his pantheon, needing propitiation.” 

I think, that the Oraons invoke Kaiser Wilhelm in their incan¬ 
tations as a Good Spirit and not as an Evil one. As a matter 
of fact, we have no evidence to say, that some body or bodies 
worked upon the untutored minds of the Oraons and showed to 
them, pointing to Belgium or to any other country, any devasta¬ 
ting spirit or destructive inclination of the Kaiser. On the other 
hand, there were the German missionaries in their midst, who, 
knowingly or unknowingly may have represented their Kaiser as 
a great, powerful, bold man, who stood against the power, not 
only of Britain, but also of other allies. In the case of the maids, 
the goddesses of Small-pox, Cholera, &c., the people not only 
heard stories of the accumulated experience of ages, but them¬ 
selves experienced their devastations 1 . In the case of the Kaiser 
there is nothing of the kind. There is neither any tradition of 
accumulated experience, nor any actual or personal experience of 
Animism, the Seed of Religion, by Edward Clodd, p. 92. 
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sufferings. But man, especially simple primitive man. is more 
inclined to be taken captive with the rumoured grand enterpris¬ 
ing deeds of some personality. It is possible, that the German 
missionaries may have had a witting or unwitting hand, however 
small, in raising the Kaiser to the higher platform of great and 
even divine men. Unfortunately, we have not before us the 
wording of the Incantation to judge more definitely on the sub¬ 
ject. The name of Alexander the Great suggests itself to us in 
the consideration of this question. Even after more than 20 
centuries of his invasion of India, not of whole India but of only 
a part of India, he is, as it were, held as a great god or Dev 
who did supernatural facts. According to Anquetil Du Perron, 
who travelled in the Salsette about 150 years ago, some Hindu 
Brahmins believed, that the wonderful caves of Jogeshri, Mon- 
peser and Kenery in the Salsette, which, they thought, could 
not be built by the hand of ordinary man, were built by the 
superhuman hands or power of Alexander. Even the Elephenta 
caves on the other side of our harbour are attributed to Alex¬ 
ander 2 . 

All the above considerations show that the Kaiser is looked 

The Kaiser in- afc as a Good Spirit. Again, we learn from 
vokod as ‘ Baba’. the report 3 of the trial of seven Oraons, 
that the Oraons spoke of the German Kaiser as ‘ Baba.’ * The 
use of this word also shows the same thing. We read that 
‘‘turning towards the west they offered water to the German 
‘ Baba ’ as their object of worship. They sang songs in 
chorus invoking the German ‘ Baba ’ and Paschim or the 

1 Even, in their cases, one cannot, with any certainty, say that they 
are looked at as malevolent spirits. They are invoked for help against 
diseases. Even monotheists at times, speak, of appeasing the wrath of 
God. 

5 Gasparo Balbi, who wrote in 1580, quoted by Dr. Gerson da Cunha 
in his “Origin of Bombay” p. 22. 

3 Telegram, dated Calcutta 22nd April, in the Tima oj India of 24th 
April 1910, p. 10. 

* ‘ Baba ’ is a familiar word with the Oraons for ‘ father.’ We find it in 
one of their songs (The OrSons of Ch&ta NSgpur, by Sarat Chandra Boy, 
p. 482). 
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West Baba to drive away demons.” The word ‘ Baba ’ is used 
in India with the names of saintly personages. For example, 
the Sikhs speak of Guru Nanak, the founder of their sect, as 
Baba Nanak. Mahomedans sometimes speak of their firs or 
saints as B&ba, for example Baba Rishi, whose Ziarafc we see 
on our way to Baramula from Gulmarg iu Kashmir. 

We saw that the Oraons seem to take the Kaiser as a Good 

Rai Sarat Chan- S P Mt - We haV6 an amusin 8 instance of 
dra Das Bahadur, how an Indian traveller of Tibet has been 
aa an Evil Power. taken as an Evil Spirit and as being a 
person who turned a sweet water lake into poisonous lake. It 
is that of the well-known Tibetan traveller, Rai Sarat Chandra 
Das Bahadur, C.I.E., a daring and enterprising traveller who 
travelled in Tibet about 40 years ago. 1 He was taken by the 
people there to be an Englishman and the following story 
is given about him : 

“A strange story is told about how it, the lake, turned poisonous. 
About twenty years ago, as the Tibetans tell, the famous Sarat 
Chandra Das, an Indian by birth, who passed for an English¬ 
man, came from India and pronounced a spell upon the lake ; 
the water at once turned as red as blood. A Lama, they say, 
came along and turned the water back to its original colour, 
but it still remained poisonous. One cannot believe anything 
that the Tibetans say,but the water seems to have really turned 
red. Sarat Chandra Das cannot have done that, but, unfortu¬ 
nately for him, it was just after his return from Tibet that the 
water thus changed. Sarat Chandra Das, as every one knows, 
is an Indian, but Tibetans, with few exceptions, think him to be 
an Englishman. Any way the water of the lake must have 
been poisonous for a long time, for the water is stagnant, there 
being no current, and there are divers poisonous elements near 
the lake.” 


! For the cruel punishment meted out by the Tibetans to a grand Lama, 
who assisted Rai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur, vide “ Lhasa and its 
Mysteries ” by Dr. A. Waddell, 0805,) pp. 7-8 
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II. 


As a parallel to the modem instance of the use of the name 


King Faridun in 
Iranian Incanta¬ 
tions. 


of a great king in incantations by the Onions 
of Chota Nagpur, we have the case of the 
use of the name of Faridun, a great Iranian 


king, in some Iranian incantations, charms or amulets. I have 


read the following papers 1 before this Society on the subject 
of charms or amulets : 


1 . “ Charms or Amulets for some Diseases of the Eye ” read 
on 28th March 1894. 2 


2. “ Nirang-i Jashan-i Burzigaran. A Religious formula 
used as a charm on the day of the Festival of the Cultivators,” 
read on 24th August 1900. 8 

3. " An Avesta amulet for contracting friendship,” read on 
31st October 1900 .* 

In these three papers, I have given in all four incantations 
or charms. They are intended for the following purposes : 

1. To oure a complaint of the eye. 

2. To protect fields of cultivation from the attack of 
noxious creatures on the crop, and to protect the people from 
all demons, demonesses, sorcers, sorceresses, tyrants, sinners, 
robbers, &c. 

3-. To consecrate the sand which is thrown in the fields 
referred to above (No. 2, and in houses for driving away noxious 
creatures, devils, demons, &c. 

4. To contract friendship with a person or persons. 


1 Vide my “Anthropological Papers” Part I, pp. 43-50 pp. 122-130 
and pp. 131-40. 

: Journal Vol. III. No. 6, pp. 338-45. 

* Ibid. Vol. V-. No. 7,--pp. 338-405- 
5 Ibid. pp. 418-25. 
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In all these incantations or charms, the name of king 
Faridun, the great Peshdadian king, referred to by Sir Walter 
Scott in his Talisman, is invoked.. The first of the amulets 
begins thus: “In the name of God. In the name of the 
strength and splendour of Faridun, &c.” The second runs thuB 
“ By the name of the Creator, the Omniscient Lord 

.By the Glory of God, by the Glory of brave 

Faridun.” In the third, after an invocation of God, the 
formula for consecrating the sand, which is to be thrown in the 
field, &c., runs thus: “ By the name and strength of brave 
Faridun, &c. I shut up the poison and the venom of the mouth 
of all noxious creatures.” In the fourth, the invocation to 
Faridun runs thus : “ We praise the holy Thraetaona (Faridun) 
of Athwy&na, who is master of purity, &c.” 

Thus, we find,' that the name of the great king, Faridun, was 
invoked in amulets or incantations for various purposes; for 
securing freedom from diseases, fertility to ground, expulsion of 
noxious creatures, devils and demons, and for contracting 
friendships. As I have pointed out in the first of the'above 
three papers, Faridun was not only a great king, but a great 
physician, and a great discoverer of medical drugs. He also 
freed Iran from the yoke of a foreign tyrant, Azi Dahaka 
(Zoh&k), who was associated with the Devil or Satan. 

In the case of the Oraons also, we find that they invoke the 
German Kaiser to avert the evils of bad harvest and to drive 
away evil influences. In the case of Faridun, we know, that 
besides being a great powerful king, he was a great physician. 
We do not know, what other qualifications have been attributed 
by the Oraons to the German Kaiser besides being a great 
powerful king. It would be interesting to know what thoughts 
about him are installed in their minds by the war news, or by 
the German missionaries or others. 

This parallel reminds us of the truth of the saying, “ There is 
nothing new under the Sun.” Human nature is the same. 
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Twenty centuries after Christ, we come across the same beliefs 
whioh prevailed twenty centuries before Christ. That is so, not 
only among what are called uncultured people, but to a certain 
extent even among cultured people. Powerful personalities are 
honoured, respected, nay they are, as it were, worshipped and, 
deified, even by the cultured. 

Besides the incantations or amulets referred to by me in my 

. . T . r t above papers, there are a number of others, 

A Number of In- r r 

cantations with king in which also the name of king Faridun is 
Fandun’s name. men tioned. The texts of these are given in 

“the Pazend Texts. 1 ’’ I give here a list of these : 

»'.e. The Incantation for writing an amulet (and) which is to 
be tied on the left hand. 

ty 1^4 tyjjb *£>y-j 5 

The Incantation for the removal of the oppression of the 
Divs and the Darujs. 

lyllals is3^ j ^iJ A3 * 

The Incantation for writing an amulet which is to be tied on 
the throat of a child. 

oi lyfaj yi I O-i b j j 5 

The Incantation which may be read over a child, attacked 
with sickness and trouble. 

Ji) 3 jjj 3 }3J ^ is'j- * 

The Incantation for the cure of the fever which comes on 
everyday, or alternate day or third day. 

j i » ji hi^J-' *i}*‘ 

ji ji Ji3“ ^ l/ -S " cl J' <J 3A ‘- 

/■*!** rV 1 13 ilXU - cij uA 

1 “ Pazend Texts,” collected and collated by Ervad Edalji Kersaspji 
Antia, and published by the Trustees of the Parsee Punchayet. 

S Ibid. p. 180. 3 Ibid. p. 181. 4 Ibid. p. 183. 

1 Ibid. p. 184. 6 Ibid, p- 185. T Ibid. p. 186. 
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The Incantation for writing the amulet and tying it on the 
hand, so that a woman may be wise and virtuous, i.e., if the 
wife of somebody does not go to the house of her husband, this 
amulet may be written-and tied on the left hand, so that she 
shall most assuredly go to the house of her husband. 

iyj_j bj* ji 1 

The Incantation for writing the amulet for the purpose of 
bringing about reconciliation between a man and his wife. 

j j y* AjC ‘-? c t ‘A—'O j* /*£/■> AJj*J 2 

by* ) 


Incantation for writing the amulet and tying it on the left 
hand so that head-ache, wounds and all pains may be cured. 

The style and construction of all the amulets are well nigh 

The composition the same ' The y generally begin with the 
of the Persian In- Pazend and Avesta introduction which in¬ 
cantations. troduces most of the Parsee prayers. (6) In 

the middle, occurs the invocation of a particular Yazata or angel, 
the Yasht in honour of whom contains some signification, 
even the slightest, of the complaint for which the amulet is 
intended. (c)Then, there is the invocation of the name of 
Faridun in the style of the amulets described in my above 
papers, (d) Then the incantation ends with short prayer-for¬ 
mulas with which most of the ordinary prayers end. The 
compilers of these amulets, as can be seen from the Persian 
headings, do not seem to be literary persons. 


There is a custom still extant among the Parsees, which, 
Another Parses though not on all fours, is somewhat akin to 
custom akin to this. this. It is that known as that of “ Dasturi 
bhanwi” i.e., the recital of the name of the Dastur. In a cere¬ 
mony connected -with the disposal of the dead and in the 
purification ceremony known as the Barashnum, the performer 
of the ceremony recites the name of the Dastur or the Head- 


i-Ibid. p. 187. 


2 Ibid. p. 189. 
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priest of tlie town or city, to say, that all that he did was 
according to what was enjoined by the Dastur of the time. 
He is supposed to recite the name to give some importance 
and efficacy to his work. This recital is given in the Pazend 
Texts under the heading. 


i.e. This Dasturi to be recited in bdj or in suppressed tone. 
It runs thus: 


jj| 

jj _ u | 

-JJ| 


Appendix. 

After writing the above for the Society’s meeting of April 1916, 
I have had the advantage of reading extracts’from the judgment 
of Mr. R. Garlick, President of the Special Commission appoint¬ 
ed by Government to inquire into two cases arising out of the 
unrest. The history of the seditious movement, as it appears 
from the judgment is this: The movement began at first 
among the Oraons of Chota Nagpur and then spread to the 
60,000 Oraon coolies in the tea gardens of the district, where, 
since November last, nocturnal meetings were held and hymns 


1 Pazend Texts, by Ervad Edalji K. Antia, p. 202 
1 Here the name of the Dastur is mentioned 
5 Vide The Times of India of 1st May 1916, p. 19. 
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sung to the German Baba, i.e., the German father. This German 
Baba, by whom the Kaiser was meant, was invoked as a god 
(a) to come and drive out the English who were taken to be 
devils and (6) to give the Oraons an independent rdj or rule. 
The movement was introduced among the Oraons of Sarugaon 
Tea Estate by one Landroo who recruited coolies for the estate 
from Chota N&gpur. At the nocturnal meetings on the estate, 
libations were poured (a) first to the Sun in the East (b), then 
to the German Baba, in the West. Then songs were sung, say¬ 
ing that the Sun was coming and casting out the devils and 
drowning them into the sea. In the word ‘ devils, ’ the English 
were included. They expected that the Germans would come, 
kill all the English in India and establish a Oraon rdj within 
three years. A seditious song sung by the Oraons of the Tea 
Estate ran as follows :— 

“ German Baba is coming, 

Is slowly slowly coming, 

Drive away the devils Manaldanal 
Cast them adrift in the Sea. 

Surj Baba (the Sun) is coming, 

The devils of the Oven will be driven away 
And cast adrift in the sea. 

Tarijan Baba (the stars) is coming, 

Is slowly slowly coming 
Is coming to our very court-yard, 

The ohigri devils will be driven away 
And cast adrift in the sea.” 

We see from this song, that herein, there is an expression 
of their usual belief in the existence of evil spirits which 
are driven off by an appeal or invocation to good spirits like 
those of the Surj (suraj or surya) i.e., the sun and the Tarijan 
(taros) i.e., the stars. The new elements in the song are those 
of including (a) the English among the evil spirits and (b) the 
Germans, through their king, the German Baba, among the 
good spirits. 
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This song confirms my above view that the German Kaiser 
was looked at as a good spirit and not as an evil one. I find 
several elements, common to this Oraon song of incantations, 
to the incantation of the Iranians, and to the beliefs connected 
with the devil-driving processions, as Mcita-no rath and Jani- 
shikar and with rituals of some of the peoples of India. Some 
of these common elements are the following : 

1. Where a man is deified or sanctified and invoked, e. g., 
king Faridun in the Iranian incantations and the German Kaiser 
in the Orion ones, the invocation is preceded or accompanied 
by an invocation of a greater heavenly power. In the Iranian 
incantation, Ahura Mazda, His Ameshaspentas or archangels, 
and Yazatas or angels, like Sraosha, and the Sun are invoked 
with king Faridun. In the Oraon incantation, surj, the Sun, is 
first invoked. 

2. The Sun and the stars are common to the Iranian and 
Oraon incantations. Iranian incantations speak of Tishtrya 
(the Siruis) and other brilliant stars. The Orion incantation 
speaks of Tarijan (the stars) in general. 

3. The driving away of the evil spirits towards the sea is 
common to the Oraon song of incantations and the Gujarati 
song of incantations of the Mata-no rath. In some cases the 
driving away is towards dreary mountains or barren regions. 

4. At times, the particular evil powers, demons or devils 
are mentioned by name. In one of the Iranian incantations 1 
referred to above, the Kuro, Tarewni and Karapan are specially 
mentioned. In the Oraon incantation, Manaldanal and the 
Chigri devils are specially mentioned. 

One characteristic of the unrest movement is, that the 
Christian Or&ons were excluded from the meetings. This, accord¬ 
ing to the judgment in the case, tends to show that the move¬ 
ment “ cannot have been deliberately organized by any German 
missionary, but it seems clear that it must have been started by 
some German agent or by some agitator or by some impostor.” 

1 Anthropological Papers, Part I, p. 132. 
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THE ANCIENT GERMANS. THEIR HISTORY, 
CONSTITUTION, RELIGION, MANNERS 
AND CUSTOMS. 

By Shams-ijl-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, 

B.A., Ph.D. 

(Read on 28th June 1916.) 

I. 

Gibbon, in bis History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, said: “ The warlike Germans, who 
1,1 first resisted, then invaded, and at length 

overturned, the western monarchy of Rome, will occupy a much 
more important place in this history, and possess a stronger, 
and, if we may use the expression, a more domestic claim to 
our attention and regard.” 1 Gibbon gives as follows his 
reasons for what he calls ‘‘the domestic claim” of the ancient 
Germans to “ our attention and regard: ” “ The most civilized 
nations of modern Europe issued from the woods of Germany, 
and in the rude institutions of those barbarians we may still 
distinguish the original principles of our present laws and 
manners.” 2 3 

Gibbon wrote all this in 1776 s . Dr. John Aikin followed 
Gibbon in this view, and, in the Preface of his translation of 
Tacitus’s Germania or Treatise on the Manners of the Germans, 
(1823) said: “The government, policy, and manners of the 
most civilized parts of the globe, were to originate from the 
woods and deserts of Germany.” * 


1 Gibbon’s History of the “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
Chap. IX (1845), Vol. I, p. 128. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. “ Sketch of the Author's Life, ” p. XVIII. 

* “ A Treatise on the Situation, Manners and Inhabitants of Germany 
and the Life of Agricola, ” by 0. Cornelius Tacitus, translated into 
English by John Aikin, M.D., 1823, Preface, p. V. 
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The present war has drawn the attention of the whole civi¬ 
lized world to Germany. Just as, as said by Gibbon, the ancient 
Germans “ were surveyed by the discerning eye, and delineated 
by the masterly pencil of Tacitus, 1 the first of historians who 
applied the science of philosophy to the study of fact,” 2 the 
modern Germans are now surveyed by “the discerning eyes’’ 
of many nations, and “ delineated by the masterly pencils ” of 
many a great man of theso great nations. 

II. 

Many a person and many a question are now seen by great 

men of different nations from “ angles of 

The Germans and . . „ .... . ., ,, . . , 

Britons. Are they vision, different from those, with which 

cousins ? Change m they were seen before the war. Among such 
the angle of vision. ° 

persons, take the instance of the late Prof. 

Nietzsche, the author of “ Also sprach Zarathushtra ” (Thus 

spake Zarathushtra). He is now classed with writers like Herr 

Treitschke, and is held responsible for the present bent of mind 

of the Germans. It was not so before the war, when, though 

there was some difference of opinion about the real meaning of 

his teachings, he had a number of admirers, especially of his 

teachings in the form of aphorisms. Even now, he is not 

without admirors, or at least defenders, even in England, who 

point to passages after passages from his ■writings, which tend 

to show, that he was against, what is now spoken of as, the 

militarism of Germany. 

One of the questions, now seen from a different angle of 
vision, is “ Whether the Germans and Britons are cousins ? ” 
They were generally spoken of as such. But now, Dr. Arthur 
Keith, one of the greatest scientists and a great anthropologist 
of the present day, presents another “ angle of vision,” and 
says, that the modern Germans are not the cousins of the 


1 A. D. 55-130. 

- Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Chap. IX, Ed. of 
1815, Vol. I, p. 128. 
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modem British. He does not jump into the arena with a 
brand new theory, but presents his case on the authority of 
some previous scientific writers and of modern scientific facts. 
He thus presents his case: 1 

“In their standard Atlases and school geographies, the 
Germans colour Great Britain, Holland, Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden with the same tint as their own Empire, to indicate 
that all those lands are inhabited by branches of the great 
Teutonic family. Our best historians are inclined to admit 
the German claim ; We cannot deny, even if we had the desire, 
that English and German are cousin tongues. It is an histo¬ 
rical fact that the Anglo-Saxons came from lands lying on the 
western shores of the present German Empire. Those, however 
who have studied the modern populations of Britain and 
Germany have reached a very definite and very different conclu¬ 
sion—namely, that the Briton and German represent contrasted 
and opposite types of humanity. 

“In the majority of Britons—English, Welsh, Scottish and 
Irish—the hinder part of the head, the occiput projects pro¬ 
minently backwards behind the line of the neok; the British 
head is long in comparison with its width. In the vast majo¬ 
rity of Germans the occiput is flattened as if the hinder part 
of the head, when still young and plastic, has been pushed 
forwards and upwards. The peculiarity of the German skull 
is due to no artificial means; we know that the prominent 
occiput and flattened occiput are characters which breed true 
over thousands of years and that they are characters which 

indicate a profound racial difference.How are we 

to reconcile history with actual facts—for it is undeniable, 
from an anthropologist’s points of view, that British and 
Germans belong to opposite European types ? The explana¬ 
tion is easy. With the exodus of the Franks to France and 


1 An article entitled “ The War from a new angle. Are we cousin to 
the Germans” in the Graphic of December 1915, p. 720. 
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the Anglo-Saxons to Britain in the fifth, sixth, seventh and 
eighth centuries of our era, Germany was almost denuded of 
the long-headed elements in her population; even in those 
early centuries, the German “ long-heads ” were concentrated 
in the western shore-lands, and in modem Germany it is only 
in these same lands, forming less than one-fifth of the total 
empire, that we find a good proportion of “ long-heads ” 
amongst the German people. When the Franks and Anglo- 
Saxons were moving into France and England, the great area 
now covered by the German Empire had been invaded from the 
east—from the regions now occupied by Russians, Poles and 
Czeohs—by swarms of people with flat occiputs and short 
heads, men of the Hindenburg type. History relates that by the 
end of the sixth century this type had overrun all the area of 
modem Germany, except the lands along the western shores. 
We now know, however, that the permeation of Germany by 
men of the Hindenburg type (i.e., the “ short-heads ”) did not 
begin with the break up of the Roman Empire. In ancient 
graves of the early iron, bronze and neolithic ages we find the 
Hindenburg type, showing that the westward movement of 
the flat occiputs had set in thousands of years before the days 
of the Roman Empire. 

“ With the exit of the Franks and Anglo-Saxons, the short¬ 
headed ancestors of modern Germany wore left as the dominant 

type of Germany ...There can be no doubt that 

certain aptitudes do belong to certain races and breed true 
from generation to generation. The flat occiput has never 
shown any aptitude for the sea. All the races which have 
commanded the sea—the Portuguese, Spaniards, Dutch, Norwe¬ 
gians and British—have long-heads with prominent occiputs. 
It is remarkable that even at the present day the German 
navy recruits its crews from the western shores, where a long¬ 
headed element still manages to survive.” 

I give here the portraits of the two types referred to by 
Dr. Keith. 
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It is the above article of Dr. Keith that has suggested to 
me the subject of this paper. From the above long passage, 
quoted from Dr. Keith’s article, what we learn is this:— 

1. The Britons and Germans were, at one time, kith and 

kin, or cousins, (a) The ancient History of these 
two countries and (6) Philology, the science of 
languages, show this. 

2. They are no longer kith and kin or cousins now. 

Anthropometry, a branch of Physical anthropology, 
shows this. 


3. 


4. 


When they were kith and kin, both were long-headed 
with prominent ocoiputs. 

What has broken up the cousinship, is the fact, that, 
whereas the whole of Britain has up to now conti¬ 
nued to be long-headed with prominent occiputs ( i.e . 
the baok parts of the head), Germany has now most¬ 
ly become short-headed with a flattened occiput. 

It is not only on the attention of the Britons that the ancient 

The ancient Ger- GOrmftnfl * 83 8aid b ? Gibbon > baVe a stron « 
mans and the Indo- and domestic claim, but also, to some extent, 

Iranians. on ^he attention of the Indo-Iranians— 

the Hindus and the Parsees. Dr. Keith has referred for the 
proof of the old cousinship to the evidences of history and 
language, (ct) The very fact, that the ancient Germans belonged 
to the Aryan group of people and that their language belonged 
to the Aryan stock of languages, known otherwise as the Indo- 
Germanic group, points to their claim, however small, upon our 
attention. (6) Again, their tribal or communal constitution 
and some of their old customs remind us of our old Indo- 
Iranian constitution and customs. For example, as we will 
see later on, their Townships have been compared to our 
Village-punchayets. (c) The Indian custom of prohibition of 
widow-marriages and (d) the custom of Suttee have their paral¬ 
lels among the Germans, (e) As regards history, though the 
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history of India or Iran is not closely related to that of 
ancient Germany, it is not altogether without some connection. 
The ancient Germans, at least some one or another of their 
tribes, at one time or another, had formed an alliance with 
the ancient Roman Empire, and, as such allies, forming a 
part of the Roman Army, fought against the ancient Persians 
in the long wars of Rome with the Persians. (/) Again, take 
the case of their contact with the Huns, who, under one name or 
another, had a long history of about 2,000 years, during which 
they ruled and exerted power in one part or another, both of 
Asia and Europe, and made their power felt in various countries, 
from China in the East to Gaul (modern France) in the West. 
When checked in the East, they pushed to the West, and vice 
versd. Those Huns wore moving to and fro like the waves 
of an ocean. On one hand, they had some share in the diffu¬ 
sion of the ancient German tribes, and on the other they had 
some check from the Germans. Their cheok in the West had 
some influence on their inroads in the East—in Persia and 
even in India. 

The ancient Persians under the Sassanian kings were under¬ 
mining the power of the Romans in their Eastern provinces ; 
the Scythian and the Sarmatian tribes which spread from the 
Caspian sea down to the river Vistula, were doing so in 
some of their Northern territories ; and the ancient Germans 
did this in their Western provinces. As Gibbon says, the 
ancient Germans “ first resisted, then invaded, and at length 
overturned the western monarchy of Rome.” 1 These “ wild 
barbarians” became “the formidable enemies of the Roman 
Empire.” Thus, the ancient history of Germany had, through 
Rome and through the Huns, some connection, however distant, 
with the history of Persia and even with that of India. 

Gibbon thus refers to the commencement of the above 
influence of the Persians on the history of Rome, on which 

1 Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire; Chap. IX, Vol. 
I, p. 12 S. 
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anoient Germany also exerted its influence. “ In the more early 
ages of the world, whilst the forest that covered Europe afforded 
a retreat to a few wandering savages, the inhabitants of Asia 
were already collected into populous cities, and reduced under 
extensive empires, the seat of the arts, of luxury, and of despo¬ 
tism. The Assyrians reigned over the east, till the sceptre 
of Ninus and Semiramis dropped from the hands of their ener¬ 
vated successors. The Medes and the Babylonians divided 
their power, and were themselves swallowed up in the mon¬ 
archy of the Persians, whose arms could not be confined 
within the narrow limits of Asia. Followed, as it is said, by 
two millions of men, Xerses, the descendant of Cyrus, invaded 
Greece. Thirty thousand soldiers, under the command of 
Alexander, the son of Philip, who was intrusted by the Greeks 
with their glory and revenge, were sufficient to subduo Persia. 
The princes of the house of Soleucus usurped and lost the 
Macedonian command over the East. About the same time 
that, by an ignominious treaty, they resigned to the Romans 
the country on this side of Mount Taurus, they were driven by 
the Parthians, an obscure horde of Scythian origin, from all the 
provinces of Upper Asia. The formidable power of the Par¬ 
thians, which spread from India to the frontiers of Syria, was 
in its turn subverted by Ardshir, or Artaxerxes, the founder of 
a new dynasty, which, under the name of Sassanides, governed 
Persia till the invasion of the Arabs. This great revolution, 
whose fatal influence was soon experienced by the Romans, 
happened in the fourth year of Alexander Severus, two hundred 
and twenty-six years after the Christian era.” 1 

All these facts lead to show that the history of the ancient 
Germans, claims our attention also, though perhaps not to the 
same extent as that of the Britons. At the present time, when the 
former views of friendship or cousinship are revised and many 
a question is examined from different angles of vision, and 

1 Gibbon’s History of the Deoline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Chap. Vni (1845), Vol. 1, pp. 117-18. 
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when in that examination, history, philology, &c., are referred 
to, some knowledge of the ancient history, constitution, manners 
and customs of the ancient Germans, one of the old branches 
of the old Aryan stock, will, I hope, be found interesting, by 
many, especially by members of an Anthropological Society 
like ours. 


III. 

Firstly, we will speak on the subject of the oousinship of the 

Ethnographical English and the Germans. We can look to 

JrS^andThe this sub i ect both from W the wide ethno- 
Germans, and graphical and (b ) the philological points of 
ir^nathms ofH'he v ‘ew. From both these points of view, we 
present war. find that the English and the Germans are 

cousins. Let us take the ethnographical question first. The 
Human family is divided by Ethnographists into three principal 
divisions :—1. The White or Caucassian stock of men which 
contains about 640 millions. 2. The Yellow or Mongolian or 
the Turan-Chineso stock containing about 600 millions. 3. The 
Black stock. It is believed that the Yellow or the Mongolian 
stock preceded others. 

The first, i.e., the White stock is divided into three sections: 
1. The Egyptian. 2. The Aryan or Indo-European or Indo- 
Gerrnan. 3. The Semites or Shemites. 

The Aryans again are divided into 7 principal branches: 
(1) Iranian, (2) Hindu, (3) Greek, (4) Italic, (5) Celtic, (6) 
Teutonic and (7) Slavic or Slavonic. 

Looking to the first large division into three groups, we 
find, that not only the English and the Germans, but we, the 
Indians and Iranians also, belong to the same group—the White 
or Caucassian group—and are cousins. Coming to the sub¬ 
division of this first large group of the White or Caucassian 
stock, we continue to be germane or cousins, as we belong to 
the same Aryan, or Indo-European or Indo-Germanic sub- 
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division. Descending one step further in the sub-sub-division 
of the Aryan stock, we find that the Germans and Britons still 
continue to be cousins or germane. 

The Germans belong to a branch of the Teutonic race, 
which itself is a branch of the Aryan race. Among the 
belligerents of the present war, the principal are the follow¬ 
ing:—1. The English, who belong to the Teutonic branch of 
the Aryans. 2. The French, who belong to the Italic branch 
of the Aryans. 3. The Russians, who belong to the Windic 
or Slavonic branch of the Aryans. 4. The Germans, who 
belong to the Teutonic branch. 5. The Austrians, who belong 
to the Teutonic branch. 6. The Belgians, who belong to the 
Windic branch. 7. The Serbians, who belong to the Windic 
branch. 8. The Turks who belong to the Turanian stock. 
9. The Japanese who belong to the Turanian stock. 10. The 
Italians who belong to the Italic branch of the Aryans. 
11. The Bulgarians, who belong to the Windic or Slavonic 
branch. Thus, we see that most of the fighting nations are 
Aryan. 

If we look to the principal races of the powers that fight in 
the present war, as given above, we find that, as far as the 
majority of the nations is concerned, it is to a certain extent 
a oivil war between the cousins of the same Aryan group. But 
when we look to all the people or nations that take a part, 
great or small, direct or indirect, in the present war, we find 
that it is very properly termed a world-war. Dr. Keith, in his 
geneological tree showing the descent of Man, referred to in one 
of my former papers before this Society, divided Humanity 
extant, into 4 groups, taking the nomenclature into a very 
wide sense—African, Australian, Mongolian and European. 
Looking to the fact, that representatives of all these four groups 
take some part in this war, it is really a great world-war a great 
human war —a war among all the offshoots of the Human stem 
now extant. 
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IV. 

Philological cou- Looking to the subject from the philolo- 
sinshi P- gical point of view, we find the same cousin- 

ship existing. 

I give here a table which gives the general division and 
sub-divisions of the languages of the many nations of the world. 
Prom this table we see, that people speaking the languages of 
almost all the principal stocks into which languages are divided 
fight in the present gigantio war. This table shows, that, 
not only are the German and English languages, the “ cousin 
tongues ” as referred to by Dr. Keith, but that the Indian and 
Iranian languages also are distant “ cousin tongues.” 

As Prof. Max Muller says : “ The Aryan languages together 
point to an earlier period of language, when the first ancestors 
of the Indians, the Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, the Slavs, 
the Celts and the Germans, were living together within the 
same enclosures, nay, under the same roof.” At this time, they 
spoke a common language, which can be called the mother of 
the languages of them all. 

V. 

We will now speak of (a) the early history of the ancient Ger¬ 
mans and (6) of the institutions, religion and manners in historic 
times as described by Tacitus in his Germania. Tacitus was a 
famous Roman historian who lived from a.d. 55 to 130. Of 
all his works on history, his history of the ancient Germans is 
well-nigh complete and much admired. Gibbon has drawn 
largely from it in his History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire l , for his account of the ancient Germans from 
very early times to the time of Emperor Decius, who took the 
imperial dignity in 249, carried an expedition against the 
Persians, persecuted the Christians and died during his march 

1 Ibid. Chap. IX, entitled “ The State of Germany till the invasion 
(on the Roman Empire) of the Barbarians in the time of the Emperor 
Decius.” 

15 
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against the Goths. Tacitus dealt with the history, institutions, 
manners and customs of the ancient Germans, because, both 
before his time and in his times, they had come into contact 
with, and had affected the history of, his own Roman people. 
To understand that contact and influence clearly, one may very 
profitably peep a little into the history of ancient Germany. 
That history presents a very wide field for treatment, but we 
will cast a mere glance upon it, beeause it is some parts, here 
and there of that history which presents to us some traits of the 
character of the people, who, at one time, were the close ‘ kith 
and kin ’ of the great English people. The history of ancient 
Germany, is, in some of its parts and to a certain extent, the 
history of the Roman Empire, because the ancient Germans 
had, with others, a strong hand in bringing about the downfall 
of the Roman Empire. It was in the company of the Romans, 
as their allies, or as soldiers in their service, that the ancient 
Germans had fought with the Egyptians and the ancient 
Persians. So, in considering their ancient history, we have 
to a certain extent, to consider also some periods of the history 
of ancient Rome. That being the case, I hope, some digres¬ 
sions in this paper will be held pardonable. 

The word German is variously derived. The variety of these 

The various ety- derivations shows the sphere of the influence 
mologies of the 0 f the country on adjoining nations. The 
ing the variety of English word “ Germane in the sense of 
their influence << re lated, allied, akin,” has some connection 
with one of the following etymologies, and suggests the question, 
whether it was not adopted by the English with some idea of 
relationship or cousinship with the German. 

(a) According to Tacitus, (Ch. II.) 'German’ was the name 
of a tribe which crossed the Rhine and expelled the Gauls. 
The name of the tribe was latterly adopted by the nation in 
general. 1 - (6) Some derive the name from Lat. Germanus 

1 According to Csesar, the Belgse, the people of modem Belgium, were 
descended from the above tribe of the Germans. 



LANGUAGE. 


Indo-European or Indo-Germanic or Aryan 
(at one time called the Caucassian or Japhetic 
family of languages.) 


| ' 
Semitic. 


Indo or tlie Southern 
division. 


Aniistic. 1 


i. 

Hebraic. 


Aral lie. 


.*i-'-i g.-r, 

a 1 Ar\ » 


TllMlKi'.t 
•r-.iiy :•••: fi'- Nemadie 
i v.a j applied *i> t:i*- A 
■ Arv.it: wr-es). 


O’.her tiiU.-w 


The European or the 

Northern Division. Bihbie.il Sa’-naritau. 

Hebrew. 


Carthaginian. Phoenician. Etheopic. A meric. The Northern Divi.-c-:! 


races of As:it. 
sriculiural 


Ti« Southern Divi, 


Indian or Sanskrit. 


Dead languages, the The Vedic and the The languages 
Prakrit and Pali. modern Sanskrit, of the Gypsies. 


Iranian. 


Its daughters—Gujarati, 
Marathi, &c. 


Iranian, properly 
so-called. 


Affiliated. 

I 


The East Iranian 
or Baetrian. 


Armenian. Afghan. Asset ic 

_ (Pushtu) (spoken 

i in the 

Cau- 
casus.) 


J-The TuBgusic. 2. Mnngolic. 3. Turkic. 1. Finnic. 5. Sacioy-: 


Spoken in Syria, Mesopotamia, ancient Babylonia, Assyria. The Syriac 
and the Chaldaic were its principal divisions. It is s-tiU spoken corruptly 
|,y the Nestorians of Kurdistan and some Christian tribes of Mesopotamia. 
Christ nail his disciples are said to have spoken tills language. 


die. The T.-.r.ialie 
or the languages 
of tiic Deccan. 


The Bhutiuor 

the lniiguacKs of 

Tibet arui Bhutan. 


The Tain or the 
Malay and Polynesian 
language?. 


The West Iranian 
dr 

The Medio.Persian. 


The Gatha 
dialect. 


The Classic A vesta of 
later times or the 
Ancient Baetrian. 


Cuneiform Palilavi. 


1. The Celtic. 


Cymric. 

The dialects of 
Wales and Brittany 
and the Cornish, a 
dead language. 


Gadhelic. 

The dialects of 
Scotland, Ireland 
and the Isle of Mail. 


2. The Italic. 

Dialects of Portugal, 
Spain, France, Italy 
and Latin (dead.) 


3. Illyric containing the 
dialects of Albania 
and the neighbourhood. 


4. The Hellenic. 


5. The W indie. 


0. The Teutonic. 


The dialects of Lithuania, 
Russia, Belgium, Servia, 
Poland, Bohemia. 


1. High German Branch, 
containing the living 
dialects of Germany. 


2. Low German Branch, 
containing the dialects of 
England, Holland. Friesland. 
North of Germany. 


3. The Scandinavian Branch 
containing the dialects 
of Norway, Sweden. 
Denmark, Iceland. 


u (j| <t 
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meaning neighbour 1 ; the adjoining JGauIs (of modem France) 
applied this name to them, (c) Some derive it from a Celtic 
word for “ shouters,” the word being applied to them on account 
of their war-cry. Tacitus refers to their ' barding ’ peculiar 
verses which gave them courage in their war with the Romans. 
(d) Some derive the word from “ Wehrmann,” i.e., a man of 
war, applied to them on acoount of their early military opera¬ 
tions. The French speak of the country as Allemagne from 
the name of the tribe of Allemanne (i.e., all men), who all 
possessed lands in common. The Germans call themselves 
‘Deutsoh’, which word comes from Gothic ‘Theuda’ meaning 
the people. Their Roman name ‘Teutons ’ is a rendering of 
an old form of Deutschon. 

The extent of ancient Germany, at the time when Tacitus 
(a.d. 55 to 130) wrote his Germania in 
cient^oTroany^in A.D- 98, was great. It was “ separated 
the time of Taoi- f r0 m Gaul (modem France), Rastia (modern 
Bavaria and the adjoining country), and 
Pannonia (Lower Hungary and part of Austria), by the rivers 
Rhine and Danube; from Sarmatia (the plain from the Vistula 
and tho Dneister to. the Volga) and Dacia (modem Maldavia) 

by mountains.The rest is surrounded by an ocean 2 ” 

(the North Sea or the German ocean.) 

In the third century a.d., Germany, excluding the Roman 
provinces westward of the Rhine, included nearly a third part 
of Europe., It included “ modern Germany, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, Livonia (a Baltic province of European 
Russia), Prussia and the greater part of Poland. 5 ” In short, 


J It is this derivation that has given the word “ germane ” in tho 
sense of ‘related’to the English. It is worth noting that the names 
of some other places are similarly derived ; for example, the name 
Pahlavi (Parthia) has come from a similar derivation. So, also the narao 
• Paris.’ 

2 Germania of Tacitus, Chap. I, Translation of Dr. J. Aikiu, (1S23), p. 1. 

5 Gibbon, Chap. IX. Rd. of 1845 p. 12S. 
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it included, besides the states which form the modem German 
Empire, portions of modern Austria, Switzerland, the Nether¬ 
lands and some other adjoining districts. The complexion, 
manners and language of the people of all these countries “ denot¬ 
ed a common origin and preserved a striking resemblance.” 1 
This large country was bounded on the west by the Rhine which 
separated it from the Gallic province of Rome. It was bounded 
on the south by the Danube, which divided it from the Roman 
province of Illyria (the Eastern coast of the Adriatic, including 
modem Croatia, Dalmatia and Herzegovina). The eastern 
boundary often varied, because the Germans and the Sarmatians 
often warred. But, generally, the Carpathian mountains on the 
east of Hungary formed the eastern boundary. The northern 
boundary lay beyond the Baltic and the Scandinavian peninsula, 
containing Norway and Sweden. 2 It is said by modern scientists 
that the level of water in the Baltic falls £ an inch every year. 
So, about 2,000 years ago, at the time of the ancient Germans, 
a great part of the modern Scandinavian peninsula must be 
under the waters of the Baltic. 

According to Pliny (a.d. 23-79),’who lived some time before 
Tacitus, Germany/whose coast line in a straight line was said 
to be 6S6 miles, and when indented, about 2,500 miles, was 
inhabited by several German nations or tribes. 

These were:—1 the Vandili,a Gothic race which originally 
dwelt on the northern coast of Germany. 2 Ingsevones.. 
3 Jsttevones. 4 Hermiones. 5 Pteucini. 

The Vandili included (a) The Burgundians, supposed to be a 
Gothic, people, (6) The Varini, dwelling near the sources of the 
Vistula on the site of the present Cracow, (c) The Carini, (d) 
The Gutones, otherwise known as Gothi, Gothones, &c. They 

1 Ibid. 

2 Gibbon's History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
(1845), Vol. I, p. 128, Chap. IX. 

3 The Natural History of Pliny Chap. 28. Bostock and Riley’s Trans¬ 
lation, (1855) Vol. I, p. 345. 
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were divided latterly into Ostrogoths, and Visigoths, who, 
invaded the Roman Empire in the time of its decline. The 
Ingasvones included the (a) Cimhri a Celtic or Gallic race. (6) 
The Teutoni or Teutones, who latterly gave their name to the 
people of the whole of Germany. 

According to Tacitus (Chap. II), ancient Germany was a 

The physioalna- “land rude in its surface, rigorous in its 
ture of the country climate, cheerless to every beholder and 
the constitution of cultivator except a native.” 1 2 It is said by 
th© people. scientists that in ancient time all the tracts 

of ancient Germany, which was much wooded, was colder than 
now. Gibbon advances two facts to prove this:—(1) Great 
rivers like the Rhine and the Danube were frozen to such an 
extent, that foreign invaders, at times, chose the winter for 
their invasions, so that they may march over the frozen rivers 
and be saved the trouble of crossing them. (2) Reindeers, 
which live only in cold countries and which are now seen 
only in the northern regions, were, according to old authors, 
seen in the southern latitudes of ancient Germany. 

This cold weather gave the ancient Germans vigour and 
longlife. “The women were more, fruitful and the human 
species more prolific than in warmer or more temperate 
climates.” One authority says, that the women of Sweden, 
which at one time was a part of ancient Germany, bear 
twenty or thirty children. Gibbon says that “ the keen air of 
Germany formed the large and masculine limbs of the natives, 
who were, in general, of a more lofty stature than the people 
of the South, gave them a kind of strength better adapted to 
violent exertions than to patient labour, and inspired them 
with constitutional bravery which is the result of nerve and 
spirits.” 2 


1 Dr. Aikin’s Translation, p. 4. 

2 Chap. IX, Vol. I., p. 120. 
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VI. 

According to Tacitus, Tuisto, who sprang from the earth, 
and his son Mannus were the fathers and 

The origin oi the 

Germans. Their founders of the German race. Mannus had 
prehistoric history. threesonSj whose 

names gave their names 
to three tribes: (1) The Ingasvones, who were the people 
bordering on the ocean ; (2) Herminones, who lived in the central 
parts, and (3) Istsevones, who lived in the rest of the country. 1 

This Tuisto, the father of the German race, is thought to be 
the Teut or Teutates, known to the people of Gaul and Spain as 
a Celto-Scythian king or hero, and as a conqueror and oivilizer 
of a great part of Europe and Asia. The three sons of Mannus, 
who gave their names to the above three tribes, were Ingaff, 
Isttiff and Hermin. Dr. Aikin sees in this obscure tradition 
of the descent of the German tribes from the three sons of 
Mannus, a relic of the tradition of Cain, Abel and Seth, the 
three sons of Adam or of that of Shem, Ham and Japhet, the 
three sons of Noah, from whom different people of the world 
are supposed to have taken their descent. 1 

Whether what Tacitus says is or is not, as pointed out by 
Dr. Aikin, a relic of the tradition of Cain, Abel and Seth, we 
see from his statement, that a Celto-Scythian king or hero 
had come to the land of Germany as a conqueror. So, in this 
conquest, we see the trace of the following statement of 
Dr. Keith, inoluded in our long quotation given above in the 
matter of the couzinship of the Germans and the Britons: “ We 
now know however, that the premeation of Germany by men 
of the Hindenburg type did not begin with the break up 
of the Roman Empire. In ancient graves of the early iron, 
bronze andneolithic ages, we find the Hindenburg type, showing 

1 Chap. II, p. 5. 

1 This tradition reminds us of the Iranian tradition of Selam, Tur and 
Erach, the three sons of Faridun, who gave their names to three countries 
of Asia and beoame the progenitors of their races. (“ Le Livre des Roia ” 
par M.Mohi, small edition, Yol. I. pp. 101-5.) 
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that the westward movement of the flat occiputs had set in 
thousands of years before the days of the Roman Empire.” 
According to Tacitus *, there were some who believed, that 
the above Tuisto, the father and the founder of the German 
stock, had more descendants than the above three grand sons. 
Erom these descendants came the ancient German races of the 
Marsi, the Gambrivii, Suevi and Vandali. These were, as it 
were, the first original genuine German tribes or races. Of 
these, the Suevi are the only race that have continued. The 
Vandali, the Vindili of Pliny, the Vandals of later historians, 
latterly overran Gaul, Spain, Africa and Italy. During their 
inroads into Italy, they destroyed many beautiful specimens 
of art. It is they who have given us our modern word “van¬ 
dalism.” Taoitus adds, that, later on, there arose another tribe 
called Germans, whose special name in his time was Tungri. 
It is this tribe that gave its name to the whole people. The 
word German was at first Wehrmann, i.e., a man of weapon or 
a warrior. This particular tribe being first victorious, other 
tribes also, in order to strike terror among others, assumed 
this name of Wehrmann (weapon men or warriors, Germans). 
Thus the name of one tribe was latterly assumed by the whole 
nation. It appears from an inscription, which is dated 222 b. c. 
and whioh records the victory of Claudius Marcellus over a Gallic 
tribe and the German tribe, that this German tribe, which gave 
its name to the whole people, existed long before 222 b. o. 
Caesar, in one of his works (Bell, Gall, II, 4) refers to this 
German tribe, and 'says, that some of the Belgae (people of 
Belgium) descended from them. 

The principal tribes, as found a little later on, were the follow¬ 
ing:—1. The Chatti who lived in Hesse. The modern Hessians 
are their descendants. 2. The Saxons of Holstein and the 
Angles in Sohleswig. These two invaded Britain later on. The 
Anglo-Saxons or the English are their descendants. 3. The 
Suevi or Swabians, who lived on the south and the east of the 


i Chap. II, pp. 5-6. 
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land of the Saxons. The Marcomanni or Marohmen on the 
Rhine at the frontier of the Kelt and the Lengobards on the 
Elbe, from whom modern Lombardy receives its name, are 
their offshoots. 4. The Goths, who lived at first near the 
sources of the Vistula. 5. The Vandals. 6. The Burgundians. 
The tribes in the south were migratory, half of their people 
going for war and half living in the land alternately. Those in 
the south generally lived on their land as permanent farmers. 
Tacitus even records a tradition which connects some Greek 
influence with the Germans. He says: “Some imagine that 
Ulysses, in the course of his long and fabulous wanderings, was 

driven into this ocean, and landed in Germany.They 

pretend.that certain monuments and tombs, inscribed 

with Greek characters, are still extant upon the confines of 
Germany and Rastia.” 1 According to Dr. Aikin, “the Greeks, 
by means of their colony at Marseilles, introduced their letters 
into Gaul, and the old Gallic coins have many Greek characters 

in their inscriptions.From thence, they might easily pass 

by means of commercial intercourse to the neighbouring 
Germans.” 2 

Dr. Keith says, that the modern Germans, as a body, are 

Tacitus on the not f ^ rect descendants of the classical 
classical German. Germans. It appears, as if a similar 
question was raised, on some other grounds, in the time of 
Tacitus, who defended the classical Germans, saying, that they 
were a pure-blooded race. He said : 5 “ The people of Ger¬ 
many appear to me indigenous, and free from intermixture 
with foreigners, either as settlers or casual visitants.” Tacitus 
assigns two reasons for the purity of the blood of the Germans. 

1. Firstly, “the emigrants of former ages performed their 
expeditions not by land but by water,” and the boisterous 
and unknown North sea or Gennan ocean, which provided the 
route for such emigration, was rarely navigated in those times. 

2. Secondly, no emigrants from Asia, Africa or Italy would 

1 Chap. Ill, Ibid. pp. 9-10. Ibid, note d. 3 Chap. II. 
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care to go to a country like Germany with “ a land rude ih its 
surface, rigorous in its climate, cheerless to every beholder and 
cultivator, except a native.” Tacitus further says (chap. IV.): 
“I concur in opinion with those who suppose the Germans 
never to have intermarried with other nations; but to be 
a race, pure, unmixed, and stamped with a distinct character. 
Hence a family-likeness pervades the whole, though their 
numbers are so great: eyes stern and blue; ruddy hair ; large 
bodies, * powerful in sudden exertions, but impatient of toil 
and labour, least of all capable of sustaining thirst and heat. 
Cold and hunger they are accustomed by their olimate and 
soil to endure.” 

But the above view of Tacitus bf the ancient Germans being 

The ancient oc- indi 8 eiloUs is not upheld now. The Ger- 
cupanta of the land mans were not the first occupants of the land 
of Germany. which they call their father land. Before 

the ancient Germans occupied the country, it was occupied by 
another race, of whom much is not known. There are several 
facts which lead to show, that the country was occupied by 
Other people and that the ancient Germans went there from 
some other place. Mr. Baring Gould 1 2 3 advances several facts 
to show this :— 

1. In the North several burial mounds are discovered which 
the peasants call the “ Huns’ graves,” but which do not belong 
to the Huns but to an unknown people. 2, The names of some 
places in the South point to a previous population of the 
Sclavs, who were of the same class as the modern Russians, 
Poles and Bohemians. 3. Their ancient laws distinguished 
between serfs, who were the older occupants of the lands, 
and the freed men, who were the new occupants (Germans), and 
prohibited intermarriages. If any of the new occupants mar- 

1 The Germans “ are still accounted some of the tallest people in 

Europe. ” Ai k in. 

3 “ The Story of the Nations," series, Germany, by Mr. Baring Gould, 
Chap. IL 

IS 
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ried with one of the older aborigines, he lost his freedom, and 
his children were illegitimate. The modem German law which 
prevents a German prince from marrying a lady other than 
that of the royal family, is a relic of the old German law or 
custom. The law was observed to keep the old Teutonic blood 
pure. In Bavaria and Baden, the Germans are not pure- 
blooded and they seem to have a mixture of the blood of the 
older conquered aborigines. 

VII. 

During the time of Augustus (63 B. c.—14 a.d.), who “ had 

The anoient Ger- divided with the (Roman) senate the direct 
mans’ early connec- administration of the provinces, choosing 
tion with Rome. f or his own all those in which large armies 
were maintained for the repression either of turbulent subjects 
or of aggressive enemies,’’ 1 the whole of Gaul beyond the Alps 
was under his administration. This Gaul was divided into 
several commands. The districts bordering upon the Rhine, 
known as the Upper and Lower Germany, formed one of the 
commands. During his reign, “ Pax Romans ” or Roman 
peace prevailed to a great extent, and he had the honour of 
performing, for the third time, the auspicious and sacred rite 
of closing the temple of Janus, the god of peace, which, accord¬ 
ing to custom, was kept open only during wars. During the 700 
years before his time, the temple was closed only twice, the 
reason being, that Rome was always in war in some part of the 
world. During his own time, he is said to have closed the 
temple three times. Augustus had thought of repeating the 
attempt of Caesar who had failed to conquer Britain in person. 

In about 133 b. 0 ., Tiberius Gracchus and Caius Gracchus, 

as tribunes of the people saw the necessity 

of Th the re GerroaM of improving the condition of the Roman 

with Rome, after community by new Agrarian laws. The 
the Agrarian Laws. , . . ,, 

nobles and the senators, whose vested rights 

were to be disturbed, opposed the attempts to pass the laws. 


1 General History of Rome by Dr. Marivale (1891), p. 399, Chap. LI. 
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In spite of the opposition, the laws were passed, but the nobles 
tried to make them ineffective. At this time, there occurred 
an event which led to help the nobles in their reactionary 
measures. 

In 113 b. cthe Cimbri and the Teutones, two German tribes, 
threatened to overleap, from the heart of Germany, the barrier 
of the Alps and to invade Italy. It was the want of “ Bread 
and Butter ” that led them to do so. They wanted land from 
Italy and promised alliance in return. They defeated the 
Roman general, Papirius Carbo, who was sent against them. 
They offered some of the Romans whom they had taken 
prisoners as sacrifices to their god Wuotan, (the Iranian yazata. 
Vita or Guad), who presided over air and who has given hia 
name to a day of the week, Wednesday (Wuotan-tag or 
Wuotan-day). These German tribes did not pursue their suc¬ 
cesses further into Italy, but entered Gaul soon after. 

Just as in the present war the common foreign enemy, the 
Germans, have united the two fighting parties in England, the 
Ulsterites and the Nationalists of Ireland, the then Germans 
united the two factions, the nobility and the commonalty 
of Rome into one. 

From 109 to 107 B. 0 ., the Germans again defeated the 
Roman forces sent against them in Gaul, but fortunately refra¬ 
ined from attacking Italy. Then in 102 b. c., the Cimbri 
and Helveti, and the Teutones combining together again 
invaded Italy. They were defeated. The Teutons, who were 
killed and remained unburied, gave the field of battle, the 
name of “Putrid Plain,” which name still exists in the name 
of a village called Pourri&es. A hill in the locality called 
“Saint Victoria” has received its name from the victory 
celebrated there by the victorious General Marius. The people 
there, still go to the summit of the hill and bum a heap of 
brushwood, shouting “ Victoire ! Victoire” !* In another battle. 


1 Marivale’s History of Romo, Chap. XXX . Edition of 1891, p. 214. 
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the Cimbri also were defeated (B. o. 101). So great was the 
terror caused by this invasion of the German tribes that Marius, 
the victor, was honoured as the third founder of Rome after 
Romulus and Camjlius. The military uniform of these Germans 
consisted of hides of wolves, bears and oxen with horns—a 
sight, which frightened the Roman soldiers much. Whenever 
the German tribes fled from the battles with the Romans, 
their women, who always aooompanied them, went towards 
them with raised cudgels, and taunting them as cowards 
forced them to fight again. They themselves also fought with 
the Romans and preferred being killed to yielding. Here 


again it was the question of “Bread and Butter” which 
forced them to do so, because starvation stared at them if they 
returned to their soil, the grain of which they had eaten off. 

These German tribes, when they had to cross rivers, con-, 
structed bridges in a rude way. They first hurled from the 
banks rockstones in the rivers, and then, cutting big trees threw 
their trunks aoross them, This was the first Teutonic or 
German invasion of Italy. 

The Germans came into collision for the second time with the 

_ , Romans under Caesar, who was the governor 

The second con- ’ ° 

taot of the Germans of Gaul in about 50 B. c. The tribe of Mar- 


with the Romans. 


comanni or Marchmen crossed the Rhine 


and took Burgundy. Julius Caesar drove them back and 
Drusus and Tiberius subjugated them and took a part of 
Germany between the Rhine and the Weser. 


Armenius (Hermann), the ohief of the Cherusi tribe, living 
in what is now known as Hanover, being taken as a hostage 
to Rome, took his little education there and learnt the lessons 
of Roman rule and warfare. In his oase, there happened 
what happens nowadays. Our young men go to our ruling 
country to be educated there. They return imbued with ideas 
of liberty and freedom prevalent there and try to spread them 
in India. Hermann learnt at Rome, and thought, that some 
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of the noble and brave deeds of the Romans can also be 
done by his German people, if they were united and deter¬ 
mined to do them. 

One other good thing on the part of Hermann was this. 
He saw both, the weakness and the strength of the Romans. 
He saw, that they were rather bent too much toward pleasure 
and were slaves to passions, while his countrymen, the Germans, 
were simple and had preserved pure the affectionate bond of 
relationship towards their kith and kin. He returned to Ger¬ 
many imbued with the above thoughts and impressions. A 
short time after Quintilius Varus, a general of Augustus, went 
to Germany with a Roman army to assert there the power of 
Rome. Knowing that Hermann was educated in Germany, 
he took him as his guide, little suspecting his patriotic feelings 
for his country; It is said that Hermann led him to fight 
with the Germans in that part of Germany, where the simple 
rude physical strength of his people could be more than a match 
for the improved way of warfare of the Romans. Varus was 
completely defeated, his army was all cut off and he himself com¬ 
mitted suicide. Hermann carried away three Roman eagles (ban¬ 
ners). This German victory over the Romans in A.D. 9, upset 
Emperor Augustus, one of whose great armies was thus cut off. 
He put on mourning by allowing his hair and beard to grow 
untrimmed and often wept saying “Varus! Varus! restore me 
my legions. 1 ” The Romans expected an invasion from the 
Germans but Hermann wanted no conquest. He only wanted 
freedom for his people from the yoke of the Romans. He was, 
as Mr. Baring Gould says, the first to have “ the vision of an 
united Germany.” 2 What this learned author says of Hermann 
is worth noting: He gave to “the nations of German blood an 
example that was to bear fruit on the peaceful field of Runny- 
mede, when the English Barons wrung the Magna Charta from, 
King John ; for it was from the region in which Hermann fought 

1 Marivale's History of Rome, Chap. LIII. Ed. of 1891 p. 426. 

2 «* The story of the Nations ” series. Germany, p. 20. 
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that our ancestors came, and we may take pride in him and 
in the great statue erected in his honour hundreds of years after 
his day by the princes of Germany on the culminating point of 
the Teutoberger Alps.” 1 The above referred to statue of 
Armenius (Hermann), whom Tacitus, in his Annals, calls the 
Deliverer of Germany, was begun by the' celebrated sculptor 
Bandel in 1838 and finished in 1875. 

This victory of the barbarian Germans over the civilized 
Romans oreated well nigh a panic in Rome. There lived some 
Germans in Rome. What has happened now here and in England 
happened then. They all were placed under arrest. There 
were some German squadrons or regiments in the Roman army. 
They were immediately disarmed. After some preparations, the 
Romans sent another army against Germany under Germanicus. 
This army gained a small viotory. The Roman army carried 
into Rome, Thusnalda, the beautiful wife of Armenius, who was 
with child. This lady was betrayed to the enemy by her own 
father Siegast, who had turned a traitor to his country and who 
had an heriditary feud with the tribe of Hermann.* 

In some subsequent internal quarrels, Hermann was killed by 
his own people. Tacitus sings good many praises of this brave 
man. Thusnalda, when carried to Rome, gave birth there to a 
son, who was named Thumchius. When Germanius returned, 
later on, in triumph to Rome, she, with her child, was made to 
drag the chains of his triumphal chariot. Tacitus, in his 
Annals,’ gives a detailed account of this war. 

After this time, the Romans kept themselves to a small part 
of Germany known as Titheland. They protected this part 
from the inroads of the Germans by a wall connecting their 
frontier fortresses. The traces of this wall are still observed and 


1 Ibid, pp.121-22. 

2 Germany, Present and Past, by S. Baring Gould, Vol. I, (1879) p. 172. 

3 The Annals of Tacitus, translated by A. J. Church and W. J. 
J. Brodribb Bk. I, S,-S5 et seq, (1891) p. 27 et seq. 
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known as those o! “The Devils’ Wall.” The Romans had to 
do all 'this because now the Germans assumed the offensive. 
The Romans had gradually built many known towns in parts 
of Germany. They even built a town—Treves—in Belgium, 
which was partly German. 


Ever since the 

First Century b. 

C. and A.D. The 
Germans serving in 
the Roman armies 
in Egypt and Par- 
thia. 

mann defeated the 
With the advance 
with them, even 
Persia. 


Romans conquered a part of Germany, the 
Germans formed a part of the Roman army. 
On some occasions of danger, the German 
squadrons or regiments were disbanded. 
For example, at the time, referred to above 
when the Germans under Armenius or Her- 
Romans under Varus in the time of Augustus, 
of the Roman armies, the Germans went 
to the East—to Egypt, Asia Minor and 


The Ptolemin dynasty of Egypt was founded in the early 

The Germans in P art ° f the 3rd °® ntur y B ' °- b >’ Ptolem - v » 
the Roman armies the son of Lagus, a Macedonian general of 

m Egypt. Alexander the Great. He seized Egypt on 

the death of Alexander. These Ptolemies were not Egyptians 

but were Macedonians. In the reign of Ptolemy XIII, the 

father of the famous Cleopatra, we find what Mr. Weigall 1 calls 

“the critical development the political relationship between 

Rome and Egypt.” After the battle of Pydna (b. c. 167), the 

influence of Greece in the East was replaced by that of Rome. 

In the 1st century B. c. Rome turned her covetous eye towards 

Egypt. Ptolemy XII had appointed in his will, which was 

made very early in his life, the Roman republic as his heir in 

order to have some financial and moral support from the 

Romans. Auletes (Ptolemy XIII), the new king, was much 

handicapped by this will. He thought that, perhaps, one day 

Rome, claiming to be the successor, according to the will, 

may oust him from the throne of Egypt. So, he always liked 


1 The Life and Times of Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt. A study in th) 
origin of the Roman Empire by Arthur E. P. B. Weigall, p. 47. 
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to be in the good grace of Rome. In 59 B. c., he won the 
recognition of his sovereignty from Rome by personally going 
there and bribing some influential senators. He was then 
dethroned by his people, his own daughter Bernice IV taking 
the throne. He had 4 other children by his second marriage. 
One of these was the celebrated Cleopatra. With the aid of 
the Romans under Gabinus, he was restored to the throne. 
Among the Roman army left in Egypt for his protection, we 
find for the first time a number of German cavalry men'. 
The Roman army was thinking of occupying Egypt for' good, 
but their mind was diverted by the Parthians who were at 
war with them. 

VIIL 

Aulotes died in B. c. 51, enjoining by his will, that his eldest 

Germans as allies daughter Cleopatra, and his son 

of Rome fighting Ptolemy should jointly succeed him. It was 
agamst Persia. proposed that this sister and brother, the 
joint successors, may marry together according to an old custom 
of the Egyptians. Cleopatra, to assume the whole power, post¬ 
poned the marriage on one excuse or another. Her brother’s 
party in court was stronger. 

Two years after the death of Aulotes, Marcus de Bibulus, the 
pro-consular governor of Syria, ordered the Roman troops in 
Alexandria to join his army in his contemplated war against 
the Parthians. This Roman-Egyptian army Contained Celtic 
and German cavalry. This was the first attempt to take 
the early Germans to fight against the Parthian rulers of Persia. 
But this attempt failed. The cavalry did not then go as 
desired. Then, there arose the civil war between Pompey and 
Cjesar. The Egyptian-Roman army sided Pompey. 

In Alexandria, Cleopatra quarreled with her co-ruler, her 
brother, and was obliged to fly to Syria, from where she sent an 
army to Palusium to fight with the army of her brother Ptolemy. 
At this very time, there came to Alexandria, Pompey after being 
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defeated by Csesar at Pharsalia, hoping, that Cleopatra's brother 
Ptolemy who ruled there might help him. But, Ptolemy got 
him murdered in the hope of winning the favour of the victorious 
Csesar. Csesar, on coming to Alexandria was shocked at the 
murder of his rival and looked with displeasure at the mur 
derers. Hs landed at Alexandria with his Celtic and German 
cavalry and lived there in the king’s palace. Thus, we see the 
Germans again in Egypt. 

Csesar now sent words to the battlefield of Pelusium, where 
the armies of Cleopatra and her brother Ptolemy were fighting, 
that their dispute may be submitted to him for arbitration. 
Ptolemy arrived at the Court, but his supporters, looking to the 
fact that Csesar wanted to play the first fiddle in Egypt, raised 
opposition, and they and Csesar both prepared to fight. 

As to Cleopatra, who also was invited by Csesar to attend, 
she dared not come openly, lest she might be maltreated by her 
rival brother’s partizans. So, she thought of going secretly alone 
to Csesar. She took a boat and then coining near the shores of 
Alexandria, asked her confidential friend Apollodorus the 
Sicilian “ to roll her up in the blankets and bedding which she 
had brpught for her in the boat as a protection against the 
night air.” 1 2 As Plutarch says, when the bundle was untied, 
Csesar was at once “ captivated by this proof of Cleopatra's 
wit.” 

We will not enter here further into the history of the relations 
between Caesar and Cleopatra. After the death of Csesar, 
Cleopatra married his great nephew Antony. Her relations 
with Antony have been familiarized to us by Shakespeare, in his 
“Antony and Cleopatra.” That play and several other writings, 
even some good historical writings, represent both Cleopatra and 
Antony in a certain bad fight. But later writers, - for example 
Mr. Guglielmo Ferrero and Mr. Arthur E. P. Browne Weigall 

1 Life and times of Cleopatra, by Arthur E. P. B. Weigall, p 80. 

2 Vide The Fortnightly Review of April 1909 pp. 333-4G. 
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show us, that they, especially Cleopatra, were not so bad as 
represented by some ancient writers. Both had a patriotic view 
even in their marriage. Caesar, and Antony after him, looked 
to their marriage with the Egyptian queen as a step towards 
uniting Eg; pt more firmly with Rome. That firm union was 
an important step in the proposed conquest of Persia under the 
Parthians by Rome. In this conquest of Persia, the German 
cavalry, as a part of the Roman army, was expected to play an 
important part. In the previous warfare, the German cavalry 
had already fought with the Romans against Persia. They 
were about to fight once more with Persia in the time of 
Antony, but the Egyptian Cleopatra did not allow the war 
to come out. It is said, that it was an ambition of Julius 
Caesar to conquer Persia, just as Alexander the Great had done 
before him. Antony, on looking on 15th March 44 b. c., to the 
papers of his uncle Julius Caesar, found out that his great 
uncle had that ambition. So, he thought of doing what his 
uncle could not do. But Rome was not powerful enough to 
do that. So he, like his uncle Julius Caesar, counted upon the 
support of Egypt through its queen Cleopatra for his conquest 
of Persia. 

The life of Antony, as pictured by many writers, casts a<slur, as 
said above, both upon his and Cleopatra’s character. But, about 
a hundred years ago, M. Lettronne 1 gave another side of the 
picture and showed both Antony and Cleopatra in a better light. 
Mr. Guglislmo Ferrero has recently followed him. 2 Mr. Arthur 
E. P. B. Weigail 2 also takes a similar view. All these writers 
tend to say, that Antony fell into the company of Cleopatra with 
a view to have her under his control, and to win over her help 
for Rome in his proposed conquest of Persia. Though Rome 
was powerful, it had not sufficient money, which Egypt, then 
ruled over by Cleopatra, could supply. So, both Csesar, and 

* The Fortnightly Review of April 1909 pp. 6S3-46. M. Lettrone based 
his explanations on some old coins. Ibid. p. 636. 

! The life and Times of Cleopatra, by Arthur Weigail, p. 47. 
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after him Antony, had fallen under Cleopatra’s power, with a 
distant view to have her Egypt’s help in the conquest of Persia. 
Again Rome feeing far away, he wanted to make Egypt his 
base for his military operations against Persia. On the other 
hand, Cleopatra had her object in mind. Though she was the 
queen of Egypt, she knew that she had some enemies at home. 
Her brother Ptolemy was a rival to the throne of Egypt. So, 
she thought of having these Roman generals, Julius Caesar 
and Antony, one after another, under her thumb, so that in 
case of difficulty at home, she could count upon their help and 
through them, the help of Rome. 


Thus, both Antony and Cleopatra had at first different objects 
in mind, in seeking each other’s company, friendship and love. 
But in the end, it was Cleopatra, who suoceeded. She had 
Antony so much under her oontrol, that latterly he lost himself 
in the pleasures of her company and of her court and did not 
push on his idsi of conquering Persia. Thus Cleopatra, as it 
were, saved Persia from the grasp of Rome, and thus, indirectly 
also from the blows of the German cavalry as a part of the 
Roman army. 

IX. 


The Roman Empire had begun to fall. Among the various 
causes of its fall, one was that of the 
invasions of, what the Romans called, the 
“Barbarian hordes.’’ These hordes or 
tribes, who were all on the frontiers of 
the Roman territories, menaced the power 
of Roms- The Roman Empire had sunk 
deeper into weakness, in the time of Maxi- 
min, who usurped the throne after Alexander Scverus (a.d. 
235). So these confederations, hordes or tribes gained power 
over Rome easily. These tribes were the following 


Third Century 
a.d. The nations, 
which, with the 
Germans, weakened 
the power of the 
Roman Empire. 
The Goths, the Sa¬ 
racens or Arabs and 
the Persians. 


(1) The German tribes, several of whom were united under 
the name of (A) the Franks, and (B) the Allemani. (2) The 
Goths. (3) The Saracens or Arabs. (4) The Persians. 
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A. The first tribe was that on the Lower Rhine, from the 
river Maine (Mayn) downwards. It consisted of the Chatti, the 
Chauci, the Chewci and others. These were latterly known 
as the Franks. They invaded the Roman province of Gaul 
(France). For years or centuries before, they were, now and 
then, carrying their inroads. Now, they made stronger efforts 
and went as far as Spain. They went into the coast towns 
of the Mediterranean and plundered ships in the harbours. 

The second group or confederation of tribes was that on the 
Upper Rhine and the headwaters of the Danube. They were 
known as Suevi. The Chatti of Tacitus possibly belonged to 
this group. In the 3rd Century a. d., they and the Boii, Marco- 
manni and Quadi tribes were all known as Allemani. It is this 
word that has given us the Frenoh name of Germany as 
‘Allemagne.’ They entered into Italy in a. d. 272 and spread 
desolation. 

Now, there came into notice also the Goths, “the most 
formidable of the barbarians.” 1 The Goths, and their kindred 
the Get® lived on the Lower Danube. They appeared there in 
the place of the ancient Scythians and Sarmatians. They 
crossed the Danube, which then was a weak barrier, and now 
and then invaded the territories of Rome. They crossed the 
Eusdne (Black Sea) and devastated even Asia Minor. Crossing 
the Hellespont, they even went to the ^Egean sea and to the 
coasts of Attica. They came into greater notice under their 
commander and king Alaric (a name meaning all rich). He 
appeared at the end of the 4th century at the command of the 
Visigoths. He, at first, enriched himself with the wealth of 
Athens which he had attacked. Stilicho, a general of the 
Western Empire, opposed him. He attacked Rome three times. 
He was twice won over by money grants. But at the third 
time, he took the city in a. d. 410 In spite of his orders to the 
contrary, the city was looted by the Goths. During his invasion 


1 Dr. Merivale’s History of Rome, Chap. LXIX (1891), p. 559. 
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of southern Italy, he died through illness; His men diverted 
the course of the river Busento to bury him in the bed of the 
river. They then killed the diggers of his grave, lest they 
divulged the place of his tomb. The river was then redirected 
in its old bed. 1 

The eastern frontiers of the Roman Empire were also threa¬ 
tened at this time by the Saracens or Arabs who harassed even 
the countries of Palestine and Egypt. The Roman power in 
these countries and Asia Minor had grown too weak to defend 
its poor subjects. Among the treasure-finds in these districts, 
the coins of this period are found in very largo numbers. The 
reason is the comparatively greater insecurity of the times, when 
people buried their treasures. 

At this time, the Persians also made matters very hot for the 
Romans. Artaxerxes or Ardeshir Babagan had overthrown the 
Parthian dynasty and had revived the fallen power of Pers'a. 
The Persians under him and his son Shapur became stronger 
and wrested Armenia from the hands of the Romans under 
Alexander Severus. As Dr. Merivale says, “ it looked for a 
moment as if the empire of Cyrus would be re-established even 
to the shores of the rEgean.’' 

X. 

Now what was the principal event which led to the entrance 

Perm ation into into Germany of a foreign element from 

Germany of a for- the East, referred to by Dr. Keith ? It 
eign element with 

the break up of the was that of the inroads of the Huns into 
Roman Empire. Europe. The Huns have a very long history 
of their own extending over centuries. The Parsee scriptures 
speak of them as Hunus. They are the Hfinas of Indian 
writings. They alternately rose and fell for centu ies together. 
According to the Chinese writers in the third century before 
Christ, their dominions formed, as it were, a great Empire 

1 “ Leaders and Landmarks in European History,” by A. R. H. Mon- 
orieff and Rev. H. J. Chaytor, (1914) Vol. I, p. 160. 
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extending from the Caspian sea to the frontiers of China, where 
the Great Wall of China was raised for protection against their 
frequent inroads. 

In the first century after Christ, there existed four great king¬ 
doms: (1) China in the East, (2) Rome in the West ; (3 and 
4) Parthia and India between these two, serving, as it were, as 
connecting links. The Huns lived within, or at least on the 
frontiers of all these kingdoms and harassed their rulers and 
subjects. They advanced westwards in the 4th century after 
Christ. At times, they even assisted the Romans against the 
Goths. T.iey occupied the ancient Dacia which is now called 
Hungary after their name. The name of Hungary preserves 
their memory in the West, as Hunza (lit. the place of the Huns) 
doo3 in the East. Their king Rugulas, the uncle of Atilla, 
received in A. d. 432 an annual subsidy of £350 of gold, i.e., 
about 14,000 £ from Theodosius II. The Germans and some 
other Teutonic tribes served under Attila, the king of the 
Huns. On the death of Attila, they had a tempo.ary fall, 
but, after some years, they rose into independence again. 
It was the invasion of these Huns that dispersed the Germans, 
and it is this dispersion that seems to have been principally 
referred to by Dr. Keith. The result of the invasion of the 
country of the Germans by the Huns was dispersion and 
finally absorption into the people of the countries where they 
went. 


XI. 

Having had a peep into the past history of the ancient 
Germans, we will now speak of their constitution, religion, 
manners and customs. Their kings and generals were elected 

Election of gene- b ? tbe P e0 ? le - TaoituS S ^ S : “ Their k!n g s 
ralg. The ceremony have not an absolute or unlimited power ; 

11 ' and their generals commanded less through 

the force of authority, than of example. If they are daring, 
adventurous, and conspicuous in action, they procure obedience 
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from the admiration they inspire.” 1 What Tacitus means to 
say is. that their military commanders commanded more by 
example than by precept. The ceremony of the election, both 
of the kings and the generals, consisted of placing them on 
shields and of uplifting them. 2 

XII. 

Tacitus says : 3 “ They also carry with them to battle, images 

Warfare The im anc * standards taken from the sacred groves. ” 
ages of their gods This seems to be with a view to inspire 
on the battlefield. them with the idea, that their gods, were, as 
it were, with them in the battle by their side. The images 
had the form of wild beasts. This was meant perhaps to 
encourage them to fight ferociously like wild beasts. It was 
not the general who punished for any military offence but the 
priest, because, it was believed that the gods, who were present 
in the battle in the forms of the images, suggested to the priests 
the particular form of punishment. 

The waves and children of soldiers all went to the war camp. 

So, they were within the sphere of receiving 

Woman and War. 

applause or rebuke for their courage or 
want of it from those who were dear to them. Those who 
returned wounded in battles were wall received by the family. 
Those who returned unwounded were not much applauded So, 
on returning to their homes, they showed their wounds to their 
family with pride. The family-members prepared their food, 
and so, they had no camp-followers. 

At times, when soldiers gave way before the advance of the 
enemy, it were the women who persuaded or forced them 
to return to fight. Prisoners taken in warfare were reduced to 

1 Germania, Chap. VII. 

- The modern European practioe of lifting up popular persons on the 
occasion of public meetings or demonstrations, and of pulling thnr 
carriages, seems to have had an origin in some old customs of this 
kind. 

- Tacitus, Germania. Chap, VII, Ibid. 
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slavery. Thus, in case of defeat, the women also were reduced 
to slavery. So, to save their family from the horrors of slavery 
they fought more courageously. Women of noble families 
were given as hostages. States, which had given such hostages, 
were expected to be very faithful to their bonds and treaties. 

Their army consisted of cavalry and infantry. “ Their prin- 

Thei' army and ci P a * strength on the whole, consists in their 
their warfare. infantry.” According to Caesar, the Germans 

were divided into tribes. Each tribe was divided into cantons 
(or goiotns.) Each oanton was divided into several districts or 
townships (vici) \ Each of this district or township (vici) was 
called “ the hundred ” (die hunderte), because it was supposed 
to consist of about 100 units. 

On the subject of the formation of the army and their 
warfare, Tacitus says as follows :— 

“ For this purpose (of warfare), a select body is drawn from 
the whole youth, and placed in the front of the line. The 
number of these is determined ; a hundred from each canton : 
and they are distinguished at home by a name expressive of this 
circumstance; so that what at first was only an appellation 


i The German ‘ vici'is Avesta VI?, (A>rf!?), Sans. R5T- Lat. Vic-us, a 
village. We see this word in the names of English counties, like Nor¬ 
wich, Berwick, Warwick, &o. The above old German division seems 
to correspond to the ancient Iranian division of nmSna, vie, zantu and 
dakhyu. According to later Pa.ilavi books, a family forms a house 
(nmSna) j 20 houses form a street (vio); 50 houses form a village 
(zantu); and hundred houses form a tribe-district (dakhyu). I think that 
the German division of a tribe would correspond to an Iranian division 
as follows :— 

German. Irdnian. 


1. The Hundred. 


NmSna (the hundred of which make 
up a unit). 


2. The Township (vici). Vi?. 

3. Canton. Zantu. 

4. Tribe Danghu. 

'* Tacitus, Germania Chap. IT Ibid., pp. 17-18, 
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of number, becomes thenceforth a title of honour. Their line of 
battle is disposed in wedges. To give ground, provided they 
rally again, is considered rather as a prudent stratagem than 
cowardice. They carry off their slain even in dubious fights. ” 2 
Dr. Aikin, on the authority of an old writer, thus describes the 
formation of a “ wedge” : “ A wedge .. .. is a body of infantry, 
narrow in front, and widening towards the rear; by which dispo¬ 
sition they were enabled to break the enemy’s ranks, as all their 
weapons were directed to one spot.” In the present war, we 
hear of a similar wedge-like movement on a small front by the 
Germans. Thus, then, even now they are fighting like their 
ancestors of about 2,000 years ago. 

Taoitus says, that “ the greatest disgrace that can befall them 

The loss of shield (^® soldiers) is to have abandoned their 
in a battle, a great shields. A person branded with this ignO- 
disgrace. miny is not permitted to join in their 

religious rites, or enter their assemblies; so that many, after 
escaping from battle, have put an end to their infamy by the 
halter. 1 ' 1 According to Dr. Aikin “ it was also considered as the 
height of injury to charge a person with this unjustly.” 2 A fine 
of 600 denarii (about £ 9) was imposed upon one who made a 
false accusation of this kind. 


The cavalry had spears and shields for their weapons. The 
infantry had missile weapons or thunderbolts 
Weapons of War. ^h e y hurled to great distances. It 

seems they were something like our Indian gofans They 

rarely used swords or broad lances. The troops were either 
naked or lightly covered with a mantle. Few had a coat of 
mail. The shields were “ ornamented with the choicest 
colours.” 8 This decoration with colours at first denoted valour 
and then nobility. The later armorial ensigns of chivalrous 
ages originated from this simple origin. The shields of the 
chieftains had figures of animals painted on them.’’ 4 According 


2 Ibid. p. 19. n. 1. 

4 Ibid. p. 15 note. 

1R 


1 Ibid. chap. VI. p. 19. 
s Ibid. Chap. VI. 
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to Plutarch, later on, the Cimbri began to use helmets “ repre¬ 
senting the heads of wild beasts—and other usual figures and 
crowned with a winged crest, to make them appear taller.” 
Their military uniform consisted of hides of wolves, bears and 
oxen with horns. These at first frightened the Romans with 
whom they fought. In their battles with the Romans, when they 
came across rivers, they, in order to bridge them, at first threw 
rock-stones in them and then threw trunks of trees over them. 

None transacted business, public or private, without being 

constant use of armed. 1 The judges presided in courts duly 
arms- armed. 2 The permission of the state to 

bear arms was necessary. The permission was given when the 
applicant showed his ability to use arms. The ceremony of 
presenting arms was performed in assemblies, where on the 
necessary permission being given, either one of the chiefs, or the 
father or relation of the candidate, equipped the youth with a 
shield and javelin. In the case of princes, they received arms 
not from their assemblies, but from foreign states or princes. 
When a prince was not personally honoured thus by being 
armed by a foreign prince, he was not entitled to dine with royal 
personages who were thus honoured and armed. For this 
reason, Audoin refused to dine even with his son Alboin, 
though he was his partner in his victory with the Lombards 
over the Gepidee, because the son was not armed by a king of 
another country. The arms, thus presented in the public assem¬ 
blies or by foreign kings, served the purpose, as it were, of toga- 
virilis or the manly gown of the Romans. This investiture took 
place at the age of 12 to 15. 3 


* Ibid Chap. XIIL 

5 All people of German origin considered arms as a part of their 
official dress. Even up to late, the Swiss peasants attended public 
assemblies duly armed. We see this custom prevalent in some of our 
Indian States. 

3 “ This early initiation into the business of arms, gave them that war¬ 
like charaeterfor which they were so celebrated.’’ According to “ Senecca 
(Epis 46) a native of Germany brandishes, while yet a boy, his slender 
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This ceremony of arming made the recipients, who were up to 
then only members of the family or household, members of the 
State. In case of youths of high or illustrious families, with 
the ceremonial of arming, they received the dignity of chieftains. 
It was the ambition of the armed young men, known as compa¬ 
nions, to win the highest favour of their chiefs, and it was the 
ambition of the chiefs to have the largest number, and those the 
bravest, serving under him. 

It was disgraceful for the chiefs to be surpassed by others 

Valour in war- valour. It was disgraceful for his men 
fare -‘ (companions) “ not to equal their chief.” To 

retire or run away from the battlefield was an irreparable 
disgrace. When a State was at peace, the young men went to 
some other State which was involved in war. Thus, they always 
sought war. When not at war, they enjoyed a thorough 
sluggish repose, doing no other work. The chiefs maintained, 
with board and lodging, the armed men who served them. We 
see in this and the accompanying usages, the origin of the 
feudal system, whioh, later on, was prevalent in England also. 

Their old verses or songs, known as barring, stimulated their 

Their courage-ex. ooura S e - The word barding is expressive 
citing songs, (bard- of the bellowing of the stage. Their mini- 
ing '* strels “ recited their verses in a tone resem¬ 

bling that noise.” So they were called 4 bards/ These songs 
excited their courage for war. With the recital of these verses, 
the people raised a war-cry. 2 

javelin." He asks: “ Who are braver than the Germans ? Who more 
impetuous in the charge ? Who fonder of arms?” Dr. Aikin's Translation 
of the Germania of Tacitus (1823) p. 38 n. u. 

> Ibid. Chap. XIV. 

■ Dr. J. Aikin, the translator of Taoitus, gives an instance, wherein, at 
the battle of Killicrankie, Sir Ewen Cameron, the commander of the 
Highlanders, directed his soldiers to raise a war-cry. The enemy also did 
the same. But the cry of the Highlanders being eohoed by the surround¬ 
ing hills was louder. So, it was pointed out to soldiers, that the fact of 
their cries being louder was a good omen of victory, p. 9 n. b. 
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XIII. 

We have alluded above, while referring to the question of the 
formation of the army, to the divisions of 
nomy or the Civii the German people for the purpose of supply- 
Conatitution of an- jug so ldiers. The same division was observed 
in the matter of civil administration. The 
people were divided into nations or tribes, some of which 
were ruled by kings and some had a republican form of 
government by chiefs. Whether kingdoms -or republics, their 
military affairs were ruled by generals. The nations were 
divided into cantons, each presided over by a count or chief. The 
cantons were divided into hundreds or districts, which were so 
called, because they contained a hundred villages or townships. 
Each hundred was ruled by a companion or centenary 1 chosen 
by the people. The companions or centenaries tried small 
causes, and the counts, both, great and small causes. The courts 
of justice were held in open under oaks, elms or some other 
large trees. 


Their manner of transacting communal business requires 
our special attention, as it is compared with 
the Indian institution of the Village Coun¬ 
cils or Village-Panchayets. Taoitus says : 2 
“ On affairs of smaller moment, the chiefs 
consult; on those of greater importance the whole community ; 
yet with this circumstance, that what is referred to the decision 
of the people, is first maturely discussed by the chiefs 8 .. .... 


Assemblies of the 
Elders and Assem¬ 
blies of the wholo 
community. 


1 CJ. The Persian custom introduced by the Moguls in India, whereby 
the military commanders were spoken of as “the thousand," “the five 
thousand " &e., according to the number of soldiers under their com- 
manda. 

2 Chap. XI. 3 * * * * What is said here, reminds a Parse© of his own com- 

munal meetings, even in Bombay, up to about 60 or 60 years ago, when 

the elders met, discussed and settled petty communal affairs and called 

the meetings of the whole community for larger affairs. These meetings 

were spoken of as ‘Anjuman' and ‘nani-mohti (i.e small and great) 

Anjuman or ‘ Samast (i.e. the whole) Anjuman’ respectively.- 
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An inconvenience produced by their liberty is, that they do not 
all assemble at a stated time, as if it were in obedience to a 
command; but two or three days are lost in the delays of 
convening. When the number appears sufficient, they sit down 
armed. Silence is proclaimed by the priests, 1 who have on this 
occasion a coercive power. Then the king, or chief, with such as 
are conspicuous for age, birth, military renown, or eloquence, 
are heard; and gain attention rather from their ability to 
persuade, than their authority to command. 2 If a proposal dis¬ 
please, the assembly rejoct it by an inarticulate murmur; if it 
prove agreeable, they clash their j avelins ; for the most honour¬ 
able expression of assent among them is the sound of arms.” 


When they met in assemblies, they met duly armed in open 

Place and time places. The stone-henges or heaps of stones 
of meetings. now found in various places are supposed 

to be the meeting places of the ancient people. 

As to the days of meetings, Tacitus says: “ They assemble, 
unless upon some sudden emergency, upon stated days, either at 
the new or full moon, which they account the most auspicious 
season for beginning any enterprise.* 

We said above, that the Townships, spoken of as viei among 


The Townships of 
theancientGermans 
and the Village- 
communities of 
India. Their ways 
of transacting com¬ 
munal business. 


the ancient Germans, corresponded to the v!g 
of the Iranians and 4UI i.e., a village of the 
Indians. Similarly, the old German ways of 
conducting the communal affairs in the vici 
resembles, to a certain extent, the Indian 


ways of conducting them in the vish or village of India as seen 


1 In the Anjuman meetings convened in the old conventional manner 
at old Parsee centres like Naosari, the priest still plays a prominent part. 
It is the priest (*l<t rav) who goes round in the town to announce the 
meetings, and it is he who arranges all the affairs at the meeting. 

2 The ancient Persians prayed to be blessed with sons, who by their 
wisdom, should take an active part in the deliberations of their com¬ 
munal (Anjuman) meetings. 

3 Cf. Pliny’s Natural History, Bk. II, chap. 99, (The Power of the 
Moon over the land and the sea) on the supposed influence of the moon 
upon world’s affairs. (Bostock and Riley's Translation VoL I, pp. 
128-29). Here the Moon is spoken of as “ The Star of our life.” 
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even now. Compare with the above picture from Tacitus, the 
following picture, presented by Sir Herbert Risley, as to how the 
communal business is transacted now in Indian villages by the 
Village Panchayets: “The method by which the Panchayet 
is elected cannot be expressed in terms.of European political 
phraseology. The people get together and they talk, and 
eventually an opinion emerges from their talk which is the 
opinion of all of them. There is no majority, for they are 
unanimous; there is no minority for the minority has been 
talked over and casts in its lot with the majority. The process 
can only be described as selection by acclamation, in the way 
the earliest Greek and German popular bodies were selected, 
the oldest mode of election in the world.” 1 What Sir H. Risley 
says of election and selection applies also to the transaction of 
other communal business. 

The old German or Teuton Townships resemble Indian village 

The German communities also in the matter of common 

Township and the kinship and common ownership of land and 
Indian Village. r . __ „ 

Their common own- other communal interests. Sir Henry S. 

ershl P- Maine thus speaks on the subject :—“ The 

Village-Community of India exhibits resemblances to the 
Teutonic Township 2 which are much too strong and numerous 
to be accidental; where it differs from the Township, the 
difference may be at least plausibly explained. It has the 
same double aspect of a group of families united by the as¬ 
sumption of common kinship, and of a company of persons 
exercising joint ownership over land. The domain which it 


1 Speech, Bengal Legislative Council, July 23rd, 1892, quoted by 
Mr. John Matthai, in his “ Village Government in British India,” 
pp. 30-31. 

~ “ The township was an organized, self-aoting group of Teutonic 
families, exercising a common proprietorship over a definite tract of land, 
its Mark, cultivating its domain on a common system, and sustaining itself 
by the produce. It is described by Tacitus in the * Germany ’ as the 
* vicusit is well-known to have been the proprietary and even the 
political unit of the earliest English society" (Sir Henry S. Maine’s 
“ Village-Communities in the East and Wests,” 6th ed. (1890), p. 10). 
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occupies is distributed, if not in the same manner, upon the 
same principles; and the ideas which prevail within the group 
of the relations and duties of its members to one another 
appear to be substantially the same. But the Indian Village- 
Community is a living, and not a dead, institution. The causes 
which transformed the Mark into the Manor, though they may 
be traced in India, have operated very feebly; and over the 
greatest part of the country the Village Community has not 
been absorbed in any larger collection of men or lost in a terri¬ 
torial ideq of wider extent.” 1 

Mr. John Matthai says : “ Sir Henry Maine, in one of his 

,, Lectures, remarked : ‘ India has nothing 

The assembly of . ° 

adult males among answering to the assembly of adult males, 

S g a roup n an T d eU th°e whioh is 80 rei » arkabl e a feature of the 
Council of Village ancient Teutonic groups, except the Council 
Elders m India. 0 £ village Elders’. The general gathering of 
villagers among such communities as those of the Santals and 
the Oraons would perhaps correspond in a rough way to the 
Teutonic assembly and be an answer to Maine’s remark. His 
explanation of the assembly of adult males in India is note¬ 
worthy. The Indian village community was rarely a commu¬ 
nity in arms, like the Teutonic ; and there was not therefore the 
same inducement to assign importance to the younger men. 
All that was required was civil wisdom, for which they resorted 
communal to a close group of village elders.” 2 

These village councils of India point to local government 
being “ as old as the hills.” The author of the above book 
refers to another analogy. Speaking of a Madras village and 
referring to its artizans, he says: “ In this respect they seem 
to afford an interesting parallel to the common innkeeper, 
the common hogman, th9 common farrier and other communal 
servants of early England.” 3 He says further on: 

1 Ibid. p. 12. 

2 “ Village Government in British India ” by John Matthai, p. 21. 

3 Ibid. Introductory Chap., p. 17. 
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“ The most characteristic feature of the government of a 
village community was the pan duty at or village council. The 
word panchayat 1 possibly indicates that the number of those 
who originally constituted the council was five. But there is 
no evidence that this number was adhered to with any 
regularity. The term has lost its numerical connotation and 
means only an association of people for doing administrative 
or judicial work. The learned writer of the last Punjab Census 
Report points out that the number five is one of frequent 
occurrence in Indian sacred literature. He seems to imply, 
though ho does not say it, that the term panchayat was chosen 
for its sacred associations rather than for any definite numerical 
indication. 2 And this seems to receive corroboration from 
current proverbs regarding the divine sanction of the panchayat 
One of the commonest is 3 4 —“ There is God in the panch.* 

These old Village-Panehayots required certain self-sacrifice 
from its members. The Hitopadesa says: “ A man should 
leave a single person for the sake of a family; for the sake of 
a village he should abandon a family; a village he should 
renounce for the sake of a country ; and the whole world for 
the sake of his soul. 5 

1 I think it is so. I think it has takon its origin from the six small 
bodies, each of 5 persons, who formed, as it were, the Municipal Corpo¬ 
ration of 30, of the time of Chandra Gupta. 

2 See note by Sir F. Pollock (Sir Henry Maine’s Ancient Law (1896) 
Note P. to Chap. VIII). “ We are free to hold as a pious opinion- that 
the Indian village council still known as the five (Panchayet) .... may 
go back to the same origin as our own reeve (Shire.reeve=Sheri£f) and 
four men, who flourish in Canada to this day. Robuster faith might be 
needed to find more than accident in the number of five hearths and five 
lawful men in Horace’s estate.” 

3 Compare the Russian proverb “ What the Mir has settled, is God’s 
own Judgment (For the corresponding Mirs of Russia vide “Anatole 
Leroy-Beaulieu’s “The Empire of the Tsars and the Russians” Z. A. 
Ragozin’s Translation (1893), pp. 474 et seq. Bk. VIII.) 

4 John Matthai’s Village Government in British India, p. 18. 

6 Hitopadesa, “ Acquisition of Friends,” Section 158 (Francis Johnson) 
quoted by John Matthai in his Village Communities of British India, 
p. 33, n. 1, 
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Mr. Sidney Webb, the Professor of Public Administration in 
Pr f W bb *ke University of London, in his interesting 

such local organt Preface to Mr. John Matthai’s above book, 
zation elsewhere tells us, that there is something like these 
local organizations of ancient times, even 
now, in England. He says : “ Underlying these august digni¬ 
taries (the Commissioners of Sewers), however, the careful 
observer may discover, in one county after another, still 
existing, fragments of another and an older local organization 
against floodings, unknown to the statutory constitution and 
never yet described in any book, in the form of juries of 
local residents who make their own rules, exercise their 
own primitive * watch and ward ’ of the embankments and 
dykes, carry out the minor precautionary measures that 
they themselves devise and stand in a curious and ever- 
varying relationship, unprovided for by statute, to the official 
Commissioners, who naively regard themselves as the sole 
Local Authorities.” 

In the matter of the punishment of offenders, who in the 
Forma of Punish- case of aon * e principal offences were judged 
mont - by the whole assemblies or national councils, 

the principle, kept in view, was, “ that villainy should be exposed 
while it is punished, but turpitude concealed.” Thus, traitors 
and deserters were hung openly upon trees so as to be seen by 
all for some time; but cowards, dastards and persons guilty of 
unnatural practices were “suffocated in mud under a hurdle.” 1 
In the case of smaller crimes, the chiefs of the cantons and 
districts administered justice with the assistance and advice 
of the hundred companions chosen by the peoples of the 
cantons. 

Fines were imposed in kind, e.g., in horses and cattle. A part 
of the fine went to the king or state, and a part to the injured 
party or his relations. 


‘ Tacitus, Germania Ibid. chap. XII. 


19 
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XIV. 

They did not live together forming large cities or settlements, 
but separately, on meadows and in groves 
rheir dwellings. near S p r j n g 8 au d rivers. All houses had 

large compounds surrounding them. They did not use mortar 
and tiles in their buildings but simply timber which were that¬ 
ched and plastered with mud. They had many subterraneous 
caves, which served as winter-residences and granaries as well as 
retreats when the country was suddenly invaded by eremies. 


Their common dress was a Sagum fastened by a clasp or a 

thorn. This clothing covered only a part 
jD res8 ^ • 

of the body which otherwise was naked. 

They clothed themselves with skins of beasts which were varie¬ 
gated with spots and strips of furs of marine animals. Women 
also were similarly dressed, but they had frequently some linen 
for their dress. They left their whole arms and a part of the 
breast uncovered and exposed. 


The matrimonial bond was strict. They had monogamy as a 
rule. Polygamy was rare, and indulged in by 
Marriage. a f ew w ealthy, not for incontinence or lust, 
but rather as a mark of rank and position. It was the husband 
who paid dowry to the wife, and that dowry consisted generally, 
not of ornaments, dress or decorations, but of things as could 
be of use in warfare, such as oxen, caparisoned horses, shields, 
spears and swords. The wife’s presents to the husband also 
consisted of arms which were considered as “ the firmest bond 
of union.” The women also were expected to be brave and 
warlike. Hence it was that the husband’s gifts consisted of 
arms. In the marriage admonitions, she was advised to be “ a 
partner in toils and dangers.” She was to preserve her mar¬ 
riage dowry and pass it on “ inviolate and honoured to her 
children.” 


* Ibid. XVIL 
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The women lived in a state of well-guarded chastity. They 

, did not loiter in public entertainments. 

Women a chastity. ml , , . , 

I hey had nothing like love-letters. Adul¬ 
tery was rare and was punished immediately by death by the 
husband if discovered by himself. The adulterer also was 
similarly punished. In doubtful cases, or at choice, the husband, 
at times, cut off the hair of the wife and dismissed her from 
his house, pursuing her with stripes through the village. The 
woman thus disgraced could never marry again. 1 

Widow marriage was not practised. They took “ one husband 
as one body and one life.” 4 Some even became suttees and 
burnt themselves on the funeral pyres of their husbands.* 


They believed that women possessed some sanctity and 
Regard for their prescience. So, they always sought their 
w0men - counsel. The women performed divinations, 

and advised as to the auspicious time when they should go to 
war. Some old grey-haired women in white dress, at times, 
accompanied the armies as prophetesses. Some of these at 
times butchered some prisoners of war and from their entrails 
presaged victory or defeat. Some of these women were honour¬ 
ed as deities. 

XV. 


(a) Wotan,* who gave his name to Woten-tag or Wednesday 

h f was their chief god. He had a mark on the 

the ancient "Ger- forehead, representing the Sun. Men and 

mans. Their early animals were sacrificed to him. and were, for 
gods. ’ 

that purpose, hung on trees, perhaps with a 

view, that they may be seen distinctly by the god who was the 

god of heaven and air. (b) Another of their gods, Donar or 

Thor, has given his name to Donar's Tag or Thursday (Thor's 

day). He presides over thunder, flinging at the enemy his 


1 Tacitus, Chap. XVIII-XIX 2 Ibid. p. 52 3 Ibid. p. 52, n. h. 

* The old German god Woten, who presided over air, corresponded to 
the Iranian Vata (jjxtlt Guad) Sans Pers. bid, Lat Ventus, Fr. 
vent, Eng. wind. 
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hammer which always returns to him. (c) The third god 
Freyja gives his name to Frei-tag or Friday, (d) The fourth 
god is Hertha, presiding over earth, (e) Hulda or Bertha or 
Horsel presided over children and the Moon. 

Mercury was their principal god. At first in the time of 
Caasar, the Sun, Moon and Vulcan or Fire were their principal 
gods. But, latterly, in the time of Tacitus, their contact with 
the Gauls led them to adore Mercury as the principal god, and 
Mars, Hercules and Neptune as lesser gods. Mercury was the 
patron of arts, trade, money and merchandise. They even 
offered human victims to him. To Mars, Hercules and others, 
they offered only animal sacrifices. As the Germans were be¬ 
lieved by some to be of Scythian origin, they were believed 
to have taken their custom of human sacrifices from their 
Scythian ancestors. 

The worship of even some Egyptian deities like the Isis was 
adopted. Isis which was known as Clathra was worshipped 
in the figure of a galley. The ancient Germans, who lived 
on the banks of rivers like the Elbe and the Danube, easily 
adopted the worship of Isis, the Egyptian god of the Nile, in 
the figure of a galley, as they did not like the idea of gods being 
represented in human forms. They did not even like the idea 
of gods being worshipped in enclosed buildings. So, woods and 
groves were their places of worship. It is latterly, that they 
built temples for worship and statues for some of their gods. 

They took omens from several things—(a) Twigs of fruit- 
Divining by omens t 1003 . which were cut into small pieces and 
and lots. marked, were thrown on a white garment 

and picked up at random. The different marks gave particular 
omen. They also took omens (6) from the notes and flights 
of birds and (c) from horses. 1 Certain milk-white horses. 


1 Dr. Aikin, the translator of Tacitus, refers, on the authority of Hero¬ 
dotus, to a similar practice among the ancient Persians, (a) Some horses 
were sacred in the army of Cyrus. ( b ) Darius got his throne by the 
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“untouched by earthly labour, were pastured at the public 
expense in the sacred woods and groves. ” They also took 
omens (d) from war-prisoners who were made to fight single- 
handed with their own champions. “According as the victory 
falls, they presage success to one or the other party.' ” 

They reckoned time, not by days but by nights, e.g., instead 

Days began with of saying, “ such and such work lasted for 
ni 8 ht - so many days,” they would say, “it lasted 

for so many nights. ” This seems to be an old method among 
many Aryan nations. The ancient Iranians also oounted their 
days by nights. For example, they spoke of the Fravashis of the 
dead coming to this world for 10 nights (dafa pairi khshafna), 
and of the period of the Barashnums, i.e., ceremonial baths 
and retreats, as those of 9 nights ( nava khshapara). The 
ancient Hebrews did the same. 

The early Christians followed the Hebrews in this. Our 
English word fortnight (fourteen nights) for a period of 14 days 
points to this old custom. 

In India, even now, the common expression is rat ddhdo and 
the ancient expression was ratri-divasa, t.e. night and day. 2 

XVI. 

The land of ancient Germany, which was full of woods and 

marshes, produced grains in some parts but 

anSnt Pr ^ra^ny! no fruits. The cattle were of a poor type. 

Its cattle, metals Rich metals were not known among them, 
and coins. 

When gold and silver vessels were presented 
to their chiefs by the neighbouring Romans, they were not 
appreciated more than earthenware. However, the people on 

neighing of a horse, (c) Zerxes was preceded in his war-marches by 
sacred horses and chariots. Justin gives the following reason: “The 
Persians believed the Sun to be the only god and horses to be peculiarly 
consecrated to him " L 10.) 

1 Tacitus, chap. X. 

2 Vide Journal R. A. S. of January 1916, pp. 143-146, " Day and Might 
in India ” by Prof. A. Berriedale Keith. 
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the borders, having come into commercial contact with the 
Romans, used coins. According to Tacitus, among the Roman 
coins two, namely the serrali and bigati, were preferred by them. 
The serrali was serrated Denarii, i.e., Dinars that were serrated, 
i.e., whose edges were cut “ like the teeth of a saw ” to detect 
base metals which latterly began to be used. The bigati were 
the coins stamped with the figure of a chariot drawn by two 
(bi) horses, as the quadrigali were those with a chariot and four 
horses. The ancient Germans, like the Romans from whom 
they took their coinage, preferred silyer ooinage, “ because the 
smaller money is more convenient in their common and petty 
merchandise.” 


Gibbon, after describing their institutions, manners and 
Gibbon’s "gene cnstoms * chiefly according to Tacitus, thus 
ral idea of the gives us a general idea of the German 
German tribes. tribes : “ Their climate, their want of learn¬ 

ing, of arts, and of laws, their notions of honour, of gallantry, 
and of religion, their sense of freedom, impatience of peace, and 
thirst of enterprise, all contributed to form a people of military 
heroes. And yet we find that during more than two hundred 
and fifty years that elapsed from the defeat of Varus 1 to the 
reign of Decius 2 , these formidable barbarians made few consi¬ 
derable attempts, and not any material impression on the 
luxurious and enslaved provinces of the empire. Their pro¬ 
gress was checked by their want of arms and discipline, and 
their fury was directed by the intestine divisions of ancient 
Germany." * 


l Quintilius Varus, defeated by the Germans, in A.D. 9. 

* A.D. 249 to 261. 

* Gibbon, ohap. IX, VoL I, p. 139. 
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Extract from the late Mr. Edward Tyrrell Leith’s 
Manuscript Notes on the Subject of 
“ The Doo in Myth and Custom.” 


(Continued from page 528, Vol. X, No. 6.) 

The Dog is not mentioned in the earlier Books JoJ y ( N ) 

_ p. 26 j« 

of the Bible. This is a remarkable fact. The 
Pentateuch does not mention it, nor Judges. Hence 
we may assume that before the time of the Kings, 
the Hebrews did not possess it, although they must 
have known it in Egypt, when it was domesticated 
long before Abraham. 


The Dog is first mentioned in Samuel, Book II 
which merely states that a dog was an insult in time 
of David. 

In II Kings, 9, dogs devoured the body of Jezebei. 

It would thus seem that the Hebrews had not learnt 
to appreciate the good qualities of the dog. 

The dog of the Neolithic age in Switzerland was D B °v d 
about equally remote from the wolf and the jackal, « English- 
and intermediate in size between a hound and a 
spaniel. There is no reason for supposing that it Lond. 1880, 
was descended from the European wolf; but Mr. p ' 
Darwin’s view is probably correct that it may have 
been derived from an extinct form which had been 
imported from some other region. Its nearest 
native ally in the wild state, is the Jackal, an 
inhabitant of the warm regions of South-eastern 
Europe and of Southern and Central Asia; and it 
is therefore probable that the breed of dogs was 
originated under the care of man in one of those 
countries. 
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Ib. p. 296. The muscular development rendered necessary by 
the struggle for life between wild animals, enables 
us to distinguish, the wolf from the Dog; or the 
wild from the domestic. 

Ib. p. 299 It is a remarkable fact that the domestic animals 
appeared to have been introduced into Europe 
en masse, and not, as they might have been expected, 
one after another. The dog probably was the first 
servant of man and aided him in hunting ; but the 
association of the remains of the animals in Europe 
affords no direct evidence on the point. 

lb. p. 300. From this outline it is clear that the domestic 
animals were not domesticated in Europe but that 
they had already been under the care of man probably 
for long ages in some other regions. The turf-dog 
etc., etc., etc., etc., must have been domesticated 
in the countries in which their wild ancestors were 
captured by the hunter in Central Asia. To this 
region also belongs the Jackal, etc., etc., etc. It is 
therefore probable that all these domestic animals 
came into Europe with their masters from the South 
East from the Central Plateau of Asia, the ancient 
home of all the present European peoples. 

Ib. p. 300. No well authenticated case of any domestic 
animal in any part of Europe is found in any deposits 
older than the Prehistoric age. None is found in the 
undisturbed Pleistocene Strata. 

Ib. p. S7. The Dog appears in Europe for the first time in 
the upper Pleiocene Period. 

Ib. p. 217. No trace of the dog or other domestic animal 
with the cave-men. 

Ib. p. 304. In the Neolithic age, the dog was. sometimes used 
as food. 
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The Greeks, among whom the hunting hound and 
the house-dog are as old as their own history, pro¬ 
bably became acquainted with them through Egypt, 
where the domestication of the most various varie¬ 
ties was already known in very ancient times. Still 
in Homer there are passages much resembling those 
in the Bible. 

With the Persians and Indians, the ideas regard¬ 
ing the dog appear to belong to the distinguishing 
doctrines, which form a religious split between the two 
races. In the Zend books there appears a transcen¬ 
dental veneration and a truly tender care of the dog, 
regarding whose treatment in sickness Ahura Mazda 
himself reveals certain rules and with whom the 
priests are compared; a most sacred animal, the 
antithesis of the wolf. The gaze of the dog makes 
the dying blessed; to be tom by dogs makes the 
dead blessed. 

Among the Indians, we find nothing analogous 
to this. There the dog is an unclean animal; if he 
runs over the sacrificial spot, the sacrifice is disturb¬ 
ed. We must guard ourselves against deriving the 
role which the dog plays among the Indians and 
Greeks as the guardians of the underworld and of 
mythical treasures, from his real duty as guardian 
on the earth at that day. He is only guardian in 
mythology in the same way as the Dragon and 
other monsters. The raging dogs of Aktaon are an 
echo of the original conception; while the dog of 
Odysseus, without doubt also then an attribute 
of death, and the dog of Hermes as the god of anger, 
in Homer are described with so much tenderness. 

When A. Weber in his "Indian Sketches ” describes 
the state of culture of the primitive Indo-German 
race, and says, “ the dog protected the herd ” (p. 9) 

20 
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he goes too far. I hold it as more probable that 
the primitive people only knew the dog in an un- 
domesticated and at least a half-savage state. 

The “ Indian Dogs’’ of the Persians in Herodotus 
(I, 192) are naturally not to be considered in con¬ 
nection with so much more ancient a period. 

ALLEGED HUMAN SACRIFICE. 

Colombo, May 30. 

A horrible case of alleged human sacrifice at a Hindu temple 
is reported from Jafna. It appears that certain Hindus of 
Vannarponnai, strongly tempted by a stupid dream regarding 
treasure trove and believing that by the sacrifice of an untaint¬ 
ed youth to the goddess Muttumareeamman they could obtain 
the desired bullion, led a youth of twenty in the dead of night 
to the temple of the goddess. There he was drugged, stupefied 
and his throat cut. Nine men have been arrested, who are 
alleged to bo the perpetrators of the crime, of whom one is the 
iyer of the temple. A special inquiry was held on Sunday by a 
permanent magistrate. The iyer and another accused were 
released on bail. The other seven were remanded pending 
further investigation .—Times of India, 31-6-16. 

CURES FOR SNAKE-BITE. 

Since it became known that the station-master at Manikpur 
on the East Indian Railway cures snake-bite by the simple 
process of inflicting what the Rev. Robert Spalding would call 
“ a good hard knock ” upon the person of the nearest bystander, 
that functionary, according to The Statesman, has been the 
recipient of several telegrams weekly invoking his good offices 
in that behalf. The results in each case appear to have been 
highly satisfactory, both to the station-master and his patient, 
but somewhat less so to the messenger whose duty it is to 
deliver the telegram to the wonder-worker; for apparently the 
moment the station-master realises the contents of the messages 
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he (according to our correspondent) “ transmits the power of 
manlram through the medium of certain vibrations caused by 
giving a telling, powerful slap on the temple of the poor mes¬ 
senger’s forehead, and the patient is cured there.” As a result 
there has been, not exactly a strike among the telegraphic 
messengers of Manikpur, but a strong and increasing reluctance 
to deliver messages to the station-master, and the public are 
now warned that in order to ensure delivery of appeals for help 
in the case of snake-bite they must make a point of transmit¬ 
ting for the benefit of the messenger a sum of at least four 
annas which, in the case of a rich man, should be doubled.— 
Times of India, 29-6-1916. 

A Notice op Dr. L. Manouvbier’s Investigations 

ON THE LENGTH OP LIMB AS A FACTOR IN 

Route Marching. 

At the Society’s Meeting held on 29th March 1916, the 
Honorary Secretary, Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi, drew the attention of the members to the Army and Navy 
Gazette of 16th October 1915, wherein is given the substance 
of a paper of Dr. Arthur Keith on the series of Investigations 
oarried out by Dr. Manouvrier, Secretary of the Anthropologi¬ 
cal Sooiety of Pari3. The subject, though of an ordinary 
interest to all, was of much practical interest to military men 
during the present war. The length of limbs bears a certain 
proportion to the length of trunks in various raoes of mankind. 
Some raoes, e.g., the Mongolian, are short limbed, their 
limbs, especially lower limbs of legs, are short in proportion to 
their size or the length of the trunk. Others are long-limbed, 
i.e., their lower limbs are long in proportion to their trunk. 
In some races, there is a mixture of men of both kinds—the 
short- limbed and the long-limbed. Modern Europeans are of 
such a mixed race. 

Now in an European army, there being soldiers of both 
these types, in a long march, when they are indiscriminately 
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mixed, they feel hindered in their walks and feel tired and 
fatigued quicker than usual. 

Dr. Manouvrier asserts that “ the fatigue entailed by a long 
route march depends largely on the man immediately in front 
and on the companions on either sides; if his natural steps fit 
theirs, a long march seems short and easy; if a constant effort 
is required to harmonize his stride with theirs, then a short 
march becomes long, tedious and exhausting.” 

That being the case the author recommends that in route 
marching, the soldiers should not be indiscriminately mixed 
up but must be grouped, the short-limbed being in the front 
and the long-limbed in the rear. 

The Hon. Secretary observed that even in the case of persons 
of equally long limbs, much depends upon the gait of walking. 
As in all matters, the Parsee ladies have passed through 
a social evolution in the matter of their walks also. What was 
termed as the lehko (tU!&l)> i.e ., a peculiar gait of walking was 
known among Parsee ladies of the old type about 30 years ago, 
when they, reminding us somewhat of the remnant of the old 
purdah, walked with their hands covered under their saries. 
This way of walking delayed the speed of walk and tired them. 
Even men then complained of fatigue when they walked with 
them. 
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The Okdinaby Monthly Meeting of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay was held in the rooms of the B. B. R. A. 
Society, Town Hall, on Wednesday 26 th January 1916 at 6 P.M., 
when, in the absence of the President, Rao Bahadur P. B. 
Joshi was proposed to the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Hon. Secretary informed the meeting that Government 
as per their letter No. 9219 dated 30th November 1915, have 
kindly continued the annual grant of Rs. 500 for a further 
period of three years and that he has thanked Government for 
the same in his letter No. 264 dated 1st Deoember 1915. 

The following Papers were then read :— 

1. “ Kanarian Konkani Castes and Communities in 

Bombay—Some remarkable features in their Ethno¬ 
graphy” by J. A. Saldanha, Esq., B.A., LL. B. 

2. “ A Note on ‘ The Women’s Hunt (Jani Sikar)’ among 

the Oraons of Chota Nagpur ” by Shams-ul-Ulma 
Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph. D. 

A vote of thanks to the authors of the Papers concluded the 
proceedings. 

The Thirtieth Annual General Meeting of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay was held in the rooms of the B. B. R. A. 
Society, Town Hall, on Wednesday 23 rd February 1916 at 
6 p.m. (S.T.) when, in the absence of the President, the Vice- 
President, Lt.-Col. K. R. Kirtikar, I.M.S. (Retd.) occupied the 
Chair. 
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The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. P. R. Cadell, I.C.S., was duly elected a member of the 
Society. 

The Thirtieth Annual Report was then read and the Financial 
Statements placed on the table for inspection by members. 

Proposed by Mr. R. P. Masani and seconded by Mr. K. A. 
Padhye. 

“That the Report for the year 1915 and the Statements of 
Accounts as audited and signed by the Auditors be adopted.” 
(Carried unanimously.) 

Proposed by Lt.-Col. K. R. Kirtikar, I.M.S. and seconded by 
Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi. 

“That the Honourable Mr. W. D. Sheppard, CJ.E., I.C.S. 
J.P., be eleoted President of the Sooiety for the ensuing year. 

Both the speakers gave expression to the esteem in whioh the 
Honourable Mr. W. D. Sheppard was held and expressed pleasure 
at his kindly consenting to accept the offioe of President. 

On the proposition being carried unanimously, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Sheppard then oooupied the Presidential Chair. 

Proposed by Mr. J. A. Saldanha and seconded by Rao Saheb 
Dr. V. P. Chowan. 

That the following Office-bearers be elected for the ensuing 
year 


Lt.-Col. K. R. Kirtikar, I.M.S., (Retired .)) ~ . 

Principal J. N. Fraser. $ Vice-Presidents. 

Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi. *) 

Rao Saheb Dr. V. P. Chowan. j 


Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi. 

Rao Saheb Dr. V. P. Chowan. 

R. P. Masani, Esq. 

S. S. Mehta, Esq. 

G. K. Nariman, Esq. 


Members. 


R. K. Dadachanji, Esq. ) Hon. Auditors. 

Rao Saheb Dr. V. P. Chowan. > 

Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji 7 Hon. Secretary and 
Modi, B.A., Ph. D. J Treasurer. 
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Carried unanimously. 

Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph., D. then 
read his Paper on the following subject:— 

“ Sex in Birth and Sex after Death. ” 

A vote of thanks to the author of the Paper concluded the 
proceedings. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting op the Anthbopologioal 
Society op Bombay was held in the rooms of the B. B. R. A. 
Society, Town Hall, on Wednesday, 29 th March 1916 at 6 p.m. 
(S. T.) when, in the absence of the President, the Vice-president, 
Lt.-Col. K. R. Kirtikar, I.M.S. (Retd.) occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Hon. Secretary then placed before the meeting a list of 
some members who had not paid in their subscriptions for 1914 
and 1915 in spite of his sending them several reminders. He 
drew the attention of members to rule No. 11. 

Resolved that the names of those members whose arrears are 
not recovered be struck off. 

The Vice-President, Lt.-Col. K. R. Kirtikar, introduced to the 
members present. Rev. E. Z. Hoskins, army-chaplain, intro¬ 
duced to the Hon. Secretary by Mr. S. M. Edwardes.C.S.I., 
I.C.S. 

The following Papers were then read :— 

1. “ Some of the well-known Observances of Ancient 
Agricultural Life in India” By S. S. Mehta, Esq., B.A. 

2. “ A Note on the .Antiquity of Man. An Iranian View 
of the Creation of Man.” By Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. 
Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph. D. 

A vote of thanks to the authors of the Papers concluded the 
proceedings. 
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The Ordinary Monthly Meeting op the Anthropological 
Society op Bombay was held in the rooms of the B. B. R. A. 
Society, Town Hall, on Wednesday, 26 th April 1915 at 6 p.m. 
(S.T.) when in the absence of the President, the Vice-President, 
Lt.-Col. K. R. Kirtikar, I.M.S. (Retd.) occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. J. Mercer, L.R.I.B.A., was duly elected a member of the 
Society. 

The following Papers were then read :— 

1. “North Indian Incantations for Charming Ligatures 

for Snake-bite.” By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., 
M.A., B.L. 

2. “The German Kaiser William in the Incantations of 

the Oraons of Chota Nagpur and the Iranian King 
Faridun in the Incantations of the ancient Per¬ 
sians.” By Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi, B.A., Ph. D. 

A vote of thanks to the authors of the Papers terminated the 
proceedings. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting op the Anthropological 
Society op Bombay was held in the rooms of the B. B. R. A. 
Society, Town Hall, Bombay, on Wednesday, the 28th June 1916 
at 6 p.m. (S. T.) when Lt.-Col. K. R. Kirtikar was in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph. D. 
then read his Paper on the following subject:— 

“The Ancient Germans, Their History, Constitution, Reli¬ 
gion, Manners and Customs.” 

A vote of thanks to the author of the Paper concluded the 
proceedings, 



ANNUAL REPORT 
1915. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF THE 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF BOMBAY. 

(FROM 1ST JANUARY 1916 TO 31ST DECEMBER 1915.) 

The Council begs to submit the following report of the work 
of the Society during the year 1915 :— 

Number of Members .—At the commencement of the year, 
there wore 91 Life, Special and Ordinary Members. One Life 
Member and three new Members wore elected during the year. 
Two members died during the year. Four members have 
resigned. Thus 89 members were on the roll of the Sooiety at 
the close of the year. 

Obituary .—The Society has to record with regret the loss 
by death of the following members :— 

1. Khan Bahadur Bomanji Edulji Modi. 

2. Bomanji Dinshaw Petit, Esq. 

Meetings .—During the year under report, 10 Meetings were 
held out of which one was the Annual General Meeting and 
the rest Ordinary Monthly Meetings. 

Communications .—At these 10 Meetings, the following Papers 
were road:— 

1. Aswattha or Tree-Worship. By S. S. Mehta, Esq., 

B.A. (Read on 27th January 1915.) 

2. Presidential Address. By Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji 

Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D. (Read on 25th February 

1915.) 

3. A Consideration of the Position of Women in Primitive 

Society from the Standpoint of Marriage. By S. S. 

Mehta, Esq., B.A. (Read on 31st March 1915). 

21 
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4. A Note on a Cure Charm for the Bite of the Boda 

Snake. By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 
(Read on 28th April 1915.) 

5. Pregnancy ( Fecundity) amongst Ancient and Modem 

Races. By S. S. Mehta, Esq., B.A. (Read on 30th 
June 1915.) 

6. A Few Parsee Riddles. By Rustamji Nasarvanji 

Munshi, Esq., (Read on 30th June 1915.) 

7. The Pundits of Kashmir. By Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji 

Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D. (Read on 28th July 
1915.) 

8. Rules of Civilized Warfare in Ancient Hindu Literature. 

By Keshav Appa Padhye, Esq., B.A., LL.B. (Read 
on 2oth August 1915.) 

9. The Folklore of the Headless Man in Forth Bihar. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. (Read 
on 29th September 1915.) 

10. Kanarian-Konkani Castes and Communities in Bom¬ 

bay—Some remarkable features in their Ethnography. 
By J. A. Saldanha, Esq., B.A., LL.B. (Read on 27th 
October 1915.) 

11. Indian Superstitions about the Headless Trunk and 

Trunkless Head. By S. S. Mehta, Esq., B.A. (Read 
on 24th November 1915.) 

Journal. —No. 4 of Volume X was published during the year. 
Journal Nos. 6 and 6 are in Press and will be shortly out. 

Presents .—Journals and Reports of learned societies and 
other publications have been received in exchange for the 
Society’s Journal and otherwise as usual during the year under 
report. 

Finances .—The invested funds of the Society stood at 
Rs. 3.200 and the Cash Balance at Rs. 859-4-10 oh 31st 
December 1915. 



THE HONORARY TREASURER’S REPORT 

For the year 1915. 


STATEMENT A. 

Showing the number of Members of the Society, 

Members remaining on the roll on 31st December 
1914. 91 

Add — 

Members admitted during the year 1915 ... 4 

- 95 

Deduct— 

Names removed on account of resignation ... 4 

Names removed on account of death ... 2 

Members remaining on the roll on 31st Deoember 
1915 .. . 89 

JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI, 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 
Bombay, 31 st December 1915. 
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Grant and subscriptions payable during the year 1915; (5) 
amount of subscriptions of the year received during the 
death ; (E) the amount of subscriptions remaining 
on account of Commission on cheque. 


B 


Government Grant. 
Government grant for the year 1915-16. 


Rs. a. p. 
600 0 0 


Life Members. 

8 Life Members from whom no further) 
subscriptions are due. 

1 New Life Member ■ •_. .. 

Special Member. 

The Administrator of Junagadh State t ..| 

Ordinary Members. 

64 Members paid subscriptions for the 
year 1915 ... ... . 

Payment in Arrears. 

7 Ordinary Members paid subscriptions 
for 1914 in 1915 .. 

Payment in Advance. 

2 Ordinary Members paid subscriptions 

for the year 1916 in the year 1916 ... 

Total amount of Grant and subscriptions 
received during (he year 1915 


The amount of subscriptions of the yearj 
1915 received during the previous year. 

1 Ordinary member paid subscription fori 
1915 in 1914 . 

Carried over Rs. „.| 


100 0 0 


15 0 0 


639 12 0 


70 0 0 


30 0 0 


Rs. a. p. 


1,344 12 0 


10 0 0 


1,354 12 0 
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STATEMENT 


A — continued. 

| Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Brought forward Rs..., 


845 0 0 

Ordinary Members. 



75 Members continued from the year 



1914. 

750 0 0 


1 Member free (Honorary Secretary) ... 



4 Members resigned (from whom no sub- 



scriptions are due) ... ... ... 

l 


1 Member died (from whom no subscrip- 



tion is due) . (.. 



3 Members elected during the year 1915. 

30 0 0 


2 Members paid subscriptions in advance 



for 1916 ... . 

20 0 0 

Ann n it 



ouu u V 

Total Rs.... 

••••••••• 

1,645 0 0 


Bombay, 31si December, 1915. 
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Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Brought forward Rs.... 
D 

The amount not paid owing to death. 

1 Subscription of one ordinary member 
who died during the year before pay- 

• ••«**••, 

1,354 12 o 

mont of subscription . ... 

E 

Amount oj subscriptions remaining 
to be recovered. 


10 0 0 

6 Ordinary members for 1914 ... ... 

60 0 0 


12 Ordinary members for 1913 :. 

120 0 0 


1 Speoial member for 1915 . 

100 0 0 

OCA A A 

F 

Amount deducted on account of 
Commission on cheque. 

Commission on a cheque of Rs. 10 from 



Burma . . 


0 4 0 

Total Rs.... 


1,643 0 0 

JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI, 

Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 
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STATEMENT 

Statement showing the Receipts and Expenditure of the 

RECEIPTS. 

Rs. a. p. 

Balance on 1st January 1915 (Rs. 891-0-9 with the 
Bank of Bombay and Rs. 20 in hand). 

911 0 9 

Government Grant for the year 1915-16 and amount of 
annual Subscriptions and a life membership received 
during the year 1915 as per Statement B . ;. 

1.344 12 0 

Interest realized on Invested Funds during the year 
1916. 

97 14 9 

Total Rs.... 

2,353 11 6 


We have examined the accounts and found them correct. We have 
examined the Vouchers and also the Bombay Bank's Safe Custody 
Receipt for the Securities. 


Bombay, Zlel December, 1915. 


R. K. DADACHANJI, 1 

{Auditors. 

V. P. CHAV AN 1 
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C. 

Anthropological Society of Bombay, during the year 1915. 


EXPENDITURE, Rs. a. p. 

Establishment . 480 0 0 

Postage and Stamps. 39 0 9 

Stationery, Printing and Binding Charges . 19 10 6 

Cost of Printing the Journals . 334 0 0 

Miscellaneous Charges (including Rs. 566-3-6 cost of 
Government Promissory Notes of Rs. 600 bought 
during the year).. . ... 621 11 6 



Invested Funds :— 

Government Promissory Notes bearing 3£ per cent. Interest for Rs. 3,200. 

JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI, 


Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 
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KANARIAN-KONKANI COMMUNITIES 
IN BOMBAY . 1 

Origin of “ Kanarin ”, & c . 

By J. a. Saldanha, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 

(Read on 26th July 1916.) 

The term 1 Kanarin ’ or ‘ Kanorin' is occasionally used in old 
records or accounts of travellers when they refer to local 
Christians or their clergy in Bombay, Salsette and Bassein. 
For instance Groase in his “ Voyage to the East Indies ” (1772) 
describes the landed proprietors of Bombay in 1760 as being 
mostly Mestizoes (Indo-Portuguese in race) and Kanarins 
(mostly Roman Catholic Converts), Moors, Gentus and Parsis. 
In the Bombay Gazetteer Vol. XIII. relating to Thana Part I. 
p. 203, it is observed “ Under a Vicar-General who lived at 
Kurla, the native or as they were called Kanarin vicars managed 
the ohurches and kept the bulk of the people from forsaking 
Christianity ” (after the expulsion of the Portuguese by the 
Marathas). In the footnote it is explained “ Kanarin, that is 
Kanarese, a name originally given to the native clergy in Goa. 
It is still in use but is considered a term of reproach ” The 

1 For Mr. Saldanlia's Paper on the same subjeot, vide our Journal 
No. 7. Vol. X, pp. 633-543. 
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observation in the Bombay Gazetteer just quoted appears to be 
founded on Anquetil Du Perron’s note in his introduction to 
the Zend Avesta I ccco-xxv. “ When the Marattas established 
themselves, the Portuguese monks and other white friars 
retired to Goa. Canarin curates occupy the ruins of the con¬ 
vents and churches under the inspection of the Vicar-General, 
also a Canarin, who resides at Kurla in the South of the island.” 

The question arises from what name of place or race this 
term Kanarin is derived. Some trace its origin to Kanora the 
name given to the Salsette island—from whioh probably comes 
the name of the caves—the Kanheri (Kanhegiri) caves or which 
got the name from the name of the caves themselves. Fryer 
in his “ New Account of East India and Persia ” (1698) calls the 
island of Salsette by the name of “ Canorein." In his map 
of Bombay he places “ Canora island ” to the north of the 
Bombay island. Cauto calls it “ Canoria.” Clement Dawning 
i i his Compendious History of Indian Wars describes the 
original inhabitants of Bombay to have been Keneyreans, that 
is probably the Kulis. 

It was quite in the ordinary course of events and according 
to natural process to name the inhabitants of the Kanheri 
or Salsette island Kanherians or Keneyreans. But it would be 
quite against any natural procession of events to name only 
the Christians of Salsette after the Kanheri island. We must 
look therefore to another source for the origin of the name 
Kararin or Kanorin as applied to the clergy or Christians in 
Bombay or Salsette. 

History repeats itself: what happened once on a small 
scale happens these days on a larger scale. The Goans 
and Goan priests are more numerous in Bombay than 
any other Christians or clergy. The conquest of Salsette, 
Bassein and Bombay by the Portuguese must have been 
followed by an influx of Goans and their clergy—the latter 
as missionaries and the former as merchants. They were 
called before this conquest Kanarin by the Portuguese in Goa 
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itself. The whole district from Goa to Mangalore was called 
by them Kanara. The Kaunada or Kanarese language was and 
is still spoken by the majority of the population along the 
coast from Karwar in North Kanara to Brahmawar in S. Kanara 
and above the Ghauts in Mysore and in the districts of Bellary, 
Dharwar, Bijapur and South Belgaum. The Portuguese 
extended the Kanara province to Goa on the north, though the 
language spoken in that part of Western India was not Kaunada 
or Kanarese, but what is called Konkani or Goanese at present. 
They called also their language as one of Kanara or Kanarin. 
Mr. Thomas Stephens—the author of the famous Christian 
Puran—distinguished Konkani from Kanarese by calling it 
Brahmana Kanarin, in his catechism and grammar, the first 
grammar of any vernaoular in India; for it was the language 
introduced in Goa or South Konkani by the Gaud Sarasvat 
Brahmans. The catechism was published in a.d. 1622 and the 
Grammar in a,d. 1640. 

The islands of Bombay, Salsette and Bassein came tinder the 
Portuguese power in a.d. 1534. The first missionaries, apart 
from the Europeans, must have been Goans or Kanarins as they 
were oalled by the Portuguese. Goan priests must have con¬ 
tinued to be in demand and requisitioned to make up the 
deficiency in clerical vocations, a deficiency which is still felt 
in these Portuguese Padroado territories. The original inhabi¬ 
tants of these parts may have been Kenneyrbans, after the island 
of Kenhari (or Salsette); but the Kanarins were evidently a 
distinct community or class hailing from Goa or Kanara. 

With the advent of the steamer communication in the Arabi¬ 
an sea, there commenced a great influx of Goans into Bombay 
and they are at present in evidence every where in this city, and 
their prominence is displayed in all that makes for enjoyment 
of life on European ideals by means of musical, architectural, 
dressing, culinary, painting and other arts. The recent census 
gives Goanese speaking population of Bombay to be 22,000 
but it is probably still larger and numbers over 25,000. 
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Among the leading Goan public men must be mentioned 
Dr. A. Viegas, who was once President of the Bombay Muni¬ 
cipal Corporation, and among their writers and antiquarians 
the most notable have been the following:— 

Dr. Gerson da Cunha, the author of the famous work 
“ Ckaul and Bassein ” and “ Origin of Bombay ” and one 
of the most distinguished contributors to the journals of 
the Bombay-Branch, R. A. Society and the Anthropo¬ 
logical Society, Bombay, as well as to several European 
journals. 

Dr. Lisboa—author of the Bombay Gazetteer volume on 
Botany, 

Mr. J. Silva—late editor of the Anglo Lusitano and author 
of some publications. 

Commendador Leandro Mascarenhas, the late Editor of the 
Anglo Lusitano. 

The last but not the least important community from Kanara 
in Bombay is that of its Catholics—generally called Mangalo 
rians—one of whose leaders Hon. Dr. C. Fernandes has recently 
been nominated to a seat in the Bombay Legislative Council. 
It is an infant colony of a few hundreds, that plays the part of 
a connecting link between the various sections of the Christians 
in Bombay. With a strain in many of them of European blood 
inherited from the Portuguese settlers on the coast who inter¬ 
married with the high caste converts from the Gaud Sarasvat 
and other Konkani communities, they have shown an enter¬ 
prising spirit in every profession of life, which, if only it were 
combined with a sounder physical culture, would place them 
in the fore front of Indian communities in this city. The story 
of the loan of 3,30,000 rupees by their ancestors to the ill- 
fated General Mathews despatched from Bombay to Mysore 
told by James Scurry in his rare book published in London in 
1824, appears to have real foundation in fact and should not be 
confused with the account, of the claim set up by him against 
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the E. I. Co. for 33,000 rupees. It solves in my humble opinion 
the mystery of the misappropriation by the General of Tippu’s 
treasury at Bednur. It is to the eternal credit of Englishmen 
in India of those days that he in his last moments recorded the 
fact of the loan on his pewter plate by means of a pewter fork 
and desired a restitution of it by theE. I. Company. The deci¬ 
phering of this legend is confessed by Scurry to have been the 
cause of their terrible decree of the Tippus of Mysore, which 
resulted in the deportation of 30,000 Christians of Kanara to 
Mysore in 1784 and thereafter. On the fall of Seringapatam 
some of the remnants of these Christians were despatched 
back to Kanara, where they soon grew into a prosperous com¬ 
munity. Their ancestors originally migrated from Goa to 
Kanara. Mangalore once the ohief town of Kanara before its 
division into North and South Kanara, and even now the 
centre of its industrial, commercial and educational activities 
gives its name to the community in Bombay. South Kanara 
maintains a greater part of its traffic and intercourse of its 
people with Bombay than with Madras, which fact accounts 
for the large influx of various communities of Kanara into 
Bombay. 

With the colonies of Tulu Mogers, Konkani Gaud Saxasvat 
Brahmans, Goans and Kanara Catholics in Bombay, we have 
in our midst most interesting phenomena of racial mixtures, 
adaptations, contrasts, which afford fruitful subjects of study 
in comparative ethnical jurisprudence. 
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FOLKLORE OF BOMBAY WELLS. 

By R. P. Masani, Esq., M.A. 

(Read on 80th August 1916.) 

The time was when the whole earth, our fever-stricken 
isle included, was free from fevers. Unfortunately, one day 
Daksha Prajapati and his son-in-law Shiva fell out and their 
discord brought with it a whole crop of fevers. The story 
runs that Daksha Prajapati once celebrated a great sacrifice 
to which he did not invite Shiva. All humanity had to suffer 
for this insult which greatly incensed Shiva and eight sorts of 
fever were in consequence produced by his breath at that 
time. 1 ' 

In the good old days, however, a magic thread (dora) or a 
charm ( mantra ) was enough to scare the fever-spirit away. 
In obstinate cases, no doubt, the spirit had to be exorcised from 
the body of the patient by a Bhuva and transferred to some 
animate or inanimate object or perhaps a goat or a cock or a 
buffalo had to be sacrificed to propitiate the disease deity. 
But that was all. A special offering for the Benares godling 
of malaria, Jvaraharisvara, “ the god who repels the fever” was 
Dndhbhanga, a confection of milk (dudh), the leaves of hemp 
plant ( bhanga ) and sweets. 2 

Of all such remedies and expedients the simplest and the 
quaintest was that for driving the malaria fiend away. One 
had only to listen to the story of Ekanterio (the spirit control¬ 
ling intermittent fever) and one got an immunity for ever. The 
legend runs that once a Bania, on his way to a village, came 
across a banyan tree where he unyoked his bullocks and went 
to a distance to seek for water. Ekanterio resided in this tree, 
and when the Bania had gone sufficiently far, he stole from 
behind the tree and carried away the Bania’s carriage together 


1 Folklore Notes, VoL I, Gujarat. 

2 Crooke : Folklore of Northern India, Vol. I., p. 136. 
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with his family. The Bania was much surprised to miss them 
on his return, but he soon found out the author of the trick 
and pursued Ekanterio. That spirit, however, would not listen 
to the Bania’s entreaties to return his carriage, and the matter 
was at last referred for arbitration to Bochki Bai. She decided 
in favour of the Bania, and oonfined Ekanterio in a bamboo 
tube whence he was released on condition that he would never 
attack those who listen to this story. 

To-day in our city there are no such story-tellers, no such 
Bhuvas and medicine men, or, if there are any, they are seldom 
given a chance. We rather like to listen to the stories of the 
microsoope and pin our faith to the doctor and the scientist. 
These men of science scent Ekanterio in every anopheles mos¬ 
quito and tell us that malarial fever is conveyed from one 
human being to another by the bites of this ubiquitous insect. 
Therefore, if we wish to stamp out malaria, we must wage a 
crusade against this vast army of Ekanterio. It is well 
known that these mosquitoes breed in water and that they 
are particularly fond of well water. One of the measures that 
the Bombay Municipality has therefore to enforce in connec¬ 
tion with its campaign against malaria is the closing of wells 
containing the larvae of these mosquitoes. In the early stages 
of the can paign, however, it gave rise to vehement protests. 
These were prompted not n erely by utilitarian motives, but 
also by religious sentiments and supernatural beliefs. The 
aggrieved parties gave chapter and verse to show that their 
scriptures enjoined the use of well water, and well water only, 
in connection with divers ceremonies, and they further relied 
on several popular beliefs investing the water of wells with 
supernatural efficacy. The object of this paper is to give a 
few typical examples of such beliefs and convictions and a few 
stories concerning several wells of Bombay, culled from the 
official correspondence on the subject and other sources, and to 
show that these merely present, with a little local colouring, 
the same primitive phase of nature worship under which all 
nations inhabiting the globe have held in the past, and do 
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hold to a certain extent even now, springs and wells in religious 
reverence and awe, regarding their water as a living organism 
or as a dwelling-place of spirits. 

When the owner of an objectionable well is asked by the Muni¬ 
cipality either to fill up the well or to cover it, he invariably 
prefers the latter alternative, provided he is allowed to cover the 
well with wire gauze or at least to provide a wire gauze trap 
door for drawing water. Tho reason given in most of the cases 
is that according to tenets and established custom the water 
required for religious ceremonies must be exposed directly to 
the rays of the sun and that water not so exposed is rendered 
unfit for the purpose. The Parsis cite their scriptures and the 
Hindus theirs in support of this contention. It is unnecessary 
for our present purpose to reproduce the injunctions of the 
scriptures here, but it is interesting to note how they are cons¬ 
trued and understood. 

When the Health Officer, Dr. J. A. Turner, was overwhelmed 
by all sorts of religious objections to the closing of wells, he 
consulted recognised authorities on the Parsi scriptures, of whom 
Shams-ululma Dr. J. J. Modi was one, as to how the object of the 
Department could be carried out without wounding the religious 
susceptibilities of the Parsis. Dr. Modi gave his opinion as fol¬ 
lows, referring to a ceremony of peculiar interest to the student 
of scriptural lore :— 

“ As, according to Parsi Books, the Sun is considered to be a 
great purifier, it is required that the well must be exposed to the 
rays of the Sun. So a well hermetically covered with wood or 
metal is prohibited. But one ‘ hermetically covered with wire- 
gauze of very fine mesh,’ as suggested by you, would serve the 
purpose and would, *1 think, serve the Scriptural requirement. 
As to the question of drawing water from such a well, a part of 
the three principal ceremonies performed at a Fire Temple is 
known as that of Jar-mdawi (lit. to unite the Zaothra or cere¬ 
monial water with its source). As we speak of ‘ dust to dust ’ 
i. e., one bom from dust is in the end reduced to dust, this part 
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of the ceremonial which symbolizes the circulation of water from 
the earth to the air and from the air to the earth requires what 
we may, on a similar analogy, speak of as the transference of 
‘ water to water.’ It requires that a part of the water drawn 
for oeremonial purposes from the well must be in the end returned 
to its source—the well. So, the provision of the air-pump, will 
not, I am afraid, meet all the requirements. I would therefore 
suggest that in addition to the hand-pump, a small close-fitting 
opening, also made of wire-gauze of fine mesh, may be pro¬ 
vided.” 

Shams-ul-ulma Dr. Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana also gave 
his opinion to the same effect and the recommendation of these 
scholars was accepted by the Department. 

No Hindu scholar appears to have been consulted by the 
Health Officer, but a few gems selected from the petitions and 
protests received by the Municipal authorities will throw some 
light on the traditions and customs of the different Hindu Sects. 
In a letter to the Standing Committee, the Trustees of the 
Derasar Sadharan Funds of the temple of Shri Anantnathji 
Maharaj represented that according to the scriptures of the 
Jains water to be used at religious ceremonies “ must be drawn 
oi one stretch from a well over which the rays of the sun and 
the light of the moon fall constantly and which must therefore 
be open to the sky and no other water could be used at such 
ceremonies.” 

In another letter to the Committee Messrs. Payne & Co., Soli¬ 
citors, wrote on behalf of their client Mr. Kikabhoy Premchand: 
“ Our client is a staunch Hindu of old idea and he requires the 
use of water from seven wells for religious ceremonies. For this 
purpose he uses the two wells in question and has to go to neigh¬ 
bouring properties to make up the full number of seven wells. 
Water drawn by means of a pump cannot be used for religious 
purposes and it is absolutely necessary that both the wells should 
be provided with trap-doors.” 


2 
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Even a trap-door would not satisfy the scruples of a large 
number. Messrs. Mehta, Dalpatram and Laljee, Solicitors, 
represented that the Marjadis never used pipe water and they 
observed: “ According to the Marjadi principles if any pot 
containing water touches any part of the trap-door, the water 
cannot be used for any purpose and the pot must be placed in 
fire and purified before it can be used again. As, however.it is 
exceedingly difficult whilst drawing wator to prevent the vessel 
from coming into contact with the trap-door, the provision of 
such door instead of being a convenience is the cause of much 
needless irritation and annoyance.” 

Mr. Goculdas Damodar went a step further and urged that his 
Marjadi tenants “ were drawing water out of the well only in 
sackcloth buokets and any other means would conflict with 
their religious scruples.” 

Mr. Sunderrao D. Navalkar raised a further objection. “ By 
asking me to cover the well,” wrote he, “ you will be interfering 
in our religious ceremony of lighting a lamp in the niche in the 
well and perform other ceremonies regarding it.” 

The least objectionable expedient for preventing wells from 
being breeding grounds for the malarial mosquito was to stock 
them with fish. In many cases it was cheerfully resorted to as 
an experimental measure for killing the larvae. But even this 
simple expedient was not acceptable to some. In objecting to it 
a gentleman submitted that the fish would devour the larvae and 
that it was against his Jain religion to do any harm to insect 
life. It, however, required no very great eSorts of casuistry to 
induce him to believe that it would be no transgression on his 
part if he merely allowed the Department to put the fish in 
the well. 

This incident reminds one of the great unwashed sect of the 
Jains known as the Dhundhias. These people consider it a sin 
to wash, as water used for bathing or washing purposes is likely 
to destroy the germs in it. Ours is indeed a country of bewilder- 
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ing paradoxes. The Hindu Skastras enjoin a complete bath not 
merely if one happens to touch any untouchable thing or person, 
but even if one’s ears are assailed by the voice of a non-Hindu 
( Yavan ). And yet in this bath-ridden country of religious im¬ 
pressionability and, what may appear to the western people, 
hyperbolic piety, people like the Dhundhias abound. In a paper 
on the Cult of the Bath, read before this Society about five 
years ago, Mr. Krishnalal Jhaveri refers to the customs prevail¬ 
ing amongst this sect and amongst certain sub-castes of Banias 
who, during the whole of the winter, consider it useless to 
have anything to do with water beyond washing their hands 
and face. 

With this abstinence from washing may be compared the 
custom prevailing all over Greece of refraining from washing 
during the days of the Drymais. No washing is done there during 
those days because the Drymais, the evil spirits of the waters, 
are supposed to be then reigning. 

Let us now turn from these quaint religious customs concern¬ 
ing the use of well water to some of the beliefs of the people in 
the existence of well spirits. As I have mentioned above, 
when house owners are asked to fill up their wells or to cover 
them, they generally apply for permission to provide a wire- 
gauze cover or a trap-door. In not a few of these cases the 
application is prompted either by a desire “ to enable the 
spirits in the well to come out,” or by the fear “ lest the spirits 
should bring on disaster ”if they were absolutely shut up. 

Mr. Gamanlal F. Dalai, Solicitor,once wrote on behalf of a 
client, regarding his well in Khetwadi Main road :— 

“ My client and his family believe that there is a saintly being 
in the well and they always personally see the angelic form of the 
said being moving in the compound at night and they always 
worship the said being in the well, and they have a bitter experi¬ 
ence of filling the well or closing it up hermetically because in or 
about the year 1902 my client did actually fill up the well to its 
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top but on the very night on which it was so filled up all the 
members of my client’s family fell dangerously ill and got a dream 
that unless the well was again re-opened and kept open to the 
sky, they would never recover. The very next day thereafter 
they had again tp dig out the earth with which the well had 
been filling up and they only recovered when the well was 
completely opened to the sky.” 

A Parsi gentleman, who owns a house on Falkland Road, 
was served with a notice to hermetically cover the well. He 
complied with the requisition. After about a month he went to 
Dr. K. B. Shroff, Special Assistant to the Health Officer, 
Malaria, to whom I am indebted for several cases cited in this 
paper, complaining that he had lost his son and that he had 
himself been suffering from palpitation of the heart. This he 
attributed to the closing of the well. 

Similarly, a Parsi lady in Wanba Moholla, Dhobi Talao, 
informed Dr. Shroff that ever since the closing of the well in 
her house her husband had been constantly getting ill. Like¬ 
wise, a Parsi gentleman living in the same locality bewailed 
ihat he was struck with paralysis on the right side of his body 
for having sealed his well hermetically. 

These spirits are believed to influence not only the health and 
strength of their victims but also their fortunes. In Edwardes 
Theatre on Kalbadevi Road there was a well, which was filled 
in by its considerate owner of his own accord during the con. 
struction of the building. Subsequently, the owner went to the 
Malaria Officer and informed him that no native Theatrical 
Company would take his theatre on hire, as the proprietors had 
a sentimental objection pertaining to the well, and that it was 
believed that European Companies also did not make any profit, 
as the spirit in the well was playing mischief. He therefore 
applied for permission to reopen the well, promising at the 
same time that he would cover it over again so as to let the 
spirit have “ a free play in the water.” This request was granted 
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and the work was carried out accordingly. “ Recently I was 
informed,” says Dr. Shroff, “that the theatre was much in 
demand.” 

Sometimes the pent-up spirits are not so vindictive. Instead 
of ruining the owners of the wells in which they are shut up, 
they vent their wrath by merely breaking open the barriers. 
A Parsi lady in Cowasji Patel Street, Fort, owned a large well 
about 25 to 30 feet in diameter. The Departmental Deities 
ordered that the well should be covered over. After half the 
work of covering the well had been done, the concrete gave 
way. The lady went running to the Malaria Officer urging that 
that was the result of the wrath of the presiding spirit of the 
well and imploring him to cancel the requisition 1 . The Malaria 
Officer, however, remained unmoved by the fear of rousing the 
ire of the water wraith and the dejected lady left his house 
greatly incensed and probably firmly convinced that the wrath 
of the spirit would soon be visited on that callous Officer. He is, 
however, still hale and hearty. What he did to appease the 
spirit or what amulaot he wears to charm the water-goblins 
away is not known. However, this much is certain that he 
has not escaped the plain cannon fire of all the well-worshippers 
of Bombay during the last three years. 

But whatever may be the attitude of the hardened scientists 
in this matter, thero is no doubt that these well-spirits are 
everywhere held by the people in great reverence and awe. 
Whether one believes in their existence, or is inclined to be 
sceptical on that point, wells supposed to harbour spirits are 
scrupulously left undisturbed. Mr. Rustomji Byramji Jeejee- 
bhoy, whose family is known both for its munificence and 
culture, wrote in the following terms with regard to a well 
in Alice Building, Hornby Road:— 

“ There is a superstition connected with the well. It is well 
known all over this part of the town that the well is said to 

1 With this incident may be compared the English traditions concern, 
ing the preservation of the holy wells of England. Vide part II of this 
papir, pa;e 753. 
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be a sacred well and much sanctity is attached to it. Out of 
deference to this superstition, 1 had in designing Alice Building 
to so design it as to leave the well alone. To me personally 
the well is of no use, but those who believe in the superstition 
come and pray near the well and present offerings of flowers 
and cocoanuts to it.” 

Not only owners of wells but also building contractors are 
averse to disturbing water spirits. The Parsi contractor who 
built the Alice Buildings had done work worth about Rs. 35,000 
when he was told that it was proposed that the well had 
better be filled up. He told the owner that he would forego all 
his claims rather than touch that sacred well. 

Once you instal a natural object in the position of a deity, 
the idea that the deified power demands offerings and can be 
easily cajoled invariably follows, probably based on the con¬ 
viction that every man has his price! Offerings to well-spirits 
are therefore believed to insure good luck and to avert calami¬ 
ties. One day a Parsi lady went to Dr. Shroff in great excite¬ 
ment and begged him not to insist on the well of her house 
in Chami Road being closed. The well, she urged, was held 
in great reverence by people of all communities. Only the 
day previous, she was driving in a carriage to the house to 
offer a cocoanut, sugar and flowers to the well, when she 
narrowly escaped a serious accident, thanks to the protection 
offered by the well spirit. 

Two sisters owned a house in Dhunji Street near Pydhowni. 
They were served with a notice to cover the well of the house. 
One of the sisters went running to the Malaria Officer beseech¬ 
ing him to cancel the notice. She said .that her invalid sister 
strongly believed in the efficacy of the worship of the well and 
never went to bed without worshipping it and offering it 
flowers, &c., “ My poor sister would simply go mad, if she 
sees the well covered over,” she cried, and she would not 
leave Dr. Shroff's Office until that unchivalrous officer left 
her alone and slipped into another room. 
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Several wells are believed to harbour spirits possessing occult 
powers and faculties for giving omens. One such well is 
reported to be in Ghoga Street, Fort. The owner of the house, 
a Parsi gentleman, was allowed, in the first instance, to stock 
the well with fish so as to clear the well of the malaria mosquito. 
This, however, failed to give satisfactory results and there was 
no alternative but to demand a covering. The owner on the 
other hand pleaded that the well was held in great veneration 
by all classes of people and had so high a reputation for 
divination that many persons visited it at midnight to “ enquire 
about their wishes”. “ About eight to twelve ladies (of whom 
none should be a widow) stand surrounding the well at mid¬ 
night and ask questions. If any good is going to happen, fire 
will be seen on the surface of the water.” The owner assured 
Dr. Shroff that he himself had been an eye witness to such 
phenomena. 

Indian folklore abounds in stories belonging to the same 
group. Neither are such stories unknown to the European 
folklorist. We shall notice in due course several oracular and 
wishing wells in this country and elsewhere, but the ceremony 
described by the Parsi owner is purely local and typical. So 
far as I have been able to ascertain, there is no parallel for 
it in the literature of Well-worship. Peculiar also is the hour 
fixed for the ceremony. Generally, visiting wells in the mid¬ 
night or even midday is believed to bring disasters. It seems, 
however, from an account of a rite described by Miss Burne 
in Shropshire Folklore that any one wishing to resort to 
St. Oswalls’ Well at Oswestry had also to go to the well 
at midnight. The ceremony was of course different. It simply 
required that the votary had to take some water up in the 
hand and drink part of it, at the same time forming a wish 
in the mind, and to throw the rest of the water upon a 
particular stone at the back of the well. If he succeeded in 
throwing all the water left in his hand upon that stone without 
touching any other spot, his wish would be fulfilled 
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A tenant of the same house in Ghoga Street informed Dr. 
Shroff that a cooly spat on the pavement surrounding the 
oracular well with the result that he died instantly on the spot 
for having defiled the holy ground. This reminds me of a 
story heard by me from my relations about three years ago 
that a European girl took suddenly ill and died within a day or 
two after she had kicked aside a stone kept near the pavement 
of a well in Loveji Castle at Parel. On this stone people used 
to put their offerings to the saintly spirit of the place known by 
the name of Kaffri Bawa. Many are the stories I have heard 
of this spirit from a lady who spent her youth in Loveji 
Castle, but as this was a tree-spirit and not a well-spirit, those 
stories would be out of place here. 

As well-water is used for religious ceremonies, wells and 
their surroundings are generally kept clean by the Parsis and 
Hindus alike, but there is a further incentive to cleanliness in 
the case of wells which are regarded as dwelling-places of spi¬ 
rits. It is a common conviction that any act of defilement, 
whether conscious or unconscious, offends the spirits and all 
sorts of calamities are attributed to such acts. At the junc¬ 
tion of Ghoga Street and Cowasjee Patel Street stands the once 
famous house of Nowroji Wadia. Some years ago the property 
changed hands. Certain alterations were made in the build¬ 
ing and in consequence a place was set apart close to the well 
for keeping dead bodies before disposal. This brought dis¬ 
asters after disasters. Deaths after deaths took place in the 
house and bereavements after bereavements ruined the owner’s 
family. Too late in the day was it realized that the nymphs 
( living in the well should not have been thus insulted. 

From ancient times contiguity of a corpse to water has been 
regarded as a source of defilement. In “ Primitive Semitic Reli¬ 
gion To-day ” (1902), Professor Samuel Curtiss says that he was 
told by Abdul Khalil, Syrian Protestant teacher at Damascus, 
that “if a corpse passes by a house, the common people pour the 
water out from the jars.” With this idea-of pollution of water 
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was ingrained in man the oonviction that the defilement of the 
water of a well or spring was tantamount to the defilement of 
the spirits or saints residing in them. Once two sects of Maho- 
medans in Damascus fell out. One section held the other 
responsible for the displeasure of a saint on the ground 
that it had performed certain ablutions in the courtyard of 
his shrine and that “ the dirt had come on the saint to his 
disgust.” 

In Brittany it is still a popular belief that those who defile 
wells by throwing into them rubbish or stones will perish by 
lightning. 1 In the prologue to Chretiens Conte du Oraal there 
is an account, seemingly very ancient, of how dishonour to the 
divinities of wells and springs brought destruction on the rich 
land of Logres. The damsels who resided in these watery 
plaoes fed travellers with nourishing food until King Amangons 
wronged one of them by carrying off her golden cup. His men 
followed his evil example, so that the springs dried up, the grass 
withered, and the land became waste. 2 

Before the well of Nowroji Wadia’s house was unwittingly 
defiled, the presiding fairies of the well used to sing and play 
in it, but this entertainment ceased after the place had been 
polluted. Another well, famous for the concerts of the nymphs, 
was a well belonging to the Baxter family in Bhattiawad. 
There, too, the water damsels regaled the ears of the inmates with 
music. I say this on the authority of an old lady who used to 
be entertained with those subterranean melodies. 

A strange variant of this belief concerning the pollution of 
wells is found in the curious custom of deliberately defiling 
wells with the object of disturbing the water-spirit and thus 
compelling him to produce rain. It was a common belief 
among several nations that one of the ways of constraining 
the rain-god was to disturb him in his haunts. Thus when rain 

1 The Athenzeum, August 26th 1893. 

2 Evaus Wentz; The Fairy Faith in Celtic Countries. 

3 
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was long coming in the Canary Islands, the priestesses used 
to beat the sea with rods to punish the water-spirit for his 
niggardliness. In the same way the Dards, one of the tribes 
of the Hindu-Kush, believe that if a cow-skin or anything impure 
is placed in certain springs, storm will follow. In the moun¬ 
tains of Farghana there was a place where rain began to fall as 
soon as anything filthy was thrown into a famous well. This 
example is cited by Sir James Frazer in Golden Bough on the 
authority of Albiruni. 

Close by Naoroji Wadia’s house was another habiatat of 
spirits. The owner of the house, a Parsi lady, was asked to 
cover it. With the sad experience of the fate of the owner of 
the neighbouring house, she was reluctant to do anything where¬ 
by the spirits might be offended, but the Malaria Department 
was insistent. She therefore implored the presiding deities 
of the well to forgive her as she had no option in the matter 
and she agreed to cover the well provided a wire-gauze trap¬ 
door was allowed so as not to interfere with the work of worship. 
I understand that every full moon eve she opens the trapdoor, 
garlands the well and offers her puja there. 

Further down the same street, once renowned for the abodes 
of Parsi Shethias, is a house belonging to a well-known Parsi 
family. A well in this house also was and still is most devoutly 
worshipped by the inmates of the house. I hear from a very 
reliable source that whenever any member of the family got 
married, it was the practice to sacrifice a goat to the well-spirit, 
to dip a finger in the blood of the victim and to anoint the 
bride or bridegroom on the forehead with a mark of the blood. 
Once however this ceremony was overlooked and, as fate would 
have it, the bridegroom died within forty days. 

This practice of besmearing the forehead with the blood 
of the sacrifice is a survival of primitive ideas concerning 
blood-shedding and blood-sprinkling—the taking of the blood 
from the place where the sacrifice was given being regarded 
as equivalent to taking the blessing of the place and putting 
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it on the person anointed with the blood. Thus when an 
Arab matron slaughters a goat or a sheep vowed in her son’s 
behalf, she takes some of the blood and puts it on his skin. 
Similarly, when a barren couple that has promised a sacrifice 
to a saint in return for a child is blest with the joys of parent¬ 
hood, the sacrifice is given and the blood of the animal is put 
on the forehead of the child. 

Remarkable as is the survival of this primitive ritual in 
Bombay and its prevalence amongst people such as the Parsis, 
there is nothing very extraordinary about it. A little patch 
of savagery as it appears to be in the midst of fair fields and 
pastures new of western culture, it merely affords an illustra¬ 
tion of the fact that localities preserve relics of a people much 
older than those who now inhabit them. It also shows that 
various systems of local fetichism found in Aryan Countries 
merely represent the undying beliefs and customs of a primitive 
race which the Aryans eventually incorporated into their own 
beliefs and rituals, for it will be seen as we proceed that in 
this country as in Great Britain the entire cult of well-worship 
was imbibed rather than generated by Aryan Culture. 

But what is really most extraordinary is that of all the com¬ 
munities in Bombay the Parsis show the greatest suscepti- 
vity to these beliefs. Amongst the Hindus worship of water 
is no doubt universal. Beliefs in spirits are also general amongst 
them. Amongst these spirits there are water goblins also, 
Jalachar, as contrasted with Ehuachar, those hovering on earth, 
mostly inimical, mdtus and sanJchinis, bhuts, and prets that hover 
round wells and tanks, particularly the wayside ones, and 
drown or enter the persons of those who go near their haunts. 
Many of these goblins are the spirits of those who have met with 
an accidental death or the souls that have not received the 
funeral pindas with the proper obsequies. The Hindus believe 
that these fallen souls reside in their avagati or degraded condi¬ 
tion near the scene of their death and molest those who 
approach it. Almost all the old wells in the Maidan were in 
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this way believed to be the haunts of such spirits who claimed 
their annual toll without fail. Thus it was believed that 
the well that stood in the rear of the Bombay Gymkhana must 
needs have at least three victims, and sure enough there were 
at least three cases of suicide in that well during a year! How¬ 
ever, so far as domestic well-spirits are concerned, while almost 
every well of a Parsi house is under the protection of a Bawa 
or Sayed or pir or Jinn or pari or other spirits, one rarely 
comes across such wells in Hindu household. Wells are wor¬ 
shipped by them, no doubt, without exception, but it is the 
sacred character of the water that accounts for the worship, 
not the belief in the existence of well spirits. Again, as a result 
of my investigations, I find that the worship of wells amongst 
the Parsi Community is in some cases much ruder and even 
more primitive than amongst the Hindus. What can be the 
explanation for it ? Is it simply a continuation of their own 
old beliefs in the land of their adoption ? Is it merely old wine 
in new bottles ? 

Water-worship was, no doubt, a general cult with the Parsis 
in their ancestral home. Of the antiquity of this worship 
amongst them we have ample evidence in their scriptures. In 
the Aban Yeshl the spring is addressed as a mighty goddess, 
Ardevi Sura Anahita, strong, sublime, spotless, erroneously 
equated by some authors with the Mylitta of the Babylonians 
and the Aphrodite of the Greeks. Ahurarmazda calls upon 
Zarathushtra to worship Ardevi Sura Anahita. 

The wide-expanding, the healing, 

Foe to the demons, of Ahura’s Faith, 

Worthy of sacrifice in the material world, 

Worthy of prayer in the material world, 
Life-increasing, the righteous. 

Herd-increasing, the righteous, 

Food-increasing, the righteous, 

Wealth-increasing, the righteous, 

Country-increasing, the righteous. 
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Who purifies the seed of all males, 

Who purifies the womb of 
All females for bearing. 

Who makes all females have easy childbirth, 

Who bestows upon all females 
Right (and) timely milk. 

All the shores around the Sea Vourukasha 
Are in commotion, 

The whole middle is bubbling up, 

When she flows forth unto them, 

When she streams forth unto them, 

Ardevi Sura Anahita. 

To whom belong a thousand lakes 
To whom a thousand outlets; 

Any one of these lakes 

And any of these outlets 

(Is) a forty days’ ride 

For a man mounted on a good horse. 

Whom I, Ahura Mazda by movement of tongue (?) 
Brought forth for the furtherance of the house, 

For the furtherance of the village, town and country. 

The chariot of Banu Ardevi Sura is drawn by four white hor¬ 
ses who baffle all the devils. Ahurarmazda is said to have 
worshipped her, in order to secure her assistance in inducing 
Zarthushtra to become his prophet, and the example set by 
him was followed by the great kings and heroes of ancient Iran. 
It is conceivable that this tribal cult accompanied the devout 
descendants of the ancient Persians wherever they went and 
that with their mind attuned to the worship of water they 
readily came under the influence of the genii locorum in the 
different parts of this country and adopted some of the local 
rituals of the people who resided there before them. But the 
question then arises, who were the people from whom they 
borrowed these beliefs and rituals ? Most of the guardian angels 
of their wells point to a Mahomedan origin and yet amongst the 
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followers of Islam in our midst well worship is conspicuous by its 
absence. They have, no doubt, their Sayeds and Pirs in abund¬ 
ance, almost every shrine of theirs has its presiding saint, 
but they scarcely believe in any spirit residing in wells. In 
fact, one may safely say that well-worship amongst these people 
has died out if ever it did exist before. During all my inves¬ 
tigations I have not come across a single case of such worship 
amongst them and all the Mahomedans whom I have consulted 
testify to the absence of these beliefs among them. How, 
then, do we account for the Mahomedan patron saints of the 
wells of Parsi houses ? It clearly cannot be a case of preser¬ 
vation of old wine in new jars. The intensely local colouring 
does not warrant any such assumption. There are distinctly 
non-Parsi ingredients in it. Prom whom and how did they 
get these ? Well-spirits, like tree spirits, form no part of any 
tribal cult. They are essentially local in nature and the sub¬ 
ject needs careful research in the localisation of beliefs and the 
genealogy of folklore. We shall advert to this subject again 1 , 
meanwhile let us, for the present, record a few more instances 
of sanctified wells in Bombay. 

A well of which I heard during my childhood several 
thrilling stories of a somewhat singular type was in a house 
in Nanabhoy Lane, Fort, opposite the Banaji Fire-Temple, 
which belonged to my great grand-mother. It was believed 
to be the abode of a kind-hearted Sayed (Mahomedan Saint) 
who used to watch the health and fortunes of the inmates 
of the house. Young ladies in labour preferred no other place 
for confinement to this auspicious house always mercifully 
protected by that guardian angel. It is said that he used to 
come out of the well regularly and that his presence was known 
by the ecstatic possession of a Parsi woman who used to live 
on the ground floor. A big basin of (confection of 

wheat flour) was oSered to him by the ladies. It was finish¬ 
ed in a moment. The inmates of the house related to the 


1 Vide Part II o£ this paper, pp. 764-766. 
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saint all their difficulties and each one got a soothing reply and 
friendly hints through the lips of the medium. A young lady 
used to suffer from constant headache. Her grand-mother 
one day asked the Stayed what to do to cure the ailment. He gave 
her a betel-nut which should always be kept by the girl 
with her. This was done and she told me she never suffered 
from headache again. An old inmate of the house was once 
seriously ill. All hopes of recovery were abandoned, but the saint 
came to his rescue and advised the relatives as to what they should 
do to propitiate the sea furies who wanted to devour the man. 
After the furies were propitiated as advised the man recovered. 

One or two more local wells known after the names of the 
saintly spirits residing in them may be noted. The Gunbow lane 
is known after the famous well in the locality. It is generally 
believed that the well was sacred to the Saint (bawd) Gun 
who resorted to it. The Bombay City Gazoteer, however, 
informs us that “ the curious name Ounbow is probably a corrup¬ 
tion of Ounba, the name of an ancestor of Mr. Jagannath 
Shankersett”. Old records show that Gunba Seti or Gunba 
Shet Settled in Bombay during the first quarter of the 18th 
century and founded a mercantile firm within Fort walls. 
This Gunbow well was so big that it was believed that a man 
could swim from this well to another in the compound of the 
Manockji Seth Wadi about 500 feet away. But report has it 
that swimmers even used to find their way as far as the wells 
on the Maidan beyond Hornby Road. When it was proposed 
to fill in the well, strong representations were made that an 
opening for the well spirit should be kept and a portion was 
left open for years. This too has been now covered over, but 
people still take their offerings to the site. In the same way, 
a well in the lane by the side of the Manockji Seth’s Agiary 
leading to Mint Road, which has been covered over, is seen 
strewn with flowers and other offerings. 

Another well in Ghoga Street was believed to be the dwelling 
place of a Mahomedan Saint Murgha Bawa. “ Murgha ” 
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is believed to be a corruption of Yusuf Murgay, who owned 
houses in the street which was also known after his name as 
Murgha Sheri. An esteemed friend, who used to reside in 
the house containing this well, tells me that the well was held 
in great reverence by the Parsi families residing in the locality. 
Various offerings were made, the principal of which was a 
black murgha or fowl, the commonest victim of such sacri¬ 
fices. It was believed that in the still hours of the night the 
Saint used to come out of the well and move about in the house. 
His steps were heard distinctly on the staircase and his pre¬ 
sence was announced by the creaking sound that was heard 
round about. But my friend, who used to burn midnight oil 
in that house during his college days and who has since been 
wedded to science, is inclined to think that the footsteps were 
those of the rats infesting the house and that the creaking 
sound was made by the wooden book-cases ! 

A Parsi lady who lived in the same house says that people 
from various parts of the town used to take offerings to 
the spirit of the well, amongst which were big thalis (trays) 
of sweetmeat. Children were asked not to touch these, but this 
young lady freely helped herself to those sweets! Another friend, 
who took similar liberties with the offerings, was Mr. Jamsetji 
Nadirshaw. He used to live in Mapla’s house in old Modikhana 
where the father of our veteran citizen, the Hon’ble Mr. Dinsha 
Wacha, also resided. The well of this house was adored by 
people and young Jamsetji pilfered a lot of sweets offered to 
the gods. Mr. Wacha informs me that his mother and grand¬ 
mother used to tell him many a thrilling story of the queer ways 
in which the guardian spirit of the well used to divert them. 
I also learn that once a well in Barber Lane overflew for 
days together, emitting foul waters. It did not occur to 
any one to ascribe this to the sewer-sprite who had just com¬ 
menced his pranks in Bombay. Instead, the mischief was 
unanimously fathered on a Parsi cook who used to sleep near 
the parapet of the well with his wife. 
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A friend living in Karwar Street (Modi Khana) says that the 
well of his house is sacred to a Mahomedan pir and that to 
this day vows are offered to the Saint and his blessings sought 
whenever the tenants are in difficulty. On the full moon day 
the well is decorated with, flowers and the saint is implored 
to cure cases of illness which defy the doctor’s skill. Needless 
to say, these offerings and prayers are speedily followed by the 
recovery of the patients. 

Another well in Parsi Bazar street is also believed to harbour 
such a beneficent spirit. Only four years ago a friend was in¬ 
formed that when doctors despaired of curing a patient, a Parsi 
carpenter suggested that the well spirit should be implored to 
save the patient. He brought certain people versed in the art 
of propitiating spirits and asked them to try their skill and they 
propitiated the well spirit for some days by placing grain and 
other offerings on the surface of the water and by remaining in 
the water for days together muttering incantations. 

These folk beliefs in the efficacy of well-water and the influ¬ 
ence of the spirits dwelling in it are, as already observed, in 
no way peculiar to this city or this country and present 
no new phase of human thought. They are common to the 
whole world. In the concept of primeval man everything 
had its spirit. Particularly did it associate life with motion. 
The river was always flowing, always bountiful, always refesh- 
ing and fertilizing and came to be regarded as a living orga¬ 
nism, a benevolent spirit supplying man with the prime ne¬ 
cessity of life and endowed with purifying and healing quali¬ 
ties. Everywhere, therefore, the source of the mystical fluid 
that had such charms came to be adored so that the water 
worship of the east has its striking counterpart in the history 
of western thought. 

Professor Robertson Smith, the author of The Religion of 
the Semities, identifies well or spring worship with the agri¬ 
cultural life of aborigines who had not yet developed the idea 
of a heavenly God. This is his description of the worship pre- 

4 
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vailing in Arabia: “ The fountain is treated as a living thing, 
those properties of its waters which we call natural are regarded 
as manifestations of a divine life, and the source itself is 
honoured as a divine being, I had almost said a divine animal.” 
“ This pregnant summary of t^ell-worship in Arabia, ” says 
Gomme in his Ethnology of Folklore, “ may without the 
alteration of a single word be adopted as the summary of well 
worship in Britain and its isles.” One might even say that 
well-worship is probably more wide-spread in the west than in 
the east and that some of the rituals there observed are more 
primitive than those which distinguish it in the east. That, 
however, is a subject which had better be reserved for a separate 
paper. 


WATER-WORSHIP IN INDIA AND 
WESTERN COUNTRIES. 

By R. P. Masani, Esq., M.A. 

(Read on 27th September 1918.) 

We have seen that water-worship was a cult of hoary antiquity. 
The belief that every looality has its presiding genius gave 
rise to the deification of fountains and rivers just as it led to the 
deification of hills and trees and other phases of animism. The 
emphasis of animism lies in its localisation, in the local spirits 
which, to quote Tyler’s words, belong to mountain and rock 
and valley, to well and stream and lake, in brief, to those natural 
objects which in early ages aroused the savage mind to mytho¬ 
logical ideas. 1 Some localities may not have in their mid.t weird 
places such as mountains and rivers, groves and forests, but 
scarcely any district is devoid of a well or a pool of water. Of 
all nature-worship, therefore, well-worship is the most wide¬ 
spread. Just the same scenes as one witnesses to-day at wells 
and tanks in this City were beheld for ages in other parts of the 


1 Tyler; Primitive Culture, ii, 187. 
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world. Just the same stories as one hears to-day of the mysteri¬ 
ous ways and powers of water spirits were everywhere 
heard before. We have already seen that it was a general cult 
with the ancient Iranians and with the help of Professor Robert¬ 
son Smith and Professor Curtiss we have also noticed how in 
Arabia the fountain was treated as a living thing and the source 
itself honoured as a divine being. 

One might be inclined to attribute this worship to the great 
economic value which water possesses in the hot and dry regions 
of the east where wells and springs are veritable assets of the 
people, the most precious gifts of the gods. But it was not only 
in arid lands that wells received divine honour. There is ample 
evidence to show that people inhabiting lands rich in springs and 
fountains also held thorn sacred and worshipped the divine beings 
under whose protection the streams flowed bubbling across their 
fields. It would seem, therefore that the spiritual element has 
been the uppermost in the worship of water. It was in view of 
the religious awe in which the Greeks held rivers that they raised 
their prayers to the springs, as may be gathered from the prayers 
offered by Odysseus to the river after his vicissitudes in the 
deep and from the description given by Homer in the Iliad 
of the sacrifice offered at flowing springs. Not unlike the 
Iranians the Greeks also adored their marine goddess Aphrodite, 
“bom in the foam of the sea.” She was also the goddess of 
love and was in earlier times regarded as the goddess of domestic 
life and of the relations between families, being in some places 
associated with Eileithyia, the goddess of child-birth, or 
regarded, like Artemis, as a guardian of children and young 
maidens. 

Greek saints were believed to bestow wells of water endowed 
with miraculous properties, and frequently on their feast days 
an extra supply made the wells overflow. The monastery of 
Plemmyri, in the south-east of Rhodes, possesses a well of this 
nature. The priest walks round it, offering up certain prayers 
and sometimes the water rises in answer to his invocation and 
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flows over into the Court. Another such interesting well exists 
in the Church of the Virgin at Balukli, outside the walls of 
Constantinople. 1 

Similarly, the Romans had their water-nymph Egeria. Women 
with child used to offer sacrifices to her, because she was be¬ 
lieved to be able, like Ardevi Sur AnahAta and Diana, to grant 
them an easy delivery. Every day Roman Vestles fetched 
water from her spring to wash the temple of Vesta, carrying it 
in earthenware pitchers on their heads. In his Golden Bough 
(vol. I) Sir James Frazer points out that the remains of baths 
which were discovered near that site together with many terra¬ 
cotta models of various parts of the human body suggest that 
the waters of Egeria were used to heal the sick who may have 
signified their hopes or testified their gratitude by dedicating 
likenesses of the diseased members to the goddess, in accordance 
with a custom which is still observed in many parts of Europe. 
Examples of the survival of this custom in modem times axe 
given by Blunt in his Vestiges of Ancient Manners and Customs 
in Modern Italy and Sicily. It is also widespread among the 
Catholic population in Southern Germany and the Christian 
missionaries from those parts have brought the custom to our 
country aho. Almost every Sunday the Goans and native Chris¬ 
tians of Bombay, for instance, will be seen dedicating 
likenesses of diseased limbs made of wax to Virgin Mary at 
Mount Mary’s chapel at Bandra in gratitude for the cures 
effected through her grace. The custom has spread amongst 
other communities and I have heard of several cases in which 
Paxsi ladies have taken such offerings to the Chapel. 

This parallelism of beliefs and catholicity of cures remind one 
of the faith which not only the Greeks and the Roman Catholics, 
but the Turks, Jews and Mahomedans had in the miracles 
wrought by the Greek Saints. The best known instance of this, 
given by Miss Hamilton in her illuminating work on Greek 


1 Miss Hamilton : Greek Saints and their Festivals. 
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Saints and their Festivals, is the large marble fountain standing 
in the court of the Panagia’s Church at Tenos. It was the gift 
of a grateful Turk cured, according to his own conviction, by the 
Panagia of the Christians. To a certain extent a feeling was 
prevalent against permitting unbelievers to participate in these 
boons, but it was futile in effect and the cures of infidels con¬ 
tinued. Within the Smyrna Cathedral there is a holy well 
in the floor, the water of which is specially renowned for the 
cure of ophthalmia. Turks, along with Greeks, shared in its 
benefits to an extent which excited the jealousy of the officials 
and they resolved to give ordinary water in response to the 
demands of infidels. This stratagem was, however, ineffectual, 
for the eyes of the Turks were cured nevertheless with the 
unsanctified medium just as thoroughly as with the holy water. 
This might have shaken the faith of the believers in the holy 
well, but fortunately for them no such rude awakening appears 
to have marred their confidence in the miraculous powers of 
the Saints. 

Numerous proofs of water-worship in Great Britain exist to¬ 
day. English folklore is full of these and there is also Archaeo¬ 
logical evidence of the prevalence of the cult. On a Roman 
pavement at Lydney Park, Gloucestershire, on the western bank 
of the Severn, has been carved the figure of one of the English 
river divinities. The principal figure is a youthful deity 
crowned with rays like Phoebus and standing in a chariot drawn, 
as in the case of Bam Ardevi Sur Anahita of the Iranians,, by 
four horses. Three inscriptions are preserved: (1) Devo 
Nodenti; (2) D. M. Nodonti and (3) Deo Nudente M. Professor 
Rhys identifies the form Nodens with the Welsh Lludd and 
with the Irish Nuada. This monumental relic by no means 
presents the British embcdiment of the water god, the work 
being Roman it evidently bears the stamp of the Roman 
interpretation of the British belief in the local god and has been 
modelled on the Roman standard of the water god Nep¬ 
tune. The whole find has been fully described and illustrated 
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in a special volume by the Rev. W. H. Bathurst and 
C. W. King. 

Throughout the west the cult of water was flourishing along 
with the cult of trees and stones when Christianity found its 
way to Europe. The holy wells which were then plentiful 
have since changed their names but a few have still retained 
their old names. Thus there is or was a spring called Woden’s 
well in Gloucestershire, which supplies water to the moat 
around Wandswell Court, also a Thor’s Well, or Thorskill, 
in Yorkshire. When the faith and usages of the Celtics and 
the Anglo Saxons came in contact with Christianity, together 
with the still older faiths and customs which the Celt and Teuton 
had continued or allowed to continue, the new religion did not 
distinguish between the various shades of belief and usages. 
It merely treated all alike as pagan. Kings, Popes and Church 
Councils issued edict after edict condemning non-Christian 
practices. Let us quote from some of these. The second Coun¬ 
cil of Arles, held about the year 452, issued the following canon : 

“ If in the territory of a bishop infidels light torches or 
venerate trees, fountains, or stones, and he neglects to abolish 
this usage, he must know that he is guilty of sacrilege.” 

King Canute in England and Charlemagne in Europe also 
conducted vigorous campaigns against these relics of paganism. 
Here is an extract from Charlemagne’s edict: 

“ With respect to trees, stones, and fountains, where certain 
foo}ish people light torches or practise other superstitions, we 
earnestly ordain that the most evil custom detestable to God, 
wherever it be found, should be removed and destroyed.” 

It was too much, however, to hope for the total eradication 
of those faiths and customs of age-long existence. Pope Gre¬ 
gory was not slow to realize it, as will be seen from the following 
extract from his famous letter to the Abbot Meliitus in the year 
601:— 

“ When, therefore, Almighty God shall bring you to 
the most reverend Bishop Augustine our Brother, tell 
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him what I have, upon mature deliberation on the affair 
of the English, determined upon, namely that the 
temples of the idols (Jana idolcrum) in that nation 
(genie) ought not to be destroyed ; but let the idols that 
are in them be destroyed ; let holy water be made and 
sprinkled upon the said temples, let altars be erected 
and relies placed. For if these temples be well built, 
it is requisite that they may be converted from the 
worship of devils' (dcemonum) to the worship of the 
true God; that the nation seeing that their temples 
are not destroyed may remove error from their hearts, 
and knowing and adoring the true God may the more 
familiarly resort to the places to which they have been 
accustomed. And because they have been used to 
slaughter many oxen in the sacrifices to devils some 
solemnity must be exchanged for them on this account, 
so that on the day of the dedication, or the nativities 
of the holy martyrs whose relics are there deposited, 
they may build themselves huts of the boughs of trees 
about those churches which have been turned to that 
use from temples and celebrate the solemnity with reli¬ 
gious feasting and no more offer beasts to the devil 
(diabolo), but kill cattle to the praise of God in their 
eating, and return thanks to the giver of all things for 
their sustenance.” 

Thus it came to pass that the early Christian Missionaries 
treated the old phase of water-worship tenderly. Adopting what 
they could not abolish, they blessed the waters of holy w-ells and 
used it for baptism of converts and erected chapels or oratories 
near by or placed an image of the Virgin or some saint near 
sacred trees and rivers or over holy wells and fountains and thus 
did it come to pass that whilst aiming in principles at purity of 
Christian doctrine the new faith permitted in practice a continu¬ 
ance of pagan worship under Christian auspices. Curious was 
the result. Under the transformation of beliefs thus uncon¬ 
sciously wrought the simple-hearted Christians beheld in bril- 
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liant images of the virgin and the saints fresh dwelling-places for 
the presiding deities of the waters whom they and their 
forefathers had venerated in the past. The belief in the mira¬ 
culous power of water became linked with the name of Madonna 
or some saintly messenger of God and so enduring was this 
combination that it gave a new lease of life to the old beliefs. 

One by one the old ideas and customs which were firmly rooted 
in the multitude came to be absorbed into Christianity. A dual 
system of belief thus sprang up and this is very strikingly reflec¬ 
ted in the supplication of an old Scottish peasant when he went 
to worship at a sacred well: 

“ 0 Lord, Thou knoweeb that well would it be for me 
this day an I had stoop it my knees and my heart 
before Thee in spirit and in truth as often as I have 
stoop it them after this well. But we maun keep the 
customs of our father.” 1 

What is true of well-worship is true of other phases of nature- 
worship. A vivid picture of the result of the Christian tolerance 
of paganism has been drawn by Grimm in the preface to the 
second edition of his Teutonic Mythology. For our present 
purpose it will suffice to quote from it only two or three sentences 
which have a direct bearing on the question of water-worship : 
“ Sacred wells and fountains,” says he, “ were rechristened after 
saints, to whom their sanctity was transferred. Law usages, 
particularly the ordeals and oath-takings, but also the beating 
of bounds, consecrations, image processions, spells and formula, 
while retaining their heathen character, were simply clothed in 
Christian forms. In some customs there was little to change: 
the heathen practice of sprinkling a new-born babe with water 
closely resembled Christian baptism.” 

This reference to adapted pagan rites in connection with the 
baptismal ceremony recalls the words in which Edward Clodd 
in Tom Tit Tot traces the early beginnings of the order of the 


l Gomme: Folklore As An Historical Science, j>. 323. 
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Christian clergy to a prehistoric past. “The priest who chris¬ 
tens the child in the name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost,” 
says he, “ is the lineal descendant, the true apostolic successor 
of the medicine-man. He may deny the spiritual father who 
begot him, and vaunt his descent from St. Peter. But the first 
Bishop of Rome, granting that title to the apostle, was himself 
a parvenu compared to the barbaric priest who uttered his in¬ 
cantations on the hill now crowned by the Vatican.” 

“ Wo think with sympathy,” continues Clodd, “ of that 
‘ divine honour ’ which Gildas tells us our forefathers paid to 
wells and streams ; of the food-bringing rivers which, in the old 
Celtic faith, were ‘ mothers ’; of the eddy in which the water- 
demon lurked; of the lakes ruled by lovely queens; of the 
nymphs who were the presiding genii of wells.” 

Just in the same way we think with sympathy of the 
worship of the saint Khwaja Khizar who is believed by the 
Syrians to cause water to flow in the Sabbati fountain in 
northern Syria and who is recognized by the Mahomcdans to bo 
the presiding saint of the well of immortality and whom the 
Hindus in Upper India also recognize as a patron saint of 
boatmen, his moslem name being Hinduised into Raja Kidar or 
Kawaj or pir Badr. In the same way also do we think with 
sympathy of the pilgrimage of hundreds of Hindus to the 
sacred rivers regarded as the dwelling places of some of the most 
benevolent deities. 


1 According to the Sikandamdmeh, it was this saint who directed 
Alexander ( Sikandar) in his search for the water of immortality. The 
fish is his vehicle. Its image is therefore painted over the doors of Hindus 
and Mahomedans in Northern India and it became the family crest of one 
of the royal families of Oudh. When a Mahomedan lad is shaved for 
the first time, a prayer is offered to the saint and a little boot is launched 
in his honour in a tank or river. The Hindus also invoke his help when 
their boats go adrift and they worship him by burning lamps and by- 
setting afloat on a Village pond a little raft of grass with a lighted lamp 
placed upon it. 


o 
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In Northern India the Ganges and the Jumna are known as 
“ Ganga Mai ”, or Mother Ganges, and “ Jumnaji ” or Lady 
Jumna. No less sacred is the Godavari, believed to be the site 
of the hermitage of Gautama. When the planet Brikaspati 
(Jupiter) enters the Siriha Rashi (the constellation of Leo), a 
phenomenon which takes place once in twelve years, the holy 
Ganges goes to the Godaveri and remains there for one year and 
during that year all the gods bathe in this river. Hence the 
pilgrimage of thousands of Hindus to Nasik to offer prayers to 
the Godaveri. A pilgrimage similar to this is common in Russia. 
There, an annual ceremony of blessing the waters of the Neva is 
usually performed in the presence of the Czar. Multitudes 
flock to the site and struggle for some of the newly blessed water 
with which they cross themselves and sprinkle their clothes. 

A bath in the waters of wells is believed to have the same 
efficacy for expiating sin as a bath in the holy rivers. Even the 
spirits of the dead are benefited by such ceremonies. The 
following instances are given in the Folk Lore Notes of Gujarat 
compiled by Mr. Enthoven from the late Mr. Jackson’s notes. 

Six miles to the east of Dwarka there is a kund called Pind- 
tarak, where many persons go to perform the Shraddha and the 
Narayan-bali ceremonies. They first bathe in the kund ; then, 
with its water, they prepare pindas, and place them in a metal 
dish ; red lac is applied to the pindas, and a piece of cotton 
thread wound round them ; the metal dish being then dipped in 
the kund, when the pindas, instead of sinking, are said to re¬ 
main floating on the water. The process is believed to earn a 
good status for the spirits of departed ancestors in heaven. It 
is further said that physical ailments brought on by the avagati, 
degradation or fallen condition of ancestors in the other world, 
are remedied by the performance of Shraddha on this kund. 

The Damodar kund is situated near Junagadh. It is said that 
if the bones of a deceased person which remain unbumt after 
his cremation are dipped in this kund, the soul of that person 
obtains moksha or final emancipation. 
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There is a vav or reservoir on Mount Gimar, known as Rasa- 
kupika-vav. It is believed that the body of a person bathing 
in it becomes as hard as marble, and that if a piece of stone or 
iron is dipped in the vav, it is instantly transformed into gold. 
But the vav is only visible to saints and sages who are gifted 
with a supernatural vision. 

Kashipuri (Benares) contains a vav called Gnyan-vav, in 
which there is an image of Vishweshwar (the Lord of the uni¬ 
verse, i. e., Shiva). A bath in the water from this vav is be¬ 
lieved to confer upon a person the gift of divine knowledge. 

In the village of Chunval, a few miles to the north of Viram- 
gam, there is a kund known as Loteshwar, near which stands 
a pipal tree. Persons possessed by ghosts or devils are freed 
from possession by pouring water at the foot of the tree and 
taking turns round it, remaining silent the while. 

A bath in the Man-sarovar near Bahucharaji is said to cause 
the wishes of the bather to be fulfilled. There is a local tradi¬ 
tion that a Rajput woman was turned into a male Rajput of 
the Solanki class by a bath in its waters. 

In his “ Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India ” 
Crooke observes that many of these holy wells in Northern India 
are connected with the wanderings of Rama and Sita after 
their exile from Ayodhya. Sita’s kitchen (Sita k~i rasoi) is shown 
in various places, as at Kanauj and Deoriya in the Allahabad 
District. Her well is on the Bindhachal hill in Mirzapur, and 
is a famous resort of pilgrims. There is another near Monghyr 
and a third in the Sultanpur District in Oudh. The Monghyr 
well has been invested with a special legend. Sita was suspect¬ 
ed of faithlessness during her captivity in the kingdom of Ravana. 
She threw herself into a pit filled with fire, where the hot spring 
now flows, and came out purified. When Dr. Buchanan visited 
the place, he heard a new story in connection with it. Shortly 
before, it was said, the water became so cool as to allow bath¬ 
ing in it. The governor prohibited the practice as it made the 
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water so dirty that Europeans could not drink it. “ But on 
the very day when the bricklayers began to build a wall in order 
to exclude the bathers, the water became so hot that no one 
could dare to touch it, so that the precaution being unnecessary, 
the work of the infidels was abandoned.” 1 

Many of these wells are renowned no less for their medicinal 
properties than for their sanctity. Their waters are believed 
to be under the care of sanitary guardians and are held to be 
extremely efficacious in curing many a distemper. In our City 
the Manmala tank at Matunga, the major portion of which has 
been recently filled up and on which the Sassoon Reformatory 
now stands, has a reputation for curing measles. People from 
distant parts bring their children to this tank and the nymphs 
residing in it seldom fail to cure them of the malady. I am not 
aware of any other local well or tank gifted with such healing 
powers, but there are several in the Presidency. The Folklore 
notes of Gujarat mention a few. The water of the Krukalas 
well in the island of Shankhodwar is believed to cure fever 
and diseases caused by morbid heat. A draught of the water 
of the Gomukhi-Ganga, near Girnar, gives one absolute immu¬ 
nity from an attack of cholera. The water of a gozara well (i.e., 
a well which is polluted owing to a person drowned in it) cures 
children of bronchitis and cough. There is a well near Ram- 
dorana, of which the water is effective against cough, and the 
water of the Bahamania well near Vasa wad is credited with 
the same virtue. The water of the Mrigi Kund near Junagadh 
cures leprosy. The Pipli well near Tala wad is well-known 
for the stimulating effect of its water on the digestive organs. 
The residents of Bombay, however, need not go to Talawad 
for this boon. There are in our midst the Bhikha Behram 
well on Churchgate Street and the High Court well on Mayo 
Road renowned for similar properties of their water. In Nor¬ 
thern India hydrophobia is believed to be cured if the patient 


* W. Crooke: Folklore of Northern India, p. 52. 
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looks down seven wells in succession, while in Gujarat when a 
person is bitten by a rabid dog, he goes to a well inhabited by 
a Vachharo, the spirit who curses hydrophobia, with two earthen 
cups filled with milk with a pice in each, and empties the contents 
into the water. In the island of Shiel there is a vav oalled Than-vav 
where mothers who cannot suckle their children for want of 
milk wash their bodices which, when subsequently put on, 
are believed to cause the necessary secretion of milk. 

It was recently brought to my notice that the guardian spirit 
of a well in Lonavala also possesses the gift of blessing mothers 
with milk. After that well was dug, a goat was offered by the 
Parsi owner of the well to the spirit. This offering proved most 
unacceptable and the waters of the well at once dried up. The 
owner implored pardon and vowed that no animal sacrifice 
would ever again be offered but that milk and ghee would 
be presented instead. This had the desired effect and the 
guardian spirit of the water has since been most friendly. 
“ A few months ago, a young lady was desirous of getting milk 
for her new-born babe. After fruitless attempts for a fort¬ 
night, she took an oath that she would present to the water 
saint ghadas of milk and ghee and she was forthwith blest 
with milk for the infant.” 

The birth of a child under the mul nakshatra endangers the 
life of its father but the misfortune is averted if the child and 
its parents bathe in the water drawn from 108 wells. A 
draught of such water is said to cure Sanipal or delirium. 

One of the sacred tanks of India is “ the Lake of Immorta¬ 
lity ” at Amritsar. “ A holy woman once took pity on a leper, 
and oarried him to the banks of the tank. As he lay there, a 
crow swooped into the water and came out a dove as white 
as snow. Seeing the miracle the leper was tempted to bathe in 
the river and was healed. The woman could not recognize her 
friend, and withdrew in horror from his embraces. But the 
Guru Ram Das came and explained matters, and the grateful 
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pair assisted him in embellishing the tank, which has now 
become the centre of the Sikh religion.” 1 

The tank at Lalitpur is similarly famous for the cure of 
leprosy. One day, a Raja afflicted with the disease was 
passing by, and his Rani dreamt that he should eat some of 
the conferva on the surface. He ate it, and was cured; 
next night the Rani dreamt that there was a vast treasure 
concealed there, which when dug up was sufficent to pay the 
cost of excavation. At Qasuris the tank of the saint Basant 
Shah, in which children are bathed to cure them of boils. 2 

It is well known that there are several hot springs in our 
country renowned for their curative powers. These are also 
believed to be sacred to certain deities. A typical example is 
that of the hot kund, called Devki-Unai, about 30 miles to tho 
south of Surat. Many pilgrims visit the place on the fifteenth day 
of the bright half of Chaitra, when the waters are cool, to offer 
money, cocoanuts, and red lac to the ZJnai Mata, whose temple 
stands near the kund. It is said that king Rama built this 
kund while performing a sacrifice and brought water from the 
pdtdl (nether regions) by shooting an arrow into the earth. 

Similarly, the famous hot springs forming one group in a line 
along the bed of the Tansa river in the village of Vadavli, are 
sacred to the goddess Vajrabai or Vajreshvari, the lady of 
the thunderbolt. According to tradition, the hot water is the 
blood of a demon, or rakshas, slain by Vajrabai, who became 
incarnate in this neighbourhood to clear it of demons and 
giants. Her chroniole, or Mahatmya, is kept at the village of 
Gunj, some six miles to the north, and her temple is placed at 
the top of a flight of steps on a spur of the Sumatra range. 
A large fair is held here in Chaitra (April). There are other 
hot springs in the neighbourhood calledjAkloli and Ganeshpuri. 
In 1784 these springs were much used both by Natives and 

1 Crooke: Folklore of Northern India, Vol. I, p. 58. 

2 Ibid, p. 59. 
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Europeans and Mr. James Forbes describes them as consisting 
of small cisterns of water with a temperature of 120°. “ Except 
that it wanted a small element of iron the water tasted like 
that of Bath in England.” 

The Arabs regard the hot springs at Terka Main to be under 
the control of a Vali who makes the fire and keeps it burning. 
Those who go there to be healed of their rheumatism invoke the 
spirit and keep up the fire so that the water may be hot. At 
the Lunatic Asylum of Hamath there is a pool believed to be 
the abode of a Vali who is the patron saint of all insane people. 
He appears in the night and blesses the insane by touching 
them. Even troublesome children come under the spell of his 
influence. The Arabs take the robes of refractory urchins 
to the pool and wash them in it so as to instil wisdom and 
obedience in the children. 

Hundreds of cures are effected even now at the Church of 
the Annunciation over the Chapel of the well during the Festi¬ 
val of Annunciation at Tenos. During her visit to the place 
Miss Hamilton saw priests spooning out the sacred water to 
an eager crowd, one by one, “ after the fashion of a medicine¬ 
giving nurse.” Miss Hamilton is, however, guilty of repeating 
a very blasphemous story concerning a spring of therapeutic 
fame. Upto quite recent times the festival at Kaisariani 
was very popular among the Athenians and sick people were 
taken there for cure at the spring on the Ascension Day, 
the only day on which the spring water ran into the little Chapel, 
and in a miraculous way a white dove, the Holy Spirit, appeared 
and wet its wings in the holy water. Then all the sick people 
drank of the water or washed in it and expected to be healed. 
One festival day this dove failed to appear, and the priest knock¬ 
ed with his foot and whispered, “Let out the Holy Spirit.” 
A voice from the hole replied audibly, “ The cat has eaten it.” 
This was enough to suppress the miracle. 

The pilgrimage described by Miss Hamilton recalls the vivid 
scenes in Emile Zola’s famous novel Lourdes. In that master- 
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piece of his the great master of M4dan has given us a marvel¬ 
lously animated and poetic narrative of the annual national 
Pilgrimage to the great Continental shrine. The idea of human 
suffering pervades the whole story and the piteous account of the 
despairing sufferers abandoned by science and by man and of 
the religious enthusiasm with which they address themselves 
to a higher Power in the hope of relief and hasten to Lourdes 
and crowd themselves round the miraculous Grotto, is touching 
indeed. The author, no doubt, accompanies the stricken 
pilgrims without sharing their belief in the virtues of the water 
of Lourdes. He witnesses several instances of real cure, accepts 
the extraordinary manifestations of the healing power of the 
waters, but tries to account for them on scientific grounds 
Be the explanation what it may, Lourdes affords striking 
illustrations of the faith of the people in the miracles of the 
enchanted fountain. 

Water-spirits being authors of fertility in general, it is natural 
that they should be credited with the power of fertilizing human 
beings and animals also. Everywhere the power of bestowing 
offspring is ascribed to them, and several wells in our 
country also have a reputation for confering the blessings 
of parenthood. The water of seven wells is collected on the 
night of the Dewali, or feast of lamps, and barren women bathe 
in it as a means of procuring children. Crooke says that in 
a mv in Orissa the priests throw betel-nuts into the mud and 
barren women scramble for them. Those who find them will 
have their desire for children gratified. For the same reason, 
the mother is taken after childbirth to worship the village 
well. She walks round it in the course of the sun and smears 
the platform with red lead, which is a survival of the original 
rite of blood sacrifice. In Dharwar the child of a Brahman is 
taken in the third month to worship water at the village well. 
There is also a belief in Gujarat that barren couples get children 
f they bathe in a waterfall and offer cocoanuts. 
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In the Punjab sterile women desiring offspring axe let down 
into a well on a Sunday or a Tuesday night during the Dewali. 
After the bath they are drawn up again and they perform the 
Chaukpuma ceremony with incantations. When this ceremony 
has been performed, the well is supposed to run dry. Its quicken¬ 
ing and fertilizing virtue has been abstracted by the woman. 1 
This practice has its counterpart in a custom observed by Syrian 
women at the present day. Some of the channels of the Oron- 
tos are used for irrigation, but at a certain season of the year 
the streams are turned off and the dry bed of the channels 
is cleared of mud and other impurities obstructing a free flow 
of water. The first night that the water is turned on again, it 
is said to have the power of procreation. Accordingly, barren 
women take their places in the ohannel, waiting for the entrance 
of the water-spirit in the rush of the stream. 

Sir James Frazer says that in Scotland the same fertilizing 
virtue used to be, and probably still is, ascribed to certain 
springs. Wives who wished to become mothers formerly re¬ 
sorted to the well of St. Fillan at Comrie, and to the wells of 
St. Mary at Whitekirk and in the Isle of May. In the Aran 
Islands, off the Coast of Galway, women desirous of children 
pray at St. Eanys Well and the men pray at the rag well by 
the Churoh of the Four Comely Ones at Onaght. Similarly, 
Child’s Well in Oxford was supposed to have “ the virtue of 
making barren women to bring forth.” Near Bingfield in 
Northumberland there is a copious sulphur spring known as the 
Borewell. About Midsummer day a great fair is held there and 
barren women pray at the well that they might become mothers. 

Some folklorists, Sir James Frazer included, consider that 
sterility was believed by people, to be a disease due, as in the case 
of other diseases, to the work of demoniacal agency, and they 
therefore include this universal practice of bathing in wells 
for the blessings of motherhood in the same category as the cult 

* Census of India 1901, Vol. XVII, Punjab, p. 164- 

6 
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of the bath prompted by popular faith in the healing powers 
of water. But there is probably another explanation for this 
practice. Students of the rites and customs observed by the 
Semitic people are aware that procreative power was attri¬ 
buted by these people to the spirits. Professor Curtiss bears 
testimony to this and he says that even Moslems and Christians 
of Syria conceived of God as possessed of a complete male 
organism. It was a common belief amongst the Syrians that the 
genii, both male and female, had sexual intercourse with human 
beings and the view that the spirits of the dead may beget child¬ 
ren also prevailed. When a man had been executed for murder 
in Jerusalem, nearly fifty years ago, some barren women rushed 
up to the corpse. It may be, says Curtiss, that they felt that, 
inasmuch as the man had been released by death from previous 
nuptials, and was free, as a disembodied spirit, he was endowed 
with supernatural power to give them the joy of motherhood 
by proximity to his dead body. After his recent researches 
in Syria Curtiss says that this belief in the procreative powers 
of the dead is still common. 

There are three places at the so called baths of Soloman in 
Syria, where the hot air comes out of the ground. One of these 
hot air vents, called Abu Rabah, is a famous shrine for women 
who are barren and desire children. They in fact regard the 
Vali (Saint) of the shrine as the father of children bom after such 
a visit, as appears from the English rendering of an Arabic coup¬ 
let, which they repeat as they go inside the small inclosure and 
allow the hot air to steam up their bodies: 

“ Oh, Abu Rabah, 

To thee come the white ones. 

To thee come the fair ones; 

With thee is the generation, 

With us is the conception.” 

These verses clearly unfold the minds of the women who woo 
the spirits for the joys of motherhood. May not the corres¬ 
ponding faith of Indian women in sanctified waters be traced to 
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similar ideas ? The Bombay and Orissa practices described 
above do not materially support that view, but the Panjaub 
practice and the belief of the Punjaubis that the well runs dry 
after the bath and the consequent abstraction of its fertilizing 
virtue by the women bathing in it are very significant. 

In Scotland persons who bore the name of the river Tweed 
were supposed to have as ancestors the genii of the river 
of that name. Could this curious belief have sprung from 
similar primitive ideas concerning the procreative power of the 
water-spirits ? 

The cult of the bath for the purification of the soul was equally 
prevalent amongst the European people and prevails even 
to-day to no small extent. The reason is not far to seek. 
We have already noticed that the cult flourished in Europe 
before the advent of Christianity and that the new faith though 
antagonistic to it in principle was considerably tolerant in 
practice. It is not surprising therefore that the old practice 
should survive upto the present day. In an article written 
in the Good Words magazine, only II years ago, Mr. Colin N. 
Bennet observed: “ Of all the remnants of ancient pagan 
worship that which is dying hardest, or more probably has not 
started to die at all, is the veneration of holy wells and belief 
in their miraculous properties.” 

In the year 1893 was published The Legendary Lore of the 
Eoly Wells of England, including Rivers, Lakes, Fountains 
and Springs, by R. C. Hope. Unfortunately, I have not been 
able to obtain a copy of this book but from the reviews of 
the work that appeared in the Academy and in the Athenaeum 
in August 1893, one gathers that confessedly imperfect as is 
Mr. Hope’s catalogue, it gives 129 names of saints in whose 
honour English wells have been dedicated. The reviewers give 
additional instances and point out that if inquiries were made 
many more such wells would be discovered. From the list 
it appears that with the exception of Virgin Mary, who has 
29 wells, and all Saints to whom 33 wells are dedicated, wells 
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under the patronage of St. Helen are the most numerous. 
St. Helen was very popular in England, partly as being the 
mother of Constantine, the First Christian Emperor, and partly 
because two English cities, York and Colchester, claimed her 
as a native. The reviewer of Mr. Hope’s work in the Athen¬ 
aeum suggested a third reason also for her popularity. She 
discovered what was reputed to be the holy cross, hence in many 
parts of England May 3rd, the festival of “ The Invention of 
the Cross”, was called “ St. Helen’s Day in Spring ”, and became 
an important day in village affairs. Menor court rolls bear 
witness, says the writer, that on that day commons were thrown 
open for the pasturage of cattle, and occupiers of land adjoin¬ 
ing rivers well knew that it was the last day for repairing 
their banks. 

An interesting chapter on Holy Wells is also given in 
The Origins of Popular Superstitions by Knowlson. On an 
island near the centre of Lough Fine there used to be a place 
for pilgrims anxious to get rid of their sin6, the journey 
over the water being an important part of the business. In 
Scotland (Tullie Beltane) there is a Druid temple of eight up¬ 
right stones. Some distance away is another temple, and near 
it a well still held in great veneration, says a writer in the Gentle¬ 
man's Magazine ( 1811)■ “On Beltane morning superstitious 
people go to this well and drink of it; then they make a pro¬ 
cession round it nine times; after this they in like manner go 
round the temple. So deep-rooted is this heathenish super¬ 
stition in the minds of many who reckon themselves good 
Protestants, that they will not neglect these rites even when 
Beltane falls on a Sabbath.” With this account may be com¬ 
pared another taken from the Statistical Account of Scotland Vol. 
T. XII, 1791,. 

The place referred to is Kirkmichael, in Banff. “ Near the 
kirk of this parish there is a fountain, once highly celebrated 
and anciently dedicated to St. Michael. Many a patient has 
its waters restored to health, and many more have attested the 
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efficacy of their virtues. But, as the presiding power is some¬ 
times capricious, and apt to desert his charge, the fountain 
now lies neglected, choked with weeds, unhonoured and unfre¬ 
quented. In better days, it was not so ; for the winged guardian, 
under the semblance of a fly, was never absent from his duty. 
If the sober matron wished to know the issue of her husband’s 
ailment, or the love-sick nymph that of her languishing swain, 
they visited the well of St. Michael. Every movement of the 
sympathetic fly was regarded in silent awe ; and as he appeared 
cheerful or dejected, the anxious votaries drew their presages ; 
and their breasts vibrated with corresponding emotions.” 

Holywell (or St. Winifred’s) was a famous well for stricken 
pilgrims so far back as the fourteenth century ; and the modern 
holiday-maker doing a North Wales tour can still see the pil¬ 
grims of the day journeying to St. Winifred’s, in the hope of 
leaving their troubles behind them. A remarkable ritual is 
followed in connection with St. Tecla’s well renowned for the 
cure of epilepsy. Pennant, in his Tour in Wales, speaking 
of the village of Llandegla, where is a church dedicated 
to St. Tecla, virgin and martyr, who after her conversion by 
St. Paul, suffered under Nero at Iconium, says :—“ About 
two hundred yards from the church, in a quillet called Gwem 
Degla, rises a small spring. The water is under the tutelage 
of the saint, and to this day held to be extremely bene¬ 
ficial in the falling sickness. The patient washes his limbs in 
the well; makes an offering into it of four-pence ; walks round 
it three times; and thrice repeats the Lord’s Prayer. These 
ceremonies are never begun till after sunset, in order to inspire 
the votaries with greater awe. If the afflicted be of the male 
sex, like Socrates, he makes an offering of a cock to his Aescu¬ 
lapius, or rather to Tecla, Hygeia; if of the fair sex, a hen. 
The fowl is carried in a basket, first round the well, after that 
into the churchyard, when the same orisons and the same cir- 
cumambulations are performed round the church. The votary 
then enters the church, gets under the communion-table, lies 
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down with the Bible under his or her head, is covered with 
the carpet or cloth, and rests there till break of day, departing 
after offering sixpence, and leaving the fowl in the church. 
If the bird dies, the cure is supposed to have been effected, 
and the disease transferred to the devoted victim.” 

In Lilly’s History of his Life and Times a story is given of 
Sir George Peckham, Kt., who died in St. Winifred’s Well, 
“having continued so long mumbling his paternosters and 
Sancla Winifreda ora pro me, that the cold struck into his body, 
and after his coming forth of that well he never spoke more.” 

Two recent Holywell cures were reported in the Catholic 
Times and Catholic Opinion of 21st July last. Mr. John Me- 
Mullan, whose address is 49 Station-Road, Shettleston, Glasgow, 
decided to try the water of St. Winifred’s Well after suffering 
for three years with chronic spinal disease. He bathed in the 
waters for the first time on July 5th, and again on July 6th, 
when he experienced a sharp shooting pain all through the body. 
On July 10th after getting in the well he found that he was 
able to walk up the steps which descend into the outer basin 
of the well quite unaided and upto the 12th of July, when he 
returned to Scotland he was able to walk about freely. 

The other noteworthy case following on a visit to St. Wini¬ 
fred’s Well is that of Miss Elizabeth Stanley of 54, John Thomas 
Street, Blackburn. She had her hand cut in the mill while 
working as a weaver and was unable to work for two years. 
In quest of a cure she made a pilgrimage to St. Winifred’s Well 
on the Feast of Corpus Christi last month. “ Since her return 
from Holywell,” it is reported, “she has followed her work 
without any ill effects and is at present in the best of health.” 

Another holy well, Roche Holy Well of Cornwall, is famous 
for curing eye diseases. This well, which is dedicated to the 
lonely hermit by name St. Conan, is endowed on Holy 
Thursday, and also the two Thursdays following, with the 
property of curing eye diseases alike in young and old. 
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In several instances such miraculous cures appear to be 
well authenticated. Mr. Colin Bennet says that Jesus Well, St. 
Minver, and Madron Holy Well, near Pengance, are cases in 
point. Bishop Hall, of Exeter, who visited the latter well 
in 1640, absolutely vouches, in his treatise on the Invisible 
World, for the cure of a man by name John Trelille who had 
been lame from birth and had to crawl on all fours from place 
to place. At last he decided to try the virtue' of the waters of 
this holy well for his complaint and, like Naaman of old, bathed 
himself in the little spring, afterwards reclining for an hour and 
a half on a grassy bank situated near by and known as St. Mad- 
erne’s bed while a friend oSered up simple prayers on his behalf. 
The first occasion of this treatment afforded him relief, on the 
second he was able to stand on his legs with the aid of a staff. 
On the third occasion he found himself entirely cured. It is 
even said that in later life he enlisted in the army and was 
eventually killed in battle having previously done good work 
for his country’s cause. Others have also been cured of the 
same affliction in later times by precisely the same means. 
Close by this well is the ancient oratory of St. Maderne, where 
on the first Sunday in May a service is still held by the Wesley- 
ans in commemoration of the saintly man who once preached 
in that lonely spot the word of God. After the service the 
Holy Well is visited by the people some of whom, says Mr. Ben- 
net, “ go so far as to consult it concerning futurity.” 

The late Mr. Thomas Quiller-Couch took a deep interest in 
the holy wells of Cornwall. He visited many of them and the 
notes taken by him he intended to weave into a volume Illus¬ 
trative of their history and the superstitions which had gather¬ 
ed around them. Unfortunately the intention could not be 
carried out during his lifetime, but with the help of these notes 
a volume was subsequently published on the Ancient and Holy 
wells of Cornwall by M. and L. Quiller-Couch. This volume is 
not obtainable here and in this case also I owe my information 
concerning the work to the review which appeared in the 
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Athenaeum of 10th August 1895. During a pilgrimage of several 
months’ duration the joint authors were able to discover more 
than ninety of such wells. From the account given by the 
authors it would seem that the Cornish wells are rarely haunted 
by spirits of any kind. They are holy, and cure all kinds of 
sickness, madness included. They also tell you of the future, pro¬ 
vided proper rites are observed, and you may secure to yourself 
good fortune by dropping a pin or a small coin into the water. 

More in his Monastic Remains refers to the existence of two 
wishing wells in Walsingham Chapel. “ The wishing wells,” 
he observes “ still remain, two circular stone pits filled with water, 
enclosed with a square wall, where the pilgrims used to kneel 
and throw in a piece of gold whilst they prayed for the accom¬ 
plishment of their wishes.” 

Pennant in his account of St. Winifred’s well says : “ Near 
the steps, two feet beneath the water is a large stone, called 
the wishing stone. It receives many a kiss from the faithful, 
who are supposed never to fail in experiencing the completion 
of their desires, provided the wish is delivered with full devo¬ 
tion and confidence.” 

Another famous wishing well is in Cornwall, named the Fairy 
Well, Carbis Bay. After the enquirer has formed his wish with 
his back to the well, he throws a pin over his left shoulder. 
If it strikes the water he obtains his wish, if it falls on the bank 
he is disappointed. “ The little well,” says Mr. Colin Bennett 
in the Good Words Magazine, “ is much resorted' to at the pre¬ 
sent day by tourists and all those who have a sense of the 
quaintness or romance of such ancient observances.” 

A few wishing wells in India, inhabited by spirits gifted 
with powers of divination, may also be noted. The instance 
of the well in Ghoga street in Bombay has already been noted. 
There is a hind in Baladana near Wadhawan, dedicated 
to Hoi, the favourite mata of the Charans. In this kund, 
black or red gagar bedinus pieces of cotton thread are 
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sometimes seen floating on the water. They appear only for 
a moment, and sink if any one endeavours to seize them. The 
appearance of black pieces forbodes famine; but the red ones 
foretell, prosperity. At Askot, in the Himalaya, there is a 
holy well which is used for divination of the prospects of the 
harvest. If the spring in a given time fills the brass vessel 
to the brim into which the water falls, there will be a good 
season ; if only a little water comes, draught may be expected. 
In a well in Kashmir those who have any special desires throw 
a nut. If it floats, it is considered an omen of success. If it 
sinks, it is a sign of misfortune. 1 

The most famous modern oracle in Greece is the well at Arnor- 
gos. It stands in a little side shrine, where the priest offers 
a prayer to St. George. Then he draws some water from 
the well in a small vessel and diagnoses the contents. The 
rules for the interpretation are quite lengthy, but the answers 
are usually ambiguous. These answers are given according 
to the foreign matter in the water. For example, hair denotes 
trouble and sickness. 

Similarly, at a oornish well people used to go and inquire 
about absent friends. If the person “ be living and in health 
the still, quite waters of the well pit will instantly bubble 
or boil up as a pot of clear, crystal live water; if sick, foul 
and puddled water; if dead, it will neither boil nor bubble 
up, nor alter its colour or stillness.” 

Just as there are wishing wells there are cursing wells also, 
scattered through Europe, particularly in Celtic countries. 


1 With this may be compared the divinations performed by sailors at 
the fountain of Recoverance or St. Laurent. To. know the future state 
of the weather they cast on the waters of the fountain a morsel of bread. 
If the bread floats, it is a sure sign of fair weather, but if it sinks, of 
weather so bad that no one should venture to go out in the fishing 
boats. Similarly, in some wells, pins are dropped by lovers. If the pins 
float, the water spirits give a promise of favourable auspices, but if the 
pins sink, the maiden is unhappy, and will hesitate in accepting the 
proposal of marriage .—The Fairy Fai’.k in Celtic Countries by W. Y. 
Evans Wentz, pp. 428-29. 


7 
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The belief was, and perhaps still is, that if certain evil rites 
are performed, and a stone inscribed with the enemy’s name is 
thrown into such a well, the victim will pine away and die, 
unless he who has inflicted the curse relents, and removes the 
baneful charm ere it be too late. 1 2 

Near the well of St. Aelian, not far from Betteas Abergeley 
in Denbighshire resided a woman who officiated as a kind of 
priestess. Any one who wished to inflict a curse upon an enemy 
resorted to this priestess, and for a trifling sum she registered 
in a book kept for the purpose the name of the person on whom 
the curse was intended to fall. A pin was then dropped into 
the well in the name of the victim and the curse was eomplete.'- 

Varied indeed are the virtues of Holy Wells and the wonders 
connected with them. Thus the water of St. Keyne is gifted 
with the miraculous property that whoever first drinks of it after 
marriage will be the ruler in the household. “ I know not,” 
says Fuller, “ whether it be worth the reporting, that there is 
in Cornwall, near the parish of St. Neots, a well, arched over 
with the robes of four kinds of trees, withy, oak, elm, and ash, 
dedicated to St. Keyne. The reported virtue of the water is 
this, that whether husband or wife come first to drink thereof, 
they get the mastery thereby.” After his visit to Cornwall 
Southey celebrated this well in the famous poem entitled “ The 
Well of St. Keyne.” 

“ St. Keyne,” quoth the Cornish-man, “ many a time 
Drank of this crystal Well, 

And before the Angel summon’d her, 

She laid on the water a spell. 

“ If the Husband of this gifted Well 
Shall drink before his Wife, 

A happy man thenceforth is he, 

For he shall be Master for life. 


1 The Athenaeum, August 26, 1893. 

2 G- L. Gomme : Ethnology in Folklore. 
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“ But if the Wife should drink of it first, 

God help the husband then !” 

The Stranger stoopt to the Well of St. Keyne, 

And drank of the water again. 

“ You drank of the Well I warrant betimes ?” 

He to the Cornish-man said : 

But the Cornish-man smiled as the Stranger spake, 

And sheepishly shook his head. 

“ I hasten’d as soon as the wedding was done, 

And left my Wife in the porch ; 

But i’ faith she had been wiser than me, 

For she took a bottle to Church.” 

At the foot of Carn Brea Hill is a little well dedicated to St. 
Eunius. To be baptised in the water drawn from this is a 
sure safeguard against death by hanging. 

Of the Rin Mochau pool the Brahmins say that any one 
who bathes there becomes free from debt. 

Strange traditions are not wanting, says Mr. Bennett, to 
account for the wonderful state in which these wells are 
preserved. It is impossible to remove the stones of the well of 
St Cleer which is situated near Liskeard. True, they may be 
carted away at daytime but they all return at night and 
deposit themselves in heaps on the site from which they were 
taken. Similar stories are related of the marvellous powers of 
the basin which catches the water as it issues from the spring at 
St. Nun’e Well, Pelynt, near Looe and of the Bisland Holy 
Well the ground surrounding which can never be broken for 
tillage on penalty of disaster to the family of the person 
attempting to do so. With these stories may be compared 
the instance of the Cowasji Patel street well in Bombay, referred 
to in the first paper of this series, in which the wrath of the 
well spirit manifested itself in the collapse of the concrete 
cover provided at the instance of the Malaria Department. 
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So far we have met beneficent spirits of the divine sea and 
blessed springs and wells. Let us not forget that there are also 
maleficent deities and mischievous water-goblins infesting ill- 
omened streams and wells. In our country where the lives 
and fortunes of cattle and people alike hang on the precarious 
seasonal rainfall, the water-spirits are as a rule regarded as 
friendly dispensers of life and fertility. Even our sea-gods are 
on the whole beneficent beings. The Darya-Pirs of our Luvanas 
(merchants) and Kharvas (sailors) are devoid of mischief and are 
regarded as patron saints. Elsewhere, however, the perils of 
the deep and rapid rivers and treacherous pools gave the water- 
spirits a bad name and their fury emphasized the need for 
propitiating them with sacrifices. Thus it comes to pass that 
western folk-lore abounds in blood-thirsty water-demons who 
are very often conceived as hideous serpents or dragons. 

But as we have already noticed in the previous paper, we have 
our mischievous water-spirits also, tho Matas and Shankliinies 
who haunt wayside wells and either drown or enter the 
persons of those who go near their wells. These ghosts and 
goblins— bhuts and prets —are known as Jalachar ?.e. living in 
water, as contrasted with Ehuchar, those hovering on the 
earth. One has to propitiate these malignant deities and 
spirits. 

It is believed that most of the demons haunting wells and 
tanks are the spirits of those who have met death by drowning. 
There are also the spirits of those who meet with an accidental 
death before the fulfilment of their worldly desires or the souls 
of the deceased that do not receive the funeral pindas with the 
proper obsequies. These fallen souls in their avagali or 
degraded condition reside near the scene of their death and 
molest those who approach the water. There is a vav called 
Nilkanth vav near Movaiya, in which a Pinjari (a female cotton 
carder) is said to have been drowned and to have been turned 
into a ghost, in which form she occasionally presents herself to 
the people. 
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Another vav in Vadhwan is haunted by a ghost called Mahda, 
who drowns one human being every third year as a victim. 
But a male spirit named Kshetrapal resides in the kotla (or 
entrance) of the vav, and saves those who fall near the entrance. 
Those who fall in any other part are, however, sure to be 
drowned. 

There is in Mirzapur a famous water-hole, known as Barewa. 
A herdsman was once grazing his buffaloes near the place, 
when the waters rose in fury and carried him off with his cattle. 
The drowned buffaloes have now taken the form of a danger¬ 
ous demon known as Bhainsasura, or the buffalo demon, and 
he lives there in company with the Naga and the Nagan and 
none dare fish there until he has propitiated these demons with 
the offerings of a fowl, eggs and goat. 

Until recently the Bengalis believed that a water-spirit 
in the form of an old hag called Jate Buddi haunted 
tanks and ponds and fettered with an invisible chain the feet 
of persons who approached her territories. Even to this day 
the name of this witch is taken to frighten naughty children. 
Another Bengal spirit, called Jakh, was believed to reside 
in tanks and to guard hidden treasure. Woe to the man who 
threw covetous eyes on • that treasure. The Sion Indians 
entertain belief in a water demon called Unk-tahe who, like 
the Siamese spirit Pnuk, drags underneath the water those who 
go to bathe in it. 1 

Corresponding to these haunted wells are the water holes 
in Scotland, known as the “cups of the fairies,” and the Tri¬ 
nity Well in Ireland into which no one can gaze with impunity, 
and from which the river Bayne once burst forth in pursuit of 
a lady who had insulted it. 

Various superstitions concerning drowning can be easily traced 
to the same belief in water-spirits. These spirits demand human 

1 Sarat Chandra If itra in the Journal of the Anthropological Society 
of Bombay, VoL III., No. 5. pp. 256-57. 
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sacrifices and those who get drowned are merely supposed to 
be the victims. Thus when a person comes by his death from 
drowning in Germany, the Germans, say: “The river-spirit claims 
his annual sacrifice,” or that “ the nix has taken the drowned 
man.” In India pujahs are invariably offered to propitiate 
these spirits before any member of a family starts on a journey 
involving the crossing of the deep or of the rivers. While pas¬ 
sing over creeks and streams, travellers on the Indian Railways 
will notice even to-day many a traveller, Hindu and Parsi, male 
and female, throwing from the train cocoanuts, sugar and 
flowers in the water in the devout hope of averting accidents. 
The followers of Islam, -however, believe that God Almighty 
would, by reason of the benign influence of His name, preserve 
them from drowning. Therefore, whilst starting on a voyage 
they chant the following couplet from Surah Nooh of the 
Koran, as a protective from drowning : 

BismUlaheh Majriha 0 Mursdha inna Kabi-ul-ghafur ul- 
RaJiim, meaning, “ The moving and stopping (of this boat, 
Noah’s Ark) depends upon the influence of the Name of God, 
for, in truth, our Lord is pre-eminently a Pardoner of sins and 
merciful.” 

In the same way Bengal boatmen- cry “ Badar,” “ Badar,” 
when a boat is in danger of capsizing, in the hope that the 
saint Khwaja Khizar would protect them. 

Others wear amulets to ward off the danger of drowning. 
In “Unbeaten Tracks in Japan”, Miss Bird says that the 
amulet which saves the Japs from drowning is “ a certain cure 
for choking, if courageously swallowed.” Some sailors believe 
that if a portion of the cowl which covers the face of some child¬ 
ren at the time of birth be worn as an amulet round the neck, 
the person wearing it will not get drowned, while some Bengalees 
believe that if a person accidentally eats ants along with sweets 
or any foodstuff, he will not get drowned. 1 

’Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. HI. No. 5, 
p. 269. 
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Once, however, a man is in the grip of the water-epirit, 
to venture to save him is, according to various widespread 
beliefs, sure to bring on disaster. In several places, therefore, 
including Great Britain, people show great reluctance to save 
a drowning person, because, as suggested by Tyler, they fear 
the vengeance of the water-spirit, who would, in consequence, 
be deprived of his prey. 

Thus we gather from Tudor’s Orkney and Shetland that 
amongst the seamen of those places it was deemed unlucky 
to rescue persons from drowning since it was held as a matter 
of religious faith that the Sea is entitled to certain victims, and 
that, if deprived, it would avenge itself on those who interfere. 
The still more cautious and considerate people in the Solomon 
Islands go a step further. If a man accidentally falls into the 
river and a shark attacks him, he is not allowed to escape. 
If he does succeed in eluding the shark, his fellow-tribesmen 
will throw him back to his doom, believing him to be marked 
out for sacrifice to the god of the river . 1 

In his “ Folk Medicine” Black accounts for this supersti¬ 
tion on the ground that it is believed that the spirits of people 
who have died a violent death may return to earth if they can 
find a substitute and that hence the soul of the last dead man 
would feel insulted or injured by anyone preventing another 
from taking his place. Some people on the other hand believe 
that the reluctance to save drowning persons is due to the belief 
that the person rescued from being drowned would inflict 
mischief on the man who saves his life. It would seem from 
Walter Scott’s novel, “ The Pirate,” that this belief prevailed 
in Scotland. In it says the peddler Bryce : “ Are you mad ? 
You that have lived sae lang in Zetland to risk the saving of a 
drowning man ? Wot ye not if we bring him to life again, he 
will be sure to do you capital injury ? ” 


1 Codrington, The llalenesians, p. 179. 
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This superstition appears to have been confined to the west 
only. On our side, luckily, there is no such antipathy to extend 
a helping hand to the drowning. I may mention, however, that 
in his Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India Crooke 
vaguely asserts that this feeling is common in this country, but he 
cites no examples although he gives several instances and quotes 
several authorities concerning the western ideas on the subject. 
I have not come across any such instance anywhere. In the 
year 1893 Mr. Sarat Chandra Mitra read before our Society 
a paper on some superstitions regarding drowning and drowned 
persons. He quoted several western examples concerning the 
aversion to save drowning people but gave no parallel for any 
of these from the folklore of Bengal and Upper India with 
which he is so intimately familiar. If such antipathy did exist, 
that indefatigable student of Indian folklore would have 
certainly heard of it. 

Crooke appears to me to have confused two separate, though 
analogous ideas, and to have assumed that- the prevalence of 
one connotes the existence of the other. There is, of course, 
abundant evidence in Indian folklore to show that it was be¬ 
lieved throughout this country that the spirits of those persons 
who got drowned wandered for one hundred years owing to 
their corpses not having been properly buried with all the re¬ 
quisite ceremonies. The spirits of the drowned are, therefore, 
believed to haunt those rivers and wells and tanks in which 
they have found their grave, just as the fisher-folk of England 
believed that the spirits of those sailors who were drowned by a 
shipwreck frequented those parts of the shores near which the 
shipwreck took place. In his “ Romances in the West of 
England ” Hunt refers to these superstitious. The mere pre¬ 
valence, however, of one of the superstitious beliefs of the 
same class in two countries does not warrant the sweeping 
assertion that the aversion to save drowning persons also 
prevails in both the countries. 

A record of a few river wraiths may not be out of place here. 
The worst of all ill-omened streams in India, according to 
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Crooke, is the dread VaUarana, the river of death, which is 
localized in Orissa and which pours its stream of ordure and blood 
on the confines of the realm of Yama. Woe to the man who in 
that dread hour lacks the aid of a priest and the holy cow to help 
him to the other shore. But our Indian water furies are easily 
propitiated. Goats, or fish, or fowl, or even flowers and cocoa- 
nuts are enough to appease them. Thus the Tapti and the Sutlej 
receive goats, whereas the Jata Rohini, the Deo infesting the 
Karsa, a river in Mirzapur, is pleased with a fish caught by the 
Buiga and presented to him. Many of the continental water 
deities however must needs have human sacrifices, just as the 
African river spirit Prah, who must have every year in October 
two human sacrifices, one male and one female. Thus in Eng¬ 
land the River Tees, the Skerne, and the Ribble have each a 
sprite, who, in popular belief, demands human victims. The 
Ribble’s sprite is known by the name of Peg O' Nell, and a 
spring in the grounds of Waddow bears her name and is graced 
by a stone image, now headless, which, according to Gomme, 1 
is said to represent her. A tradition connects the Peg O’ Nell 
with an ill used servant at Waddow Hall, who, in revenge 
for her mistress’s successful malediction in causing her death, 
was nexorable in demanding every seven years a life to be 
quenched in the waters of the Ribble. “ Peg’s night ” was the 
closing night of the septenniate, and when it came round, unless 
a bird, a cat, or a dog was drowned in the stream, some human 
being was certain to fall a victim there. 

The sprite of the Tees is called Peg Powler, a sort of Lorelei, 
says Henderson in his Folklore of Northern Counties, with green 
tresses and an insatiable desire for human life. Children were 
warned Irom playing on the banks of this river by threats that 
Peg Powler would drag them into the water. 

A horrid Kelpie or water-horse is said to infest the Yore 
near Middleham. Every evening he rises from the stream and 


1 Ethnology in Folklore, p. 77. 
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ramps along the meadows searching for prey, and it is believed 
that the Kelpie claims at least one human victim annually. 

The River Spey must also have at least one victim yearly, 
while 

Blood thirsty Dee 
Each year needs three. 1 

The saying runs that “ St. John the Baptist must have a 
runner, must have a swimmer, must have a climber.'’ As if 
this were not enough, in Cologne he requires no less than seven 
swimmers and seven climbers. 

Even to this day some German rivers, such as the Saale and 
the Spree, require their victims on Midsummer Day. During that 
parlous season people are careful not to bathe in it. Again, 
where the beautiful Neckar flows under the ruins of Heidle- 
berg Castle, the spirit of the river seeks to drown three persons, 
one on Midsummer Eve, one on Midsummer Day and one on 
the day after. On these nights if you hear a shriek, as of a 
drowning man or woman from the water, beware of running 
to rescue; for it is only the water-fairy shrieking to lure you 
to your doom. At Rotenberg on the Neckar people throw a 
loaf of bread into the water on St. John’s Day, otherwise the 
river-god would grow angry and carry away a man. Elsewhere, 
however, the water sprite is content with flowers. In Bohemia 
people cast garlands in the water on Midsummer Eve and if 
the water-sprite pulls one of them down, it is a sign that 
the person who threw,the garland in will die. 

In the villages of Hesse the girl who first comes to a well 
early in the morning of Midsummer Day places on the month 


1 Another curious belief concerning the Dee may also be noted. In hi3 
Itinerary through Wales Giraldus Cambreusis states that the inhabitants 
of places near Chester assert that the waters of the river change their 
fords every month and as it inclines more towards England or Wales they 
can with certainty prognosticate which nation will be successful o» un¬ 
fortunate during th3 year. 
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of the well a gay garland of many sorts of flowers culled by her 
from fields and meadows. Sometimes a number of such gar¬ 
lands are twined together to form a crown with which the well is 
decked. At Fluda in addition to the floral decorations of the 
wells the neighbours choose a Lord of the Wells and announce 
his election by sending him a great nosegay of flowers. His 
house is decorated with green boughs and children walk in 
procession to it. He goes from house to house collecting mate¬ 
rials for a feast, of which the nefghbours partake on the following 
Sunday. What the other duties of the Lord of Wells may be 
we are not told. We may however conjecture, says Frazer, 
that in old days he had to see to it that the spirits of the 
water received their dues from men and maidens on that 
important day. 

The maleficent deities are also responsible for floods. When, 
therefore, heavy floods threatened a village or a oity in Gujarat 
the King or the headman used to go in procession to propitiate 
the river with flowers, oocoanuts, and other offerings so that 
the floods should subside. Similarly, in the Punjab when a 
village is in danger of being flooded, the headman makes an 
offering of a cocoanut and a rupee to the flood demon. The 
cocoanut represents the head of a human victim and is believed 
to be acceptable to the water-demon in lieu of a human victim. 
The headman stands in the water and holds the offering in his 
hand. When the flood rises high enough to wash the offering 
from his hand, it is supposed that the waters will abate. Some 
people throw seven handfuls of boiled wheat and sugar into 
the stream and distribute the remainder among the persons 
present. Some take a male buffalo, a horse, or a ram, and after 
boring the right ear of the victim, throw it into the water. If the 
victim is a horse, it is saddled before it is offered. Crooke says 
that when the town and temples at Hardwar were in imminent 
danger during the Gohna flood, the Brahmans poured vessels 
of milk, rice and flowers into the waters of Mother Ganges 
and prayed to her to spare them. Similarly, Jackson gives a 
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story related to him of the occurrence of heavy floods in a 
village in the Jalalpur taluka, when a certain lady placed 
an earthem vessel (ordinarily used for curdling milk), contain- 
insi (jhse lamp, afloat on the floods, whereupon the waters 
were at once seen to recede. 

But the calamity of floods should not exclusively be attri¬ 
buted to sheer demoniacal influence of malignant spirits. It 
may, in some cases, be due to the offence given to patron saints 
of water. Curtiss relates, on the authority of Rev. J. Steward 
Crawford, an old resident in Syria, a remarkable incident which 
occurred at Nebk. The town derives its water supply from a 
series of wells connected with one another. Once, owing to 
heavy rains there came a succession of three floods which 
washed away the wells which had been repaired after each 
catastrophe. This left no room for doubt that the Vali of the 
wells had been offended. They began to ascertain the reason 
and discovered that the sacrifices which had been offered to 
the saint at a festival each year had been intermitted, that 
people used to perform their ablutions in that part of the stream 
which was inside of the courtyard of the mukam (shrine), thus 
defiling it, and that a dead body had been carried across the 
stream. All this had angered the saint. Sacrifices were 
therefore offered to propitiate him. A number of sheep were 
stationed over the stream and their throats were cut so that 
the blood would run into the water. 

Whence arose this fear of evil spirits ? Who were these water- 
demons ? Both philology and history confirm the view that 
the Devas or demons of old were either the conquered abori¬ 
gines of the various lands in which the ancient Aryans settled 
themselves, or hostile races dwelling along their frontiers. Out 
of this hostility of races coming in close contact with one another 
sprang various superstitions. In some cases the armies of the 
aborigines were represented as accompanied by their own guar¬ 
dian sp : rits who waged war upon the new comers and who 
were therefore regarded as demoniacal. In other cases, the 
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aborigines were themselves credited with the power of exer¬ 
cising demon functions or assuming demon forms. Thus the 
people of Iran believed that the land of Turan was full of demons. 
This influence of the conquered people did not die out after 
the struggle with them was over. Not only did the aborigines 
continue to believe in their own demoniacal powers and to 
observe their old rites and customs in the new regime, but they 
also spread the beliefs in many ways among their conquerors. 

All untoward occurrences and unusual natural phenomena 
thus came to be attributed to the malignant action of those 
evil-spirits. Storms, floods, famines, disease and death all pro¬ 
ceeded from the Devos, who in the Yasna Haptanhaiti of the 
Zoroastrians &re described as “ the wicked, bad, wrongful 
originators of mischief, the most baneful, destructive and basest 
of beings.” Professor Robertson Smith also relegates de¬ 
monism to the position of a cult hostile to and separate from 
the tribal beliefs of early people and Mr. Walhouse points 
out in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute (Vol. 
IV, page 413) that these beliefs in demons “ belong to the 
Turanian races and are antagonistic to the Aryan genius and 
feelings.” 

Folklore also throws considerable light on this question 
and the influence of the hostility of races on the beliefs of people 
in many lands is very skilfully examined by Gomme in a chapter 
entitled the “ Mythic influence of a conquered race ” in his 
Ethnology of Folklore, and also in a chapter on “ ethnological 
conditions” in his later work, Folklore as an Historical Science. 
For our present purpose one or two examples from Indian 
Folklore will suffice. On Bombay side when a person is possessed, 
generally the evil spirit is of a low caste, a Mahar, or Bhanghi, 
or a Mochi or a Pinjari. The dakans (witches) who haunt 
our way-side wells and trees and cemeteries also belong to such 
low castes, as Kolis, Vaghris and Charans. The mountain ranges 
and jungle tracts of Southern India are still inhabited by semi¬ 
savage tribes, who, there is good reason to believe, once held the 
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fertile open plains. As pointed out by Walhouse in the Journal 
of the Anthropological Society, the contempt and loathing 
in which they are ordinarily held are curiously tinctured with 
superstitious fear; for they are believed to possess secret powers 
of magic and witchcraft and influence with the old malignant 
deities of the soil who can direct good or evil fortune. To this 
day the people of Chota Nagpur believe that the Moondahs 
possess powers of sorcery and can transform themselves into 
tigers and other beasts of prey with a view to devouring their 
enemies. Similarly, the Kathodis are believed to transform 
themselves into tigers. Many closely parallel beliefs can be 
quoted from the history of demonism in the western world and 
Gomme points out that the general characteristics of the 
superstitions brought about by the contact between the Aryan 
conquerors of India and the non-Aryan aborigines are also 
represented in the cult of European witchcraft. Underneath 
the emblems of the foreign civilisation lie the traditional custom 
and belief, the attributes of the native uncivilisation.” 

One instance from Evans Wintz’s Fairy Faith in Celtic coun¬ 
tries may be noted. The only true Cornish Fairy, says the 
author, is the Pisky, of the race which is the Pohel Vean or 
Little People, and the Spriggan is only one of his aspects. The 
Pisky would seem to be the “ Brownie ” of the Lowland Scot, 
the Duine Sith of the Highlanders, and if we may judge from an 
interesting note in Scott’s The Pirate, the “ Peight ” of the 
Orkneys. If Duine Sith really means “ the Folk of the Mounds ” 
(burrows), not the “ People of Peace,” it is possible that there is 
something in the theory that Brownie, Duine Sith, and “ Peght,” 
which is Piet, are only in their origin ways of expressing the little 
dark-complexioned aboriginal folk who were supposed to inhabit 
the burrows, cromlechs, and allies convertes, and whose cunning, 
their only effective weapon against the mere strength of the 
Aryan invader, earned them a reputation for magical powers. 

Let us now see how far this view of the case helps us in under¬ 
standing the Parsi beliefs in the Mahomedan guardian spirits 
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of wells, to which I referred in my last paper. The relations 
of the Parsis with the Hindus and Mahomedans in this land 
of their adoption were not exactly those of the conquered 
aborigines to the conquerors, but were, until the advent of 
the English, practically the same as those of subject races to 
the rulers. 

It was, however, no case of contact with a higher culture, 
rather it was the case of assimilation of a ruder culture. No 
doubt, the Parsis had brought with them to this country from 
their ancient home a belief in the existence of a presiding 
genius of water. That, however, was a belief considerably 
different from that which in India gave the water-spirits a 
local habitation and a name. But by long contact with the 
Hindus and Mahomedans the community came to believe in 
several local deities and absorbed several local rituals. No 
doubt, the primary factor in inducing this recognition and 
worship of looal deities was the fear of their power to do 
harm, but with it must also have been blended the desire to 
please the neighbouring communities and the hope of receiv¬ 
ing favours at the hands of the spirits if properly adored and 
propitiated. This it was that seems to have led many a Parsi 
in the mofussil to offer oil at the temple of Hanuman or to take 
flowers to the shrines of Mahomedan saints, whose aid they 
sought and who did not fail to appear to them, warning them and 
directing them, mostly in dreams. When they came to Bombay 
they had already absorbed the Hindu ideas concerning the 
spirits lurking in deserted tanks and wells and regarded them 
as the haunts of evil spirits such as dakans and sankhinis, 
bhuts and prets. When, however, they dug wells in their 
own houses, in the absence of any well-spirit in the Zoroas- 
trian pantheon and in the absence of any Hindu guardian- 
spirits of household wells, they appear to have invariably 
peopled their private wells with sayeds and pirs in whose vir¬ 
tues they had already come to believe and whom they had 
already venerated at their shrines and whom it was thus 
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convenient for them to honour in their own houses by giving 
them a sthan or thanak in their wells. 

Possibly, if we carry on local research in the Presidency and 
try to localise the beliefs and customs concerning well-worship, 
a good deal of fresh light may be thrown on this question. The 
work is by no means very difficult and with the aid of European 
folklorists, who have already shown us the way, it should be 
easy to carry on research throughout the country. Gomme, 
for instance, has given us in a luminous chapter on the locali¬ 
sation of primitive belief a very skilful analysis of the different 
phases in which water-worship is still found in the United. 
Kingdom. All the survivals of this cult he has allocated and 
explained by their ethnological bearing. Commencing with 
the Teutonic centres of England, he shows that the middle 
and south-eastern counties almost fix the boundary of one 
form of well-worship, a form which has lost all local colour, 
all distinct ritual, and remains only in the dedication of the 
well or spring to a saint of the Christian Church, in the tradition 
of its name as a “ holy well,” or else in the memory of some 
sort of reverence formerly paid to the waters, which in many 
cases are nameless. Proceeding from such small beginnings 
where the survival of the ancient cult is represented by the 
simple idea of reverence for certain wells mostly dedicated to 
a Christian saint, through stages where a ceremonial is faintly 
traced in the well-dressing with garlands decked with flowers 
and ribbons; where shrubs and trees growing near the well 
are the recipients of offerings by devotees to the spirit of the 
well; where disease and sickness of all kinds are ministered to; 
where aid is sought against enemies; where the gift of rain is 
obtained; where the spirits appear in general forms as fairies 
and in specific form as animal or fish, and finally, it may be ; 
in anthropomorphic form as Christian saints ; where priestesses 
attend the well to preside over the ceremonies ; with the several 
variants overlapping at every stage and thus keeping the whole 
group of superstition and custom in touch one section with 
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another, he shows that there is every reason to identify this 
cult as the most widespread and the most lasting in connection 
with local natural objects. He points out, moreover, that it 
is in the Celtic-speaking districts where the rudest and most 
uncivilised ceremonial is extant, and further, that it is in the 
country of the Goidelic or earliest branch of the Celts, where 
this finds its most pronounced types. 

To show how this may be translated into terms of ethnology 
he has given us the following table showing where the survi¬ 
vals of the cult are the most perfect, that is to say, less 
touched by the incoming civilisations which have swept over 
them :— 
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It may be gathered from this table that the acts of simple rever¬ 
ence, garland-dressing, and dedication to a Christian saint are 
to be taken as the late expression in popular tradition of the 
earlier and more primitive acts and practices tabulated above. 
Taking the more primitive elements as the basis, Gomme shows 
that the lowest point is obtained from English ground, which 
only rises into the primitive stage in the northern counties, 
where rag-bushes are found. On Welsh ground the highest 
point of primitive culture is the tradition of an animal guardian 
spirit. On Irish ground the highest point is the identification 
of the well deity with the rain-god, while on Scottish ground 
the highest points recognisable elsewhere are accentuated in 
degree. 

Gomme also shows that garland-dressing, pins and rag- 
bushes, the three forms in which offerings to the well-deities 
are made, are but variants of one primitive form—namely, the 
offerings of rags or parts of clothing upon bushes sacred to the 
well. This species of offering, according to a summary given 
by General Pitt-Rivers, extends throughout Northern Africa 
from west to east; Mungo Park mentions it in Western Africa; 
Sir Samuel Baker speaks of it on the confines of Abyssinia, and 
says that the people who practised it were unable to assign a 
reason for doing so; Burton also found the same custom in 
Arabia during his pilgrimage to Mecca; in Persia Sir William 
Ouseley saw a tree close to a large monolith covered with these 
rags, and he describes it as a practice appertaining to a religion 
long since proscribed in that country; in the Dekkan and Ceylon 
Colonel Leslie says that the trees in the neighbourhood of wells 
may be seen covered with similar scraps of cotton; Dr. A 
Campbell speaks of it as being practised by the Limboos near 
Darjeeling in the Himalaya, where it is associated, as in Ireland, 
with large heaps of stones ; and Hue in his travels mentions 
it among the Tartars. 
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The conclusion that Gomme draws from this summary may 
he given in his own words :— 

“ Here not only do we get evidence of the cult in an Aryan 
country like Persia being proscribed, but, as General Pitt- 
River observes, “it is impossible to believe that so singular 
a custom as this, invariably associated with cairns, megalithic 
monuments, holy wells, or some such early Pagan institutions, 
could have arisen independently in all these countries.” That 
the area over which it is found is coterminous with the area 
of the megalithic monuments, that these monuments take us 
back to pre-Aryan people and suggest the spread of this people 
over the area covered by their remains, are arguments in favour 
of a megalithic date for well-worship and rag offerings.” 

This ramble of ours through many ages and many lands in 
search of evidence of water-worship must now be brought to 
a close. It was my intention to present to you an account of 
the ceremonies connected with the digging of wells and of the 
different customs of decorating wells and the varied offerings 
proffered to the nymphs and spirits residing in the waters. 
With the picture that would have been thus presented of Indian 
wells decked with jalis (trellis work) of flowers and illumined 
with gftee-lamps, their pavements strewn with cocoanuts 
sugar and sweets and milk and ghee, and smeared with red lak 
in lieu of blood, but daubed also in some places with the blood 
of animal-sacrifice, it would have been interesting to contrast 
the picture of English wells fantastically tapestried about 
with old rags and practically unlit and unembellished, save 
for a little garland-dressing here and there, and filled with pins 
and needles and coins. As, however, this paper has already 
outgrown its limits, I shall have to solicit your attention to a 
separate paper dealing with those topics. 
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THE UNCANNY CAT IN ASIATIC AND 
EUROPEAN FOLK-BELIEFS. 

By Mr. Sarat Chandra Mitra, m.a., b.l. 

(Read, on 18th October 1916.) 

The superstitious belief that the cat exercises a baleful influ¬ 
ence on the lives and doings of human beings exists all over the 
world. It arises from another belief which is prevalent in 
Europe, namely, that witches can transform themselves into 
cats and that cats are the companions of the former. For 
example, in European folklore, the witch appears in the form 
of a cat, as in the German story wherein, on'the cat’s paw being 
chopped off, it turned into a pretty female hand; and the miller 
next morning found that his wife had a hand missing. 1 

One unfailing sign of a witch is that she is generally accom¬ 
panied by a cat. But this form of the test for identifying a 
witch is not current in India. Only the Oraons of Chota 
Nagpur have the superstitious belief that the birth-fiend Chor- 
deva appears in the guise of a cat and worries the mother. 2 3 4 * 
This has its parallel in the folklore of the Japanese, among 
whom cats with long tails are supposed to be goblins in feline 
shape. Hence their tails are cut off during kittenhood in order 
to check their tendency to become goblins. Tails or no tails, 
cats are supposed to be magicians and credited with the posses¬ 
sion of the power to make corpses dance. 8 In European folklore, 
it has its analogue in Ireland where cats are believed to be in 
league with the Devil himself. It is for this reason that, on enter¬ 
ing the house of an Irishman, the caller salutes with the formula: 
“ God save all here except the cat.” Even the cake on the 
griddle may be blessed; but no body says: “God bless the cat.” 1 

1 Cox's Introduction to Folklore, (Edition 1897) , p. 94. 

2 Dalton's Descriptive Ethnology, p. 252. 

3 Vide the Calcutta Review, No. CCLXVH, (January 1912), p. 82. 

4 Crooke's An Introduction to the Popular Religion and Folklore of 

Northern India (Allahabad Edition of 1894), p. 356, 
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From this supposed connection of the cat with the Devil, 
many other folk-beliefs have originated in India and Europe 
about the baleful influence exercised by the cat. In Bengal, 
it is vellknown that the mewing of a cat is supposed to bring 
illness to the family. Some say that it is the mewing of a male 
cat that has this malevolent result. A modified form of this 
belief was prevalent among the Thags. They regarded the cater¬ 
wauling of cats a very bad omen and called it Kali ki mauj or 
“the roaring wave of (their tutelary deity) Kali.” They nullify 
the evil effects of this omen by rinsing their mouths in the 
morning with sour milk and spurting out the same. 1 

I do not know whether any of the aforementioned forms of 
Indian belief has its analogue in Europe. But this much is 
certain that “ the harmless necessary cat ” is a “ thoroughly 
reliable psychic barometer ” and can foresee the advent of 
death, or illness, as would appear from the following observa¬ 
tions of Mr. Elliott O'Donnell concerning it in the Christmas 
number (for December 1912) of the Occult Review 2 :— 

“To the Christmas number of the “ Occult Review ”, Mr. Elliott 
0‘Donnell has contributed a very interesting article on certain 
“ supernatural ” peculiarities which tradition associates with 
“ the harmless necessary cat.” The author has apparently no 
illusions on this subject. “ From endless experiments made in 
haunted houses,” says Mr. O’Donnell, “ I have proved, to my 
own satisfaction, at least, that the cat acts as a thoroughly 
reliable psychic barometer.” Later he says : 

“ To sum up then,—in all climes and in all periods of past 
history, the cat was credited with many properties that brought 
it into affinity and sympathy with the supernatural—or, if you 
will, superphysical—world. Let us review the cat to-day, and 
see to what extent this past regard of it is justified.” 

1 Op. cit., p. 356. 

2 Vide the article “ Concerning Cals—Their Affinity with the Superna¬ 
tural” in the Calcutta Statesman (daily) for Sunday the 26th January 
1913. 
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“ Firstly, with respect to it as the harbinger of fortune. Has 
a eat insight into the future ? Can it presage wealth or death ? 
I am inclined to believe that certain cats can, at all events, foresee 
the advent of the latter; and that they do this in the same manner as 
the shark, crow, owl, jackal, hyaena, etc., viz., by their abnormally 
developed sense of smell. My own and other people’s experience 
has led me to believe that when a person is about to die, some kind of 
phantom, may be, the spirit of some one closely associated with the 
sick person, or, may be, a spirit whose special function it is to be 
present on such occasions, is in close proximity to the sick or in¬ 
jured one, waiting to escort his or her soul into the world of sha¬ 
dows—and that certain cats scent its approach.” 

“ Therein then—in this wonderful property of smell—lies 
one of the secrets to the cat’s mysterious powers—it has 
the psychic faculty of scenting ghosts. Some people, too, have 
this faculty. In a recent murder case, in the North of England, 
a rustic witness gave it in her evidence that she was sure a 
tragedy was about to happen because she “ smelt death in the 
house,” and it made her very uneasy. Cats possessing this 
peculiarity are affected in a similar manner—they are uneasy. 
Before a death in a house, I have watched a cat show gradually 
increasing signs of uneasiness. It has moved from place to place, 
unable to settle in any one spot for any length of time, had frequent 
fits of shivering, gone to the door, sniffed the atmosphere, thrown 
back its head and mewed in a low, plaintive key, and shovm the 
greatest reluctance to being alone in the dark.” 

Similarly, it is believed in Western India that if a cat crosses 
the path of a person who is about to start on a journey for 
the transaction of some important business, it forebodes failure. 
It is current both among the Parsees and the Hindus of that 
part of India. 1 The best way of averting the evil consequences 
of this bad omen is said to be that the man should wait for a 
minute or two, or recede a step or two, or take off his shoes and, 

1 Vide the Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. L 
p. 291,p. 298; Vol. II., p. 107- 
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after a short time, put them on again. These acts are make- 
believes to show to the evil spirit that he has given up the idea 
of transacting his business on coming across this evil omen and 
that he is about to start afresh on his journey. 1 In Southern 
India, the Nambutiri Brahmans of Malabar consider the seeing, 
first of all in the morning, of a cat as a very bad omen, as it 
spells some kind of trouble or other to them for the rest of the 
day .2 But, unfortunately, we are not told if there is any rite for 
obviating the evil consequence of this bad omen in Southern 
India. In Bengal, it is not considered inauspicious to look 
upon a eat the first thing of all in the morning, or at the time of 
starting on a journey. But I do not know whether the omens 
drawn from the sight of the cat is Western and Southern India 
also exist in any other part of Northern India. Curiously 
enough, we find that the inauspiciousness attached to the sight 
of a cat in the Western Presidency of India is also believed in 
by the people of Sweden, among whom the fact of a cat crossing 
one’s way is looked upon as a very bad omen. To nullify its 
evil effects, they exclaim : “ Pooh, pooh, may the evil spirit 
see it. a ” 

If we accept the theory perfounded by Mr. Elliott O'Donnell, 
namely, that the cat, by reason of its possessing an abnormally 
developed sense of smell, can foresee the advent of death or 
any other kind of evil, we would find that the aforementioned 
omens current in Western and Southern India and Sweden have 
a substratum of truth in them. In fact, Mr. O'Donnell explains 
the evolution of this omen (which appears also to be current 
in England where the fact of a cat's crossing one’s path is 
believed to predict death) as follows in the course of his afore¬ 
mentioned article: 


1 Op. cit., Vol. II., pp. 167-68. 

- Vide the Madras Government Museum Bulletin (Vol. III., No. I), 
Madras : 1900. p. 59. 

1 Vide the Journal of the Bombay Anthropological Society, Vol. II. 
p. 167. 
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“ This faculty possessed by certain eats may, in some measure, 
explain certain of the superstitions respecting them. Take, for 
instance, that of cat’s crossing one’s path predicting death.” 

“ The cat is drawn to the spot because it scents the phantom of 
death, and cannot resist Us magnetic attraction.” 

“ From this it does not follow that the person who sees the cat 
is going to die, but that death is overtaking some one associated 
with that person; and it is in connection with the latter that the 
spirit of the grave is present, employing, as a medium of prog¬ 
nostication, the cat which has been given the psychic faculty of 
smell that it might be so used.” 

“ But although I regard this theory as feasible, I do not 
attribute to cats, with the same degree of certainty, the power 
to presage good fortune, simply because I have had no expe¬ 
rience of it myself. Yet, adopting the same line of argument, 
I see no reason why cats should not prognosticate good as well 
as evil.” 

“ There may be phantoms representative of prosperity, in 
just the same manner as there are those representative of death; 
they, too, may also have some distinguishing scent (flowers have 
various odours, so why not spirits ?); and certain cats, i.e., 
white cats, in particular, may be attracted by it.” 

“ This becomes all the more probable when one considers 
how very impressionable the cat is—how very sensitive to 
kindness. There are some strangers with whom the cat will 
at once make friends, and others whom it will studiously avoid. 
Why 1 The explanation, I fancy, lies once more in the Occult— 
in the cat’s psychic faculty of smell. Kind people attract 
benevolently disposed phantoms which bring with them an 
agreeable scented atmosphere, that, in turn, attracts cats.” 

“ The cat comes to one person because it knows by the 
smell of the atmosphere surrounding him, or her, that it 
has nothing to fear—that the person is essentially gentle and 
benignant. On the contrary, cruel people attract malevolent 
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phantoms, distinguishable also to the eat by their smell, a smell 
typical of cruelty—often of homicidal lunacy (I have parti¬ 
cularly noticed how cats have shrunk from people who have 
afterwards become dangerously insane). Is this sense of smell, 
then, the keynote to the halo of mystery that has for all times sur¬ 
rounded the cal—that has led to its bitter persecution—that has 
made it the hero of fairy lore, the pet of old maids ? I believe it 
is—I believe, in this psychic faculty of smell, lies wholly, or in 
greater part, the solution to the riddle—Why is the cat uncanny? ” 

A black cat, by reason of its black colour, is the very proto¬ 
type of the Devil. It is for this reason that, in France, a black 
cat is considered very unlucky. 1 Traces of this belief still 
survive in this country for we find that, both in Northern and 
Southern India, parts of a black cat are used in black magic. 
The placenta of a black cat is used in the composition of a 
charm in Bihar to bring another person under one’s control. 1 * * 
In Malabar, the Nambutiri sorcerers uso the fur of a black 
cat in the concoction of their magic spells.’ 

From what I have said above, it would appear that the cat 
is an animal of evil omen and prognosticates death and all 
sorts of trouble. But the penances that have to be done by 
a person who happens to kill a cat accidentally, would seem to 
show that the cat is a sacred animal and that it is a sin to kill 
it. In Bombay, any one who kills a cat has to give a golden 
cat to a Brahman.* It is said that, in Bengal, if a cat is killed, 
its carcass should be buried with an equal weight of salt. 5 
We may explain this use of salt on the principle that it is a 
scarer of evil spirits and will, therefore, prevent the spirit of 
the dead cat from troubling its slayer. 


1 Vide the Journal of the Bombay Anthropological Society, Vol. II., p. 167. 

2 Op. cit., Vol. IX., p. 510. 

1 Vide the Madras Government Museum, Bulletin. (Vol. III., No. I), p. 51. 

4. Crooke'a An Introduction to the Popular Religion and Folklore of 
Northern India (Allahabad Edition of 1894), p. 356. 

5 Videthe Journalof the Anthropological Society of Bombay feol. I.,p. 360. 

10 
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In the folk-tales of many countries, the cat is credited with 
the possession of a good deal of cunning and mischievousness. 
In an Irish popular tale, we meet with a cat that speaks. A 
poor lad enters the service of a farmer who stipulates that the 
former would not be allowed to leave his service until the cat 
can speak. The farmer’s wife had fallen in love with the land¬ 
lord and, one day, hid in her bedroom a dish of fowls for the 
latter’s supper. In the evening, the lad took up the cat and 
pretended to talk with her. On his master’s asking as to what 
the cat was saying, the lad said : “ She says that there’s a dish 
of fowls in the bedroom.” So the farmer went there and found 
that the cat had told nothing but the truth. In the sequel, 
both the wicked landlord and the farmer’s wife received well- 
merited punishment through the poor lad’s cleverness. 1 2 * Simi¬ 
larly, in the famous Panjabi legend, Raja Rasalu’s cat saves 
his master from utter ruin when he gambles with Raja Sarkap. 
It is said that Zalim Shah, the Regent of Kotah, on one occasion, 
when he believed that he was being bewitched, ordered every 
cat (the witches’ companion) to be expelled from his fort. 2 In 
many nursery-tales, it is the witch that can transform the 
heroine’s child, into a fox. * 

Then weather-signs are drawn from the feline goblin. A 
cat washing her face is said to prognosticate rain. 4 * So far 
as our knowledge goes, no such weather-prophecies are drawn 
from this animal in India. 

Lastly, we have the pretty concept that the soul of a sleeper 
escapes from his mouth in the shape of a cat, weasel, mouse 
or snake. 6 


1 Popular Tales and Fictions. By W. A. (Houston. Edinburgh and 
London: W. Blaokwood and Sons. 1887. Vol. IL, page 234. 

2 Crooke’a An Introduction to the Popular Religion and Folklore of 

Northern India. (Ed. 1894), pp. 356-367. 

8 Cox’s An Introduction to Folklore. (Ed. 1897), pp. 88-89. 

* Op. tit., p. 110. 

* Op. tit,, p. 72, 
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“JANOI” “NAVAJYOT”—SACRED 
THREAD 

By S. S. Mehta, Esq., B.A. 

(Read on 29th November 1916.) 

Janoi is a corruption from the Sanskrit “ Yajno pavita or 
Jagnopavita,” ( —wjiiMdln) and it means literally— 

that which is wound round or worn round the body in the 
presence of the sacrificial altar, after celebrating a sacrifice. The 
brightness of the fire kindled on the altar represented the Fire- 
God, and latterly in Vedic hymns, the Sun-God was regarded as 
the presiding deity from whom inspiration could be drawn—so 
that through those ages in which creation and codification of 
Hindu Laws came about the sun was supreme and the Fire-God 
was considered a mere representation on the Earth. In the 
earliest Rig-Vedio hymns, the bright effulgence of the Fire was 
all in all, and it was the leader of other gods at sacrificial 
performances. 

How and when the ceremony of investing the human body 
with a sacred thread of cotton, as opposed to linen, woollen, 
silken thread, was brought into being cannot be definitely known 
from the holy writings of the Veda. It is, therefore, rather 
hard to determine whether or not the form and Ceremony can 
be regarded as co-terminus with the first origin and chanting 
of the Rig-Vedic hymns in India and the first recital of the 
Zend-Avestic holy texts, or whether or not they originated 
with the Aryans as consisting of the followers of the Vedas and 
the Zend—Avesta before their separation from one another. 
However, it can be asserted with some confidence that the 
sacred Thread Ceremony must have its root in the common 
holy writings of both the races. 

Did man feel a necessity for purifying the upper half of his 
body in a way in which holy Mantras i.e., the recital of sacred 
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texts as opposed to spells or incantations, required him to do 
so, choosing the left shoulder for the Aryans and the waist 
for the Zoroastrians ? 

If so, why particular parts should have been preferred to 
other ones ? and secondly v hy cotton thread was chosen with the 
exclusion of other materials by the Hindus alone ? These are 
some of the questions on which speculation more than material 
facts can be relied upon, to a certain extent ? However, highly 
interesting as these appear to be, they deserve to be dismissed 
as falling legitimately within the sphere of literature and philo 
sophy. For the present purpose, we can examine and survey 
only those portions that invite our attention in the restricted 
sense of anthropology. 

The Vedic Period as such had nothing do to with the Sacrificial 
thread. It extended, according to the view of some of the 
leading scholars from B.C. 2000 to B.C. 1400 ; and it considers 
things and events, that are confined to the snowy mountains 
in the North, the Indus and the sea in the South with the 
valley of the Jumna and the Ganges in the East. There were 
no rules and restrictions that marked distinctions between man 
and man and between class and class. The sages of those days 
were practical men of the world, who owned large herds of 
cattle, cultivated fields and even took part in fighting against 
the aboriginal enemies in times of wars and also in invoking 
blessings on their wives and children. In fact the religion of 
the Rig-Veda travels from Nature up to Nature’s God. “The 
worshipper appreciates the glorious phenomena of Nature and 
rises from these phenomena to grasp the mysteries of creation 
and its great Creator.” 

However, it was during the Epic Period that we find some 
mention made of the Sacrificial thread, we have no unmistak¬ 
able data to assert anything positively; since in the words of 
Mr. Dutt, “it was as impossible for the cultured writers and 
thinkers of the day to go back to the buried past and disinter 
the simple faith of the Vedic hymns as it was impossible for the 
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erudite schoolmen of mediaeval Europe to produce the wild 
and simple Norwegian Sagas of a bygone age.” In fact “ the 
Hymns of the Vedic Period reflect the manly simplicity of the 
1 Vedic Age. The Brahmans reflect the pompous ceremonials 
of the (2) Epic Age. And (3) the Sutras reflect the science 
and learning and even the scepticism of the (3) Rationalistic 
Age. Rigveda is alone known by a concensus of opinions to 
be the product of the vedic Age ; the other three Vedas—the 
Sdma the Yagur and the Atharva Vedas were compiled in the 
Epic Age from B. C. 1400 to B. C. 1000. It was during this 
period that a work named the Satapatha Brahmana came into 
existence and in II, 4, 2 it has been observed that when all 
beings came to Prajapati, the gods and the fathers came, wearing 
the sacrificial cord. In the Kaushitaki Upanishad (II, 7) that 
the all-conquering kaushitaki adores the sun when rising, hav¬ 
ing put on the sacrificial cord. 

“The Yajnopavita was worn in this ancient period by 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas alike, but only at the time 
of performing Yajna or Vedic sacrifice. Things have changed 
since those ancient times. The Yagnopavita is now habi¬ 
tually and ostentatiously worn at all times by the members of 
one caste only—the Brahmans—and that caste has forgotten 
to perform the Vedic Yajna ”—remarks a leading critic. 

During the Rationalistic Period, the householders life was 
established and constitutional rules were framed for his gui¬ 
dance. Dharma Sutras or religious aphorisms relating to duty 
were enacted and marriage laws were called into existence 
“ A change came over the spirit of the Hindu world.” All learn¬ 
ing all sciences, all religious teachings were reduced to concise 
practical manuals. The Initiation or Upanayana was an 
important ceremony and was performed when a boy was made 
over by his father or guardian to the teacher for education. 
The age of initiation varied in the case of Brahmans, Ksha¬ 
triyas and Vaisyas, and the sacred thread was worn on this 
occasion by all the three castes, (a) A garment, (b) a girdle 
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and (c) a staff of appropriate materials were then assumed by 
the student, and he approached the teacher. “The teacher 
fills the two hollows of his own and the student’s joined hands 
with water and then says to him (the student), “ What is thy 
name ? “I am N. N. Sir, “says the other.” Descending 
from the same Rishis, says the other. “Descending from 
the same Rishis, Sir says the other. Declare that thou art a 
student Sir.”—“ I am a student Sir ”—says the other. With the 
words—“ Bhflr—Bhuvah—svah”—the teacher sprinkles thrice 
with his joined hands water on the joined hands of the student— 
And holding the student’s hands with his own hands, holding 
the right (hand) uppermost, he murmurs:— 

By the impulse of the god Savitri, with the arms of the two 
Asvins with Preshan’s hands, Initiate thee N. N.” 

The late Mr. R. C. Dutt has remarked:—“ Such was the 
ceremony of the Upanayana in ancient times, the imitation into 
the life of a student, the commencement of the study of the 
Veda. How has the Upanayana custom degenerated in modem 
times ! It no longer means the study of the Veda which is now 
forgotten, nor the performance of sacrifices, which have fallen 
now into disuse. It now means the habitual assumption of 
a meaningless thread, which has neither meaningless nor habi¬ 
tually worn in ancient days; and modem Brahmans claim a 
monopoly of the sacrificial thread, which the ancient Brahmans 
used to wear along with Kshatriyas and Vaisyas who all sacri¬ 
ficed and learnt the Veda. Thus national degeneracy has 
converted significant rites into meaningless forms all tending 
to the enforced ignorance of the people and to the exclusive 
privileges of priests.” 

Mann, the distinguished Legislator of the Hindus gives an 
account of certain domestic rites, in which he depends upon 
the older Sutrakaras for his description. Accordingly, the 
Upanayana, or Initiation is enjoined to be performed in the 
8th year for a Brahman, in the 11th for a Kshatria and the 
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12th for a Vaisya; and then the boy invested with the holy thread 
is to be made over to his instructor, for prosecuting his studies 
of the old Vedas. 

The investiture of the Sacred thread for the first time among 
the followers of the Zoroastrian form of worship does not differ 
much in certain respects from the same prevailing among the 
Hindus, including all Twice-born persons, (so called ’s) 
i.e., Brahmanas, Kshtriyas and Vaisyas. Let us first consider 
the ceremony as celebrated by Modem Parsis ; since about the 
ancient form of investiture, I have hardly many special data, 
furnished by authoritative accounts, to go upon. 

As among the Aryans of India, it was and is a custom pre¬ 
vailing among the Zoroastrians of Persia and India to put the 
Nava-jyota on the person of the boy and the girl when he or she 
reached a certain age. In modem times, the Hindus do not 
allow the girl to share the privilege. Of the purificatory rite 
done to her in the past. Nava-jyota in Sanskrit if it is iden¬ 
tical with the corresponding Parsi term—Signifies—“ new light 
—the dawning of new light, and is probably capable of being 
the same in meaning as the Parsi-term, “Navjot.” New light 
dawns upon the recipient of the ceremony, and he or she is 
expected to be undergoing it in her teller age, when the body, 
the mind, the heart—in fact the soul as a whole is changed, 
nay, metamorphosed. Among the Hindus, the ceremony makes 
the recipient a twice bom one. 

Parsi-Navjot—Ceremony- 

Among the modem Parsis, the boy or the girl is brought into 
the holy place, offered a seat and is made to drink cows urine 
by means of a leaf of the pomegranate tree, from a small cup 
Why this leaf is preferred to others can be consigned for expla¬ 
nation to the care of the better and more intelligent heads. 
Next, he or she is made to bathe ; and after bath, the recipient 
of the ceremony is taken into a large hall where friends, rela¬ 
tions and admirers happen to be assembled. At this time. 
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the person is carried near the Holy Fire-Atash—or Agni and 
from this stage to the last part of the ceremony, the holy Fire 
is near him or her, as the presiding deity. 

The boy or the girl is next asked to dress only the lower half 
of the body; the upper half being uncovered; and this is also 
a common factor with the Hindu custom. The upper half of 
the body, moreover, is covered with a loose garment, such as 
a scarf, and it is removeable at pleasure. But be it remarked 
in passing that every rite, every performance is accompained 
by the recital of holy Mantras, and has a sense and is symbollic 
of something, about discoursing upon which at any length, 
the present attempt is not much concerned. Next the recipient 
is made to stand on a wooden seat near and in front of the Fire; 
his loose scarf is taken out and the well known garment “ Sadra ” 
is put on. It need not be repeated at every stage that holy 
hymns are recited with the performance of each and every 
ceremony. The “ Kasti ” or the sacred thread is held by the 
hands of the sacrificial priest and also held by the recipient. 
Mantras are next uttered, rather muttered, and the boy or the 
girl repeats the same, with the priefit, whose upper coat is also 
held by him or her. It is held in a horizontal form generally, 
and while it is being put on, the sacred priest showers blessings 
upon the recipient, and Rice, Cocoanut, dry date etc., are also 
showered upon him or her, in order to invoke material prospe¬ 
rity. The “Kasti” has three threads or rather, three folds 
as distinguished from three threads of which the Janoi or 
Yajnopavita of the Hindus is made up, and it is tied up with 
two knots before and two knots behind. The recipient is made 
to fast on the day on which the ceremony is to be performed ; 
and with regard to cows urine, one version states that in ancient 
Persia, it was consecrated water that was to be used instead 
of the former. 

Now it is necessary to explain in brief the custom of the Parsis 
in respect of “ Kasti ”, after it has been put on, t.e., after 
“ Navjot ” is performed, and new light is allowed to dawn upon 
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the boy or the girl that has undergone the ceremony. It has 
been enjoined upon every such recipient that early in the 
morning, he or she should get up, and facing against the East, 
recite the “ Ashem ”—Mantra and untie one knot behind. 
It is almost the same with the Hindus—the twice bom ones ; 
the Brahmans having a slightly advanced and elaborate practice 
to follow; but at present before exhausting the treatment of 
the “ Kasti ”, it would not be proper to enter into comparison. 
The plan is to put both the customs of the Parsis and the 
Hindus side by side and let others draw out points of resem¬ 
blance as well as difference, consistent with individual criterion 
of likeness or otherwise. 

Moreover, it has been generally maintained that one “ Ashem ” 
—recital in the early dawning of the day is equivalent, like 
the “ Sandhya ”—hymns and the “ Gayatri ”—Mantras of 
the Hindus, to ten thousand such recitals at any other time of 
the day. Besides, both have their untold value in purifying 
the heart of the performer nor is each to be muttered to no 
avail, but it is required that the devout follower of each should 
translate the sense of the hymns into practical career in lifet'.e., 
in daily conduct. The dawning impressions of good thoughts, 
good words and good deeds influence the mind and the heart 
lastingly at the dawning time of day and are indelibly fixed 
therein; so that sin and wickedness is believed to leave their 
place in the mind and lose all their force. The essential ele¬ 
ments of the “ Ashem ’’—hymn are “Hfimat.” “ Hukhat ” 
and “ Huvash.” 

It has been enjoined that a meek and devout bow should be 
made to Ahurmazd—the Father of All; (2) while reciting the 
hymn of “ Eherman Avadshan etc., the Kasti has to be untied ; 
(3) while reciting the mantra of “Manashni, Gavashni and 
Kunashni.” the folds of the kasti have to be untwined and 
made straight; (4) while reciting the “Ashem ”—Mantra, the 
three folds of the sacred thread have to be twined round the 
waist; (5) while reciting the first “ Shachotbannama. the front 

ll 
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fold of the right side should be put on, and reciting the second, 
the same on the left side should be put on ; and they should be 
tied down by a knot; and while reciting the “Ashem—Mantra” 
the two hind folds should be put on—finishing which the tie 
should be closed. 

Amongst the ancient Iranians “ Temperance ” in a large and 
extended sense of the term, was regarded conspicuous by the 
side of other virtues. Temperance was avowed as a virtue to 
be followed out during the active part of the day, in the pre¬ 
sence of a brilliant Body of Nature that was invoked as a presid¬ 
ing deity, symbollic of the Almighty Power, to witness the 
deed of the devotee. This is what is almost required of the 
Hindu devotee in performing the daily Sandhya Adoration, 
in which Gayatri Mantra is predominant. The reciter of the 
18th Pargarda of Vandidad mutters as a holy Mantra. The 
significance of which can be gathered from the following:—It 
has been enjoined upon a Zarthustra to get up early in the 
morning, and be prepared for girding up the “ Kasti ” and in 
connection with the tying up of it, three main points have to 
be noticed with care. Let the holy prayers meekly offered to 
God Ahurmazd destroy all Evil—Powers and sinister as well 
as wicked spirits; secondly, let there be sincere repentance for 
the evil thought out, spoken out and acted out; thirdly in the 
reoital of “Jasme avandhahe etc." it has been avowed and 
preached that God alone is All-Powerful and All-Merciful, in 
endowing us with good thoughts, good words and good actions, 
etc. 

Moreover, it has been traditionally handed down that Ahur¬ 
mazd the All-Powerful God imparted all knowledge about 
“ Kasti ” to “ Homfrasmi ” () Some holy writ¬ 
ings attribute the teaching of that lore to the Emperor, Jamshed, 
and others to the Emperor, Minocheher. However, so much 
is certain that the real import of doing the kasti-rite is to 
purify the body, the mind and the heart. At the time of giving 
response to the call of nature necessarily all parts of the body 
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are exposed to evil surroundings; and-consequently, they have 
to be purified—which the kasti-rite proves sufficient for the 
purpose of doing. 

The Hindu Yajnopavita or Janoi:— 

At this stage then, let us follow, in a brief manner, the '‘Janoi ” 
“ Upavita ” or “ Yajnopavita ” of the Hindus, along with his 
“ Langota ” or “ Kachchha ”—( «3ll6, ) which may, to 

a certain extent, be regarded as corresponding to the Sadra 
of the Parsis. When a child is invested for the first time 
with the sacred thread—and it is not out of place to re¬ 
mark here that the boy alone and not the girl is so invested 
with the rite as it continues to prevail for the last (8-10) eight 
or ten centuries in India-the age is first taken into consi¬ 

deration, since the Brahmana boy ought to be so invested during 
the 8th year of his life, the Kshatriya boy at any time during his 
11th year and the Vaisya boy at the age of 13-15 years. The 
family Preceptor and the father of the boy perform the necessary 
ceremonies upon him, and the performance is celebrated with 
great rejoicings. Early in the morning, at the sacrificial Altar, 
the father is first enjoined to perform a small purificatory 
sacrifice and then the boy is asked to take his seat by the side 
of the parents and the preceptor. Cooked rice and clarified 
butter are dealt with, in offering oblations to the Fire-God, 
who is devoutly worshipped after proper invocations. The 
boy is kept hungry, till after the finishing of the ceremony, he is 
allowed to eat a full meal. 

Now, I shall deal with the elaborate rites of the Brahmana in 
a brief way; and my choice is so made because it comprises as a 
part the rites to be performed in the case of the Kshatriya and 
the Vaiiya. 

The rite of ablution with pure holy water with Darbha or 
Kusa—grass and sesamum seeds thrown into it, is preceded by 
the drinking of cow’s urine and the besmearing the body from 
head to heel with cow’s dung. The body is wiped ciean off the 
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dirt, and the boy is made to put on a mere “ kachchha ”—A 
small loin-cloth, to cover the loins and thighs with ; and then the 
body is besmeared with a yellow pigment—called —yellow 

saffron. The hair is entirely cut off; and the fresh growth 
requires G.i»u— a, long hairtail or a long braid of hair to 
distinguish the boy in future as a Brahmana ; since it has been 
a traditional—perhaps illogical—definition of the very term 
“ Brahmana ” as Rmr WWT- II For a second time, the 

father, the family priest and the recipient of the sacred thread 
are seated besides the sacrificial altar; once more are holy 
Mantras of the Vedas recited ; and once again do offerings con¬ 
tinued to be given to the fire-god. All along, he is not permitted 
to put on his dress ; and then when the ceremony has lasted for 
nearly 4-5 hours at least, there comes in the denouement, when 
the boy is asked certain questions in order that his intelligence 
might be duly tested. It is, however, taken for granted that 
he is competent enough to receive the sacred thread, and so the 
mere formality of the ceremony is passed through, and perhaps 
tutored stereotyped answers are given. The sacrificial priest 
next asks the father to duly authorize his son by reciting the holy 
Gayatri Mantra into the ear in the form of a whisper, in fact in an 
inaudible manner. The sacred thread, composed of three yams, 
spun by the hand of a virgin is taken in pair i.e., two “ Janois ” 
—Yajnopavitas—are held up by the father, and handed one 
after the other to the son; which the latter puts on. The holy 
knot—the Brahma granthi—as it is called ; is believed to be a 
mysterious symbol of the Creator Himself—of ST, 7 and H—the 
Monosyllabic Om, ^ and also, according to some writers 
of holy Scriptures, of the three chief and Original Nadis—ifYT, 
Ripar and Two such triads are worn by the initiate, 

who is believed to commence his sacred study of scriptural texts 
from the day of investiture, even undertaking a heavy and 
expensive journey as far as Kasi-Benaras, the chief Emporium 
of learning in those early days. The boy is taken to an open 
space at the outskirts of the place of his residence, and in a 
square place preferably, the boy with all his nearest relations, 
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both males and females, is taken; he leads the procession, 
with music playing and females singing auspicious songs. The 
boy is made to worship the mother earth by means of holy 
water and other materials of adoration ; and making squares— 
seven, each side generally, in two rows, he is asked to go round 
with the sun on the right side; for, this ceremony is performed 
in the afternoon or in the evening. He steps into each one of 
them and is allowed to escape from being caught, on his way 
towards the aforenamed holy seat of learning, by his maternal 
uncle, who runs after him to catch and carry him in his arms. 
This part of the ceremony seems to be a remnant of earlier 
times when going to Kfisi for learning was realizable and not 
merely to be carried out as an ideal or mock ideal for imitation, 
as described here. 

When the Yajnopavita is put on, it is worn in the neck from 
the side of the head, and then held up on the shoulders ; with a 
fresh recital of the G&yatri Mantra, it is worn on the left shoulder 
so as to hang on the right side as far as the waist. When an 
answer to the natural call is made, the sacred thread is drawn up 
and wound round the ear and the head. While performing the 
Sandhyft adoration, it is properly taken care of, so that the 
right shoulder uncovered by any part of it, is covered by a 
washed piece of cloth untouched by any other person; and 
while the G&yatri Mantra is muttered, the two holy knots— 
the Brahma-granthi—are held in the palm of the hand, cover¬ 
ed over by a towel or any clean piece of cloth instead. On 
the Balev day the Sravani-Pumima—the 15th bright half 
of Sravana, at most the similar ceremony is required to be 
performed on the bank of a river preferably or any reservoir of 
water generally for keeping up the holiness of the Sacred thread 
once put on. 

The investiture of a child with a sacred thread signifies nothing 
short of initiating him into the fold of Brahmanism or rather of 
twice-born ones, as it signifies the same sense among the Parsis. 
The symbols are two—the “ Langot .” or short Loin-cloth and a 
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sacred thread called Janoi, among the Hindus and a Sadra or 
Shirt and Kasti as among the followers of Zoroastrians. 

As I have put it here elsewhere the etymology of “ Navjot ” 
is only provisional—tentative; for our learned scholar, Dr. J. 
J. Mody, has derived the word from Nao —New and Zu or hu to 
sacrifice or offer prayers; and this root is more allied to the 
sense as well as pertinent to the time honoured ceremony. 

It is this ceremony, moreover that holds every Hindu equally 
with every Parsi, on whom it has been performed, respon¬ 
sible for the sacred duty of offering prayers to the Sun 
primarily, preferentially and principally. Among the Christians, 
I have learnt that the Janoi and the Kasti have their correspond¬ 
ing performance in the form of the ceremony known as confirm¬ 
ation—which confirms the hold of the performer of and over 
Christianity. The limit of age is a common feature of (1) India, 
(2) Iran and (3) Europe ; and the limit of age for education of the 
child in general has been set down by the tradition of time at 
five in all climes, when education consisted mainly of spiritual 
initiation, at least in those hoary days of happiness from which 
we are separate by more than a thousand years and a half. 

The ceremony among the Hindus mainly consists of a “ Sthan- 
dil ”—a seat for the presiding deities of various directions and 
tutelary deities of the family which has been consecrated by the 
descent from ancient sages—on which rice, flowers, betel huts, 
betel leaves and silver or copper coins have been arranged as 
required by the various items of injunctions prescribed by the 
scriptures and as required to be recited at every step of arrange¬ 
ment. The materials of worship in this ceremony are common 
to the Parsis and the Hindus ; but there are certain materials 
which are preferably more among the Hindus. Rites of (a) 
Purification as well as (b) penitence are duly performed equally 
among both the races. Aotual rites are many in number and 
complex too ; consisting of sitting and getting, moving round the 
Altar of Fire, recital of sacred Mantras by the Officiating priests— 
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Mantras that are to. be strictly distinguished from incantations or 
magical spells, and to be understood as holy Vedic hymns. 
Among the Parsis all these things are less elaborate but on the 
whole, they are mostly common. The recital of prayers have also 
a common significance. The devil i. e., the evil spirit has to be 
destroyed—sin is to be avoided and by praying and praising 
God the Almighty, righteousness is to be followed as far as pos¬ 
sible. Good thought, good word and good actions must be adopted 
and pursued in everyday practice by the one who is invested 
with the sacred thread. This is in short the efficaoy of the 
prayers recited among both the races. 

With regard to the symbol—“Sadr4” of the Parsis, what 
can be rationally urged in order to make it tally with or rather 
to reconcile it with the “ Langot ” of the Hindus, consists of 
the argument in chief that “ Sadra ” must be rightly derived 
from the Avesta-word “ vastra ” (Sanskrit } a clothing, 
or from the Arabic word, meaning—anything to cover or protect 
the body ; Since, “ Langot ” also signifies the same meaning. 
The original word is neither Langot nor Katchh ( ) 

and it consists mainly of “Maunji—bandh ”—girding 
up the loins and covering the body with the bark and tissues 
and fibres of a tree twisted together, with a small cloth meant 
only to cover up the loins as far as the thighs. 

The Munja grass or fibres must be twisted in two knots—one 
in the front and the other at the back which might be considered 
to correspond with the two seams of the Sadra among the Parsis. 
In some cases, however, where there are three knots like the 
three sacred knots of the Janoi—or sacred thread, they signify 
the three main Nadis or veins Id&, Pingala and Sushumna, or 
the three primaeval attributes of the cosmos— viz., Saltva, Eajas 
and Tamas—representing the three constituent letters of st & * 
& H and (A, U, and M) of which the sacred Monosyllabic Om 
is composed and symbollising at the same time the heavenly, 
the earthly and the nether regions. This significance must at 
every moment of existence remind a true Brahman or twice bom 
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one of his duty towards God, duty towards earthly beings to 
whom moral actions alone are due, and duty, towards sins or 
satanic propensities which ought to be destroyed, nay, annihilat¬ 
ed. There is a bag—a pouch or a purse attached to a Bamboo 
stick with a certain number of natural knots during the growth 
—of the Palasha tree preferably—which contains rice and other 
auspicious objects—and this signifies the begging pouch—the 
begging bowl—of the devotee of learning—the initiate. It cor¬ 
responds with the “ Girehban ” of the shirt among the Parsis to 
a great extent—sometimes called also the “ Kisseh-i-kerfeh ”— 
the purse or bag of righteousness. It is hungup below 
the throat and is intended to be filled up with deeds of righte¬ 
ousness. Again, just as “ Yajnopavita ” or Yadnynopavita ” 
is the old Vedic term for the more modem “ Upavita or Janoi ” 
—so also is the word “ Aiwyaonghana the old Avesta word 
for which the more modem word is Kusti in Pahlavi. Out of 
the four probable derivations put forth by Dr. J. J. Mody, I beg 
to hold that the word “ Aiwiyanghana,” as literally signifying 
“ sitting round about ” suits our purpose the best; since it can 
be interpreted as conveying the sense of sitting round the saori- 
fical fixe of the altar. If this interpretation be regarded as 
correct, then it can be safely reconciled with the vedic term 
“ Yajnopavita ” meaning :—that turning round the body (of) 
the thread which is done by sacrificing the self in the Fire of 
the Altar. 

There are no doubt, certain points of difference, too, between 
the two ceremonies as prevailing among the two races, once 
kindred of one another; but they do not exceed the points of 
resemblance. They may be enumerated in brief here below :— 
kusti of the Parsis is prepared out of Lamb’s wool whereas Janoi 
of the Hindus out of Cotton spun by a virgin alone. Two threads 
are twisted into one among the Parsis while “ three ” is the 
number always and without exception, chosen by the Hindus. 
72 is the total number of threads in a “ Kusti ” ; whereas 81 or 
nine times nine is the number of the same in a “ Janoi." Women 
and the sacerdotal class can prepare a it Kusti”; among the 
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Parsis, while among the modem Hindus, strict orthodoxy would 
never prefer the preparation of “ Janoi ” even by the woman or 
the priest as far as possible, to the same by a virgin. The final 
consecration by the family priest is again, a common feature of 
both the Hindus and the Parsis. And, then, three “ Saries ” or 
string-ends can be easily made to tally with the three “ Brahma- 
granthi ” or sacred knots of the Hindus. 

To enter, moreover, deep into the probable or real significance 
of Janoi and to discuss at any appreciable length the symbollism 
of it would occupy the space of a separate Paper ; in as much as 
it would launch us into the regions of Yoga—by the path of 
Pranayama and Samadhe—the control of breathing and deep 
meditation with which the Gayatri hymn is closely and inextri¬ 
cably connected. This, therefore, I let alone, for the present, 
and remain content with the concluding remark that the tying 
and untying of Janoi of the Hindus and Kusti of the Parsis are 
done almost the same number of times among both the races :— 
(1) At the time of answering the calls of nature ; (2) after ablution 
when the Sandhya adoration is performed; (3) while reciting 
any prayer; (4) before taking meals. I am obliged to give up 
many details here also ; since the purpose and province of this 
paper must confine my matter to the points of resemblance or 
difference between Janoi and Kusti. However, while perform¬ 
ing auspicious rites, Janoi is to be worn as usual on the left 
shoulder and crossing the loins towards the right hand side; 
but in the reverse way, i. e., on the right shoulder crossing the 
loins towards the left side, while performing obsequial and 
inauspicious ceremonies. In connection with this distinction, 
I have no data to go upon while pronouncing any opinion about 
the difference or the reverse, from the observance of doing 
Kusti among the Parsis. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL SCRAP, 

Judgment by Ordeal in the Younger Generation. 

An anonymous petition I have received from a schoolboy 
iu a certain hostel gives an interesting account of detection 
of thefts by chewing rice. Whether or not the account is true, 
the petitioner plainly expects me to believe in the efficacy of the 
test. I quote in the original quaint English, omitting names:— 
. The most important one, rather to say the worst, is 
“ this that the stealing is being practised since a long 
“ time in this hostel, and many a time the locks of boxes 
“ were broken and money were stolen away. 

“ Once a boy named [a. b.] putting his coat on his bed¬ 
stead having money in the pocket went to the water 
“ closet, and when he returned he found his money taken 
“ away from the pocket and that time not a boarder was 
“ there but [c. d.J in that room: The boarder who lost 
‘‘ his money carried this complaint to [the Superinten- 
“ dent]. He took no care, but he told to bring Matrela 1 
“ Chaval (rice), and to make all the boarders chew. And 
“also [o. D.] consented to ohew, and when this was put 
“ into practice the same boy was declared a thief and 
“ for this [the Superintendent] did not tell anything to 
“ him as he was favourite heartest. 

“ Two months ago a boy named [e. p.] lost his golden ring. 
“ He brought Matrela Chaval (rice) and told all the [boys 
“ of petitioner’s caste] to chew it in public but in this 
“ case when he found no proof against them he made two 
“ of the [same Caste] to chew thrice and again no proof 
“ was found from them. After this the [other caste] 
“ chewed Matrela Chaval (rice), and the blood was gushed 
“ out from the mouth of [c. d.], and it was proved that 
“ he stole the ring but he did not consent .... " 


1 ‘ Matrela ’ probably from * mantra ’, a spell. 
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However the ring turned up-through a third person, through 
whom it was traceable back to the thriving villain C. D 

A. L. EMANUEL, I.C.S., 
Broach. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF MEETINGS. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting op the Anthropological 
Society op Bombay was held in the rooms of the B. B. R. A. 
Society, Town Hall, on Wednesday 26 th July 1916 at 6 p.m., 
(S. T.) when, in the absence of the President, Rao Saheb P. B. 
Joshi was proposed to the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were then duly elected members of 
the Society:— 

The Hon. Mr. Justice L. A. Shah. 

SirN. G. Chandavarkar. 

Rev. A. Goodier. 

Mr. J. A. Saldanha, B.A., LL.B. then read the following 
Paper:— 

“ Kanarian Konkani Castes in Bombay. The Origin of 
the name Kanarin.” 

A vote of thanks to the author of the Paper concluded the 
proceedings of the meeting. 
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The Ordinary Monthly Meeting 07 the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay was held in the rooms of the B. B. R. A. 
Society, Town Hail, on Wednesday, 30th August 1916 at 6 p.m. 
(S. T.) when, in the absence of the President, the Vice-President 
Mr. J. N. Fraser occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. R. P. Masani, M.A. then read the following Paper :— 

“ Folklore of Bombay Wells.” 

A vote of thanks to the author of the Paper concluded the 
proceedings of the meeting. 


The Obdinaby Monthly Meeting of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay was held in the rooms of the B. B. R. A. 
Society, Town Hall, on Wednesday, 2Qth September 1916 at 6 p.m. 
(S. T.) when, in the absence of the President, Rao Saheb 
Dr. V. P. Chovan oocupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the la?t meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Vasantrao Anandrao Dabholkar (Sheriff of Bombay) was 
duly elected a member of the Society. 

Mr. R. P. Masani, M.A. then read the following Paper :— 

“ Water-worship in India and Western Countries.” 

A vote of thanks to the author of the Paper concluded the 
proceedings of the meeting. 


The Obdinaby Monthly Meeting of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay was held in the rooms of the B. B. R. A. 
Society, Town Hall, on Wednesday, 18 th October 1916 at 6 p.m. 
(S.T.) when in the absence of the President, K. A. Pandhye, 
Esq., B.A., LL.B. occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
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The following Paper was then read :— 

“ The Uncanny Cat in Asiatic and European Folk-Beliefs.” 
By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

A vote of thanks to the author of the Paper concluded the 
proceedings. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay was held in the rooms of the B. B. R. A. 
Society, Town Hall, on Wednesday 29 th November 1916 at 6 p.m. 
(S. T.) when, in the absence of the President, Rao Saheb 
Dr. V. P. Chovan occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Hon. Dr. C. Fernandez, M.D., J. P. was duly elected a 
member of the Society from the next year. 

Mr. S. S. Mehta, B.A. then read the following Paper : — 

“Nava-Jyota (the Naojote of the Parsees) and the 
Sacred Thread. 1 ' 

A vote of thanks to the author of the Paper concluded the 
proceedings. 




































































































